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A  Brief  Report  of  Cases  of  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  and 
Sympathetic  Irritation. 

By  A.  RosEBRUGH,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Toronto  Eye  Infirmary. 

Read  before  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  May  16,  1873, 

Reprinted  from  the  Canadian  Lancet  for  June. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
paper  before  this  Society  on  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia,  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  point  out : 

1st.  That  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  is  a  peculiarly  de- 
structive form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  arising  solely 
from  irritation  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
runs  its  course  unchecked,  and  the  patient  is  left  hope- 
lessly blind. 

2nd.  That  the  most  common  cause  of  Sympathetic  Oph- 
thalmia, or  Sympathic  Irritation,  is  injury  to  the  opposite 
eye,  particularly  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body ; 
and 

3rd.  That  the  only  possible  means  of  arresting  the 
progress. of  the  disease  is  the  early  removal  of  the  injured 
eye ;  and  that  in  all  cases  when  the  injured  organ  is  enu- 
cleated before  sympathetic  inflammation  is  actually  estab- 
lished, even  although  it  may  be  already  very  much  weak- 
ened from  Sympathetic  Irritation,  the  uninjured  eye  never 
becomes  afl'ected  with  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  some  of  these  points. 
They  are  arranged  accordinng  to  the  length  of  time  that 
intervened  between  the  date  of  injury  and  the  appearance 
of  sympathetic  trouble  in  the  uninjured  eye.  Eight  are 
cases  of  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia,  and  three  are  cases  of 
Sympathetic  Irritation. 
YoL.  YI.— 2 


18  SYMPATHETIC    OPHTHALMIA. 

I. — Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

Case.  1 — Total  blindness  in  three  weeks  after  injury  of 
one  eye  from  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

Peter  John  H.,  of  Listowell,  aged  16.  Four  years  ago 
last  March  he  was  hooked  by  an  ox,  the  horn  rupturing 
the  eye-ball,  and  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humor  escaping. 
The  wound  healed,  but  remained  irritable,  and  two  weeks 
after  the  accident  the  uninjured  eye  became  sympatheti- 
cally affected,  and  one  week  later  he  was  perfectly  blind. 
I  saw  the  case  about  two  years  after  the  accident,  and 
found  both  eyes  destroyed  as  organs  of  vision.  He  is 
now  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford. 

Case  2. — Total  blindness  in  fve  weeks  from  vjound  in 
one  eye. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  B.,  of  Little  Scotland,  county  of  Brant,  had 
an  injury  in  one  eye  in  February  last.  Some  boys  were 
exploding  a  percussion  cap,  while  she  was  looldng  on 
from  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet.  A  piece  struck  the 
eye  in  the  ciliary  region.  The  sight  of  that  eye  soon 
became  impaired,  and  the  eye  painful.  In  five  weeks  she 
complained  that  the  uninjured  eye  felt  "  weak,"  and  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  week  she  was  blind  in  both  eyes. 
I  saw  her  three  weeks  later,  and  found  a  cicatrix  in  the 
sclerotic,  just  external  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
eye  was  irritable  and  the  tension  reduced.  The  pupil  was 
closed  and  the  perception  of  light  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
On  examination  of  the  uninjured  eye,  I  found  the  pupil 
closed  with  plastic  exudation,  but  the  inflammation  had 
subsided.  The  quantitative  perception  of  light  was  good. 
I  recommended  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injured 
eye,  and  subsequently  an  artificial  pupil  operation  on  the 
other  eye ;  but  as  the  patient  had  a  great  dread  of  chloro- 
form, she  declined  operative  interference. 

Case  3. — Total  blindness  from  Sympathetic  Ophthal- 
mia six  weeks  after  injury  of  right  eye. 

Joseph  H.,  aged'  22,  Delaware,  Ont.  The  right  eye  was 
injured  in  September,  1870,  from  the  recoil  of  a  piece  of 
spring  wire.  The  steel  caused  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  cornea  and  prolapse  of  the  iris.  The  wound  healed 
in  about  ten  days,  and  the  sight  recovered  completely. 
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In  about  two  weeks  after  the  accident  he  had  an  attack 
of  what  his  physician  called  conjunctivitis,  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  the  dust  of  a  threshing  machine. 
This  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  was  probably  symp- 
tomatic of  ciliary  irritation,  caused  by  dragging  upon  the 
ciliary  processes  on  account  of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris. 
The  eye  recovered  from  this  attack,  but  in  about  three 
weeks  later  the  eye  again  became  inflamed,  the  disease 
extending  to  the  iris  and  closing  the  pupil.  One  week 
later,  or  six  weeks  after  the  injury  to  the  left  eye,  sym- 
pathetic irido-choroiditis  was  set  up  in  the  left  eye,  which 
resulted  in  total  blindness.  He  is  also  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Brantford. 

Case  4. — Total  hlindness  from  SympatJietic  Ojyhthal- 
7nia  eight  weeks  after  wound  of  right  eye, 

Samuel  McC,  aged  36,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Right  eye  wound- 
ed in  June,  1871,  from  splinter  of  wood  while  chopping. 
The  wound  was  in  the  sclerotic,  just  external  to  the  cor- 
nea, and  extending  into  the  ciliary  region.  About  three 
weeks  after  the  accident  he  came  to  Toronto  for  advice. 
The  surgeon  whom  he  consulted  did  not  recommend  any 
interference,  and  he  returned  without  anything  being 
done  for  him.  I  saw  the  case  in  October,  about  four 
months  afterwards,  and  found  that  the  injured  eye  was 
quite  destroyed,  and  that  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye  was 
quite  closed  from  plastic  exudation.  I  then  learned  that 
the  inflammation  had  set  up  in  the  then  sound  eye  almost 
exactly  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  injury  of  the  other  eye. 
The  injured  eye  was  enucleated,  and  an  iridectomy  per 
formed  upon  the  opposite  eye.  Vision  was  somewhat 
improved  by  the  artiflcial  pupil.  He  returned  in  Febru- 
ary, 1872,  for  a  second  operation.  Unfortunately  supj)ura- 
tive  inflammation  followed  the  operation,  and  he  is  now 
hopelessly  blind.  I  learned  subseqently  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  were  unusually 
prevalent  in  Toronto  and  vicinity.  The  suppurative  in- 
flammation following  the  operation  uj^on  the  iris  may 
have  arisen  from  the  same  predisposing  atmospheric  cause. 

Case  5. — Blindness  in  orie  eye  and  Sympathetic  irido- 
choroiditis  in  the  other  seven  weehs  after  injury.  Good 
result. 

R.  S.  H.,  of  Oonsecoji,  while  driving  a  nail,  February 
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15,  the  nail  broke  and  the  end  struck  the  left  eye  in  the 
ciliary  region.  He  was  sent  to  me  by  his  family  physi- 
cian four  weeks  after  the  accident.  The  eye  was  then 
filled  with  blood  and  quite  useless;  the  sclerotic  was  rup- 
tured in  the  ciliary  region.  He  returned  home  with  a 
note  to  his  physician  pointing  out  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  recommending  that  both  eyes  be  closely 
watched.  He  returned  in  three  weeks,  led  by  his  brother. 
The  injured  eye  was  about  the  same  as  when  I  saw  it  last, 
with  the  exception  that  there  was  less  hemorrhage  and 
he  could  see  the  light  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror 
brighter  than  before.  On  examining  the  right  eye,  how- 
ever, I  found  the  pupil  irregular,  and  other  symptoms  of 
Sympathetic  irido-choroiditis.  The  injured  eye  was  enu- 
cleated the  same  day  under  chloroform.  The  right  eye 
was  placed  under  treatment  and  it  commenced  to  improve 
immediately.  In  two  weeks  he  returned  to  Oonsecon ;  the 
inflammation  relieved,  vision  restored,  and  wearing  an 
artificial  eye. 

Case  6. — Total  hlindness  from  Sympathetic  Ophthal- 
m.ia  two  m^onths  after  wound  of  left  eye. 

The  following  very  brief  memorandum  is  copied  from 
my  journal  for  1871.  I  cannot  now  recall  the  case.  Hamil- 
ton P.,  Toronto,  aged  21.  When  six  years  of  age  the  left 
eye  was  wounded  with  a  scythe.  The  eye  remained  full 
size  after  the  accident,  but  the  sight  was  destroyed.  Four 
weeks  aftewards  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  commenced  to 
fail,  and  in  about  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  acci- 
dent he  was  quite  blind. 

Case  7. — Total  blindness  from  Sympathetic  Ophthal- 
mia in  nine  months  after  %oound  of  left  eye. 

Hester  L.,  aged  21,  county  of  Hastings,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  her  case: — At  eight  years  of  age,  the 
•left  eye  was  wounded  with  a  stick  of  wood.  The  "  pupil " 
was  cut.  The  accident  occurred  at  Christmas  time.  The 
wound  was  healed  in  about  a  month,  but  that  eye  was 
quite  blind.  She  went  to  school  for  eight  months,  when 
the  right  eye  began  to  fail.  At  first  she  noticed  that 
there  was  occasionally  a  blur  over  the  letters  in  reading ; 
this  increased,  and  both  eyes  became  quite  painful;  the 
sight  continued  to  fail  until  the  month  of  October,  when 
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she  found  herself  quite  blind  in  both  eyes.     She  has  now 
been  blind  13  years.     Both  eyes  are  atrophied. 

Case  8. — Total  hlindness  from  SympatJietic  Ophthal- 
mia fifteen  months  after  wound  of  right  eye. 

George  B.,  aged  18,  Toronto,  has  been  blind  for  four 
years.  When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  a  wound 
of  the  right  eye  with  a  piece  of  glass,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  sight  in  that  eye.  The  sight  in  the  other  eye 
began  to  fail  in  about  a  year  after  the  accident.  Six 
months  after  he  applied  for  relief  at  the  then  Toronto  Eye 
Dispensary,  when  he  was  found  to  be  quite  blind.  His 
right  eye  was  slightly  atrophied  (tension  reduced)  and 
tendor  to  the  touch,  the  direct  result  of  the  wound  eigh- 
teen months  previously.  The  left  eye  was  full  and  the 
tension  normal,  but  the  pupil  was  completely  closed, 
and  the  iris  adherent  to  the  anterior  caj)sule  of  the  lens 
(posterior  synechia)  the  result,  undoubtedly  of  sympathe- 
tic irido-choroiditis.  The  right  eye  was  enucleated,  and 
subsequently  an  artificial  pupil  operation  was  performed 
on  the  left,  but  without  avail.  The  eye  subsequently  atro- 
phied.    He  is  also  in  the  Brantford  Blind  Institute. 


II. — Sympathetic  Irritation. 

Case  9. — Sympathetic  Irritation  three  months  after 
wound  of  opposite  eye.     Good  result. 

Robert  L.,  aged  45,  Toronto.  About  March  15,  1869, 
the  eye  was  wounded  by  a  piece  of  iron  rivet,  in  using  a 
hammer  and  chisel.  The  wound  extended  from  the  cor- 
nea into  the  ciliary  region.  The  sight  was  destroyed,  and 
the  eye  kept  tender  until  June  15,  when  he  first  came 
under  observation.  The  wound  had  quite  healed,  but 
the  eye  was  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  opposite  eye  to 
all  appearance  was  healthy,  but  he  complained  of  its 
being  so  weak,  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  return  to 
his  work.  In  technical  language,  he  had  sympathetic 
irritation.  A  consultation  with  the  family  physician  was 
suggested,  but  he  was  not  seen  again  for  two  weeks,  when 
the  consultation  was  held,  and  the  enucleation  of  the 
injured  eye  decided  upon,  to  which  he  only  gave  a  reluc- 
tant consent  after  the  strongest  representations  were 
made  to  him  by  his  clergyman* and  family  physician.     In 
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a  week's  time  the  eye  was  perfectly  healed,  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  he  was  at  work  again. 

Case  10. — Sympathetic  Irritation  from  wound  of  the 
opposite  eye  twelve  months  previous.     Good  result. 

Daniel  M.,  of  Lindsay,  aged  33.  In  March,  1870,  while 
cutting  hot  iron  with  a  chisel,  a  piece  hit  the  eye  and 
ruptured  the  sclerotic.  His  physician  sent  him  to  Toronto, 
and  three  sutures  were  introduced.  The  w^ound  was  healed 
in  three  weeks.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  his  business 
as  a  blacksmith.  The  sight  in  that  eye  was  destroyed, 
and  the  eye  was  occasionally  a  little  sore,  but  he  kept  at 
his  work  for  12  months,  when  he  returned  to  Toronto,  no 
longer  able  to  continue  his  business  on  account  of  Sym- 
pathetic Irritation.  The  injured  eye  was  enucleated,  and 
in  a  week's  time  the  other  eye  w^as  quite  strong  again.  A 
week  later  he  left  Toronto  wearing  an  artificial  eye. 

Case  11. — Sympathetic  Irritation.  Piece  of  steel  in 
the  eye  eighteen  years.     Good  result. 

A.  R.  H.,  Toronto.  Eight  eye  blinded  18  years  from 
a  piece  of  steel  entering  and  remaining  in  the  eye.  No 
irritation  in  left  eye  until  12  weeks  before  he  applied  for 
relief.  Left  eye  was  then  (Dec,  1869)  so  "weak"  that 
he  could  neither  read  nor  work.  The  injured  eye  was 
atrophied  and  a  little  tender.  It  was  removed,  16th  Dec. 
Four  weeks  afterwards  his  report  is  that  his  eye  is  all 
right.  When  last  seen,  12  months  ago,  he  was  at  work 
and  wearing  an  artificial  eye. 


General  Conclusions. — From  these  and  other  cases  of 
sympathetic  diseases  of  the  eye  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  I  have  been  led  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions,  which  are  in  full  accord  with  the  conclusons 
of  others,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  in 
language  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lawson  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  "Injuries  of  the  Eye." 

1st.  That  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  is  a  peculiar  inflam- 
mation of  one  eye,  originating  solely  from  an  irritation 
in  the  other. 

2nd.  That  the  most  frequent  causes  of  Sympathetic 
Ophthalmia   are   penetrating    wounds    of    the   eye,   and 
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especially  those  .which  involve  the  ciliary  region;  and 
foreign  bodies  within  the  eye. 

3rd.  That  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  usually  takes  the 
character  of  a  malignant  form  of  irido-choroiditis,  with  a 
tendency  to  a  rapid  effusion  of  lymph,  capable  of  speedy 
organization. 

ith.  That  the  disease  once  started  is  very  difficult  to 
arrest;  that  it  is  recurrent  in  its  nature,  and  that  when 
once  fully  established  it  often  runs  its  course  unchecked, 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  eye  as  an  organ  of 
vision. 

6th.  That  the  removal  of  the  injured  eye  affords  the 
best  chance  of  arresting  the  disease;  and  that,  as  seen 
in  Case  5,  if  this  aperation  is  resorted  to  in  its  early  stages, 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  its  doing  so.  Hence  'the  im- 
portance of  diagnosing  in  what  case  of  injury  Sympathe- 
tic Ophthalmia  is  likely  to  follow,  and  the  necessity  of 
at  once  removing  such  injured  eyes  which  are  prone  to 
produce  it,  and  especially  if  they  are  already  lost  for  all 
visual  purposes. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  operation  of 
enucleation,  with  which  I  will  bring  this  paper  to  a  close, 
I  would  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  every  surgeon  might  be 
qualified  to  perform  this  oj^eration.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
formidable  as  generally  supposed,  and  the  hemorrhage  is 
usually  very  slight.  The  wound  is  generally  perfectly 
healed  in  six  days,  and  an  artificial  eye  may  be  worn  in 
less  than  three  weeks.  The  eyeball  alone  being  removed, 
the  conjunctiva  and  muscles  form  a  cushion  upon  which  the 
shell  of  the  artificial  eye  rests,  and  which  enables  it  to 
move  in  concert  with  the  other  eye* 

The  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  and  brought  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  The  eyelids  are  widely  separated 
by  means  of  the  spring  (self-retained)  speculum.  The 
conjunctiva  is  seized  near  the  cornea  with  a  pair  of  fixation 
forceps ;  the  raised  portion  is  snipped  with  a  pair  of  stra- 
bismus scissors ;  the  points  of  the  scissors  are  introduced 
through  the  wound,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  dissected  up 
for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  and  follow- 
ing the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  This  loosened  por- 
tion of  conjunctiva  is  detached  close  to  the  cornea  by 
several  snips  of  the  scissors.  A  portion  of  conjunctiva  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  corne'a   is  seized,  dissected  from 
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the  sclerotic,  and  detached  from  the  cornea  in  the  same 
manner.  When  this  part  of  the  operation  is  complete, 
there  should  be  is  circular  incision  through  the  conjunc- 
tiva close  to  and  surrounding  the  cornea.  This  opening 
is  sufficiently  large  for  the  passage  of  the  bulb.  The 
recti  muscles  are  successively  picked  up  with  a  strabismus 
hook,  and  divided  with  the  scissors.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  use  two  hooks,  the  one  being  introduced  before  the 
other  is  withdrawn.  The  optic  nerve  is  usually  severed 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  but  I  consider  it  an  improvement 
to  divide  the  nerve  with  a  blunt-pointed  history.  The 
eye-ball  is  made  to  advance  through  the  conjunctival 
opening,  and  seized  with  the  thumb  and  finger;  the  blunt- 
pointed  knife  is  introduced  on  the  nasal.side,  far  back  into 
the  orbit.  The  nerve  can  be  readily  felt,  it  being  slightly 
on  the  stretch.  It  is  divided,  .and  as  the  eye  i^  being 
brought  forward,  the  oblique  muscles  are  divided.  As  a 
rule,  but  little  after-treatment  is  required.  One  fold  of 
wet  lint  should  be  kept  over  the  eyelids  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  bloody  discharges  from  time  to  time  is  removed. 


On  Some  Remedial  Applications  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


By  Z.  Collins  McElroy,  M.  D.,  Zanesviile,  Ohio.  Physician  to  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless  ;  Physician  to  the  Muskingum  County  Infir- 
mary ;  Fellow  of  the  Zanesville  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Member 
Perry  County,  O.,  Medical  Society  ;  Member  Licking  County  Med- 
ical Society,  etc.,  etc. 

Delivered  at  Session  of  Perry  County  Medical  Society  held  in  New  Lex- 
ington, O,,  July,  1875. 

I.  M.,  set  25,  consulted  me  14th  May,  1875,  for  a  chronic 
urethral  discharge.  Had  considerable  matter  oozing 
from  meatus ;  some  pain  in  passing  water,  and  has  to  pass 
it  very  frequently.  Is  pale;  has  little  appetite;  and  is 
thoroughly  disheartened.  Has  been  sick  many  months, 
and  under  treatment  all  the  time,  and  up  to  the  present 
with  little  or  no  improvement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  blennorrhea,  or 
the  treatment  instituted  for  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  was 
cautioned  about  putting  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  mouth,  or 
nose,  without  previous  washing,  after  attending  to  the 
discharge.  Contrary  to  my  hopes,  however,  he  presented 
himself  at  my  office  on  the  21st  May,  with  the  conjunctiva 
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of  both  eyes  much  injected,  with  considerable  intoler- 
ance of  light. 

On  examination  found  a  very  untidy  condition  of  his 
privates.  He  had  worn  a  cloth  cap  over  the  head,  to  catch 
the  discharges,  which  he  only  changed  twice  a  week.  This 
I  removed,  and  advised  him  to  wash  his  cloth  every  time 
he  removed  it,  or,  what  was  still  better,  put  on  a  fresh  clean 
one  every  time  he  had  occasion  to  remove  it;  and  to  wet 
it  with  the  same  solution  I  was  going  to  prescribe  for  his 
eyes. 

For  his  eyes  he  was  to  put  a  teaspoonful  zinc  sulphate 
in  five  pints  clear  water,  in  a  white  bow4  or  an  earthern 
crock.  With  both  hands,  previously  washed  clean,  dash 
the  solution  into  his  eyes,  keeping  them  open  all  the 
time  and  continuing  the  application  from  two  to  ^Ye 
minutes  each  time.  If  they  recovered  in  from  three  to  ten 
minutes  the  strength  of  the  solution  was  right;  if  the 
smarting  lasted  longer,  it  was  too  strong,  and  he  must  add 
more  water.  If  they  did  not  feel  warm,  or  have  a  slight 
smarting,  it  was  too  weak,  and  he  must  add  more  of  the 
zinc.  He  was  to  use  the  same  solution  until  it  became 
soiled,  then  throw  it  out  and  make  fresh.  And  the  appli- 
cations were  to  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours. 
He  was  to  use  the  same  solution  with  a  syringe  as  an 
injection,  repeating  it  as  often,  and  wet  the  cloth  capping 
with  the  solution  every  time  it  was  applied.  I  again 
enjoined  the  utmost  tidiness,  and  for  his  own  sake  he 
was  to  follow  instructions  closely. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  he  failed  to  carry  out  instruc 
tions,  and  used  only  two  pints  of  water  in  making  the 
zinc  sulphate  solution.     The  result  was  that  his  eyes  did 
not  recover  from  the  first  application  for  thirty  hours,  and 
were  worse  if  any  thing  when  he  called  next  evening. 

I  cautioned  him  again  to  follow  instructions  and  make 
the  first  solution  with  six  pints  of  water,  instead  of  ^ye 
to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  salt.  The  evening  following  his 
eyes  were  much  better,  and  in  48  hours  after  were  sub- 
stantially well ;  had  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  and 
could  use  them  in  the  strongest  light. 

The  ophthalmia  of  this  patient  coming  on  under  the 
circumstances,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it  susj^icious.  That 
it  was  due  to  the  transference  of  gonorrheal  matter  seems 
to  me  very  probable.  But  it  would  have  made  no  dilfer- 
ence  in  my  prescription  whether  it  was  or  was  not.     I 
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aimed  to  have  him  use  the  zinc  wash  so  weak  that  its 
application  would  simply  give  a  transient  sensation  of 
warmth,  and  recover  from  its  effects  in  from  three  to  ten 
minutes.  And  he  was  to  use  it,  and  did  use  it,  every 
hour  or  two  during  two  days,  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  doing  him  good.  He  felt  reluctant  to 
resume  its  use  after  his  mistake  at  first,  but  did  so  on 
being  assured  that  it  was  the  very  best  application  for 
them  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge. 


A.  Chilcoat,  set.  30,  was  working  on  a  roof  over  some 
lye  tanks  in  a  soap  factory,  26th  May,  1875 ;  made  a  mis- 
step, and  fell  backwards,  landing  in  one  of  the  tanks  with 
about  15  inches  depth  of  the  strongest  solution  of  caustic 
soda  in  it.  He  was  pulled  out  very  quickly,  his  clothes 
stripped  from  him,  and  a  stream  of  plain  water  turned  on 
him  from  a  hose  then  at  hand.  His  clothes  as  they  left 
his  body  were  quickly  converted  into  a  pulp.  Hat  and 
boots  destroyed,  together  with  the  contents  of  his  pockets. 
Immediately  after  a  thorough  drenching  with  water,  he 
was  washed  all  over  with  strong  common  vinegar,  (ascer- 
tained by  those  about  the  lye  tanks  to  be  the  best  appli- 
cation to  surfaces  of  hands  and  arms  to  which  strong  lye 
had  accidentally  been  applied),  and  dressed  in  a  borrowed 
suit  of  clothes.  He  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Holston,  who 
applied  oil  to  his  face,  castor  oil,  I  believe.  I  saw  him  a 
few  minutes  after.  His  eye-lids  were  much  swollen ;  lips 
swollen ;  totally  unable  to  open  eye-lids ;  and  when  they 
were  retracted  the  mucous  surfaces  were  seen  to  be  white 
and  opaque,  though  the  cornea  was  clear.  He  was  in 
much  pain.  His  nose  in  same  situation  as  his  eyes ;  his 
mouth  badly  damaged,  too,  confined  mainly,  however,  to 
the  front  part  inside  the  lips.  I  accompanied  him  in  a 
carriage  from  the  factory  to  his  residence,  and  there  made 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  his  condition.  Found 
shoulders  apparently  bruised,  at  least  the  skin  appeared 
to  be  contused,  as  if  by  mechanical  violence,  rather  than 
by  the  chemistry  of  the  lye.  One  arm  partially  in  same 
condition.  No  other  part  of  his  body  seemingly  injured, 
except  the  outer  parts  of  his  ears  and  some  spots  on  his 
scalp. 

His  face,  nose,  lips,  ears  and  sclap,  were  anointed  with 
simple  ointment,  with  one  grain  atropia  to  the  ounce; 
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and  to  be  re-applied  every  three  or  four  hours.  Cloths 
wet  with  plain  cold  water  were  applied  over  his  face. 
Gave  him  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  and  morphia,  to  be 
re2:)eated  as  required. 

27th.  Had  some  sleep  last  night.  His  face  much  savoI- 
len ;  lips  and  eye-lids  very  red  and  inflamed.  Conjunc- 
tiva apparently  raw,  red  as  blood,  and  much  enlarged  and 
spongy.     No  change  in  treatment. 

28th,  evening.  Applied  with  a  glass  syringe,  solution 
zinc  sulphate,  teaspoonful  to  five  pints  water,  to  his  eyes. 
Complains  a  great  deal  of  the  smarting  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  and  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  about  the  applica- 
tion. Gave  him  morphia  i  gr.  extra,  and  the  solution  of 
chloral  and  morphia  as  on  the  two  previous  days. 

29th,  morning.  His  eyes  did  not  recover  until  near 
midnight  from  the  effects  of  the  zinc  application  last 
evening.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  con- 
tinue the  zinc  wash,  applied  by  his  own  hands.  He  finally 
consented,  and  I  made  the  solution  myself,  using  only  a 
level  teaspoonful  to  six  pints  water.  Evening.  The  wash 
did  not  hurt  his  eyes,  and  he  has  used  it  very  often  to-day. 

Monday  30th.  Eyes,  face,  and  adjacent  parts  wonder- 
fully better.     Continue  wash  and  chloral  mixture. 

Evening.  Walked  down  to  a  drug  store  several  squares 
to  get  a  prescription  filled  I  had  written  in  the  morning 
to  move  his  bowels.     No  motion  since  he  fell. 

31st,  morning.  Was  out  from  home  at  a  neighbor's  when 
I  called.  When  he  returned  I  found  a  very  marked  change 
for  the  better  during  the  night.  One  eye  nearly  clear, 
the  other  some,  but  not  much,  injected. 

June  1st,  morning.  Still  better.  Had  walked  to  the 
soap  works  yesterday,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 
He  continues  the  zinc  wash.  His  bowels  have  been  moved. 
Has  a  good  appetite,  and  every  thing  in  the  very  best 
condition. 

June  2nd.  Was  not  at  home  w^hen  I  called.  His  family 
report  him  nearly  well.  His  subsequent  progress  was 
rapid  and  his  recovery  complete,  without  a  scar  or  blemish 
to  mark  the  location  of  the  injuries. 


I  introduce  these  two  clinical  cases  to  illustrate  the 
practice,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  practice,  of 
using  weak  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate,  in  large  volumes 
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of  water,  in  the  remedial  management  of  common  oph- 
thalmia, where  only  the  exterior  tunics  are  concerned  in 
so-called  inflammatory  action,  no  matter  whether  occur- 
ring as  the  result  of  "cold,"  or  of  "specific"  matter,  as 
in  the  first  case;  or  of  active  chemical  means,  as  that  of 
the  caustic  lye  in  the  second  case. 

Contrasted  with  the  time  occupied  in  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  by  the  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
agents  used  in  the  early  part  of  my  professional  career, 
these  two  cases  show  rather  surprising  results.  Yet  they 
are  just  such  results  as  I  now  confidently  expect  to  obtain, 
and  am  seldom  disappointed,  in  prescribing  for  recent 
cases  of  inflammation,  or  irritation  of  the  superficial 
tunics  of  the  eye,  the  attenuated  solutions  of  zinc  sul- 
phate in  large  volumes  of  water. 

No  such  results  would  occur  in  cases  of  granular  degen- 
eration, or  w^here  other  than  the  superficial  tunics  were 
involved  in  the  morbid  changes  of  structure.  Even  these 
mild  cases  are,  or  rather  were,  often  troublesome  enough 
to  manage  with  other  means.  My  mistake  in  early  pro- 
fessional life  was  in  using  solutions  too  concentrated  and 
in  too  small  volume. 

The  cheapness  of  the  article — zinc  sulphate — and  its 
very  common  character,  obtainable  almost  any  where, 
really  obscures  its  therapeutic  value,  used  in  this  way. 

In  using  it  for  these  purposes  I  aim  to  make  it  of  such 
strength  as  that  applied  by  both  hands  to  both  eyes  for 
from  two  to  five  minutes,  they  shall  recover  in  from  three 
to  ten  minutes ;  three  to  five  is  better  than  three  to  ten ; 
and  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  using  the  same  solution 
until  it  became  soiled,  then  making  fresh.  Besides  this, 
a  simple  purgative  of  Epsom  salts,  or  half  grain  of  calo- 
mel every  six  hours  till  the  bowels  move,  which  generally 
occurs  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  seldom  prescribe  any 
thing  else.  And  in  dismissing  a  patient  with  such  a  pre- 
scription I  have  no  anxiety  about  him  or  her  after.Avards. 

It  has  this  additional  merit  that  it  is  adapted  to  children 
who  do  not  shrink  from  its  use  after  the  first  application 
if  it  has  been  made  weak  enough.  As  urethral  and  vagi- 
nal injections  this  strength  need  not  be  much  exceeded, 
though  the  applications  should  be  more  frequent,  and  in 
much  larger  volume  than  with  stronger  solutions. 
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Notes    in    Practice . 

By  C.  L.  Gregory,  M.  D.,  North  Star,  O. 

Sciatic  and  crural  neuralgia  usually  yield  promptly  to 
half  teaspoonful  doses  of  a  strong  tinct.  gum  guaiac  every 
three  hours,  in  conjunction  with  15  to  20  gr.  doses  of  blue 
mass  every  alternate  night.  Enough  mass  must  be  given 
to  clear  the  bowels  rather  freely.  An  excellent  prescrip- 
tion is  the  following : 

^  Fl.  Ext.  Gelseminum      ...     Si 

"      "     Black  Cohosh    .    .    a  a  3i        M. 

S.     Ten  drops  every  four  hours  until  the  toxical  effect  of 

the  gelseminum,  drooping  of  the  eye-lids,  is  noticed, 

when  the  dose  should  gradually  be  diminished. 

In  severe  cases  of   malarial   and   continued   fever   an 

agonizing  pain   often  attacks   the   shoulder,  elbow,  hip, 

knee,  etc.,  and  becomes  almost  unbearable.     I  saturate  a 

woolen  cloth  with  chloroform  and  apply  to  the  painful 

part,  covering  it  with  a  dry  cloth  to  prevent  too  rapid 

evaporation.     This  gives  prompt  relief.     Internally  I  give : 

^  Fl.  Ext.  Gelseminum      .     .     .     3i 

"      '<•     Black  Cohosh     .    .    a  a  3i        M. 
S.     Five  to  ten  drops  every  three  or  four  hours,  as  above. 
I  use  the  above  prescription  when  the  limb  is  left  stiff 
and  painful  during  and  after  convalescence. 

My  partner.  Dr.  A.  Pearson,  cured  an  old  case  of  neu- 
ralgic pain  of  the  hip,  which  had  been  diagnosed  morbus 
coxarius  by  another  surgeon,  with  the  above  named  pre- 
scription. Menstrual  suppression  from  cold .  and  exposure 
was  present  in  this  case,  but  the  menses  became  regular 
as  the  neuralgia  was  cured.  She  could  bear  no  weight  on 
the  affected  limb.  No  opiates  were  used  after  the  first 
week  of  treatment.  Time,  eight  weeks.  In  many  neu- 
ralgias, but  especially  trifacial,  I  almost  invariably  pre- 
scribe gelseminum.  There  are  but  few  cases  of  dental 
neuralgia  that  it  will  not  promptly  relieve.  In  this  malari- 
ous district  quinine  is  also  an  excellent  remedy.  Of  course 
the  general  health  must  be  attended  to. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  pain  in  the  kidney, 
spermatic  cord,  and  testicle  with : 

R  Bal.  Copaiva 3ii 

Sweet  Spts.  Nit 3ii        M. 

S.     One  c.  p.  every  four  hours. 
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Keep  the  bowels  regular  by  small  doses  of  rhei  and 
aloes,  but  do  not  purge. 

Some  women — and  men  too — are  subject  to  pain  in 
region  of  heart,  with  palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath, 
etc.     I  prescribe : 

1^  Fl.  Fxt.  Valerian     ....      3i 

Chloroform 3i 

Alcohol 3vii        M. 

S.  One-half  to  one  c.  p.  every  15  to  30  minutes  till 
relieved,  then  as  indicated. 

Dilute  it  well  with  water  or  syrup. 

It  acts  exceedingly  well  in  those  cases,  and  also  in  hys- 
terical attacks.  I  use  it  in  some  cases  of  labor,  especially 
when  the  woman  is  anxious,  nervous,  and  excited ;  also 
when  the  pains  seem  to  be  located  mostly  in  the  back. 
It  calms  her  down  and  labor  progresses  much  more  satis- 
factorially  to  all  concerned. 

For  dyspepsia  and  indigestion  I  prescribe  the  following : 

Jfc  Ehei  Pulv. 

Oubebs  " 

Hydras.  Can.  Pulv. 
Brom.  Pat.,     .     .     .     a  a  one  part 
Quinia  Sulph.,     .     .     .     half     "  M. 

Triturate  them  thoroughly,  and  to  an  adult  give  twelve 
gr.  doses  four  times  per  day. 

Mr.  C.  had  a  distressing  pain  in  his  stomach  for  which  he 
took  a  large  swallow  of  spts.  camphor,  which  was  pure 
alcohol  saturated  with  the  gum,  and  as  a  consequence 
his  mouth,  throat,  oesophagus  and  stomach  became  so 
inflamed  and  tender  that  he  could  scarcely  swallow  even 
liquid  food.  Various  remedies  were  tried  for  a  week, 
when  I  put  him  on  a  saturated  solution  brom.  i)ot.,  a  table- 
spoonful  every  three  hours.  He  Avas  completel}^  cured  in 
48  hours.  This  also  acts  well  in  acute  conjunctivitis,  one 
or  two  drops  in  the  eye  four  times  a  day.  Used  as  an 
injection  in  simple  vaginitis  it  is  good. 

In  some  cases  of  atonic  diarrhea,  where  the  bowels 
move  every  time  any  thing  is  swallowed,  and  medicine 
does  no  good,  I  have  used  a  strong  decoction  of  coffee 
with  excellent  success.  Use  it  cold  and  clear,  letting  an 
adult  drink  from  a  half  to  one  pint  every  three  or  four 
hours.     After  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours  let  patient  com- 
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mence  on  boiled  or  thickened  milk,  gradually  expanding 
his  bill  of  fare.  Brandy  made  quite  thick  with  flour  is 
also  good  in  these  cases. 

In  dysmenorrhea  a  pill  composed  of  one  gr.  opium  to 
one-half  gr.  ext.  belladonna  every  three  hours  is  quite 
beneficial.  In  the  neuralgic  form  I  use,  in  addition  to  the 
pill  gelseminum  and  cohosh  a  a,  mix,  ten  drops  every  two 
hours.  In  the  neuralgic  form  it  is  imperative  to  institute 
a  tonic,  and  building  up  treatment  during  the  inter-cata- 
menial  period. 

Pityriasis  Vei^sicolor  can  be  quickly  and  permanently 
cused  with : 

^  Nat.  Sulphite 3i 

Glycerine 3iv 

Water ''  M. 

Use  a  as  lotion  once  a  day. 

AG7ie  in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  A,  Basacea^  can 
be  cured  by  restraining  the  appetite,  eating  very  moder- 
ately, and  having  the  diet  constituted  principally  of  oily 
articles.     Also  use  the  following  after  meals : 

^  Solut.  potassa  arsen. 

S.     Two  to  six  drops  in  water. 


A  Case  of  Eclampsia. 

By  A.  J.  McIntosh,  M.  D.,  Allendale,  Illinois. 

Was   called  at  half  past  1  o'clock  on  the.  morning  of 

February  6th,  1876,  to  see  Mrs.  M .     Was  told  that 

she  was  at  the  full  term  of  her  first  gestation,  and  that 
labor  pains  had  set  in  during  the  early  part  of  the  previ- 
ous night ;  that  the  pains  had  been  regular  and  gradually 
increased  in  frequency  and  force,  until  11  o'clock,  when 

Doctor  was  called  in,  and  under  whose  tender  care 

she  had  been  during  the  night.  On  inquiring  into  her 
previous  health,  was  informed,  that  for  two  weeks  it  had 
been  bad,  that  she  had  been  complaining  of  dizziness, 
pain  of  the  head,  and  various  noises  in  the  ears,  and  that 
she  spoke  of  feeling  very  curious.  Bowels  had  been  slug- 
gish ;  urine  scanty  and  highly  colored,  and  on  cooling  let 
fall  an  abundant  lateritious  deposit.  The  doctor  informed 
me  that  he  had  discovered  nothing   wrong,  until   three 
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o'clock,  when  the  pain  entirely  ceased,  and  convulsions 
set  in,  and  that  he  had  been  giving  her  nothing  but  some 
pulv.  ergot,  and  small  doses  of  ipecac.  These  he  had 
given,  off  and  on,  since  his  arrival  at  the  scene.  Judg- 
ing from  the  account  given  by  the  attendants,  the  pains, 
after  the  doctor's  arrival,  had  been  fearful.  The  uterus, 
which  had  been  goaded  to  fury  by  the  repeated  doses  of 
ergot,  was  now  in  a  state  of  inertia.  The  head  of  the 
child  was  found  just  touching  the  perineum,  in  which 
position  the  doctor  said  he  found  it  at  11  o'clock  the 
night  before.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  with  such  active 
pains,  wliy  was  the  child  not  expelled?  On  my  arrival 
she  was  just  recovering  from  the  fifth  paroxysm,  the  first 
being  so  severe  as  to  render  her  perfectly  insensible  to  all 
surrounding  impressions,  in  which  condition  she  remained 
throughout  the  intervals.  Not  being  informed  of  the 
case,  I  had  to  return  for  my  forceps,  chloroform,  etc.,  as 
the  doctor  had  none,  and  so  far  there  had  been  nothing 
done  to  control  the  convulsions,  or  assist  the  delivery. 
On  seeing  her  again,  she  was  convulsed  the  sixth  time. 
The  paroxysm  being  controled  by  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform, the  forceps  were  applied  and  the  child  delivered, 
living,  but  very  feeble,  (alive  and  well  at  this  date.  May 
18th,  1876).  The  convulsions  now  ceased  for  about  six 
hours,  and  again  returned  at  varying  intervals  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  when  death  closed  the  scene.  The 
course  continued  from  the  first  paroxysm  until  death,  the 
brain  being  perfectly  overpowered  by  the  first  shock. 
Urine  drawn  by  catheter,  threw  down,  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  about  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  albumen.  Venesection, 
the  sine  qua  non  in  this  case,  was  not  resorted  to  for  the 
reason  that  the  patient,  with  a  quick  and  barely  percepti- 
ble pulse,  was  considered  to  be  almost  in  articula  mortis 
when  first  seen.  Most  of  the  medicines  administered  by 
the  mouth  ran  out,  and  was  not  swallowed.  The  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  gave  all  the  relief  that  was  obtained. 
Had  the  forceps  and  venesection  been  called  in  requisition 
in  this  case,  even  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (which 
was  not  done  until  eight),  I  have  do  doubt  but  it  would  have 
terminated  more  favorably;  and  had  the  premonitory 
symptoms  been  understood  and  judiciously  treated,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  neither  would  have  been  required. 
But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  such  cases  will  now 
and  then  occur,  and  such  treatment  must  be  expected  so 
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long  as  our  state  has  no  law  upon  her  statutes  governing 
the  qualifications  of  her  medical  practitioners.  The  state 
of  Illinois  is  just  as  strenuous  in  her  requirements  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  her  medical  officers  for  the  army, 
navy,  and  her  public  charities,  as  any  state  of  the  union, 
which  is  evidence  that  she  does  not  ignore  medical  ability. 
Then  how  inconsistent  that  a  higher  grade  of  medical 
qualification  is  required  for  treating  our  soldiers  and  sai- 
lors than  for  our  parents,  wives  and  little  ones.  The  law 
of  the  state  of  Texas,  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  is  appli- 
cable to  our  own,  and  would  be  some  protection  to  the 
canaille,  who,  of  all  things,  know  least  of  medicine,  and 
who  unwittingly  suifer  all  the  impositions  of  quackery. 
It  would  also  afford  some  protection  to  the  physician, 
who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and  all  his  fortune, 
in  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  so  essential  in  the 
hour  of  peril. 


Conjunctivitis. 


By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  conjunctiva  is  a  mucous  membrane.  It  commences 
at  the  margins  of  the  lids,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
common  integument,  and  lines  their  posterior  surfaces. 
Near  the  orbital  border  of  the  lids  it  changes  its  course, 
and  is  reflected  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  sclerotic. 
That  portion  which  lines  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lids 
is  called  the  palpehrcd  conjunctiva^  the  portion  reflected 
over  the  globe  is  termed  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  Con- 
junctivitis simply  means  an  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
]3rane.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  membrane  on  the  lids,  or  it  may  extend 
and  involve  the  ocular  portion. 

In  order  to  examine  the  upper  eyelids  properly  it  is 
necessary  to  evert  or  turn  them.  Although  it  is  a  simple 
operation,  yet  there  are  some  who  do  not  succeed  in  the 
attempt.  About  the  easiest  way  is  to  take  hold  of  the 
lashes,  or  margin  of  the  lid,  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  patient 
to  look  downward.  Then  take  a  probe  or  pencil  and  place 
the  end  of  it  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  lid,  and 
with  a  quick  movement  you  raise  the  margin  of  the  lid 
up  over  the  end  of  the  pencil,  at  the  same  time  you  press 
YoL.  YL— 3 
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the  upper  part  of  the  lid  downward.  Then  by  pressing 
the  edge  of  the  lid  backward  against  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  and  removing  the  pencil,  the  conjunctiva  will  be 
brought  into  view.  The  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  is 
some  times  used  instead  of  the  pencil.  The  conjunctiva 
will  be  red  and  swollen.  The  meibomian  glands,  which 
in  a  normal  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  seen,  are 
now  nearly  or  entirely  hid  from  view.  The  inflammation 
generally  commences  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  and, 
if  sufficiently  severe,  extends  to  the  ocular  portion,  and 
may  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  When  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  is  inflamed  we  find  it  characterized 
by  a  superficial  net  work  of  coarse  blood  vessels.  By 
moving  the  conjunctiva  these  vessels  will  move  over  the 
sclerotic,  the  latter  being  seen  through  the  meshes.  If 
the  inflammation  extends  deeper  and  involves  the  vessels 
of  the  subconjunctiva,  then  we  would  find  a  diff'erent  state 
of  aff'airs.  Instead  of  a  coarse  net  work  of  blood  vessels 
of  a  brick  red  color,  that  was  movable  over  the  sclerotic, 
we  would  see  fine  vessels  of  a  rosy  hue,  that  run  from 
the  cornea  directly  outward,  and  not  movable.  These 
vessels  would  lie  so  close  together  that  the  w^hite  sclerotic 
could  not  be  seen.  The  temperature  of  the  lids  is  some- 
times increased ;  they  may  be  swollen  and  oedematous. 
ilf  the  inflammation  is  severe,  there  may  be  an  infiltration 
of  serum  into  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  raising  it  up  around 
the  cornea  like  a  wall.  This  oedematous  condition  of 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  called  chimosis,  and  is  gener- 
ally more  marked  in  purulent  or  gonorrheal  ophthalmia. 

At  first  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  tears.  The 
patient  has  a  sensation  as  if  there  was  dust,  dirt  or  grit 
in  the  eyes,  and  rubs  them  frequently.  Later  there  is 
a  mucous  discharge  with  more  or  less  pus  mixed  with  it. 
The  eyelids  are  glued  together  of  a  morning  by  the 
secretion  collecting  along  their  edges  during  sleep.  There 
is  generally  not  very  much  pain,  and  light  is  not  very 
painful.  About  the  only  eff"ect  on  vision  is,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  secretion  on  the  cornea  objects  are  some- 
times indistinct,  but  by  '-winking"  or  cleansing  the  eye 
with  tepid  w^ater,  this  is  generally  removed. 

The  causes  of  conjunctivitis  are  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet,  heat  or  glare  as  from  a  furnace,  smoke,  dust,  work- 
ing at  fine  work  by  artificial  light,  etc.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  contagion. 
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The  mild  forms  of  conjunctivitis  do  not  last  but  a  few 
days,  and  are  generally  very  easily  subdued.  It  may  run 
its  course  and  get  well  without  any  treatment. 

In  the  common  forms,  where  there  is  not  a  very  severe 
grade  of  inflammation,  the  treatment  is  simple  and  easily 
executed.  If  there  is  constipation,  give  a  valine  cathartic. 
If  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  temperature  of 
the  lids,  apply  cold  water  dressings  to  them.  If  the  cold 
is  not  soothing  and  there  is  pain  in  and  around  the  eyes, 
then  make  warm  applications  of  hops  or  poppies.  In 
severe  cases  where  there  is  much  inflammation  as  well  as 
pain,  then  leeches  will  be  beneficial.  They  should  be 
applied  to  the  temple  or  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye 
over  the  lachrymal  bone  or  ossa  rengins.  Leeches  should 
not  be  applied  directly  to  the  lids,  as  there  is  danger  of 
an  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  even 
of  erysipelas  following.  The  next  in  order  will  be  the 
application  of  astringents.  We  are  supposing  the  case 
to  be  uncomplicated,  that  is,  no  trouble  existing  in  the 
cornea,  iris,  ciliary,  etc.  About  the  best  astringent  to 
commence  with  is  sulphate  of  zinc,  grs.  iii  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  Sometimes  a  little  morphia  is  added 
to  the  solution.  The  application  may  be  made  three  times 
a  day,  putting  about  four  drops  in  the  corner  of  the  eye 
each  time.  A  few  days  with  this  treatment  is  frequently 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  is 
frequently  found  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  The 
attendants  should  be  warned  not  to  use  the  same  basin  or 
bowel  that  has  been  used  in  cleansing  the  eyes,  as  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  transferred  from  one  to  another  in 
so  doing.  When  the  patient  goes  out  he  should  wear  a 
shade  to  protect  the  eyes  from  wind  and  light.  If  there 
should  be  any  trouble  with  the  cornea  or  iris  atropine 
should  be  used. 


A  Case. — John  Brown,  aet.  45,  came  into  the  office  and 
said  he  had  sore  eyes.  Now  John,  like  the  maj  ority  of  people, 
calls  all  aff'ections  of  the  eyes  by  one  name,  viz.,  sore  eyes. 
Stated  that  he  had  been  out  hunting  and  got  caught  in  a 
shower,  getting  very  wet.  The  next  day  his  eyes  began 
to  be  a  little  red  and  "•  watery."  He  thought  the  trouble 
would  pass  off  in  a  few  days  and  paid  very  little  attention 
to  them.     The  next  day  they  were  worse  and  he  began  to 
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feel  a  little  anxious,  so  he  consulted  one  of  his  neighbors 
to  know  what  he  should  do.  His  friend  told  him  that  he 
knew  what  would  cure  them.  His  mother's  grandfather 
knew  a  man  who  had  had  sore  eyes  for  a  long  time,  that 
he  put  every  thing  in  them  that  he  could  hear  of  and 
came  very  near  going  blind.  But  after  while  he  put 
something  in  them  and  they  got  well.  He  had  forgotten 
what  it  was  but  John  Smith  could  tell  him.  Now  John 
Smith  knew  something  about  sore  eyes  He  had  heard 
of  a  fellow  who  had  had  them  and  went  to  a  doctor  for 
treatment.  Tlie  doctor  found  that  something  had  grown 
over  the  eyes  and  took  a  knife  and  scraped  it  off,  then 
the  eyes  got  well.  Smith  told  Brown  that  he  thought 
that  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him  to  have  done. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  Smith's  advice.  Brown  called  on 
an  old  lady  who  had  heard  of  some  body  being  cured  of 
a  sore  eye,  by  putting  in  it  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water, 
and  bathing  it  with  salt  and  whisky.  John  tried  this 
and  it  did  no  good.  Said  he  did  not  mind  the  salt,  but  did 
not  like  to  waste  the  whisky  in  that  kind  of  style.  One 
of  his  friends  advised  him  to  take  catnip  tea,  but  it  was 
to  be  taken  cold,  without  any  sugar  in  it,  also  to  drink  it 
through  a  large  stem.  All  this  he  did  without  any  benefit, 
and  finally  we  saw  him.  We  commenced  treatment  by 
giving  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.   Then  gave  him  the  following : 

^  Zinci  Sulph gr.  iv 

Aq.  Dest 3i  M. 

Sig.     Four  drops  in  the  eyes  three  times  a  day. 

This  was  the  course  pursued,  and  in  about  a  week  he 
had  no  more  trouble  with  his  eyes.  As  stated  before,  the 
tendency  is  to  get  well,  and  no  doubt  if  he  had  not  irri- 
tated his  eyes  with  the  different  remedies  ( ? )  that  he 
heard  of,  protected  them  with  a  shade,  and  used  a  three 
grain  solution  of  alum  three  or  four  times  a  day,  they 
would  have  been  well  ere  the  time  we  saw  him. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  News  we  reported  a 
case  of  divergent  squint.  Immediately  following  the  op- 
eration he  saw  objects  singly  to  within  about  eight  degrees 
of  the  median  line  on  the  right.  At  present  he  can  see 
objects  singly  up  to,  and  twenty  degrees  beyond,  the  med- 
ian line,  i.  e.,  to  the  left  of  it.  When  he  views  an  object 
directly  in  front  of  him,  at  some  distance,  he  has  diplopia, 
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or  double  vision.  But  if  the  object  is  brought  close  to 
his  face,  he  sees  but  one,  and  continues  to  do  so  until 
after  it  has  been  moved  eight  or  ten  feet  from  him,  then 
the  left  eye  generally  deviates,  turning  outward.  To-day 
he  can  maintain  single  vision  at  a  greater  distance  than 
he  could  five  days  ago.  This  signifies  that  he  is  improving, 
and  the  prospect  is,  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  see  ob- 
jects singly  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  near  his  face.  He 
has  no  trouble  in  reading  fine  print,  using  both  eyes  at 
the  same  time.  He  still  has  a  slight  degree  of  dizziness 
when  he  walks  with  the  left  eye  closed. 


Mr  Cook,  20  Stark  street,  accidentally  got  some  sul- 
phuric acid  in  his  right  eye  while  at  work  in  the  vitriol 
establishment  of  Marsh  &  Harwood,  on  Nov.  17th,  at 
the  time  he  was  luting,  having  some  soft  clay  saturated 
with  the  acid.  A  small  piece  of  the  clay  flew  and  struck 
him  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye.  The  pain  was  so 
great,  that  he  began  to  rub  the  eye  immediately,  which 
spread  the  clay  around  over  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
especially  the  former.  The  clay  was  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Amick  called  in.  We  immedi- 
ately cleansed  the  eye  with  cold  water,  and  gave  morphia 
to  relieve  the  severe  pain.  We  saw  the  patient  about  two 
hours  after  the  accident  occurred.  The  conjunctiva  was 
red  and  injected.  Whenever  he  opened  the  eye  the  hot 
tears  ran  down  over  the  cheek,  and  the  pain  became  more 
severe.  All  of  that  portion  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  be- 
tween the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  inner  canthus, 
extending  from  the  margin  of  one  lid  to  the  other,  with 
the  eye  open,  was  destroyed.  The  inner  margin  of  the 
cornea,  extending  over  an  arc  of  three  lines,  and  a  line  in 
Avidth,  was  perfectly  white,  looking  like  a  very  marked 
degree  of  arcus  senilis.  The  rest  of  the  cornea  was  normal. 
The  iris  appeared  to  be  slightly  swollen.  The  lids  were  red 
and  swollen,  the  patient  still  complaining  of  pain. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  already  instituted,  we  put 
a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  in  the  eye.  A  four  grain  solution 
of  atropine  was  ordered,  of  which  four  drops  were  to  be 
put  into  the  eye  every  two  hours.  The  next  day  the  pa- 
tient felt  much  easier.  The  inflammSftion  was  as  marked 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  pus  being  secreted  so  freely  that 
the  eye  had  to  be  cleansed  every  hour.  The  iris  was  about 
half  dilated.     The   inflammation   in   the   lids   was    more 
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marked,  extending  down  below  the  malar  bone.  This 
oedematous  portion  was  of  a  reddish  cast,  with  an  in 
creased  temperature.  It  was  of  a  puffy  rather  than  a 
doughy  nature,  and  did  not  have  that  dusky  hue  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  also  of  arnica  was  used.  The  atropine  was  continued 
every  two  hours.  On  the  third  day,  there  was  an  improve- 
ment of  all  of  the  symptoms.  Pus  was  still  secreted 
freely.  No  change  in  treatment,  except  the  atropine, 
which  was  used  every  three  hours.  On  the  fifth  day,  a 
three  grain  solution  of  zinci  sulph.  was  ordered,  to  be  used 
three  times  a  day.  Eight  days  after  the  accident  his  eye 
was  nearly  well.  There  was  still  a  little  hypersemia  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  white  line  on  the  cornea  had  disappeared, 
the  iris  was  normal,  and  there  was  no  oedema  of  the  lids. 
About  all  that  remained  to  be  seen  was  the  edge  of  the 
conjunctiva,  showing  the  extent  of  the  destructive  action 
of  the  acid. 


On  the  Visibility  of  the  Lines  of  Nobert's  19th  Band  when 
amplified  540  diameters,  considered  in  relation  to  their 
Apparent  Distance  and  Visual  Angle. 

Bv  Geo.  E,  Blackham,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Club ;  President 
Dunkirk  Microscopical  Society,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Fairmount,  Memphis  and  Jamestown  Microscopical 
Societies,  etc. 

Read  before  the  Buffalo  Microscopical  Club,  Thursday,  Dec.  7th,  1876. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  refracting  optical  instru- 
ments, or  at  least  of  two  of  them,  viz.,  the  refracting  tele- 
scope and  microscope,  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  theoretical  opticians  and  philosophers  to 
define  the  limits  to  which  the  performance  of  the  in- 
struments could  be  pushed,  and  the  successful  eiForts  of 
the  practical  opticians  and  instrument  makers  to  make 
the  performance  of  their  instruments  exceed  the  limits 
which  had  been,  on  a  priori  grounds,  set  for  them. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  the  first  who  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  was  led  from  his  experiments  on  the  dispersive 
power  (i.  e.  the  chromatic  aberration)  of  glass  lenses,  to 
declare  that  the  rude  refracting  telescope  of  his  day  was 
incapable  of  improvement,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to 
reflecting   instruments   as  the  only   mode    of   improving 
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telescopic  vision.*  After  a  time,  however,  the  varied  i^ro- 
portions  between  the  refraction  and  dispersive  powers  of 
the  various  media,  especially  flint  and  crown  glass,  were 
discovered,  the  method  of  correcting  the  aberrations  of 
convex  lenses  of  crown  glass  by  concaves  of  flint  followed, 
the  achromatic  object  glass  was  invented,  and  the  very 
optical  law  which  Newton  believed  would  prevent  the 
improvement  of  the  telescope,  has  proved,  when  more 
fully  known  and  better  understood,  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  the  telescope  has  been  improved  far  beyond 
anything  which  could  have  been  dreamed  of  in  Newton's 
time. 

The  laws  of  optics  were  all  right,  and  Sir  Isaac,  having 
misunderstood  them  in  spite  of  his  marvelous  intellect, 
was  wrong.  The  books  on  optics  had  to  be  rewritten  or 
revised,  but  the  cause  of  science  was  advanced. 

Quekett,  in  his  treatise  on  the  microscope,  after  speak- 
ing of  Lister's  discovery  of  the  two  aplanatic  foci  of 
achromatic  combination,  and  those  of  Ross  in  reference 
to  eff*ects  of  the  covering  glass,  and  his  invention  of  the 
screw  collar  correction,  stated,  that  "  the  enormous  angle 
of  135°  had  been  reached,"  and  that  ''  135°  was  the  largest 
pencil  of  light  that  could  be  passed  through  a  microscopic 
objective."  f 

This  statement  attracted  the  attention  of  the  now  ven- 
erable Chas.  A.  Spencer,  then  a  young  optician  in  a  back- 
woods town  in  this  state,  and  he  soon  demonstrated  its 
erroneouness  by  producing  his  famous  -^  with  an  angle 
aperture  of  146° ;  and  immersion  objectives  have  since 
been  made,  whose  immersion  angle  is  more*  than  90°, 
corresponding  to  an  air  angle  of  more  than  180°.  Tlie 
limit  of  resolving  power,  that  is,  of  the  closeness  of 
parallel  lines  which  could  be  seen  as  distinct  lines  w^ith 
the  microscope,  even  if  it  should  be  made  theoretically 
perfect,  has  often  been  set,  and  there  is  a  curious  agree- 
ment in  the  limits  which  have  been  set  by  various  the- 
orists. The  following  are  quoted  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
Royston  Piggott,  in  the  London  Monthly  MiGTOscojpical 
Journal.^  for  June,  1870. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  1855,  placed  it  at  80000  to  the  inch;  Dr. 
Carpenter    (2   Ed.    1859)   at  85000;  Messrs.  Sullivant  & 

*  Newton's  Optics,  Part  I.  Prop.  vii.  Theor.  vi. 

t  Frey.  "The  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Technology,  translated 
by  Cutter,"  New  York,  1872. 
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Wormley  believed  that  the  27th  band  on  Nobert's  30  band 
plate,  81213  to  the  inch,  gave  the  limit  of  resolvability. 
Mr.  John  Mayall,  Jr.,  in  the  M.  M.  «/.,  for  February,  1869, 
says : 

''With  the  -J  and  ^  Koss,  the  A  Smith,  and  with 
the  i,  -^,  jig-,  and  -^-^  by  Powell  (k  Lealand,  all  dry 
objectives  on  a  new  19  band  i)late  (Nobert),  all  the  bands 
beyond  the  12th  (73186  to  the  English  inch),  seemed  im- 
perfect— the  lines  were  not  separated." 

Professor  Helmholtz,  a  great  mathematician,  physiolo- 
gist and  physicist,  quoted  by  President  H.  C.  Sorby  in  his 
Presidential  address  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  Micro- 
scopical Society,  in  London,  February  2,  1876,  proceeds 
to  show  that  this  limit  of  distinct  vision  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  light  entering  the  object  glass, 
and  on  the  wave  length  of  light  according  to  the  following 
relations : 

d  ==  distance  between  the  lines. 

a  =  the  angle  of  divergence. 

fi  =  length  of  the  wave  of  light. 

Then  we  have  d  == -. — — 

2  sin.  a 

"  The  angle  of  divergence  is  equivalent  to  one-half  the 
true  aperture,  when  illuminated  by  an  equally  large  pen- 
cil of  light." 

All  the  calculations  are  made  for  true  focal  adjustment 
and  correction  of  the  lenses. 

President  Sorby  goes  on  to  say:  "Adopting,  then,  the 
most  simple  applications  of  Helmholtz's  formula  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  question,  I  have  calculated 
what  is  the  limit  for  the  red  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
and  for  the  mean  rays,  according  to  the  following  wave 
lengths  given  for  simplicity  in  fractions  of  an  inch. 

Red  end ^-^  |-g  q 

Mean  rays ^^{^ 

Blue  end.    .......     -g^^ 

I  have  also  calculated  the  limit  for  a  few  widely  differ- 
ent angles  of  divergence,  giving  double  these  angles  in 
order  to  make  the  comparison  more  simple  with  the  angle 
of  aperture,  so  usually  expressed,  assuming  of  course  that 
the  angle  of  divergence  of  light  from  the  condenser  is 
equally  great. 
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gives  the  wave  length  as  limit. 

((     3.  u  a  u  u        a 


60°  which 

970       u 

120° 

150° 

180°  or  an  angle  so  great  that  its  sine  is  near  unity, 
whether  practically  possible  or  not.  This  gives 
for  the  limit  half  the  wave  length  of  the  light. 

The  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
I  give  the  nearest  round  numbers :  (I  have  added  to  Presi- 
dent Sorby's  table  a  column  for  divergence  of  15°  == 
aperture  of  30°) 


G.E.B.'s 
Calculation. 

30° 

60° 

97° 

120° 

150° 

180° 

Red  end  .  . 

1 
19334 

1 
37000 

1 

55000 

1 

64000 

1 

71000 

1 

74000 

Mean  rays  . 

I 
23904 

1 
46000 

1 
69000 

1 
80000 

1 
89000 

1 

93000 

Blue  end  .  . 

1 
31303 

1 
60000 

1 
91000 

1 
10400 

1 
116000 

1 
120000 

All  these  limits  are  calculated  for  dry  lenses.  For  im- 
mersion lenses  of  eqical  ajpertuve  the  limits  would  be 
about  three-fourtns  of  the  various  magnitudes  here  given." 

These  calculations  of  President  Sorby,  founded  on  the 
formula  of  Helmholtz,  give  in  round  numbers  160000 
to  the  inch,  as  the  utmost  limit  of  resolving  power  of  a 
theoretically  perfect  immersion  lens,  wdth  the  object 
illuminated  with  tlie  extreme  blue  rays  only ;  and  of  99000 
to  the  inch  when  illuminated  with  the  red  rays,  or  with 
light,  like  unmodified  day  or  lamplight,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  the  red  rays  enter. 

For  a  long  time  the  practical  results  harmonized  well 
with  the  theoretical.  The  27th  band  of  Nobert's  30  band 
plate,  73,186  lines  to  the  inch,  and  the  16th  band  of  the 
newer  19  band  plate,  95,705  lines  to  the  inch,  seemed  to 
g'lYe  the  ultima  Thule  of  resolvability ;  and  even  when, 
in  1869,  Col.  Dr.  Woodward  succeeded  in  resolving  and 
photographing  the  true  lines  of  the  19th  band,  112,594  to 
the  inch,  with  Powell  &  Lealand's  immersion  -^  (^  when 
used  wet),  and  monochromatic  blue  sun  light,  this  result 
was  still  considerably  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  Helmholtz. 

But  when  Mr  R,  B.  Tolles  produced  his  new  formulae 
\  and  ^  duplex  front  immersion  lenses  of  more  than  180° 
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air  aperture,  and  in  his  own  hands,  and  those  of  Prof.  J. 
Edwards  Smith,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  some  others,  they 
resolved  the  19th  band  (112594  lines  to  the  inch),  by  lamp- 
light, into  the  composition  of  which  the  red  rays  entered 
plentifully,  the  limits  set  by  the  highest  theoretical  author- 
ity were  once  more  passed,  unless,  indeed,  their  excess  of 
air  angle  above  180°  be  taken  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
their  performance,  and  a  beautiful  theory  be  thus  rescued 
from  too  rude  collision  with  an  ultimate  and  demonstrated 
fact. 

When  I  state  as  a  fact  that  the  19th  band  of  Nobert's  19 
band  plate  has  been  resolved,  with  Tolles'  duplex  \  and 
artificial  (polychromatic)  light,  I  expect  to  find  (especi- 
ally among  microscopists  who  have  used  only  lenses  of 
foreign  make,)  doubters ;  and  when  I  further  specify  that 
it  was  done  with  the  B.  (one  inch)  eye-piece,  giving  an 
amjjlifi cation  of  only  540  diameters,  I  expect  to  find  the 
number  of  doubters  increased,  and  their  doubts  strength- 
ened. I  have  found  four  different  classes  of  objectors  to 
this  statement: 

1st.  Those  who  bluntly  say,  with  more  candor  than 
courtesy.  '*  I  don't  believe  it.  It -is  only  an  advertising 
dodge.     It  is  downright  puffery." 

As  this  objection  casts  a  totally  unwarranted  imputation 
upon  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  every  man  who  claims 
to  have  seen  the  19th  band  so  resolved,  it  takes  the  dis- 
cussion into  a  field  which  I  can  not  enter,  and  I  have  no 
reply  to  make. 

2nd.  The  class  who  said,  in  effect,  "  I  dont  believe  it 
because  I  never  saw  any  such  thing,  and  I  know  plenty 
of  other  good  microscopists  who  never  did."  To  this 
class  I  say,  that  proves  nothing.  No  amount  of  negative 
testimony  is  good  against  the  positive  testimony  of  two 
or  more  reliable  witnesses.  The  man  who  was  accused 
of  stealing  on  the  testimony  of  two  good  witnesses,  who 
saw  him  in  the  act,  was  not  acquitted,  though  he  offered 
to  bring  forty  witnesses  who  did  not  see  him.  The  wit- 
nesses who  have  seen  the  19th  band  resolved  by  lamplight 
with  Tolles'  \  and  1-inch  eye-piece  x  540  diameters,  are 
many  more  than  two,  and  some  of  them  are  here  to-night. 

I  presume  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  large 
majority  of  microscopists  (including  under  that  head  all 
who  own  or  use  a  microscope),  who  have  never  seen  the 
hexagons  of  pleurosigma  angulatum  with  central  light. 
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Not   that  the  feat  is  not  an   easy   one,  as  I  can  easily  ' 
demonstrate,  but  that  either  their  lenses  or  their  manipu- 
lation has  been  at  fault,  or  both,  or  that  they  have  never 
tried  the  exj)eriment. 

3rd.  Those  who  fall  back  on  the  dicta  of  Professors 
Helmholtz  and  Abbe,  and  President  Sorby,  and  say:  1 
dont  believe  it,  because  from  the  very  nature  of  sight  the 
thing  is  an  optical  and  physical  impossibility.  To  this 
class  I  say,  that  is  a  nice  formula,  very  nice,  but  it  falls 
short  of  the  facts.  The  thing  has  been  done  and  can  be 
done  again  by  any  one  who  is  in  possession  of  the  follow- 
ing requisites,  viz :  a  good  microscope  stand  with  stage 
thin  enough  to  admit  light  up  to  80°  from  the  axis  of  the 
body,  and  a  concave  mirror  of  such  curvature  that  it  can 
be  accurately  focussed  upon  the  object  slide;  a  Tolles' 
duplex  lens  of  180°  air  angle;  (there  may  be  other  lenses 
that  will  answer,  but  I  know  of  none,*)  a  Nobert  19  band 
plate,  a  lamp  giving  an  intense  and  steady  light,  one 
good  eye ;  last,  but  not  least,  sufficient  manipulative  skill. 
As  I  have  no  Nobert  plate,  I  can  not  make  the  demonstra- 
tion to-night.  But  I  can  appeal  to  those  present  who  have 
seen  the  feat  performed  by  Prof.  J.  Edwards  Smith,  to 
endorse  the  statement. 

4th.  The  class  who  say:  "  Waiving  all  other  objections, 
a  power  of  540  diameters  is  too  small  to  make  the  lines 
visible,  because  the  apparent  distance  of  a  pair  of  them, 
thus  amplified,  is  too  small  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
at  a  distance  of  ten  inches,  or,  in  other  words,  the  visual 
angle  subtended  by  that  apparent  distance  is  less  than  the 
minimum  visual  angle  for  distinct  vision." 

It  is  to  this  last  class  of  objectors  that  I  address  myself 
principally  this  evening,  and  my  answer  is,  that  the  ap- 
parent distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  a  pair  of  lines 
of  the  19th  band  at  an  amplification  of  540  is  by  no 
means  too  small  to  be  distinctly  recognized  by  the  normal 
human  eye,  nor  is  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  them 
the  minimum  for  distinct  vision. 

The  formula  taken  from  Dr.  Piggott's  paper  in  the  IL 
M.  J.,  for  June,  1870. 

The  No.  of  seconds  sub-  |    ^  20627  X  No  of  diameters  ampified 
tended  by  a  pair  of  lines   j  No.  of  divisions  to  the  English  inch, 

in  which  the  factor  20627  is  obtained  by  dividing  unity  by 

*  Dr.  Cutter  in  his  translation  of  Frey  /.  c.  states  that  Spencer  has 
resolved  the  19th  band  with  his  )^  of  175°  and  artificial  light. 
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the  natural  sine  of  one  second,  gives  for  a  pair  of  lines 
of  the  19th  band,  x  540,  a  visual  angle  of  99  seconds,  very 
nearly. 

The  apparent  distance  from  centre  to  centre  is  of  course 
obtained  by  multil)lying  the  real  distance  by  the  number 
of  diameters,  or  the  apparent  number  of  lines  to  the  inch 
by  dividing  the  real  number  by  the  diameters.  The 
apparent  number  of  lines  to  the  inch  in  this  case  is  208.3 ; 
thus,  ii^V^  =  208.3. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  either  of  these 
values  to  be  the  minimum  for  distinct  vision,  (I  speak 
always  of  the  normal  human  eye  unless  the  contrary  is 
specified),  and  I  propose  to  demonstrate  experimentally 
the  correctness  of  my  belief  to  each  of  you  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  one  good  eye,  before  the  meeting  adjourns. 

I  offer  first,  however,  the  following  statements  of  facts, 
derived  from  personal  experiment : 

There  is  visible  from  the  front  of  my  residence,  and  at 
a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  700  feet,  a  picket  fence, 
the  pickets  of  which  are  just  4  inches  from  centre  to  centre 
(of  an  adjoining  pair),  the  width  of  the  pickets  and  inter- 
spaces being  about  equal,  giving  3  pickets  and  3  spaces 
to  the  foot. 

Now  by  the  following  formula,  which  is  a  simple  modi- 
fication of  Dr.  Piggotts,  viz : 

206270 

Angle  subtended  by  a  pair  of]  ='^0  (jivisjons ~ " 

pickets  from  centre  to  centre  J  , ^  ..     foot     "^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  distant 

The  visual  angle  is  found  to  be  a  trifle  more  than  98°, 
and  the  apparent  distance  from  centre  to  centre  ==  ^-W  ^^ 
an  inch  at  10  inches.  At  the  distance  of  700  feet,"l  can 
distinguish  the  separate  pickets  with  ease  on  a  clear  day 
with  the  unaided  eye,  though  their  visual  angle  and  appa- 
rent distance  are  a  trifle  less  than  the  corresponding  values 
for  the  lines  of  the  19th  band  x  540. 

To  correspond  with  these  results  the  unaided  eye  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  lines  ^^  to  the  inch  at  a  distance 
of  10  inches,  and,  in  fact,  I  have,  myself  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, under  proper  conditions  as  to  illumination, 
lines  200  to  the  inch  on  one  of  Prof.  Kogers'  ruled  glass 
micrometers,  though  with  some  diflSculty,  which  arose,  in 
my  opinion,  not  so  much  from  the  closeness  of  approxi- 
mation as  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  lines  them- 
selves, which  are  much  smaller  than  the  interspaces,  and 
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do  not,  I  think,  exceed,  if  they  equal,  yottto"  ^^  ^^  i^^^  i^^ 
diameter. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  micrometer 
ruled  300  to  the  inch,  but  am  now  in  correspondence  with 
Prof.  Rogers  in  reference  to  ruling  a  micrometer,  consist- 
ing of  five  separate  bands,  ranging  from  100  to  500  to  the 
inch,  in  which  the  lines  shall  be  more  robust  than  in  ordi- 
nary micrometers,  the  lines  and  interspaces  being  of 
nearly  equal  width,  as  is  the  case  in  the  19th  band.  With 
this  I  hope  to  jDush  this  investigation  farther,  and  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  able  to  resolve  with  my  naked  eye. 
under  proper  conditions  as  to  illumination,  etc.,  lines  400  to 
the  inch,  or  even  closer. 

Now,  so  far  as  visual  angle  and  apparent  distance  is 
concerned  (and  it  is  this  point  alone  I  am  now  discussing), 
it  makes  no  diff'erence  whether  we  see  lines  112594  to  the 
inch  with  a  power  of  540  diameters,  or  lines  20830  to 
the  inch  with  a  power  of  100  diameters,  as  the  visual 
angle  in  each  case  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second 
less  than  99",  and  the  apparent  distance  about  208.3  to 
the  inch.  Now  if  I  can  show  lines  as  close  as  20830  to 
the  inch  with  a  power  of  100  diameters,  I  shall  of  course 
claim  to  have  demonstrated  that,  so  far  as  apparent 
distance  and  visual  angle  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing- 
impossible  in  the  resolution  of  the  19th  band  x  540.  But 
I  shall  not  be  content  with  this,  I  shall  show  to  eacli  one 
here,  who  desires  to  see  them,  and  has  one  good  eye  to 
see  them  with,  lines  24000  to  the  inch  clearly  resolved 
with  my  Tolles  1-inch  objective  of  30°  aperture  and  |  inch 
solid  eye-piece  x  200  diameters  ;  same  objective  and  B 
eye-piece  x  75  diameters  ;  and  same  objective  and  A  eye- 
piece X  50  diameters. 

Let  us  now  make  a  table  for  comparison :  * 


Apparent 

Visual 

Amplifi- 

Objective &  E.  P. 

No.  lines 

angle  in 

cation. 

to  inch. 

seconds. 

19th  Band 

1000 

P.ctL./,GV)^A.  E.P. 

112.6 

183"' 

24,000  to  inch... 

200 

Tolles'  1-in.  <&  fin.  E.  P. 

120 

172"' 

19th  Band 

540 

"       i-in.  tfe  B     " 

208.6 

99"' 

24,000  to  inch... 

75 

"      1-in      ^   B     " 

320 

64f' 

19th  Band 

270 

"       fin.  c&  A     " 

416.6 

49^'^ 
43'^ 

24,000  to  inch... 

50 

"     1-in.     <fc  A     " 

480 

*  In  this  table  the  B  eje-piece  used  with  the  1-6  was  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  that  used  with  the  one  inch,  the  experiments  beino- 
made  at  different  times  and  on  different  stands.     This  shows  the  desira^ 
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Having  shown  these  resolutions,  I  shall  have  demon- 
strated that,  so  far  as  visual  angle  is  concerned,  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  see,  as  I  and  others 
have  done,  the  lines  of  the  19th  band  x  540  and  even  x 
270  diameters. 

But  further,  if  I  shall  show  the  lines  24000  to  the  inch 
with  a  lens  having  angular  aperture  of  30°,  or  less,  I  shall 
have  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  Helmholtz  formula, 
for  by  that  formula  the  limit  of  resolution  for  a  lens  of 
80°,  and  light  into  the  composition  of  which  the  red  rays 
enter,  is  19834  lines  to  the  inch.  In  fact,  this  formula  must 
now  be  laid  aside  as  insufficient,  as  has  already  T)een  done 
with  that  of  Fraunhofer  adopted  by  Nobert  in  his  letter 

to  Col.  Dr.  Woodward,  February  26,   1869,*  sin  x  =  -^ 

which  gave  the  wave  length  as  the  extreme  limit  of  reso- 
lution for  objectives  of  extreme  aperture. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  can  not  consent  to  accept 
the  dicta  of  even  such  high  authorities  as  Professors 
Hemholtz  and  Abbe,  and  President  Sorby,  that  the  limit 
of  resolving  power  has  been  reached,  and  that  it  is,  for 
any  light  into  which  the  red  ray  enters,  74000  lines  to  the 
inch  for  dry  lenses,  or  99000  for  immersion  lenses,  for  the 
latter  limit  has  already  been  exceeded.  Had  the  dictum  of 
Newton  been  accepted  as  final  the  great  26-inch  refracting 
telesccpe  at  Washington  would  never  have  been  con- 
structed ;  and  if  Helmholtz  formula  be  accepted,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  improvement  of  microscope  objectives. 

But  the  limits  have  been  already  passed,  and  I  believe 
that  the  end  is  not  yet ;  the  future  optician  shall  give  us 
better  lenses  than  the  best  of  to-day.  Let  us  not  then  either 
despair  of  improvement  nor  sit  down  satisfied  that  perfec- 
tion has  been  reached,  but  rather,  in  the  words  of  the 
venerable  Ohas.  A.  Spencer,  the  father  of  American  mi- 
croscopy, "  search  out  the  the  faults  of  our  best  objectives, 
and  insist  that  the  maker  shall  do  better  the  next  time, 
in  the  full  confidence  that,  while  absolute  perfection  can 

bility  of  abandoning  the  plan  of  naming  eye-pieces  A,  B,  and  C,  or  1,  2' 
and  3,  and  adopting  a  nomenclature  founded  on  their  amplifying  power, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  English  and  American  objectives.  In  such  an 
improved  scheme  of  nomenclature  (which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Tolles)j  the  2-inch  ej^e-piece  would  correspond  to  the  A  eje-piece  ;  the 
1-inch  to  the  B  ;  ^  to  the  C,  etc.,  etc.. 

*  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  Dec.  1869,  page  290. 
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never  be  reached,  it  can  and  shall"  be  constantly  approxi- 
mated." 


After  the  paper  was  read,  the  finest  lines  on  the  micro- 
meter contributed  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Rogers,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  Box  15  of  the  American  Postal  Microcabinet 
Club,  and  by  him  stated  to  be  24000  to  the  inch,  were 
resolved  with  my  Tolles'  one  inch  objective,  and  the  A.  B. 
and  -^-inch  solid  eye-pieces.  Every  gentleman  present 
stated  that  he  saw  the  lines  distinctly,  but  some  added 
that  they  felt  there  must  be  a  fallacy  somewhere,  as  they 
could  not  believe  that  separate  lines  could  be  recognized 
at  so  small  a  visual  angle.  I  have  compared  these  lines 
with  my  own  micrometer,  ruled  by  Prof.  Rogers,  and  find 
that  12  lines  on  the  last  band  of  this  occupy  precisely 
the  same  space  as  2iRRr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  mine.  On  com- 
paring mine  with  one  of  Beck's  ruled  to  poVo  ^^  ^^  inch, 
I  find  they  agree  accurately. 


Selections. 


The  Relation  of  Trophic  changes  to  certain  alterations  of 
Sensation  and  Motility. 

By  Allen  McLane  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  Epileptic 
and  Paralytic  Hospital,  New  York  ;  Member  of  American  Neuro- 
logical Association,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  neuro-physiological  studies 
is  that  of  trophic  influence,  and  though  the  existence  of 
trophic  nerves  is  denied  by  many,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  able  investigators  who  have  given  us 
reports  of  definite  and  valuable  experiments,  which  clearly 
prove  the  existence  of  certain  nerve  fibers,  which  markedly 
influence  nutrition.  The  neurologist  will  constantly  meet 
with  clinical  examples  of  such  changes,  which  are  Jbeauti- 
ful  evidences  of  this  form  of  pathological  action. 

It  was  Waller  who  announced  the  indisputable  fact 
that  nerves  cut  off  from  their  centers  degenerate.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  by  cutting  the  posterior  root  of 
a  spinal  nerve  between  the  intervertebral  ganglion  and 
its  emergence  from  the  cord.  The  part  attached  to  the 
cord  degenerates,  while  that  connected  with  the  ganglion 
retains  its,  vitality.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cut  be  made 
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at  the  distal  side  of  the  ganglion,  the  remote  trunk  de- 
generates, while  that  coming  from  the  ganglion  is  unin- 
jured. This  shows  rather  conclusively  that  certain  nerve 
trunks  depend  upon  their  connection  with,  and  the  normal 
condition  of,  the  ganglionic  centers  they  may  be  attached 
to.  This  experiment  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  how 
disease,  such  as  neuritis,  for  example,  may  destroy  the 
connection  of  any  nerve  with  a  ganglionic  center,  and 
peripheral  changes  may  result. 

Again,  in  certain  central  diseases,  such,  for  instance,  as 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  it  will  be  found  that  cer- 
tain cells  in  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord  are 
destroyed,  which  send  fibers  to  special  muscles  which  are 
atrophied,  while  other  cells  in  the  locality  remain  healthy. 
Duchenne  and  Westphal  advanced  this  idea  to  trophic  cells, 
and'  clinical  experience  certainly  proves  that  they  may 
not  have  been  wrong  in  their  conclusions. 

In  defiance,  however,  of  this  law  of  Waller's  it  is  proved, 
by  one  disease  especially,  that  the  other  functions  of  a 
nerve,  w^hether  it  be  sensory  or  motor,  may  remain  per- 
fectly intact,  and  still  trophic  changes  may  folllow. 
Brachet,  Flint,  and  others  have  proved  that  development 
has  taken  place  in  monsters,  who  have  lived  some  time 
without  any  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Consequently  this  is  an 
argument  for  the  dependence  of  nutritive  changes  upon 
vaso-motor  action.     * 

As  an  example  of  the  disease  I  have  alluded  to,  where 
a  healthy  cerebro-spinal  nerve  may  exist,  and  still  trophic 
changes  of  the  most  decided  character  may  occur,  I  may 
mention  progressive  partial  facial  atrophy.  So  far,  I  think, 
no  post  mortem  examinations  have  been  made,  but  even 
if  they  have  not,  there  is  no  aff'ection  of  sensation  or 
motion  which  points  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal nerve  fibers. 

I  think  we  may  assume  that  trophic  processes  are  closely 
connected  with  modifications  of  sensorial  and  motorial 
function,  though  they  may  not  be  directly  dependent 
ui)on  either. 

I.  Trophic  changes  may  be  influenced  by  altered  sensa- 
tion alone. 

II.  Trophic  changes  may  be  influenced  by  motorial 
alterations. 

III.  Trophic  changes  may  occur  independent  of  any 
alteration  of  motorial  or  sensorial  function. 
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Neuralgia  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  the  first  class, 
and  a  continued  hyperaesthetic  condition  may  be  followed 
by — 1.  Muscular  atrophy.  2.  Destruction  of  hair  and  pig- 
ment cells.  3.  Eruptions  dependent  upon  local  loss  of 
vitality.  In  sciatica  oftentimes  the  affected  leg  will  be  an 
inch  or  more  less  in  circumference  than  its  fellow,  and  in 
facial  neuralgia  the  wasting  of  certain  muscles  of  the  face 
is  sometimes  seen.  Nothnagel  considers  atrophy  follow- 
ing sciatica  to  be  due  to  an  affection  of  the  nerves  gov 
erning  the  vessels,  and  that  the  loss  of  substance  depends 
upon  an  insufficient  blood  supply.  Of  thirty  cases  he 
examined,  five  were  found  with  atrophied  limbs,  and 
"  four  of  these  were  complicated  with  vascular  cramp ," 
and  not  to  any  change  in  the  nerve  fibers  themselves. 
Now  I  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  trophic 
changes  (pei^  se)  may  exist  without  any  vascular  complica- 
tion whatever.  This  can  be  verified  by  the  observations 
-^f^^Himes  and  others,  who  have  found  unilateral  vaso- 
motor neuroses  of  long  standing  without  any  wasting. 
Even  supposing  such  want  of  use,  on  account  of  the  pain- 
fulness  of  the  effort,  be  given  for  a  cause,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  account  for  the  change,  for  many  cases  have  been 
met  with  in  individuals  who  took  as  much  exercise"  as 
others  more  healthy.  The  blood  supply  of  the  muscles  is 
clearly  not  interrupted. 

Neuralgic  patients  occasionally  attract  attention  on 
account  of  certain  curious  changes  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  face.  White  tufts  in  the  track  of  the  supra-orbital 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  white  hairs  in  the  eyebrows,  etc., 
bear  evidence  of  the  close  connection  between  Severe  pain 
and  trophic  changes. 

Weir  Mitchell  relates  a  number  of  instances,  some  of 
which  I  have  seen  repeatedly.  Not  only  does  the  hair  fall 
out  sometimes  with  neuritis,  but  it  may  also  become  thick 
or  bushy.  These  changes  have  been  witnessed  chiefly  in  the 
cases  of  hyperaesthetic  skin,  by  Larrey  and  others.  Weir 
Mitchell  dwells  upon  cerain  trophic  alterations  following 
paralysis,  and  he  has  seen  the  hair  disappear  from  the 
fingers,  and  the  nails  become  curved. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  this  mal-nutrition  which  fol- 
lows acute  pain  is  the  curious  state  of  the  teeth  which  old 
neuralgics  suffer. 

In  one  case  under  my  charge  at  present  the  teeth  on 
one  side  are  perfectly  white,  sound,  and  healthy,  while 
Vol.  VI.— 4 
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the  others  Had  become  carious  and  fallen  out.  So  exten- 
sive is  the  alopecia  in  this  individual  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  the  result  of  syphilis,  but  am  unable  to  trace 
it  to  that  disease. 

These  changes  are  admirably  exemplified  by  various 
skin  diseases,  attended  by  exquisite  pain.  Herpes  zoster 
is  the  most  pronounced,  perhaps,  of  this  class.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  the  result  of  disordered  nerve  action,  and  is 
connected  with  neuralgia,  such  neuralgia  and  the  eruption 
being  cured  by  galvanism.  Certain  remedies,  acting  upon 
the  nerve  centers,  will  accomplish  the  same  result,  while 
local  ointments  do  no  good  whatever. 

Yulpian  has  recently  shown  the  existence  of  pemphigus 
with  certain  amy  trophic  paralyses,  and  we  may  consider 
these  skin  diseases  to  depend  upon  imperfect  vitality  of 
the  skin.  Cases  have  been  published  of  obstinate  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cornea  dependent  upon  facial  neuralgia,  and 
these  trophic  changes,  as  well  as  those  I  have  mentioned, 
disappear  with  the  pain  under  appropriate  treatment,  the 
opacity  and  ulceration  passing  away.  It  is  almost  unnec- 
essary to  dwell  upon  the  myopathies  following  occlu- 
sion of  motor  fibers,  or  trunks,  atrophies  which  are  due 
not  only  to  subsequent  want  of  exercise,  but  to  central 
destruction  as  well. 

A  striking  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  third  class 
is  partial  facial  atrophy.  In  this  disease  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  pain,  nor  is  there  impairment  of  voluntary  mus- 
cular power.  The  train  of  symptoms  is  peculiar  :  1.  Loss 
of  hair,  or  change  of  color.  2.  Skin  becomes  tense,  parch- 
ment-like, and  white.  3.  Atrophy  of  one  half  of  tongue. 
4.  The  absence  of  central  disease.  5.  Atrophy  always 
local.     6.  Sensory  and  motor  filaments  always  healthy. 

Himes,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  considers  the 
change  to  be  due  to  a  degeneration  of  nerve  filaments 
w^hich  go  to  certain  cells,  these  cells  being  trophic.  He 
cites  Pfluger,  Erb,  and  Yulpian  in  support  of  his  theory. 

Whatever  we  know  it  is  so  far  only  clinical.  We  can  do 
little  more  than  theorize.  Waller  has  settled  one  point, 
perhaps  the  most  important  one ;  and  Jewell  has  found 
certain  cells  in  the  posterior  spinal  ganglia  which  evi- 
dently preside  over  specific  nutritive  processes. —  Ohio 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Propylamine  in  Rheumatism. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  rheumatic  troubles  do 
most  prevail,  and  the  countless  victims  thereof  are  experi- 
menting with  the  myriad  remedies  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  medical  profession  and  by  '•'  outsiders."  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  a  specific  for  rheumatism  has 
yet  been  discovered,  though  "  sure  cures "  are  plenty 
enough  ;  but  propylamine,  or  trimethylamine,  as  some  pre- 
fer to  call  it,  continues  to  hold  a  prominent  place  among 
the  agents  contending  for  that  therapeutical  distinction. 

In  the  Journal  for  April,  1876,  we  gave  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  concerning  the  use  of  propylamine  for 
rheumatism,  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  thoroughly 
tested  by  Awenarius  at  St,  Petersburg,  in  1854,  down  to 
the  present  year,  when  it  has  been  highly  commended  by 
Dr.  Lee,  in, the  London  Lancet^  and  by  Dr.  Gaston,  in  the 
Indiana  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  Russian  physician 
had  tried  it  successfully  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases, 
and  Dr.  Lee  in  twenty-eight ;  while  Dr.  Gaston  had  used 
it  for  eight  years,  during  which  period  it  had  failed  to 
effect  a  cure  in  only  two  cases,  and  in  these  it  afforded 
decided  relief.  To  these  witnesses  in  its  favor  we  might 
have  added  such  eminent  names  as  Drs.  Bucheim,  Dujar- 
din-Beaumetz,  Leo,  Petit,  and  W.  H.  Spencer.  Professor 
Bartholow,  in  his  recently  published  "  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,"  says  of  it: 

"  Thus  far  almost  the  only  application  made,  of  trime- 
thylamine is  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rTieumatism  and 
gout.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  produce  almost  com- 
plete relief  after  the  administration  of  a  few  doses,  but 
generally  a  longer  time  is  required  (Awenarius,  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz,  Spencer,  Leo).  It  moderates,  at  once,  the 
fever  and  its  joint-pain,  and  very  decidedly  shortens  the 
duration  of  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  diminish  the  ten- 
dency to  cardiac  complication. 

This  agent,  having  so  decided  an  influence  on  the  pulse, 
temperature,  and  excretion  of  urea,  will  in  the  future, 
doubtless,  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  other  diseases." 

We  cite  for  the  benefit  of  our  professional  readers  what 
the  same  authority  says  concerning  the  "  antagonists  and 
incompatibles  "  of  the  agent: 

''  Chemically  trimethylamine  is  incompatible  with  the 
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mineral  acids,  the  salts  of  the  metals,  the  alkalies  (chlo- 
rides), and  vegetable  infusions.  It  should  always  be  pre- 
scribed alone,  in  solution,  in  some  aromatic  water.  Thera- 
peutically, it  is  antagonized  by  the  stimulants,  opium, 
belladonna,  digitalis,  etc." 

The  only  makers  of  propylamine  in  this  country  are 
Messrs.  Billings,  Clapp  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  They  are  now 
manufacturing  the  cJiloride^  and  their  display  of  this  rare 
salt  attracted  much  attention  at  Philadelphia.  For  thera- 
peutical purposes,  the  chloride,  which  is  specially  com- 
mended by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  free  from  the  disagreeable  taste  of  propylamine. 
It  is  almost  odorless,  and  in  solution  has  an  alkaline  but 
not  unpleasant  taste.  The  ordinary  dose  is  two  grains 
everv  three  hours. 


Salicylate  of  Soda  in  Rheumatism. 

By  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y 

My  acquaintance  with  practice  in  New  York  hospitals 
began  in  1834.  Since  that  time,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
officially  or  as  a  volunteer,  I  have  been  a  very  frequent 
visitor  at  one  or  more  of  these,  or  similar  institutions.  In 
this  period  of  fourty-four  years  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  has  undergone  many  changes. 

At  first  colchicum  and  actea  racemosa  in  tincture,  sepa- 
rately or  united,  were  generally  relied  on ;  calomel  was  at 
the  same  time  often  prescribed.  After  these  followed 
quinine  in  full  doses ;  then  the  nitrate  of  potash,  an  ounce 
or  more  daily,  dissolved  in  a  quart  or  more  of  water.  The 
free  use  of  lemon-juice  was  next  tried.  So  far  there  was 
reason  to  doubt  whether  any  of  these  medicines,  except 
colchicum,  aided  much  in  the  cure ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  disease,  after  running  a  certain  course,  did 
not  terminate  spontaneously.  The  curative  effects  of  col- 
chicum, in  full  doses,  during  all  these  changes,  were  often 
demonstrated,  but  serious  accidents  were  occurring  in  its 
use,  and  the  profession  was  searching  for  a  safer  treatment. 

At  length  Dr.  Fuller,  of  London,  proposed  and  advo- 
cated the  alkaline  method.  The  carbonates,  or  converti- 
ble salts  of  soda  and  potash,  were  given  in  such  quantity 
as  to  make  the  urine  alkaline  in  two  or  three  days.     Then 
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it  really  seemed  as  if  we  had  found  a  safe  and  speedy 
remedy.  There  were  cases  that  resisted  it,  but  the  greater 
number  yielded.  The  pain  subsided  on  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  the  stiffness  remaining  a  day  or  two  longer. 
This  result,  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained,  was  a  great 
gain.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  acute  inflammations 
of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  which  attend  acute 
articular  rheumatism  are  disposed  to  wait  till  the  fifth  day 
of  the  primary  disease,  or  6ven  a  longer  time.  To  cure 
tlie  primary  disease  before  the  fifth  day  is,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  prevent  the  cardiac  complications.  It 
is  true  that  in  rare  instances  the  cardiac  inflammations 
have  been  the  first  manifestation  of  the  rheumatic  diathe- 
sis, the  aff*ection  of  the  joints  following  one  or  more  days 
after.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  cardiac  inflammations 
have  followed  that  of  the  joints  earlier  than  the  fifth  day. 
Still,  the  rule  has  an  application  sufficiently  extended  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  important  advantages  of  the  Fuller 
treatment 

Lately  the  claims  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  first  place 
among  the  anti-rheumatics  have  been  strongly  urged. 
The  following  report  of  its  use  at  Bellevue  Hospital  may 
help  the  profession  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  its  vir- 
tues. It  embraces  all  the  cases  received  in  my  wards, 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  to  the  1st  of  June,  that  could  be 
called  acute  rheumatism — eleven  in  all.  Short  abstracts 
from  the  record  of  these  cases  have  been  made,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  Dr.  Kendall  and  his  assistants,  from  the  Hospi- 
tal Case-Books.  Each  is  full  enough  to  show  the  general 
effects  of  the  medicine ;  but  as  the  effect  of  it  on  the  tem- 
perature and  pulse  is  not  always  mentioned,  I  can  add 
that  its  influence  in  lowering  the  fever  heat  and  diminish- 
ing the  excited  pulse  were  as  marked  as  its  power  to 
relieve  pain ;  apparently  because  it  neutralized  the  rheu- 
matism position,  and  removed  the  cause  of  these  disturb- 
ances. In  the  tenth  case  "  no  impression  was  made  on 
the  disease  "  for  eight  days. 

The  formula  used  in  all  these  cases  is  the  following : 

]^  Acid  salicylic 3iij 

Sodae  bicarbonas      .     .     .     .     3ij 

Glycerine 

Aq aa  3ij         M. 

Of  this  a  table&poonful  was  given  every  two  hours  for 
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the  first  day,  and  afterwards  the  same  quantity  six  times  a 
day.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  a  perfect  salicylate  of 
soda.  It  was  prepared  rather  rudely  by  the  house  physi- 
cian, not  with  reference  to  atomic  neutralizing  propor- 
tions, but  by  adding  the  soda  to  the  suspended  acid  till  he 
obtained  a  clear  solution.  It  may  be  atomically  correct 
or  it  may  not ;  it  matters  little,  as  the  combination  appears 
to  have  curative  power.  This  treatment  was  begun  by 
Dr.  Jacobi,  and  followed  up  by  me.  This  report  does  not 
include  any  of  Dr.  Jacobi's  cases,  but  the  house  physician 
informs  me  that  his  results  were  almost  exactly  parallel 
with  those  here  noted.  It  must  be  added  that  in  both 
classes  of  cases,  whenever  the  joints  were  very  painful, 
compresses,  kept  cool  by  frequent  dipping  in  cold  water, 
were  applied  to  them. 

Salicylic  acid  alone  is  reported  to  have  cured  rheuma- 
tism ;  soda  alone  cures  it ;  and  the  formula  given  here 
might  be  considered  a  union  of  Fuller's  with  Stryker's 
treatment,  were  it  not  that  the  urine  has  not  been  noticed 
to  be  alkaline,  and  that  the  quantity  usually  taken,  even 
if  separated  from  its  acid,  is  hardly  enough  to  produce 
alkalinity. 

In  view  of  nervous  symptoms,  more  or  less  alarming, 
that  have  been  reported  as  following  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid,  in  some  cases  (see  Dr.  Caro's  case,  Med.  Record.,  a 
few  weeks  ago),  it  is  important  to  state  that  no  such 
results  have  been  noticed  at  the  hospital  in  those  who 
have  taken  this  salicylate ;  indeed  no  unpleasant  effects 
of  any  kind  have  been  witnessed,  though  the  quantity  of 
the  drug  administered  is  large.  I  will  make  no  comment 
on  the  cases,  further  than  to  say  that  in  nine  of  the 
eleven  the  curative  action  of  the  medicine  was  early  seen ; 
in  two  cases  this  action  was  slow  and  incomplete.  *  / 


How  to  Discriminate  Between  Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi. 

For  some  considerable  time  past  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  and  popularize  the  Continental  fungus- 
eating  customs  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  these  attempts 
have  not  been  crowned  with  any  special  degree  of  suc- 

*  We  have  not  space  to  print  the  report  of  the  cases — suffice  it  to  sav 
.  that  the  curative  powers  of  the  remedy  were  very  marked  in  nearly  all,  ' 
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cess.  In  spite  of  our  preconceived  notions  of  French 
cooks  and  Parisian  cidsiiie^  it  must  de  admitted  much 
comes  to  table,  and  is  eaten  with  considerable  gusto 
abroad,  that  our  less  highly  educated  taste  reject  as  un- 
palatable. This  is  equally  true  of  fungus-eating.  A 
friend  of  ours,  a  keen  naturalist,  frequently  resides  for 
some  months  in  the  year  in  the  south  of  France,  and  al 
though  he  enjoys  French  fare  as  well  as  most  people,  he 
speaks  of  the  cooked  fungi  as  being  insipid  to  a  degree. 
The  method  of  procedure  with  these  articles  of  diet  seems 
to  be  that  the  fresh  fungi,  when  gathered,  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  are  preserved  for 
winter  use.  Before  being  cooked,  they  undergo  a  series 
of  continued  washings  in  water,  until  literally  all  the  re- 
maining flavor  is  washed  out  of  them.  By  this  process 
it  is  extremely  probable  many  species  are  rendered  not 
only  innoxious,  but  perfectly  wholesome,  which  would 
otherwise  produce  most  serious,  if  not  fatal  symptoms ; 
and  from  being  useless  waste  products,  become  material 
for  the  formation  of  unexceptional  protoplasm.  Many 
analyses  of  fungi  have  been  published,  but  a  real  know- 
ledge of  their  chemistry  remains  a  desideratum ;  their 
ultimate  composition  has  been  more  or  less  worked  at ; 
but  our  knowledge  of  their  proximate  constituents  is  very 
meagre.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Badham,  that  in  Rome  the 
common  mushroom  is  classed  with  poisonous  fungi,  and 
not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  public  market.  It  is  highly 
improbable  this  would  have  been  the  case  without  there 
being  some  good  and  substantial  reason  for  it,  for  Italy  is 
a  country  where  numerous  species  of  fungi  are  largely 
consumed,  and  no  fear  of  these  plants  as  a  class  exists.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  something  special  in  the  cli- 
mate of  the  districts  from  Avhich  the  Roman  market  is 
supplied  that  renders  the  mushrooms  grown  in  it  poisonous. 
We  know  how  powerful  is  the  influence  of  surrounding 
circumstances  upon  flowering  plants.  For  example,  the 
exclusion  of  light  from  potato  tubers  or  celery  plants  con- 
siderably modifies  their  properties.  Every  now  and  then  we 
hear  of  people  being  poisoned  (not  necessarily  fatally)  in 
this  country  by  eating  mushrooms,  and,  when  this  happens, 
it  is  almost  always  attributed  to  the  wrong  kind  having 
])een  gathered,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  being 
modified  by  special  circumstances.  Upon  more  than  one 
occasion  such  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  personally. 
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in  which  people  who  knew  what  was  a  mushroom  and  what 
was  not,  have  been  made  seriously  ill  by  their  repast. 
What  the  precise  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
plant  is,  which  causes  the  unpleasant  effects,  is  at  present 
unknown,  and  is  one  of  those  points  which  have  to  be 
worked  out.  Asa  rule,  however,  the  wholesomeness'  of 
the  mushroom  is  well-nigh  cosmopolitan.  Several  years 
ago  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  who  had  traveled  much 
in  Australia  and  Africa,  told  me  mushrooms  were  always 
eaten  when  found  in  his  expeditions.  Popular  credence 
points  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  those  sj)ecimens  grown 
under  trees  or  woods,  but  this  is  in  no  way  substantiated  by 
my  experience.  The  possibility  of  distinguishing  an  edi- 
ble from  a  poisonous  fungus  by  bruising  with  a  piece  of 
gold  or  silver,  has  been  repeated  time  after  time  in  all 
kinds  of  books,  so  that  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  a 
correspondent  should  ask,  in  a  recent  number  of  Science 
Gossip^  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  it  or  not.  Many 
an  excellent  mushroom  has  been  rejected  by  the  credulous 
housewife  because,  when  rubbed  with  salt  and  a  silver 
spoon,  it  has  turned  yellow!  The  vast  majority  of  mush- 
rooms grown  in  my  district,  upon  the  salt  marshes  and 
elsewhere,  turn  most  distinctly  yellow  when  cut  or 
bruised ;  but  this  is  simply  because  they  are  specimens  of 
Agaricus  arvensis^  Shoelf.,  the  horse-mushroom,  and  not 
A.  campestris^  Linn.  Fries,  in  his  "  Hymenomycetes 
Europaei,"  p.  279,  says  of  A.  arvensis^  ''  caro  alba,  immu- 
tabilis ; "  but  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the  "  English  Flora,"  says 
it  may  be  known  from  A.  campestris  by  its  almost 
white  gills  when  young,  and  yellow  stains  when  bruised. 
Most  British  fungologists  regard  this  change  of  color  as 
one  of  its  specific  characteristics ;  and  thus  it  is  really 
a  proof  of  the  w^holesomeness  of  the  fungus.  At  the 
present  moment  we  do  not  remember  any  fungus  which 
changes  color  in  at  all  a  similar  manner;  in  fact,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  of  the  Lactarii,  this  particular  change 
is  a  very  uncommon  one.  Agaricus  arvensis^  the  so-called 
horse-mushroom,  is  by  far  the  most  generally  eaten  fun- 
gus in  this  country ;  it  occurs  far  more  commonly,  is  much 
more  abundant,  and  attains  a  considerably  larger  size 
than  A.  campestris^  the  so-called  true  mushroom.  They 
are  equally  nice  in  flavor,  and  equally  wholesome. 

In   several   books   certain  general   rules  are  given   for 
ascertaining  off  hand  whether  a  fungus  may  be  eaten  or 
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not ;  they  are  so  absurd,  however,  that  botanists  simply 
smile  and  never  think  of  refuting  them.  "Who  originally 
drew  up  this  code  I  do  not  know ;  but  subsequent  writers 
have  copied  it  more  or  less  implicitly.  It  is  not  exactly 
easy  to  see  whether  these  rules  are  intended  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  mushroom  from  other  fungi,  or  edible 
from  poisonous  species  generally.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  canons  is,  that  edible  species  never  change 
color  when  cut  or  bruised.  We  have  seen  how  A.  arve?i- 
sis  comports  itself  under  such  conditions !  But  there  is 
a  variety  of  A.  campestris  (var.  refescens^  Berk.)  which 
becomes  brilliantly  pink  at  the  seat  of  injury;  and  this 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  savory  forms  of  the  mushroom  we 
know.  A.  ruhescens^  P.,  assumes,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
rufous  tint,  especially  where  it  has  been  injured  by  insects. 
Lactarius  deliciosus^  Fr.,  turns  from  bright  orange  to  a 
dirty  green,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  its  compeers.  The  mere  fact  of  a  fungus  chang 
ing  color  to  blue  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof 
of  its  toxic  qualities,  for  a  friend  of  ours  has  eaten  Boletus 
clirysenteron^  Fr.,  before  he  knew  accurately  B.  edulis^ 
Bull. ;  and  during  my  noviciate  I  several  times  partook  of 
B.  hadius^  Fa.,  without  any  ill  effects  whatever  accruing. 

Another  rule  very  commonly  relied  on  is,  that  if  a  fun- 
gus be  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  its  odor  not  offensive,  it 
may  be  eaten.  But  this  is  not  only  a  fallacious,  but  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  guide.  It  is  true  some  fungi  are 
intensely  acrid,  and  are  irritant  poisons  ;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  Lactarius  deliciosus^  one  of  the  very  best  of  our 
British  species,  as  its  name  implies,  when  eaten  raw 
causes  a  very  unpleasant  amount  of  tingling  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue.  Far  more  important,  however,  is  it  to  re- 
member that  a  fungus  may  have  a  pleasant  odor  and 
taste,  and  yet  be  most  virulently  poisonous.  Mr.  W-  G. 
Smith  was  poisoned  by  eating  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  A.fertilis^  P.,  which  had  anything  but  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Again  A.  muscarius^  L.,  has  no  acridity, 
neither  has  A.phalloides^  Fr.,  or  A.  Mappa^  Batsch. ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  two  latter,  the  poi- 
>sonous  properties  of  the  former  are  well  known.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  fungi  may  be  irritant  narcotic,  or 
narcoto-irritant  poisons,  and  while  it  is  possible  to  recog- 
nize an  irritant  by  the  taste,  a  narcotic  may  be  nearly 
tasteless. 
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There  is  one  way,  and  only  one,  by  which  edible  fungi 
can  be  distinguished  from  poisonous  ones  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  that  is  by  a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
species.  As  well  might  a  code  of  rules  be  laid  down  for 
the  discrimination  of  wholesome  from  poisonous  fruits  or 
vegetables,  as  for  fungi.  People  do  occasionally  mistake 
aconite-roots  for  horseraddish,  or  fool's  parsley  for  parsley 
proper ;  but  we  have  no  general  rules  drawn  up  in  this 
case,  neither  do  people  become  panic-stricken  and  eschew 
the  whole  race  of  condiments  because  of  these  unfortu- 
nate accidents.  But  if  any  misadventure  occurs  from 
eating  fungi,  the  whole  race  are  scouted  and  branded  as 
the  harbingers  of  death.  In  this  country  fungus-eating  is 
reserved  for  the  few ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  these 
few  are  experimentalists,  far  from  it;  for  the  species  they 
eat  have  been  known  to  be  edible,  and  have  been  eaten, 
by  the  initiated,  from  time  immemorial,  in  other  lands, 
if  not  in  this.  Like  other  kinds  of  food,  they  vary  much 
in  flavor,  in  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  digested, 
and  in  their  nutritious  qualities.  Certain  excellent  spe- 
cies cannot  be  too  widely  known,  and  every  housewife 
should  be  able  to  discriminate  them,  especially  as  they 
have  all  well-marked  characters.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned — Agaricus p7w cents ^  Scop. ;  A.  gamlosiis^  Fr. ; 
A.  nehularis^  Batsch. ;  Lactarius  deliciosiis^  Fr. ;  Coprimes 
comatus^  Fr. ;  CantJiarellus  ciharitis^  Fr. ;  Ilydnum  repra- 
dum^  L. ;  Boletus  edtdis^  Bui. ;  Ly  coper  don  giganteum,^ 
Batsch. ;  and  Fistulina  hepatica^  Fr. — Science  Gossip. 


Injecting  the  Male  Bladder  without  the  Aid  of  a  Catheter, 
and  some  of  its  Advantages. 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia,  contributes  to  the  Virginia 
Medical  Monthly  an  interesting  paper  on  this  sulDJect, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

About  the  time  that  Dr.  Zeissl,  of  Vienna  ( Wiener 
Med.  Woch.)^  published  his  method  of  introducing  fluids 
into  the  male  bladder  by  means  of  an  irrigator,  I  had 
under  my  care  a  case  of  vascular  tumor  of  the  bladder, 
in  which  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  gave  rise  to 
severe  chills  and  troublesome  bleeding.     The  patient  had 
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local  lancinating  pains  about  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
haematuria,  very  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  and  all 
the  other  indications  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  urinary 
passages.  The  use  of  the  soft  gum  catheter,  either  to 
relieve  the  occasional  retention  of  urine,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injecting  the  bladder,  was  always  followed  by 
chills  and  urethral  fever,  and  sometimes  by  a  profuse 
and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  which  blanched  and  exhausted 
the  patient. 

Instead  of  using  Zeissl's  method  described  by  Dr.  Rose, 
of  New  York  (If.  Y.  Medical  Record)^  I  resorted  to  the 
following  simple  means,  which  succeeded  admirably:  I 
took  the  common  rubber-bag  syringe,  holding  about  six 
ounces,  provided  with  a  stopcock  and  a  gutta-percha 
nozzle  tai)ering  to  a  fine  point.  The  syringe  is  one  ordi- 
narily used  to  inject  the  bladder  through  a  catheter,  and 
the  nozzle  tapers  to  a  point,  so  that  it  may  fit  any  catheter. 
This  bag  is  filled  with  warm  water,  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  all  of  the  air,  and  the  nozzle  oiled  and  introduced 
into  the  urethra  for  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  With 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  the  urethra  is 
gently  compressed  around  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  the 
stopcock  turned  on  so  that  the  water  may  flow  from  the 
syringe  into  the  urethra,  while  moderate  and  continued 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  bag,  and  the  fluid  forced  along 
the  urethra  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  press  the  urethra  too  forcibly  against  the 
gutta-percha  nozzle  of  the  syringe ;  gentle  pressure  only 
is  necessary  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  fluid,  and 
any  rough  manipulation  will  bruise  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra.  The  pressure  applied  to  the  bag 
should  be  gradual  and  continued,  the  surgeon  making  up 
his  mind,  the  first  time  li^  injects  the  bladder  in  this  way, 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  operation ;  but  after  both 
he  and  the  patient  have  practiced  it  a  few  times  it  can 
be  safely  done  more  rapidly.  The  patient,  to  whose 
case  I  have  referred,  was  in  the  habit  of  washing  out  his 
bladder  twice  a  day  by  the  plan  described  ;  and  he  did  it 
for  himself,  after  a  little  instruction,  so  skillfully,  that  he 
could  empty  the  syringeful  of  water  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder  as  rapidly  as  he  could  have  done  through 
an  ordinary  catheter.  In  making  the  injection,  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  penis  parallel  with  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  or  pulled  gently  straight  out  from  the  pubis  and 
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perpendicular  to  that  bone,  so  as,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
give  the  urethra  a  single  gentle  curve  ;  or,  in  the  second 
case,  to  make  it  an  almost  straight  tube.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  stretch  the  penis  too  much  while  the  injec- 
tion is  being  made  ;  if  stretched  and  pulled  too  much,  the 
elastic  urethral  tube  will  be  closed. 

All  of  the  fluid  in  front  of  the  sphincter  of  the  blad- 
der is  ejected  with  some  little  force  by  the  urethra  as 
soon  as  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  is  taken  away  and  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  removed  from  the  urethra ;  and  it  is 
better  to  make  some  provision  to  catch  this  fluid  and  keep 
it  from  the  patient's  clothes.  The  quantity  varies  from 
one  to  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  or  more,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  urethra,  which,  measured  in  this  way,  I 
have  found  to  difi'er  much,  not  only  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  but  also  in  diff"erent  adult  individuals. 
Sometimes,  when  the  injection  has  been  completed,  just 
before  withdrawing  the  nozzle,  and  while  it  is  being  taken 
away,  I  remove  the  pressure  which  has  been  kept  up  upon 
the  bag,  the  syringe  will  suck  up  most  of  the  water  left  in 
the  urethra.  The  injection  can  be  made  while  the  patient 
is  in  almost  any  position.  I  have  used  it  while  the  man 
was  standing  up,  or  sitting  or  lying  down,  and  when  he 
was  tied  and  in  the  position  to  be  cut  for  stone.  The 
recumbent  position  is,  however,  the  best.  The  fluid  used 
should  be  warm  ;  if  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  inject,  and  painful. 
•  Unless  there  is  some  more  serious  objection  than  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  discover  to  the  use  of  injections  of  the 
bladder,  performed  in  the  way  just  described,  I  am  sure 
this  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  present  means 
of  treating  vesical  disorders. 

In  the  case  mentioned  of  malignant  vascular  tumor  of 
the  bladder,  where  the  soft  gum  catheter  gave  rise  to 
serious  bleeding  and  to  severe  urethral  fever,  nothing  gave 
the  patient  so  much  comfort  as  the  use  of  this  gum-bag 
syringe.  He  not  only  employed  it  morning  and  night  to 
wash  out  the  blood,  mucus,  and  pus  which  collected  there, 
but  sometimes  an  injection  of  simple  warm  water  stopped 
the  pain  and  vesical  tenesmus  better  than  anything  else. 

Several  times  the  bleeding  was  stopped  by  adding  alum 
to  the  Avarm  water,  and  occasionally  borax  and  glycerine 
or  carbolic  acid  was  used.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  much  less  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  these 
and   similar  agents   than  the   mucous  membrane  of  the 
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bladder,  and  no  fear  of  injury  to  the  urethra  need  deter 
the  surgeon  from  injecting  the  bladder  in  this  way. 


Microscopy, 


Dunkirk  (New  York)  Microscopical  Society. 

Regular  Meeting,  November  10,  1876.  President  Dr. 
Geo.  E.  Blackham  in  the  chair. 

E.  L.  Mark,  Ph.  D.,  and  Miss  Francena  Gore,  were 
elected  members. 

Prof.  J.  Edwards  Smith,  of  Ashtabula,  0.,  and  Geo.  W. 
Morehouse,  Esq.,  of  Wayland  Depot,  N.  Y.,  were  elected 
corresponding  members. 

The  President  reported  progress  in  reference  to  pro 
gramme  for  the  winter. 

After  hearing  reports  of  committees  and  transacting 
some  routine  business,  the  society  adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  November  24,  1876.  Dr.  Geo.  E. 
Blaokham,  President,  in  the  t^hair. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  visitors, 
including  representatives  of  the  Jamestown  Microscopical 
Society,  and  the  Buffalo  Microscopical  Club. 

The  special  business  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture  by 
the  president  on  "  How  we  See  with  the  Microscope,-' 
which  occupied  about  an  hour,  and  was  a  plain  and  simple 
exposition  of  the  elementary  optical  principles  involved 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  the  instrument. 

Beginning  with  the  simple  statement  that  light  pro- 
ceeds in  all  directions  and  in  straight  lines  from  a  lumi- 
nous body,  the  lecture  embraced  the  following  topics : 
The  formation  of  an  inverted  image  by  rays  passing 
through  a  small  hole  and  falling  upon  a  screen ;  the  over- 
lapping and  confusion  of  images  from  several  small  holes 
near  one  another ;  the  failure  of  rays  passing  through  a 
large  hole  to  form  an  image  ;  various  forms  of  lenses 
described  and  illustrated;  the  laws  of  refraction  and 
methods  of  determining  the  refractive  indices  for  various 
media ;  the  laws  of  refraction  and  image  formation  for 
lenses ;  the  construction  and  action  of  the  optical  portion 
of  the  human  eye ;  the  action  of  convex  lenses  as  magni- 
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fiers ;  the  limitations  to  the  use  of  single  lenses  for  this 
l^urpose ;  their  faults  of  cliromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion, and  the  methods  of  correcting  them  by  concaves  of 
flint  glass  ;  the  comparative  spectra  of  crown  and  flint 
glass;  the  irrationality  of  dispersion  and  the  secondary 
spectrum;  diagrams  of  combinations  actually  in  use  in 
objectives  of  various  focal  lengths,  including  Tolles'  famous 
"museum  one-tenth";  the  construction  of  the  Huyghe- 
nian  eye-piece ;  the  action  of  the  microscope,  objective, 
and  eye-piece,  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  of  angle  of  aperture  was 
briefly  alluded  to ;  the  distinction  between  the  air  and 
immersion  angles  pointed  out ;  and  the  possibility  of  an 
objective  having  an  immersion  angle  corresponding  to 
more  than  180°  in  air  clearly  shown.  The  subject  was 
treated  in  the  most  elementary  manner  throughout,  and 
elaborately  illustrated  with  large  crayon  drawings — many 
of  them  original,  most  of  them  drawn  to  scale — and  the 
distinction  between  flint  and  crown  glass  preserved  by 
giving  each  a  special  tint,  which  was  constant  throughout 
the  series. 

At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
tendered  the  President  for  his  instructive  address. 

A  short  time  was  then  spent  in  the  examination  of  in- 
struments, accessories,  and  specimens,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned.  C.  P.  Alling,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, November  2nd,  with  Vice-  President  H.  C.  Hyde  in 
the  chair. 

As  this  was  the  first  meeting  since  the  decision  to  seek 
more  commodious  quarters,  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members,     Mr.  W.  C.  Hendrie  was  present  as  a  visitor. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hanks  donated  a  quantity  of  material  for 
mounting  in  the  way  of  Cinnabar  Crystals,  showing  double 
termination,  from  Sulphur  Bank,  Lake  County,  California. 
He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  beautifully  crystallized 
Polybasite,  from  Austin,  Nevada,  w^iich  silver  mineral  Ls 
rarely  found  so  interesting. 

Referring  to  the  sample  of  water  handed  to  him  at  last 
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meeting,  Mr.  Hanks  presented  a  paper   embodying  the 
facts  ascertained  in  his  examination,  as  follows  : 

REPORT    ON   A    SAMPLE    OF    WATER   FROM    SAN   DIEGO. 

San  Francisco,  November  2nd,  1876. — A  careful  micro- 
scopic examination  revealed  only  the  lower  animal  forms 
usually  present  in  fresh  water. 

There  is  an  absence  of  diatoms  and  other  vegetable 
forms,  which  is  peculiar. 

The  water  was  filtered  off  and  examined  chemically. 
The  only  noticeable  feature  was  the  presence  of  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  ammonia. 

The  dried  sediment  was  weighed,  calcined  and  again 
weighed.  The  loss  (organic  matter)  was  forty-three  per 
cent.,  and  the  inorganic  residue  fifty-seven  per  cent. 

The  examination  of  this  sample  has  but  little  signifi- 
cance without  more  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  filterered  to  obtain  the  sample,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  collected. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  ammonia  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  attention.  If  it  should  be  proved  to 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  it  would 
lead  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of  the  water  and  its 
fitness  for  domestic  use.  Henry  G.  Hanks. 

Dr.  Harkness,  who  is  hard  at  work  up  country,  sent  the 
vSociety  some  leaves,  with  a  fungus  found  on  them,  and 
also  a  slide,  mounted  by  him,  with  spores  of  the  same, 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  following  paper  on 
A  WILLOW  fungus: 

G.  Maso7i  Kinne^  Esq.^  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  to-day  sent  you,  for  the  Society's 
Cabinet,  a  slide.  No.  283,  together  with  some  willow 
leaves  infested  with  a  fungus.  These  diseased  leaves  are 
found  at  the  present  time  in  the  greatest  profusion  upon 
the  willows  skirting  the  Sacramento  River.  You  will 
observe  that  the  fungus  appears  both  upon  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  in  bright  yellow  heaps  (sori), 
which  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the  spores.  This 
fungus  is  the  Melampsora  Salicini  (Lev.)  belonging  to 
the  order  GcBmacei.  The  sori  are  scattered,  of  a  bright 
color  in  the  autumn,  becoming  dark  or  nearly  black  in  the 
winter.  The  mounted  slide  exhibits  a  section  of  a  leaf 
with  the  spores  in  situ.     These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  crowd- 
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ed  into  a  dense,  compact  mass,  of  a  bright  orange  color. 
The  spores  are,  in  many  instances,  globose ;  in  others 
oblong,  and  are  filled  with  granules,  The  sample  1  send 
you  is  l3ut  one  of  very  many  varieties  of  leaf-fungi  to  be 
found  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia. H.  W.  Harkness. 

Apropos  of  funguses  and  the  many  forms  assumed  by 
them  in  their  development,  which  are  noticeable  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer,  that  of  the  Phalloidece  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  marked,  though  rare.  Mr.  Kinne  exhibited 
one  found  by  Dr.  Wythe,  in  Oakland,  growing  in  the  open 
lawn,  though  their  usual  habitat  are  woods  and  hedges. 
This  fungus  which  is  highly  poisonous,  was  identified  as 
Phallus  imjpudicus. 


The  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  new  rooms,  126  Kearney  street,  Thursday  evening, 
December  7th,  Professor  Wm.  Ashburner  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hyde  donated  one  of  Zentmayer's  amplifiers, 
for  doubling  the  magnifying  power  or  any  combination  of 
eye-pieces  and  object  glasses,  which  was  adjusted  by  him 
during  the  evening,  and  its  capabilities  favorably  tested. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Charles  Stodder,  of  Boston, 
giving  further  information  relating  to  the  use  of  Wenham's 
reflex  illuminator;  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Engels  also  addressed 
the  Society  concerning  a  sample  of  fresh  water  diatoms 
obtained  by  him  in  a  stream  near  American  Flat,  Nevada, 
which  he  sent,  asking  for  an  exchange  in  the  way  of 
marine  diatoms,  etc. 

JUMPING   BEANS. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kaymond  produced  some  coneiderable  inter- 
est in  a  somewhat  common  curiosity  known  as  Jumping 
Beans,  which  came  from  Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico,  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  not 
only  the  crysalis  of  the  insect,  the  larva  of  which,  within 
the  bean,  causes  the  motion,  but  the  perfect  insect  itself. 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,  who  was  present,  stated  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  insect  before,  as  they  had  failed  to  arrive 
at  such  perfection  in  his  hands,  and  his  idea  that  it  was  a 
coleopterous  insect  was  dispelled,  for  the  little  winged, 
moth-like  body  was  one  of  the  lopidoptera,  without  ques- 
tion. The  matter  w^as  referred  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  exami- 
nation and  report. 
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Mr.  Hanks  was  asked  to  rei3ort  on  a  sample  of  so-called 
silver  mud,  i^resented  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Murdock,  and  obtained 
from  the  silver  springs  lately  discovered  in  Wasco  county, 
Oregon.  The  sample  gives  a  chemical  assay  of  over 
$3000  to 'the  ton,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
microscope  has  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Hanks  presented  two  specimens  of  minerals,  being 
gold  in  Hematite  and  Talcose  rock,  from  the  Black  Hills, 
Wyoming,  a  peculiarity  being  noted  in  the  extreme  fine- 
ness of  the  gold. 

CUPRO    SCHEELITE. 

Mr.  Hanks  also  called  attention  to  an  interesting  min- 
eral which  is  only  known  to  occur  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  resembles  scheelite,  in  which  a  X3art  of  the  lime  is  re- 
placed by  oxide  of  copper.  Prof.  Whitney,  who  first 
described  it,  has  named  it  cupro  scheelite.  This  mineral 
affords  an  example  of  the  importance  of  the  microscope 
in  determinative  mineralogy.  When  first  discovered  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture  of  scheelite  with 
some  copper  mineral ;  but  upon  a  careful  examination 
under  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly  homo- 
genous. Subsequent  discovery  of  crystals  of  cupro  schee- 
lite proved  it  to  be  a  distinct  and  new  species,  as  shown 
by  the  microscope.  One  peculiarity  of  this  mineral  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  tungstic  acid  it  contains  can  be 
isolated.  Tungstic  acid,  combined  with  soda,  forms  tungs- 
tate  of  soda,  the  solution  which  renders  cotton  cloth  in- 
combustible. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hanks  that  if  tungstic  acid 
could  be  produced  cheaply,  theatrical  managers  could 
afford  to  prepare  the  cotton  upon  which  their  scenery  is 
painted,  and  thus  greatly  lessen  the  danger  from  fire. 
Cupro  scheelite  is  said  to  occur  in  considerable  quantities 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  California. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore  exhibited  a  number  of  sheets  covered 
with  duplicate  impressions  of  a  drawing  made  from  the 
microscope,  with  a  new  device,  known  as  Zuccato's 
Papyrograph.  He  explained  the  simple  process  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  pen,  ink  and  peculiar  paper  on  which 
the  drawing  is  made,  and  suggested  that  scientific  and 
other  papers  could  be  rendered  more  valuable  by  this 
system  of  multiplying  the  drawings  of  objects  which  might 
be  referred  to  in  any  paper  read  before  the  Society. 
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The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Jan. 
4th,  with  a  fine  attendance  of  members,  Dr.  Harkness 
being  present  during  the  evening. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Gustaf 
Eisen,  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden, 
one  of  the  society's  corresponding  members,  who  called 
attention  to  a  collection  of  worms  of  the  family  enchy- 
troeidoe^  order  oligocJioeta^  sent  to  him  by  the  eminent 
Arctic  explorer.  Professor  A.  E.  Nordenskisold,  in  Sweden. 
■The  worms  were  collected  during  the  last  Swedish  expedi- 
tion to  Siberia  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  especially  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  river  Jenissej.  Dr.  Eisen  exhibited 
some  twenty  plates  of  drawings  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  difi'erent  figures  of  the  various  organs  of  said 
worms,  and  illustrated  his  descriptions  by  various  micro- 
scopical slides.  The  principal  points  of  interest  were  the 
following : 

The  collection  contained  about  eighteen  species,  or  per- 
haps more,  as  the  whole  of  the  material  was  not  as  yet 
worked  up.  Of  those  species  none  were  previously  known 
or  elsewhere  described.  From  Germany  three  or  four 
species  of  the  same  genus  have  been  sufficiently  well 
described  to  be  identified,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
identified  with  any  in  the  collection  from  Siberia. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Eisen  stated  that  the 
inner  organs  of  said  worms  diff'ered  very  much  in  size  and 
shape,  and  furnished  the  only  characteristics  by  which  the 
species  could  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  no 
external  characters  of  sufficient  value  existed.  One  of  the 
best  characteristics  is  furnished  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  especially  by  the  foremost  part 
of  the  supra  oesophageal  ganglion  or  brain.  By  studying 
the  organization  of  the  different  species,  one  could  guess 
at  or  even  form  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  whole 
genus.  For  instance,  the  brain  of  said  worms  must  origi- 
nally have  consisted  of  only  a  slight  swelling  of  the  ventral 
ganglia  or  nerves,  of  which  the  two  parts  had  not  as  yet 
grown  perfectly  together  or  been  diff'erentiated  to  any 
higher  degree.  In  such  a  state  of  development  was  yet 
one  of  the  exhibited  species  called  encJiytrceus  primoevus. 
In  fact,  by  looking  at  the  different  species,  a  perfect  series 
could  be  seen  of  the  diff'erent  states  of  the  development  of 
said  ganglion  or  brain.  In  enchytroeiis  nasutus  the  diff'er- 
entiation  was  larger,  as  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  here 
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were  wholly  grown  together,  but  still  leaving  some  traces 
of  their  former  state  by  being  concave  both  in  front  and 
behind.  In  enchytrmus  stuxhergii  the  differentiation  was 
perfect,  as  the  brain  here  was  convex  in  front.  Said 
worm  was  also  considered  to  be  more  highly  developed 
and  organized  than  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  and  family.  Accordingly,  he  separated  the  many 
species  into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  first  or  lowest  had 
the  brain  concave  in  front  and  behind;  the  second  had 
the  brain  concave  behind,  but  even  in  front ;  and  again, 
the  third  or  highest  standing  tribe  had  the  brain  convex 
both  in  front  and  behind. 

In  the  worms  which  were  hermaphrodites  w^ere  found 
organs  of  generation  of  two  kinds :  male  and  female.  The 
female  organs  consisted  of,  first,  ovaries  containing  eggs 
in  different  states  of  development,  and  second,  of  a  ]3air 
of  receptacles  for  the  spermatozoa,  peculiarly  shaped, 
and  varying  in  size  and  form  of  different  species.  The 
ovaries  were  generally  found  in  the  twelfth  segment,  the 
receptacles  again  always  in  the  fourth  segment  of  the 
worm  counted  from  the  head  or  the  mouth.  The  male 
organs  consisted  of  first,  testes  producing  the  spermatozoa, 
and  second,  of  a  pair  of  efferent  ducts  through  which  the 
spermatozoa  were  carried  to  the  outside  of  the  body,  and 
from  there  to  the  receptacles  in  the  front  j)art  of  the 
worm,  where  they  were  stored  up  in  large  quantities  for 
future  use.  The  testes  were  situated  in  or  near  the  11th 
or  12th  segments,  the  efferent  ducts  were  always  found 
in  the  11th  segment. 

The  minute  anatomy  and  histology  of  said  organs  was 
shown  partly  by  drawings,  partly  by  microscopical  slides 
previously  prepared.  The  shape  and  development  of  the 
receptacles  for  the  spermatozoa,  furnished  good  characters 
by  which  the  different  species  could  be  recognized. 

The  system  of  circulation  was  very  simple,  and  consisted 
only  of  a  single  ventral  vessel  uniting  itself  with  a  dorsal 
one  in  the  front  part  of  the  body.  The  blood  was  either 
red  or  white,  the  last  the  most  frequent.  The  lymphatic 
system  was  simpler  yet,  as  here  no  vessels  at  all  occurred, 
the  lympha  floating  free  in  the  perivisceral  cavities  of 
the  body.  The  lymphatic  fluid  contained  corpuscles 
resembling  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  higher  animals, 
and  in  each  species  a  different  form  of  said  corpuscles 
existed,  giving  good  characters  for  the  distinction  of  the 
species. 
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Dr.  Eisen  stated  that  he  had  also  found  several  species 
of  the  same  genus  Encliytrmus  in  California,  and  called 
tlie  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  value 
of  even  the  smallest  contributions  to  a  collection  of  Cali- 
fornia Enchytroei^  which  he  was  forming  and  soon  in- 
tended to  work  up.  The  said  worms  were  frequently 
found  in  moist  earth,  in  flower-pots,  under  decayed  sea- 
weeds, etc.,  and  were  generally  of  a  pale  whitish  color, 
and  in  size  seldom  exceeding  that  of  the  common  pin. 
The  worms  could  best  be  preserved  in  alcohol. 

The  Doctor's  drawings  from  the  microscope  were  works 
of  art,  and  with  a  facile  use  of  the  blackboard  during  his 
lecture,  he  illustrated  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  inter- 
ested all  present. 


Fair  mount  Microscopical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Meeting  held  December  21,  1876.  The  main  feature  of 
the  evening  was  a  j)aper  by  Dr.  Griffith,  the  President,  on 
"  Diagnosis  of  Blood  Stains."  In  it  reference  was  made  to 
the  researches  of  Olivier  in  detecting  blood  stains  on 
fabrics,  etc.,  by  candle  light  as  compared  with'  ordinary 
day  light. 

The  examination  of  the  suspected  stain  was  divided  into 
chemical  and  microscopical.  In  the  first  part  the  effect 
of  heat  and  reagents,  and  the  solubility  of  the  resulting 
compounds;  the  action  of  water  and  ammonia;  nitric  acid; 
and  formation  of  haematine  crystals  w^ere  considered. 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  the  process  of  Dr.  Richardson  given  in 
full.  The  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  different  animals 
was  alluded  to,  and  the  article  concluded  with  a  table  of 
the  size  of  those  of  the  more  familiar  domestic  animals. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  typical  slides. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  fungi  and  marine  life. 


Micro-Photography. 


By  C.  Jewett,  M.  D. 

A    micro-photograph   is   made   by   first   projecting   an 
image  of  the  object  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of 
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ordinary  solar  microscope  projections,  and  then  photo- 
graphing the  image.  The  process  is  best  conducted  in  a 
dark  room,  though  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  By 
means  of  a  plain  mirror,  a  beam  of  sunlight  is  thrown 
horizontally  into  the  room  through  an  opening  of  two  or 
three  inches  diameter  made  in  the  window  shutter.  The 
mirror  is  so  mounted  upon  the  outside  of  the  shutter  as 
to  be  adjustable  from  within  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  direction  of  the  beam.  As  the  mirror  requires  fre- 
quent re-adjustment,  a  heliostat,  which  throws  the  solar 
pencil  in  a  constant  direction,  will  save  mucli  time  and 
annoyance. 

Equally  good  results,  however,  may  be  obtained  with  a 
mirror  adjustable  by  hand.  The  light  remains  centered 
sufficiently  long  for  the  exposure,  which  rarely  exceeds 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  and  for  moderate  amplifications,  in 
less  than  a  single  second. 

The  beam  is  now  rendered  monochromatic  by  passing 
through  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate 
of  copper. 

With  a  saturated  solution  of  the  ammonio-sulphate,  one- 
eighth  inch  in  thickness,  I  obtain  a  light  that  shows  al- 
most no  appreciable  color  below  the  blue,  when  examined 
with  the  spectroscope.  It  is  obvious  that  an  image  formed 
with  this  light  must  be  practically  coincident  in  position 
with  the  chemical  image.  The  ammonio-sulphate  cell  is 
mounted  upon  the  inside  surface  of  the  shutter.  The 
monochromatic  pencil  is  now  condensed  by  means  of  a 
lens  from  two  to  three  inches  diameter,  and  a  focal  length 
of  about  ten  inches.  I  have  used  for  this  purpose  a 
crossed  lens  (^.  <?.,  a  double  convex  lens  of  convexities  for 
ordinary  glass  as  one  to  six),  having  a  diameter  of  two 
and  three-fourths  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  ten  inches. 
I  have  tried  a  meniscus,  a  plano-convex  lens,  and  an 
acl^romatic  combination  from  the  back  of  a  portrait  tube, 
with  nearly  indifferent  results. 

The  use  of  this  condenser  was  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington, 
to  obviate  the  diffraction  and  interference  phenomena  in 
case  of  tissue  preparations  and  certain  other  objects.  The 
interposition  of  a  ground  glass,  as  formerly  practiced, 
though  it  prevents  diffraction,  greatly  diminishes  con- 
trast, and  hence  impairs  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

The  stand  of  the  microscope,  with  its  body  horizontal, 
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is  now  placed  in  position.  It  should  have  an  achromatic 
condenser  mounted  as  usual  beneath  the  stage.  The 
stand  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  achromatic  condenser 
will  fall  a  little  beyond  the  focus  of  the  large  lens.  The 
low  power  objectives  will  be  found  good  substitutes  for 
the  achromatic  condenser  proper.  The  objective  is  screwed 
into  the  end  of  a  tube  which  also  serves  as  a  mounting 
for  the  large  condenser  and  the  ammonio-sulphate  cell. 
The  tube  should  have  a  telescopic  joint  to  admit  of  adjust- 
ing the  condensers  at  the  proper  interval. 

By  placing  the  achromatic  condenser  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  large  lens,  the  thermal  and  luminous  foci  are  sep- 
arated, or  the  formation  of  a  heat  focus  by  the  second 
condenser  may  be  altogether  prevented.  All  danger  of 
injuring  either  object  or  objective  by  heat  is  thus  ob- 
viated. The  ammonio-sulphate  cell  of  course  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  the  heat  when  in  place. 

It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  line  the  tube  of 
the  microscope  with  black  velvet  to  prevent  reflection  of 
light  from  its  sides  when  the  eye-piece  is  not  used.  The 
same  object  may  be  accomplished,  however,  by  means  of  a 
diaphragm  suitably  placed  in  the  tube. 

The  camera,  with  its  front  removed,  is  placed  beyond 
the  microscope  stand.  The  operator  is  now  ready  to  pro- 
ject the  image.  The  ammonio-sulphate  cell  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  projection  made  in  white  light  upon  a 
card-board  screen  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  for  ob- 
serving the  image.  The  best  position  of  the  achromatic 
condenser  must  now  be  determened  by  careful  experiment. 
The  screw-collar  correction  for  thickness  of  covering  glass 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  image  on  the 
card-board.  With  an  eye-piece  this  correction  can  be 
nearly  completed  by  looking  down  the  tube  of  the  mi- 
croscope, using  difl"used  light,  or  that  of  the  blue  cell. 
Without  the  eye-piece  the  correction  is,  of  course,  farftier 
from  the  point  marked  "  uncovered."  The  blue  cell  is 
now  replaced.  The  exact  ^correction  of  the  screw-collar 
may  be  still  further  tested  by  standing  behind  the  camera 
and  observing  the  image  upon  the  glass  focussing  plate 
in  blue  light.  The  approximate  focus  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope,  the  final 
focus  by  racking  the  focussing  screen  back  and  forth. 
While  adjusting  the  focus  the  image  should  be  observed 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand  magnifier  of  four  or  five  diameters. 
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The  focusing  plate  is  best  made  by  flowing  one  surface 
of  a  piece  of  plate  glass  with  shellac  varnish  thinned  with 
dilute  alcohol.  The  coating  should  make  a  barely  per- 
ceptible film.  The  ordinary  ground  glass  is  too  coarse 
for  the  purpose. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  the  objective, 
without  eye-piece  or  amplifier,  and  with  the  sensitive  plate 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  from  the  stage  of  the 
microscope. 

High  amplifications  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  am- 
plifier or  eye-piece,  or,  without  them,  by  removing  the 
camera  to  the  required  distance  from  the  microscope.  If 
the  enlargement  be  accomplished  by  distance,  the  fine 
focusing  adjustment  of  the  microscope  is  controlled  bj^ 
means  of  a  band  of  thread  running  over  the  milled  head 
of  the  fine  adjvistment,  grooved  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  over  the  end  of  a  wooden  rod.  This  rod  extends 
from  the  microscope  to  the  camera,  and  is  mounted  to 
rotate  upon  its  axis. 

Just  before  the  exposure  is  made  a  black  cloth  is  thrown 
over  the  microscope  stage  to  prevent  diff'usion  of  light 
through  the  room. 

If  a  dark  room  is  not  available,  precisely  the  same 
apparatus  may  be  mounted  upon  a  firm  table,  and  the 
camera  connected  with  the  microscope  body  by  means 
of  d  blackened  tube  to  exclude  all  extraneous  light  from 
the  camera. 

For  oblique  light  work  the  stand  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  oblique  to  the  luminous  pencil,  or  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  oblique  illumination  may  be  employed. 

The  photographic  processes  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  ordinary  photography.  Of  course  the  chemistry  and 
manipulations  may  be  varied  according  to  the  charactei- 
of  the  object  and  the  eff'ects  desired. 

Objectives  for  micro-photograiDhy  should  be  of  the 
highest  quality  obtainable,  and  should  always  be  corrected 
for  photography.  Much  vexation  will  be  avoided  by  not 
attempting  to  use  objectives  that  are  not  suitably  corrected. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  use  of  violet 
light  obviates  the  necessity  for  special  corrections  for 
photography.  Dr.  Woodward  has  called  attention  to  this 
error.  An  objective  corrected  as  nearly  as  possible  for 
white  light  will  not  give  its  maximum  definition  with 
violet  light.     The  corrections  for  figure  are  mainly  accom- 
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plished  by  the  association  of  flint  and  crown  glass  lenses 
of  opposite  curvature.  Now  such  a  combination,  which 
perfectly  corrects  the  spherical  aberration  for  rays  of  given 
refrangibility,  will  not  do  so  for  all  rays  of  different  re- 
frangibilities.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper 
portion  of  a  flint  glass  spectrum  is  more  elongated  in 
proportion  to  the  lower,  than  is  true  of  a  crown  glass 
spectrum.  Hence  the  ordinary  corrections  for  spherical 
aberration  by  white  light  must  be  a  sort  of  compromise 
among  the  requirements  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  as  they  are  for  chromatic  aberration.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  optician  should  complete  the  correction  of 
his  objectives  for  micro-photography  under  violet  light, 
as  Dr.  Woodward  has  suggested.  Objectives  so  corrected 
will  be  found,  by  Avhite  light,  to  be  slightly  under-cor- 
rected for  color. 

The  ordinary  high  power  immersion  objectives  of  most 
makers  have  very  nearly  the  corrections  required  for  pho- 
tography, especially  those  of  Powell  &  Lealand,  of  London, 
and  Tolles,  of  Boston.  I  have  used  an  immersion  -^th, 
made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  N.  Y.,  which  pho- 
tographs well,  though  not  specially  corrected.  By  testing 
the  defining  power  of  an  objecsive  under  violet  light,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  beforehand  whether  its  corrections 
are  suited  to  ]3hotographic  requirements. 

In  many  ways  photography  lends  invaluable  aid  to  the 
microscopist.  In  it  he  has  a  more  exact,  more  rapid  and  less 
expensive  method  of  publishing  his  discoveries  than  by 
hand  drawings.  By  the  various  mechanical  processes  of 
printing,  micro-photographs  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
for  the  illustration  of  printed  publications,  and  that,  too, 
even  in  the  colors  of  the  object,  if  desirable. 

Photography  afibrds  the  most  accurate  and  expeditious 
method  of  micrometry.  In  illustration  of  this  method  I 
have  prepared  photographs  of  blood  dried  on  a  stage 
micrometer,  several  of  which  I  present  with  this  paper. 

As  the  scale  was  photographed  at  the  same  time  wdth 
the  blood  corpuscles,  the  negative  itself  shows  the 
magnifying  power  used.  The  photographs  were  made 
under  two  different  amplifications,  very  nearly  one  thou- 
sand and  two  thousand  diameters,  respectively.  The 
objective  used  was  a  -^th  immersion,  by  Wales.  The 
enlargment  was  obtained  without  eye-piece  or  amplifier, 
by  distance  alone.    The  scale  was  ruled  in  ten-thousandths 
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of  an  inch.  The  measurements  in  this  method  are  made 
upon  the  negative,  as  the  paper  prints  are  subject  to  dis- 
tortion. Corrections  must  be  allowed  for  error  in  the 
scale,  if  any.  Negatives  for  this  purpose  require  to  be 
as  sharp  as  possible,  and  free  from  diffraction  fringes.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  average 
measurements  of  human  blood  corpuscles  and  those  of 
the  dog  and  the  guinea  j)ig,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's photographs,  are  practically  identical.  Other  ani- 
mals Avill  doubtless  be  added  to  this  list  by  future  re- 
searches. 

Within  certain  limits  photography  is  a  valuable  means 
of  making  comparative  tests  of  microscopic  objectives. 
Flatness  of  field,  penetration  and  resolving  power,  may 
be  shown  in  a  photograph  in  a  form  that  does  not  admit 
of  dispute.  The  defining  power  of  an  objective,  not  speci- 
ally corrected  for  photography,  cannot,  of  course,  be  prop- 
erly tested  by  this  method. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  micro-photography  is 
available  to  any  one  familiar  with  microscopic  manipula- 
tions, and  possessed  of  a  good  table  instrument  and  acces- 
sories. No  special  apparatus  is  required  except  such  as 
may  be  constructed  by  the  operator  himself,  or  obtained 
otherwise  at  slight  cost. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  j)resent  photographs 
illustrating  the  comparative  merits  of  microscoi)ic  objec- 
tives by  different  makers. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  more  valuable 
papers  that  have  been  published  upon  micro-photography : 

Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward's  circular  on  Photography  of  Histo- 
logical Prej)artions  by  Sunlight.     1871. 

Application  of  Photography  to  Micrometry.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  MontJily  Micro sGojpiGal  Journal  (London). 
September,  1876. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  in  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts^  Yol.  XLII. 

Practical  Applications  of  Photography  to  the  Micro- 
scope. Prof.  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  same 
journal.  Vol.  XXXII. — Piwc.  Kingh  Co.  Med.  Society. 


On  page  38  will  be  found  an  interesting  article  by  Dr. 
G.  E.  Blackham,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  on  the  '•  Yisibility  of 
the  Lines  of  Nobert's  Nineteenth  Band." 


WANHAM'S  REFLEX  ILLUMINATOR. 


Wenham's  Reflex  Illuminator. 

Ashtabula,  O. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News  : 

Sir  : — I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society,  printed  in  your 
November  issue,  that  Prof.  Ashburner  exhibited  the  Wen- 
ham  "  Reflex  "  Illuminator,  "  which  was  tested  for  oblique 
illumination  while  resolving  some  test  diatoms,  and  it 
was  satisfactorily  proven  that  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  the  accessory  was  its  use  with  ordinary  thick 
stages,  which  preclude  the  obliquity  of  light  necessary 
for  high  powers." 

The  statement  above  quoted  is  strictly  true,  and  would 
naturally  be  "  evolved "  by  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  instrument. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  "  reflex  "  illuminator,  used 
as  in  the  instance  above  quoted,  with  Tolles'  duplex  lenses, 
has  no  "  reflex  "  action,  but  becomes  a  direct  illuminator; 
and  farther,  that  it  can  only  be  thus  used  in  conjunction 
with  objectives  having  balsam  angles  greater  than  82°;  in 
other  words — of  plus  1,80°  of  air  angle. 

Again,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Wenham  illuminator  is 
capable  of  displaying  exceedingly  difficult  ''  test  diatoms  " 
by  lamp  light,  when  used  with  ordinary  thick  stages — a 
stage  two  inches  thick  would  do  no  harm — almost  equal- 
ing the  charming  results  obtained  by  monochromatic  sun- 
light, it  should  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  exclusively  a  diatom  illuminator,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  prove  a  valuable  accessory  to  those  investigating 
delicate  structure  of  any  description,  requiring  the  use  of 
extremely  oblique  illumination.  Used  on  objects  which 
allow  of  the  use  of  balsam  as  a  mounting  vehicle,  the 
Wenham  illuminator  is  truly  a  wonderful  power,  but  re- 
quires the  greatest  delicacy  in  manipulation ;  and  unfortu- 
nately this  is  a  hundred  fold  more  manifest  when  working 
over  histological  and  pathological  preparations. 

The  nature  of  the  difl[iculties  attending  the  manipulation 
of  the  Wenham  illuminator  are  such  as  we  might  expect 
to  encounter.  The  illuminator  illumines  the  field  of  the 
microscope  as  the  rising  sun  illuminates  the  landscape. 
Now,  when  working  over  slides  containing  exceedingly 
thin  shells,  like  those   of  the  test  diatomaceae  it  is  per- 
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fectly  plain  sailing;  on  the  other  hand,  histological  speci- 
mens are  almost  sure  to  present  diverse  objects  of  j^alpable 
thickness,  which,  illuminated  by  the  exceedingly  oblique 
light,  project  their  various  shadows  over  the  field,  making 
chaotic  confusion,  and  destroying  almost  entirely  the  form 
of  the  minor  organisms ;  hence,  it  requires  long  practice 
with  the  illuminator  to  recognize  the  organisms  under 
investigation. 

My  first  attempt  with  the  illuminator  in  the  histological 
line  was  over  a  balsam  slide  of  pavement  epithelium 
from  my  own  mouth.  The  first  field  as  given  by  the  illumi- 
nator reminded  me  of  a  painting  depicting  the  arctic 
regions  in  a  gale  of  wind !  I  saw  scores  of  icebergs  pro- 
jecting their  long  black  shadows  over  the  field  in  inextri 
cable  confusion — any  attempt  to  correct  the  objective  at 
that  stage  of  my  experience  would  have  been  folly.  I  was 
very  far  from  being  discouraged,  for  it  was  palpable  that 
the  very  power  that  caused  the  havoc  in  my  field,  would, 
when  properly  harnessed  into  the  traces,  do  yeoman 
service.  Removing  the  illuminator,  I  selected  the  smallest 
nucleated  scale,  and  one  which  was  far  distant  from  the 
larger  organisms,  bringing  it  to  the  centre  of  the  field  and 
clamping  the  object  carrier.  Again,  trying  the  eff'ect  of 
the  illuminator,  the  result  w^as  similar  to  that  of  the  initia- 
tory trial.  But  now,  knowing  the  exact  locality  of  the 
scale  beyond  a  doubt,  I  soon  managed  to  identify  it,  and 
after  correcting  the  objective,  was  rewarded  by  a  display 
of  surface  markings  shat  amply  repaid  all  costs. 

The  details  of  this  and  similar  investigations  with  the 
Wenham  illuminator  I  hope  before  long  to  submit  to  the 
readers  of  the  News. 

Those  who  use  the  illuminator  have  noticed  the  ease 
with  which  blue,  red,  green,  and  the  intermediate  tints 
are  obtained  in  the  field.  Some  ten  days  ago  it  occurred 
to  me  to  try  unmodified  sunlight  with  the  instrument, 
presuming  that  the  hhie  field  due  to  the  reflex  might  have 
the  same  efi"ect  as  the  intervening  pane  of  blue  glass  which 
I  had  before  used  and  recommended  in  the  News.  The 
experiment  was  a  perfect  success,  and  I  saw  No.  20  of  the 
Moller  plate,  not  exactly  as  coarse  "  as  the  pickets  on  a 
fence,"  but  more  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  toothed  comb. 
The  |th  inch  solid  eye-piece  was  used  and  amplified,  still 
I  had  oceans  of  spare  light,  nor  was  the  definition  of  the 
objective  at  all  taxed. 
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These  results  it  seems  to  me  are  valuble,  in  that  we  can 
now  get  rid  of  the  cupro-ammonia  cell,  and  of  the  blue 
glass — neither  of  these  could  be  successfully  used  receiv- 
ing the  solar  beam  through  a  closed  window.  With  the 
Wenham  illuminator  I  could  discover  no  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  definition,  whether  the  window  was  open  or 
closed.  This  alone,  in  the  winter  season,  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  microscopist.  J.  Edwards  Smith. 


Cheap  Microscopes. — We  recently  stated  the  fact  that 
Mr.  C.  A.  Spencer  &  Sons,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  had  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  microscopes  for  students,  with 
the  optical  parts  of  more  than  ordinary  quality,  at  very 
low  rates.  We  have  the  pleasure  now  of  being  able  to 
announce  that  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  office  in  New  York  City,  are  making 
microscope  stands  of  several  classes,  and  objectives  of  a 
high  grade  of  excellence  at  prices  so  low  that  every  intel- 
ligent family  in  the  country  will  be  able,  as  in  England, 
to  possess  a  microscope.  This  company  has  associated 
with  them  the  distinguished  optician,  Mr.  E.  Gundlach, 
whose  lenses,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country  tw^o 
or  three  years  ago,  had  obtained  a  European  reputation. 
This  gentleman  has  under  his  charge  the  construction  of 
the  optical  parts. 

We  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  examining 
several  of  the  series  of  object  glasses  of  this  company, 
made  by  Gundlach,  viz.,  a  three-fourths  of  27°  angle  of 
aperture,  one-half  of  40°,  one-fifth  of  100°,  one-eighth  of 
170°  (the  last  immersion),  and  we  feel  able  to  assert  that 
they  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  first-class  English 
objectives,  while  their  price  is  not  more  than  one-third,  or 
quarter,  as  great.  The  one-fifth  resolves  the  p.  angulatum 
by  central  light;  the  one-eighth  immersion  showed  us  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  s.  gemma  without  any  difficulty,  the 
illumination  being  directly  from  a  common  coal  oil  lamp 
with  a  smoky  chimney. 

We  really  hope  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new^  era  in 
the  construction  of  microscopes  in  this  country.  Hereto- 
fore the  cost  of  a  good  stand  with  efficient  optical  parts 
has  been  so  great  as  to  make  the  microscope,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  study  and  pleasure,  almost  inaccessible,  except  to 
those   of  considerable  means.     Now^,  however,  from  the 
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Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.,  an  insti-ument  can  be  obtained  for 
$50  at  the  most,  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  physician  and  naturalist;  for  $32,  an  instru- 
ment having  a  range  that  will  include  a  surijrising  amount, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  objectives  are  first-class,  (we  do 
not  mean,  however,  that  they  are  of  that  superlative  fine- 
ness which  belong  to  the  verj^  high-priced  glasses  of 
Tolles,  which  is  exhibited  under  the  manipulation  of  the 
skilled  expert  aided  by  his  accessory  apparatus),  and 
therefore  a  lower  power  has  a  greater  cajDacity  than  a 
much  higher  one  of  the  so-called  second-class  glasses, 
which  are  of  small  angle  of  aperture  and  poorly  corrected. 
The  $32,  or  educational  microscope,  is  furnished  with  a 
two  inch  and  half  incli  objective.  With  an  extra  eyepiece, 
0,  at  $4,  a  power  of  over  two  hundred  diameters  could  be 
had,  which  would  be  satisfactory  for  four-fifths  of  the 
wants  of  the  every  day  practitioner  of  medicine,  botan- 
ist, etc. 

Heretofore,  Americans  have  been  compelled  to  send  to 
Europe  in  order  to  obtain  good  glasses  at  reasonable 
rates,  but  now  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  Europeans 
imported  from  this  country,  so  much  cheaper  are  these 
glasses  of  Gundlach  than  those  of  theirs  of  similar  quality. 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  other  opticians  doing  as  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.  are  doing.  We  believe  that  the 
microscopes  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  are  for  sale  in  this  city  by 
Ferd.  Wagner;  in  Philadelpliia  by  Queen  &  Co.,  and  by 
other  opticians  in  the  other  large  cities. 


Correspondence. 


Boston,  Dec.  21st,  1876. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  Mr  Tolles,  in  your  December  number 
writes  that  ''  I  make,  and  have  made,  no  promise  that  I 
/  7iever  will  exJiihit  at  any  sJiow-)"'''  I  am  under  the  neces 
sity  of  sajdng,  that  just  before  my  letter  was  written, 
Mr.  Tolles  said,  though  he  has  now  forgotten  it,  ''I  never 
did  and  never  will  exhibit  at  any  show."  That  may  not 
be  2i promise^  but  it  is  the  justification  of  w^hat  I  wrote. 

In  your  foot  note,  to  Mr.  Tolles'  letter  you  say  that  I 
gave,  in  the  November  number,  certain  reasons  that  influ- 
enced me  in  not  exhibiting  at  Philadelphia,  ''  one  of  which 
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was  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  competency  and  honesty 
of  the  judges  of  the  exhibition."  I  deny  that  I  expressed 
any  want  of  confidence  in  their  honesty ;  and  there  is  not 
in  my  letter  one  word  that  authorized  any  such  conclusion. 
I  doubted,  and  now  doubt,  the  competency  of  any  board 
of  judges  deciding  the  comparative  merits  of  the  great 
number  of  first  class  objectives,  that  might  have  been  and 
were  expected  to  have 'been  in  the  exhibition,  in  the  time 
they  were  to  have  for  studying  them,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  under  which  tliey  must  be 
studied  tJiere. 

Finally,  I  have  to  say  that  the  letter  in  the  November 
number  was  not  written  for  publication,  but  was  a  private 
letter  to  Dr.  Thacker,  requesting  him  to  do  a  certain  thing 
which  he  has  not  done,  and  was  published  without  my  prior 
knowledge  or  consent*  Charles  Stodder.  . 


Gleanings, 


The  Virus  of  Venereal  Sores — Its  Unity  and  Dual- 
ity.— The  Dermatological,  etc..  Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress,  after  hearing  an  able  paper  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bumshad,  adopted  the  following  {Medical 
JVews  and  Library) ; 

1.  The  virus  of  venereal  sores  is  dual. 

2.  Venereal  sores  may  be  due  to  the  inoculation  of 
the  syphilitic  virus  and  also  the  inoculation  of  products 
of  simple  inflammation. 

3.  These  two  poisons  may  be  inoculated  simultaneously. 

4.  The  present  state  of  science  has  demonstrated  that 
suppurating  inflammatory  lesions  resembling  chancroids 
may  be  produced  on  various  portions  of  the  body  by 
inoculation  with  simple  pus  from  various  lesions. 

Spirit  Drinking  in  Peru. — The  first  census  of  Peru  since 
it  ceased  to  be  a  Spanish  colony  has  just  been  taken.*    The 

*  The  letter  of  Mr.  Stodder,  printed  in  November  number  of  Medical 
News,  was  received  in  reply  to  some  strictures  made  bj  us  in  consequence 
of  certain  parties  not  exhibiting  their  work  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Written  in  the  formal  manner  in  which  our  readers  will  find  it,  and  will- 
ing that  Mr.  S.  should^be  heard  in  defence  of  his  action,  or  of  any  one  he 
represented,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  letter.  We  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  print  private  letters,  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  them 
private.     For  other  matters  of  letter  see  letter. — Ed. 
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late  President,  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  was  its  ]3roposer.  It 
discloses  an  awful  mortality  from  spirit  drinking.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  numbering  of  the  ]3eople  the  population 
amounts  to  2,720,735,  a  fearful  falling  off,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  earthquakes,  diseases,  civil  war,  and 
brandy.  This  last  has,  it  appears,  killed  its  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  result 
of  this  increase  of  national  drunkenness  will  be  the  super- 
seding of  the  present  race  of  Peruvians  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Mormons. — Med.  Examiner. 

The  Aspirator  in  Strangulated  Hernia. — Dr.  Henry 
Blane  reports  a  case  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  in 
which  all  attempts  at  reduction  by  taxis  failed  utterly 
until  an  aspirator  was  introduced  and  an  ounce  of  serum 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gas  withdrawn.  The  hernia  then 
slipped  back  at  once  into  the  abdomen.  The  case  went  on 
to  entire  recovery. — Lancet. 

Preservation  of  Syrups  by  Salicylic  Acid. — Mr.  La- 
joux,  a  Paris  pharmacien,  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  salicylic  acid  by  which  the  fermentation  of  syrups 
can  be  prevented  during  the  summer.  The  syrups  experi- 
mented upon  were  red  currant,  cherry,  mulberry,  capillaire, 
gentian  and  compound  ipecacuanha.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  add  a  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  equal  to  one-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  weight  of  the  sugar  in  the  syrup. 
Syrups  thus  prepared  were  kept  simply  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  at  a  mean  temperature  of  about  17°  C.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  they  were  intact,  while  the  same 
syrup,  placed  in  the  same  conditions,  but  without  salicylic 
acid,  were  completely  altered. — Ph.  Jour. 

Syphilis — Its  Treatment. — The  Dermatological  Section 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  after  hearing  a 
X)aper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  adopted  the 
following  conclusions  {Medical  News  and  Lihrary) : 

1.  Mercury  is  an  antidote  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  and 
of  service  in  controlling  all  its  symptoms  in  all,  even  the 
latest  stages  of  the  disease,  its  power  over  gummata  being 
least,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

2.  Mercury  in  minute  doses  is  a  tonic. 

3.  Iodine  cures  certain  symptoms  of  syphilis,  but  does 
not  prevent  relapses. 
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4.  Mercury  long  continued  uninterruptedly  so  far  as 
practical  in  small  doses  from  the  time  of  earliest  eruption, 
constitutes  tlie  best  treatment  of  syphilis. 

Antiseptic  Surgery. — Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen  (Medical 
News  and  Lihrary)^  1876,  concludes  a  paper  read  before 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  as  follows: 

1.  Putrefaction  may,  and  does  occur  in  solids  and  liquids 
of  the  body,  both  with  and  without  the  direct  contact  of 
genns  borne  in  the  air  and  water. 

2.  Putrefaction  of  the  solids  and  liquids  of  an  open 
wound  may,  in  many  cases,  be  prevented  if  the  contact  of 
living  germs  with  the  surface  is  not  permitted,  or  by  de- 
stroying their  vitality  after  colitact  with  it. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  the  living  solid^■:  and  liquids  of  the 
body  may  be  so  altered  that  they  shall  not  furnish  the 
conditions  necessary  to  putrefaction. 

4.  Practically  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  preventing 
putrefaction  are  so  difficult,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  comply  with  them.  Yet,  even  partial  success 
is  eminently  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 

Intestinal  Secretion  and  Movement. — Dr.  McKendrick 
{British  MedicalJournal^  September  23,  1876),  in  be- 
half of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  above 
problem,  reported  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Apjjlication  of  various  soda  and  j)otash  salts  to  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  produces  a  more  or  less  pro- 
fuse secretion — that  caused  by  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
acetate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda  being  more  abundant. 

2.  The  presence  in  the  intestines  or  in  the  blood  of 
atropia,  morphia,  chloral,  etc.,  does  not  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

3.  The  splanchic  nerves  are,  as  usuallj^  admitted,  the 
vaso  motor  nerves  of  the  intestines,  but  either  have  no 
centrifugal  fibres  to  their  muscular  coats,  or  affect  them 
only  indirectly  by  diminishing  their  supply  of  blood. 

4.  The  secretory  nerves  of  the  intestines  have  the  small 
ganglia  of  the  solar  and  superior  mesenteric  plexuses  for 
their  centres,  and  this  secretion  is  unaffected  by  the 
splanchnics,  the  vagi  or  the  dorso  lumbar  parts  of  the 
cord. 

5.  Destruction  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  cord,  after 
extirpation  of  the   solar  plexus,  produces  hemorrhage  or 
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hypersemia  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
absent  after  division  of  the  splanchnics,  destruction  of  the 
semi-lunar  ganglia  and  solar  plexus,  or  division  of  the 
mesenteric  nerves  themselves. 

6.  The  splanchnics  are  the  afferent  nerves  for  peristalsis 
of  the  intestines,  the  efferent  stimulous  probably  reaching 
the  inter-parietal  ganglia  through  the  lumbar  cord  and 
abdominal  sympathetic,  the  former  effect  being  inhibitory, 
and  the  latter  stimulating  these  ganglia. 

Treatment  of  Stammering. — One  of  our  dailies  contains 
a  letter  {Canada  Lancet)  which  appears  trustworthy, 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  stammered  from  childhood 
almost  up  to  manhood,  and  who  gives  a  very  simple  rem- 
edy for  the  misfortune  :  ''  Go  into  a  room  were  you  will 
be  quiet  and  alone,  get  some  book  that  will  interest,  but 
not  excite  you,  and  sit  down  and  read  two  hours  aloud  to 
yourself,  keeping  your  teeth  together.  Do  the  same  thing 
every  two  or  three  days,  or  once  a  week  if  very  tiresome, 
always  taking  care  to  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  moving 
the  lips  but  not  the  teeth.  Then,  when  conversing  with 
others,  try  to  speak  as  slowly  and  distinctly  as  possible, 
and  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  stammer.  I 
tried  this  remedy,  not  having  much  faith  in  it,  I  must  con- 
fess, but  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  cure  myself  of 
such  an  annoying  difficulty.  I  read  for  two  hours  aloud, 
with  my  teeth  together.  The  first  result  was  to  make  my 
tongue  and  jaws  ache,  that  is,  while  I  was  reading,  and 
the  next  to  make  me  feel  as  if  something  had  loosened 
my  talking  apparatus,  for  I  could  speak  with  less  difficulty 
immediately.  The  change  was  so  great  that  every  one 
who  knew  me  remarked  it.  I  repeated  the  remedy  every 
five  or  six  days  for  a  month,  and  then  at  longer  intervals 
until  cured." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Lying-In  Asylums. — In  a  recent  in- 
augural dissertation.  Dr.  Stoltz  gives  an  account  of  the 
working  of  the  ten  Lying-in  Asylums  that  have  been 
recently  established  at  St.  Petersburg.  Established  on 
account  of  the  danger  that  exists  in  the  agglomeration  of 
puerperal  women,  the  asylums  have  only  three  or  four 
beds  in  each ;  and  although  many  of  these  are  placed  in 
very  insalubrious  districts,  a  six  years'  experience  has 
proved  their  great  utility.  Of  the  7,907  w^omen  Avho  have 
been  delivered  in  them,  only  eighty,  or  1.1  per  cent.,  have 
Vol.  YI.— 6 
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died,  while  at  the  old  hospitals  the  mortality  has  been  3.(y 
per  cent. ;  so  that  the  lives  of  200  women  have  been  saved 
which  would  have  been  lost  in  the  old  establishments. 
Besides  their  great  convenience  in  being  distributed  over 
the  city,  the  cost  of  these  asylums  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  hospitals,  the  expense  of  each  patient  being  in  the 
latter  from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  roubles,  while  in  the 
asylums  it  is  only  twelve  roubles. — St.  Petershurg  Med. 
Woch. 

Anomalous  Rp]fraction  of  the  Eyes  and  Nervous 
Diseases. — In  a  paper  in  the  JVew  Ycrk  Medical  Record 
of  September  2nd,  entitled  "  Some  Remarks  upon  the 
Relations  between  Anomalous  Refraction  of  the  Eyes  and 
certain  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,"  Dr.  George  Stevens, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  pursues  the  subject,  under  the  title  of 
'^  A  New  Theory  of  Chorea."  In  that  paper  he  advanced 
the  proposition  that  not  only  w^as  chorea  the  result  of 
anomalous  refraction,  but  that  beyond  any  and  all  other 
causes  combined,  other  functional  diseases  are  dependent 
on  refractive  lesions. 

Note. — How  does  he  explain  the  existence  of  congenital 
chorea?— E.  S.  G. 

On  the  Absorption  of  Iodine  by  the  Cutaneous  Sur- 
face IN  Children. — In  an  interesting  article  on  this  ^\\}o- 
]eQ,i  {L"^  Union  Medicale^)  J)y.  Jules  Simon  and  M.Paul 
Regnard,  of  Paris,  state  that  some  little  girls  afflicted 
with  ringworm  of  the  scalp  were  treated  m  a  very  simple 
manner,  by  swabbing  the  whole  of  the  head  with  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  glycerine,  and 
the  cases  were  improving,  when,  in  a  month,  one  of  the 
children  was  taken  ill  with  sjanptoms  of  iodine  poisoning. 
The  urine  being  examined,  was  found  to  contain  iodine, 
and  a  similar  examination  being  made  in  the  case  of  the 
other  children,  the  results  were  the  same.  All  the  chil- 
dren, therefore,  had  absorbed  iodine,  but  only  the  first 
mentioned  had  presented  any  general  symptoms  of  iodism. 
In  half  the  cases,  too,  the  urine  contained  albumen.  Ex- 
periments were  now  made  in  a  methodical  manner,  and 
the  results  are  given  in  the  paper  now  under  notice. 
Care  was,  of  course,  taken  to  employ  appropriate  tests  for 
the  iodine,  and  care  was  also  taken  to  eliminate  albumen, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  food  consumed.  The  general 
results  were,  that  in  fourteen  children  treated  by  the  ex 
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ternal  use  of  iodine,  all  presented  this  substance  in  their 
urine,  and  the  quantity  found  varied  according  as  the 
applications  to  the  scalp  were  diminished  or  suspended. 
When  the  surface  covered  with  the  application  did  not 
exceed  the  diameter  of  a  five  franc  piece,  the  iodine 
entered  but  little  or  not  at  all  into  the  urine,  and  albumen 
was  never  found.  The  absori)tion  by  the  skin  therefore 
requires,  in  order  to  be  appreciated  in  a  short  time  by  the 
examination  of  the  urine,  lather  large  surfaces  of  applica- 
tion; but  it  is  suggested  that  smaller  quantities  might 
perhaps  be  detected  in  the  saliva  than  they  w^ould  be  in 
the  urine.  The  conclusions  drawn  are,  that  iodine  applied 
to  skin  passes  readily  into  the  blood  in  children,  these 
being  the  subjects  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  ; 
the  absorption  in  one  of  the  cases  was  twice  followed  by 
symptoms  of  iodism ;  and  in  half  the  cases  there  was 
albuminuria,  sometimes  of  a  marked  character. 
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By  Wm.  a,  Rotaacker. 
THE  RELATION    OF    THE     MOTOR    DISTURBANCES    IN  GENERAL  PA- 
RALYSIS   TO     CERTAIN    LESIONS    FOUND    IN    THE     CORTICAL 
PORTION  OF  THE  PRONTO-PARIETAL    CONVOLUTIONS. 

At  the  session  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  on 
Dec.  6th.,  Dr.  Foville  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject. 
Two  points,  he  said,  distinguish  general  paralysis,  or  the 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  from  other  forms  of  mental  alien- 
ation and  other  cerebral  diseases.  One  of  these  is  symp- 
tomatic. It  is  the  existence  of  those  general  disturbances 
of  motility  which  has  given  to  the  disease  the  name  of 
general  paralysis.  The  other  is  anatomical,  and  consists 
in  an  alteration  of  the  gray  cortical  substance  which  man- 
ifests itself  principally  by  an  adhesion  of  the  thickened 
meninges  to,  and  by  plastic  deposits  in,  the  most  super- 
ficial portions  of  the  convolutions,  and  by  a  softening  of 
the  gray  substance  subjacent.  On  attempting  to  elevate 
the  meninges,  they  do  not  become  detached  alone,  but 
drag  with  them  a  portion  of  the  cortical  substance,  leaving, 
in  the  parts  thus  denuded,  a  veritable  ulceration. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  relation  has  been  established 
between  the  constant  disorders  of  motility  and   the  con- 
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stant  alteration  on  the  surface  of  the  fronto-parietal  con- 
volutions. M.  Foville  believes  he  has  determined  this 
relation  by  the  following  points : 

1.  The  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  has  two  pa- 
thognomonic characters ;  a.  In  a  symptomatic  point  of 
view,  the  constant  motor  disturbances ;  h.  In  an  anatom- 
ical i)oint  of  view,  the  constant  alterations  in  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  fronto-parietal  convolutions. 

2.  The  more  recent  authors  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
troubles  of  motility  in  general  paralysis  to  histological 
changes,  more  or  less  manifest  about  the  bulb  and  the  me- 
dulla. There  has  therefore  never  been  established  any 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  constant  symp- 
tomatic manifestations  and  the  equally  constant  anatom- 
ical changes. 

3.  The  discovery  by  Hitzig  and  Terrier  of  a  region  ex- 
citable and  motor  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  middle  part  of  -the  cerebral  hemispheres  determines 
ithis  relation. 

4.  The  existence  in  the  ^excitable  region  of  these  convo- 
lutions of  cortical  motor  centres  distinct  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  upper  extremity,  the  low^er  extremity,  of  the 
aieck,  the  head,  the  tongue,  the  jaws,  of  the  face,  the  lips, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  eye-lids,  enables  us  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  the  localization  of  the  ataxias,  the 
convulsions,  the  contractions,  and  the  paralysis  of  one  or 
;a;nother  of  these  parts  in  general  parlysis. 

5.  An  excitation  of  these  motor  centres,  producing  the 
Ihyperasmia  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
■passive  congestion  of  the  next  stage,  and  the  final  scle- 
rosis in  the  period  of  decline,  explains  the  progressive  dis- 
turbances of  oaaotility ,  such  as  the  embarrassment  of  speech, 
the  fibrillary  sjDasms  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  ataxia  and 
dissociation  of  movements  in  the  extremities,  the  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
the  convulsions,  limited  to  one  muscle,  or  to  a  small  group 
of  muscles,  the  unilateral  epileptiform  attacks,  the  par- 
tial or  transient  hemiplegia,  the  persistent  contractions, 
and  finally  the  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete. 

6.  Biiw/mary. — In  general  paralysis,  the  lesions  of  the 
cortex  of  the  fronto-parietal  convolutions  are  the  direct 
(;ause  of  the  disturbances  of  motility.  On  the  localization 
and  extent  of  these  lesions  depend  the  localization  and 
extent  of  the  spasms  and  the  paralysis. —  Gazette  Held. 
de  Med.  Wo.  J^9, 
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THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  LIP  OF  THE  UTERUS  AN 
IMPEDIMENT  IN  LABOR. 

(Bayercerztl,  Intell.  Bl.,  No.  15^  1876).— Dr.  Lochner 
details  three  cases. 

Case  I.  Age  30,  multipara.  During  the  labor,  a  tumor 
about  the  size  of  an  apple  presented  itself  before  the 
head  of  the  child.  Notwithstanding  vigorous  pains,  the 
head  made  no  progress.  The  tumor  was  recognized  as 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  uterus.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
replace  it ;  this  failing,  the  forceps  was  used,  and  an  ap- 
parently dead  child  delivered.  The  child  was  restored. 
The  mother  suffered  no  ill  consequences  from  the  oper- 
ation. 

Case  2.  Age  30,  multipara.  The  patient  had  been 
delivered  several  times  by  turning,  on  account  of  a  con- 
traction of  the  pelvis.  In  the  present  labor,  turning 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  low  position 
of  the  head.  The  anterior  lip  was  greatly  swollen;  it 
could  not  be  pushed  up  to  its  place.  The  forceps  was 
used,  and  a  living  child  delivered.  The  anterior  lip  was 
torn  almost  entirely  away.  The  woman  had  no  bad  re- 
sults. The  anterior  lip  was  afterwards  found  hanging  in 
the  vagina. 

Case  3.  Age  33,  multipara.  The  swollen  anterior  lip 
was  obstructing  the  labor.  The  waters  had  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  head  did  not  come  down,  although  the 
pains  were  energetic.  In  the  intervals  between  pains 
the  anterior  lip  was  pushed  up  over  the  head.  After  this, 
delivery  was  easily  effected  with  the  forceps. 

It  seems  from  the  above  cases,  that  the  application  of 
the  forceps  is  not  so  serious  a  proceedure  as  is  claimed 
by  Huber  and  Michselis.  The  tearing  of  the  anterior  lip 
does  not  appear  to  produce  any  dangerous  consequences 
to  the  mother.  If  the  anterior  lip  cannot  be  replaced, 
the  forceps  should  be  used.  Hoehne — Sohmidfs  Yahr- 
hueher,  1876,  No,  10. 

IMPLICATION   OF    THE     SYMPATHETIC     IN     CEREBRAL    PARALYSIS. 

{Virchow's  AreUv,  68,  B'd.  I.  H.)— Prof.  Nothnagel, 
observed  in  a  case  of  right  hemiplegia  of  cerebral  origin 
(paralysis  of  extremities  and  face),  the  right  optic  fissure 
narrower  than  the  left ;  the  outer  can  thus  of  the  right  eye 
somewhat  loAver  than  that  of  the  left ;  the  right  pupil 
smaller  than  the  left,  and  not  dilatable  by  atropine ;  the 
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right  globe  deeper  in  the  orbit  tlian  the  left;  the  right 
cheek  and  the  right  ear  warmer  than  tlie  left.  From  the 
right  nostril  there  flowed  continuously  a  thin  secretion; 
from  the  outer  canthus  of  the  right  eye  there  was  a  flow 
of  tears,  and  the  saliva  escaped  from  the  right  angle  of 
the  mouth.  The  right  optic  papilla  was  somewhat  ob- 
scured, rather  gray  in  color,  and  the  normal  excavation 
was  not  distinct.  In  short,  there  was  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena resembling  closely  those  which  follow  the  experi- 
mental section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

The  case  shows  that  in  cerebral  affections  the  sympa- 
thetic filaments  to  the  head  and  face  may  be  involved. 
This  fact  with  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  of  the 
extremities  has  long  been  known. —  Wieiier  Med,  Wbch., 

ON   FLUXION,  OR  SIMPLE    PULMONARY    CONGESTION  IN  CHILDREN. 

Hirne.  The  memoir  of  M.  Hirne  is  very  elaborate  in 
all  its  details,  and  is  based  upon  a  number  of  observations 
made  with  much  care.  He  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Fluxion  or  pulmonary  congestion  exists  as  an  essen- 
tial disase  in  children. 

2.  It  is  characterized  by  its  sudden  advent,  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  pulse  rate,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in 
temperature,  by  the  short  duration  of  the  fever,  and  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  temperature. 

3.  There  is  a  great  variety  and  rapid  alteration  in  the 
signs  perceived  on  physical  examination. 

4.  The  termination  is  always  favorable ;  at  least  it  was 
so  in  the  cases  observed. 

5.  The  treatment — emetics,  revulsives,  and  digitalis — is 
only  palliative.  The  recovery  is  often  accomplished  with- 
out medication. —  Gazette  Ilehdom.  No.  Jf9, 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

(  YiTclioio's  AreAiv,  Bd.  68.  1  II).— Prof.  Nothnagel 
after  extensive  experiments  has  arrived  at  these  results : 

1.  The  cerebellum  has  a  motor  function,  as  is  proven  by 
the  movements  excited  by  an  injury  or  an  irritation 
applied. 

2.  The  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum  are  functionally, 
and  it  is  probable  anatomically,  in  close  connection  with 
each  other. 

3.  Destruction  of  one  or  of  both  hemispheres,  or  of  the 
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anterior  upper  portion  of  the  vermiform  process,  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  disturbances  of  co-ordination. 
Mechanical  irritation  of  these  parts  produces  motor  ap- 
pearances. 

4.  Destruction  of  those  portions  which  when  irritated 
produce  motor  manifestations  does  not  bring  about  pa- 
ralysis. 

5.  Disturbances  of  co-ordination  only  occur  after  inju- 
ries extending  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres 
and  the  vermiform  process. —  Wie}i.  Med.  Wocli.^  No.JfS. 

REMEDY    FOR    CROUP. 

(Dawoshy  Heilhromier  Mem..,  1876). — This  proceeding 
was  first  recommended  thirty  years  ago,  but  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten :  i.  e.,  place  the  arms  of  the  sick  child  in 
a  vessel  containing  hot  water,  let  the  child  bend  over  the 
vessel,  then  throw  a  cloth  over  its  head  so  that  it  will  cover 
the  vessel  at  the  same  time ;  the  child  should  then  breathe 
the  warm  vapor.  The  water  must  be  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
without  scalding.  This  position  should  be  maintained 
until  the  arms  are  red  and  sw^ollen.  The  child  should 
then  be  dried  and  placed  in  bed.  Generally  a  heavy 
perspiration  will  take  place  and  the  croupy  cough  will 
disappear.  This  proceedure  should  be  resorted  to  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  cough ;  after  false  membranes  have 
formed  it  is  of  little  use.  It  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  hands  of  the  author. — Centralhlatt^  No.  J^8. 
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Compendium  of  Histology — Twenty-Four  Lectures.  By 
Heinrich  Frey,  Professor.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  permission  of  the  author;  illustrated  by  208 
engravings  on  wood.  8  vo.  pp.  274.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 

This  work  is,  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  brief  compend  of 
the  most  essential  facts  for  students  and  practicing  phy- 
sicians. 

Dr.  Frey  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  author  of  a 
large  work  on  histology,  but  such  a  work,  as  well  as  the 
one  of  Strieker,  although  most  excellent  ones,  are  too 
extensive  and  minute  in  their  details  for  the  student  or 
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for  the  physician,  who  has  only  the  time  to  give  to  the 
main  facts ;  such  need  only  a  compend,  and  not  an  exhaus- 
tive treatise.  The  i^resent  work  is  designed  to  fill  the 
want. 

With  a  good  student's  microscope,  like  Spencer's,  and 
some  accessory  apparatus — a  sharp  razor,  scissors,  forceps, 
needles,  chemical  reagents,  magnifying  glass,  etc.,  the 
student  with  this  book  in  hand  is  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  animal  histology,  and  as  he  proceeds  will  be 
able  to  verify  the  different  statements  found  in  it. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  work  will  become  popular  with 
students,  so  well  suited  is  it  to  their  wants.  The  lan- 
guage is  plain  and  concise,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  facts  as  stated. 


Transactions  of  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Meeting  op  the 
Ohio   State  Medical   Society.     Held  at  Put-in-Bay, 
June  20-27,  1876. 
Tliis  work  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting 

of  the  State  Society,  and  the  papers  read  by  the  members. 

It  is  a  very  creditable  volume  indeed.     A  number  of  the 

papers  are  valuable  and  interesting. 


Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  By  William  B.  Car- 
penter, M.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  Edited  by 
Henry  Power,  M.  B.,  London,  F.  E.  0.  S.  A  new 
American  from  the  8th  and  enlarged  English  edition, 
with  notes  and  additions  by  Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
8  vo.  pp.  1083.  Philadelphia:Henry  C.  Lea.  Cincin- 
nati :  E.  Clarke  &  Co. 

''  Carpenter's  Physiology  "  needs  no  commendation.  It 
has  long  been  considered  the  most  learned  work  on  physi- 
ology in  the  English  language,  and  deservedly  so.  We 
presume  that  there  is  not  an  educated  physician  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe  who  does  not  have  it  on  his  library 
shelves 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  will  be  found  to  em- 
body the  principal  results  of  the  physiological  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  undertaken  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  The  extraordinary  developments  which  both 
normal  and  pathological  histology  and  histo-chemistry 
have  undergone  by  means  of  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  microscope,   and  by  the  introduction  of 
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new  means  of  investigation,  as  by  Strieker's  wanned  stage, 
the  application  of  various  agents  to  harden  and  stain  the 
tissues,  and  of  new  methods  of  obtaining  sections,  as  by 
the  freezing  microtome  of  Rutherford,  by  imbedding  in 
paraffin,  wax,  gum,  and  pitch,  have  all  been  noted  as  far 
as  possible,  as  well  as  the  progress  in  other  respects. 

The  work  must  continue  to  hold  for  some  time  the  lead- 
ing rank  among  works  on  physiology. 


Death  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Graff. 


This  gentletnan,  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  died  suddenly 
on  the  morning  of  January  9th.  He  retired  to  bed  the 
previous  evening  apparently  in  good  health,  but  was  un- 
able to  be  aroused  in  the  morning.  In  this  condition  he 
expired. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Faculty  the  following  action 
was  taken : 

"  Dr.  M.  B.  Graff,  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  for  several  years  the  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy  in  that  institution,  died  suddenly  at 
his  residence  January  9th.  Dr.  Graff,  although  a  young 
man,  had  attained  quite  a  high  position  in  the  profession, 
and  an  influential  standing  in  the  community,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  acquirements  in  medical  science  and 
devotion  to  his  profession. 

''  The  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  official  relationship 
with  deceased — 

'^  Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Graff  our 
college  has  lost  a  most  promising  alumnus,  who,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  reflected  great  honor  upon  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  Faculty  an  esteemed  and  efficient  co-instructor, 
the  profession  an  honored  brother,  and  the  community 
a  useful  member. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  be- 
reaved family  in  their  affliction,  and  extend  to  them  our 
heartfelt  condolence. 

'-'-  Resolved^  That  the  Faculty  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  in  a  body ;  that  these  resolutions  be  published 
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in  the  daily  press  and  medical  journals  of  the  city,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased..       By  order  of  the  Faculty, 

''J.  A.  Thacker,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

"  J.  Trush,  M.  D., 

''  D.  D.  Bramble,  M.  D., 

Ci7iGinnati^  Jan.  10^  1877.  Committee.'^- 

On  learning  of  his  death,  the  students  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  passed  the  following 
tribute  of  respect: 

"  '•  Professor  Graff  is  dead.'  Scarcely  had  the  sound  of 
his  retreating  footsteps  died  away,  ere  a  gloom  of  sadness 
was  thorwn  like  a  pall  over  our  college,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  The  circle  is  broken ;  a  chair  vacant ; 
and  we,  in  our  sorrow,  can  only  sit  and  wonder  that  one, 
who  .so  recently  appeared  before  us  in  perfect  health, 
should  be  so  suddenly  called  away.  In  his  death,  the 
class  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  instructor,  a  genial  com- 
panion, and  a  true  friend.  We  desire  to  extend  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  our  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathies ;  and  while  we  ever  hold  his  memory 
sacred,  we  will  strive  to  imitate  his  many  noble  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart. 

"  G.  W.  Maston, 
■•'William  T.  Clute, 
"  K.  M.  Johnson, 
"  J.  W.  Williams, 
*'  Isaac  K.  Swigart, 

GominitteeP 


Editorial. 


Volume  X. — The  present  number  of  the  Medical  News 
begins  the  Tenth  Volume.  As  announced  in  the  December 
number  the  News  comes  out  enlarged  and  otherwise 
improved — this  issue  containing  80  pages  against  48 
pages  the  number  previously  issued. 

Nine  years  ago  the  same  gentlemen  who  now  form  the 
Association  began  the  publication  of  the  Medical  News. 
At  that  time  it  contained  but  two  forms,  or  32  pages,  at 
one  dollar  a  year.  Modestly  it  went  forth  seeking  public 
favor,  but  scarcely  daring  to  expect  to  gain  sufficient  sup- 
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port  to  become  permanently  established,  considering  the 
large  number  of  medical  journals  published,  many  of 
them  large,  a  long  time  established,  and  of  high  merit. 
But  hopes,  a  long  time  wavering  as  to  final  results,  have 
become  fully  realized,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
Medical  Neavs  has  taken  its  place  among  the  well  estab- 
lished journals  of  the  country,  with  a  list  of  subscribers, 
second  to  none  in  its  size,  and  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  that  of  four-fifths. 

The  success  of  the  Medical  News  is  largely  owing  to 
its  independence,  and  to  its  possessing  features  quite 
distinctive.  Had  it  started  out  in  the  old  ruts  and  kept 
along  in  them,  printing  dry  and  trashy  articles  on  tyx)hoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  etc.,  with  recipes  whicli 
this  and  that  doctor  had  thought  he  had  found  beneficial 
in  their  treatment,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  long  ago 
have  ceased  to  exist  and  i)assed  out  of  memory,  for  there 
were  already  sufficient  journals  devoted  to  that  kind  of 
medical  journalism.  On  the  contrary,  the  Medical  News, 
from  the  outset,  has  devoted  much  of  its  space  to  the 
departments  collateral  to  those  of  medicine,  such  as  phy- 
siology, biology,  psychology,  histologj^,  microscopy,  etc., 
furnishing  information  that  could  not  be  had  from  other 
medical  journals,  and  thus  really  supplying  a  want.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  United  States  have  become  subscribers  to  it,  as 
well  as  many  scientists  of  other  professions ;  and  it  has  a 
standing  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

A  certain  eminent  English  physician,  in  speaking  to  a 
class  of  medical  students,  said:  "You  are  all  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  facts  of  Nature,  face  to  face 
with  them,  from  the  beginning  of  your  course ;  step  by 
step  you  advance  in  the  i)ractice  of  observation  and  re- 
llection,  from  more  simple  to  more  complex  phenomena, 
and  so  you  learn  to  make  the  order  of  your  ideas  conform 
gradually  to  the  order  of  Nature."  From  the  simplest 
cells  the  most  complex  organisms  are  constructed,  and  in 
the  laws  which  govern  them  are  to  be  deduced  the  laws 
whicli  govern  the  being.  Physiology  naturally  precedes 
the  study  of  pathology,  and  the  study  of  pathology  that  of 
therapeutics.  Only  as  we  advance  in  the  study  of  the 
first  can  we  expect  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  to  be  in- 
creased ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  thus  progress,  conformably 
to  the  natural  order,  will  the  practice  of  medicine  become 
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;i  science,  and  raised  above  that  of  a  mere  empirical  art, 
having  no  scientific  basis  on  which  to  found  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies  to  disease. 

In  this  country  all  of  the  medical  journals  are  devoted 
pretty  much  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  with- 
out special  reference  to  scientific  principles,  as  if  medicine 
consisted  wholly  in  prescribing  or  discovering  recipes  of 
"  what  is  good"  for  this  or  that  ailment.  Of  course,  until 
medicine  has  attained  a  higher  scientific  standard  than  it 
has,  a  due  proportion  of  this  sort  of  journalism  is  neces- 
sary, but  we  can  not  expect  much  progress  if  it  is  to  be 
made  up  of  it  exclusively.  A  thoroughly  cultivated 
physician  wants  to  know  something  more  than  that  opium 
will  produce  sleep ;  or  tartar  emetic  will  bring  about  eme- 
sis ;  or  copaiva  will  cure  gonorrhea.  He  feels  that  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  disease,  and  a  proper  conception  of  its 
treatment.  Sometimes  the  effects  do  not  follow,  and  then 
with  his  limited  knowledge  he  would  be  at  sea. 

But,  to  be  brief:  The  Medical  News  will  continue  to  be 
largly  devoted  to  physiology,  pathology,  histology,  and 
those  departments  collateral  to  medicine.  But  while  this  is 
done,  the  e very-day  practitioner  will  have  furnished  him 
the  latest  information  as  to  the  most  approved  remedies  for 
treating  the  diseases  with  which  he  comes  in  daily  contact. 
We  propose  that  the  Medical  News  shall  teach  both  the 
principles  and  art  of  healing. 

As  the  microscope  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more 
and  more  as  an  essential  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
physician — as  much  of  a  necessity  in  the  study  of  disease 
as  the  clinical  thermometer — more  or  less  space  will  be 
devoted  to  microscopy,  i.  e.,  to  the  study  of  those  struc- 
tures— anatomical  and  pathological— that  cannot  be  stud- 
ied by  the  naked  eye.  This  will  be  a  department  that 
will  be  interesting  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  every  physi- 
cian, for  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  practitioner  to 
know  whether  the  sputa  of  his  patient  contains  tubercu- 
lous matter,  the  urine  renal  casts  or  blood,  a  discharge 
cancerous  cells,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  A  number  of  eminent  mi- 
croscopists — histologists  and  pathologists — have  promised 
to  contrilmte  to  this  department,  and  numerous  micro- 
scopical societies  from  time  to  time  will  send  us  their 
proceedings. 

We  will  here  state  that  the  active  editor  has  been  sick 
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during  a  large  part  of  the  time  since  the  issue  of  the  De- 
cember number,  and  in  whatever  the  present  number  lacks 
in  being  up  to  the  standard  we  have  set,  due  forbearance 
must  be  exercised. 


Memorial. — ^To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  now  in  legislative  session 
assembled : 

The  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, held  at  Philadelphia,  June,  1876,  appointed  a  special 
committee,  members  of  said  Association  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  to  memorialize  your  honorable  bodies  on 
the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of 
Health.  Prolonged  argument  in  relation  to  the  subject  is 
deemed  unnecessary,  but  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of 
the  Association,  and  in  compliance  with  its  earnest  request 
to  use  its  best  efforts  in  this  behalf,  would  simply  lay 
before  your  honorable  bodies  the  following  facts : 

A  numerous  population  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  strength,  wealth  and  welfare  of  a  State.  To  a  State  a 
loss  of  life  is  a  loss  of  wealth.  Statistics  show  that  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  any 
community  are  from  preventable  diseases. 

The  origin  and  spread  of  certain  diseases,  among  which 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  scarlatina  may  be 
enumerated,  are  influenced,  in  any  community,  directly 
by  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  population. 

Arouse  the  whole  community  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  care  about  everything  connected  with  the  various 
homesteads,  and  thereby  prevent  the  operation  of  causes 
tending  to  produce  ill-healtli,  and  those  fearful  epidemics 
will  cease  to  be  originated  or  propagated. 

To  establish  such  a  Board  would  be  virtually  to  increase 
our  population,  reduce  our  taxation,  and  augment  our 
wealth,  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Twelve  States  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  such  Boards,  and 
are  now  reaping  the  golden  fruits  matured  from  such 
efforts.  That  we  may  keep  pace  with  our  sister  States  Ave 
must  call  to  our  aid  sanitary  knowledge. 

Competent  men,  members  of  Legislatures,  who  have 
been,  as  such,  desirous  of  great  economy  in  disbursing 
the  public  funds,  have,  from  their  own  experience,  ac- 
knowledged that  funds  so  voted  by  the  State  authorities 
for  such  support  have  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  re- 
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forms  brought  about  in  various  villages  and  towns,  whicli 
reforms  have  mitigated  or  prevented  diseases  previously 
always  existing  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  your  honorable  bodies  may 
speedily  enact  a  law  which  shall  make  provisions  for  the 
estal)lishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  and  thereby 
provide,  for  yourselves  and  for  your  constituents,  clean 
air,  clean  Avater,  clean  food,  clean  soil,  clean  houses — in 
other  words,  remove  the  conditions  favorahle  to  the  exis- 
tence and  spread  of  disease. 

And  we  will  ever  pray. 

John  C.  Hupp,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Wheeling. 
E.  H.  MooKE,  M.  D.,  Wellsburg. 
J.  M.  Lazzell,  M.  D.,  Fairmount. 
Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the 

State  of  West  Virginia. 


Causes  of  Putrefaction  and  Fermentation. — A  year  or 
two  ago,  Dr.  J.  Dougall,  of  Glasgow,  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  held  in  that  city,  announced,  as  the  result  of 
investigations  made  by  himself,  that  the  presence  of  an 
alkali  determines  putrefaction  in  organic  matter,  while 
the  presence  of  an  acid  determines  fermentative  changes. 
The  same  line  of  inquiry  has  been  taken  up  since  by  Dr. 
John  Day,  of  Victoria,  Australia,  who  finds  in  Don  gall's 
discovery  an  explanation  of  the  presence  in  hospitals  of 
septic  poisons,  giving  rise  to  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  and 
puerperal  fever.  The  Sanitary  Journal,  of  Toronto,  has 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Day  upon  this  subject,  the  purport  of 
which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Hospitals,  as 
usually  constructed,  have  alkaline  ceilings,  alkaline  walls, 
alkaline  floors  (owing  to  the  use  of  soap  in  cleansing 
them).  Experience  has  shown  that  pyaemia  is  of  ex- 
tremely infrequent  occurrence  in  temporary  hospitals  con- 
sisting of  rough  wooden  sheds.  The  incessant  generation 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  the  turpentine  of  tiie  wood 
doubtless  prevents  putrefactive  changes,  but,  as  turpen- 
tine alway^s  gives  an  acid  reaction,  this  circumstance  must 
greatly  increase  the  disinfecting  power  of  the  peroxide, 
by  determining  the  fermentative  instead  of  the  putrefac- 
tive decomposition  of  the  pus-cells  and  other  organic 
matter  given  ofl*  from  the  patient.  Dr.  Day  proposes  the 
following  method  of  counteracting  the  evils   of  hospital 
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life:  The  boards  of  the  floor  he  would  first  cover  with'  a 
coat  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  gasoline  and  boiled  lin- 
seed-oil, to  which  is  added  a  little  benzoic  acid.  When 
dry,  the  surface  is  polished  with  a  paste  of  beeswax,  tur- 
pentine, and  benzoic  acid.  Boards  so  prepared  are,  in 
his  opinion,  rendered  permanently  disinfectant.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  might  be  rubbed  smooth,  and  coated  with  a 
varnish  of  paraffine  or  oil  of  turpentine;  or,  better  still, 
they  might  be  coated  with  salicate  paint,  then  rubbed 
down  and  varnished.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air 
pure,  and  destroying  the  pus-cells  floating  in  it,  he  recom- 
mends, in  addition  to  ventilation,  the  use  of  certain 
volatile  substances,  such  as  gasoline,  benzine,  and  euca- 
lyptus oil.  The  furniture  should  be  occasionally  brushed 
over  with  either  gasoline  or  benzine,  in  which  a  little 
benzoic  acid  has  been  dissolved. 


In  our  December  issue  we  were  in  error  in  stating  that 
the  ^  immersion  objective  therein  described  was  made 
by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Spenber.  We  learn  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Herbert  R.  Spencer,  the  son,  who,  with  his  father, 
and  brother-in-law,  Maj.  O.  T.  May,  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  microscopes,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chas.  A. 
Spencer  &  Sons,  in  connection  with  the  Geneva  Optical 
Co.  The  immediate  work  of  making  these  fine  lenses  is 
done  by  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer.  The  glass  alluded  to  is 
a  three-system  lens,  and  is  of  170°  angle  of  aperture,  in- 
stead of  160°  as   stated. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Wamsley. — We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of 
receiving  a  call  from  this  gentleman,  who  is  of  the  firm  of 
James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  exten- 
sive manufacturers  and  sellers  of  optical  merchandise  in 
the  U.  S.  Mr.  W.  had  with  him  a  number  of  fine  micro- 
scopes and  lenses. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Q.  &  Co.  make  an  excellent  student's 
stand,  both  monocular  and  binocular,  and  Dr.  O,  W.  Holmes' 
class  microscope.  They  are  also  agents  for  this  country 
of  Beck's  fine  microscopes  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Wamsley  himself  holds  a  leading  position  as  a  mi- 
croscopist,  having  made  microscopy  a  study  for  many 
years.  His  mountings  of  objects  are  familiar  with  many 
of  our  subscribers. 
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Personal. — Dr.  H.  T.  Dunbar  is  to  be  addressed  at  Con- 
cord Station,  Pa. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Criswell,  at  Caledonia,  O. ; 
Dr.  C.  S.  Cope,  at  41  Virginia  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
instead  of  Cope,  O. ;  Dr.  F.  W.  Courtney,  Carencro,  Louisi- 
ana, and  not  Pennsylvania,  as  erroneously  stated  in  a  ijre- 
vious  number;  Dr.  M.  C.  Hoag,  Santa  Cruz,  California, 
instead  of  Bakersfields,  California. 


Obituary. — Alexander  Bain,  eminent  as  a  writer  on 
subjects  connected  with  mental  philosophy,  is  dead.  He 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1818,  and  while  still  young,  taught 
classes  in  Marischol  College,  from  which  he  graduated. 
He  was  afterward  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  an  Examiner  of  the  London  University,  and  the 
author  of  various  text  books  and  treaties  on  psychological 
subjects.  His  special  forte  was  the  attempting  to  trace 
out  the  border  line  and  connecting  links  of  psychology  and 
physiology. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  published  a 
little  work,  pamphlet  form,  on  the  burning  and  other  acci- 
dents which  have  befallen  theaters  and  other  public  build- 
ings. A  list  of  these  from  the  earliest  times  is  given. 
The  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  value  and  interest,  con- 
taining many  suggestions  which  have  resulted  from  his 
observations. 


American  Bi- Weekly. — Prof.  E.  S.  Gaillard  has  changed 
his  weekly  publication  to  a  bi-weekly,  and  in  accordance 
has  changed  the  name  from  the  "  American  Medical 
Weekly  "  to  the  "  American  Medical  Bi- Weekly."  It  is  of 
quarto  size,  double  columns,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
and  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Published  at 
Louisville,  at  $3.00  a  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  position  upon  the  staff'  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  high  scientiffic  attainments  do  not  weigh 
much,  neither  does  moral  worth  or  religion,  but  the  can- 
didate must  belong  to  a  "  pious  ring,"  represented  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  Dr.  David  Judkins,  Judge  M.  B. 
Hagans,  the  inebriate  Mayor,  and  by  a  certain  obese  gen- 
tleman who  has  more  development  of  his  colon  than  of  his 
brains. 
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Clinics  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Clinical  Lecture  on  Diseases  of  Women. 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Miles,  M.  D. 

Reported  by  Theo.  Wittkamp,  M.  D.,  Dispensary  Physician. 

CHRONIC   ENDO-CERVICITIS. 

Gentlemen, — 1  present  for  your  consideration  to-day 
the  case  of  Mrs.  A.  S.,  age  35  years  ;  American ;  married ; 
mother  of  three  children  ;  miscarried  eighteen  months  ago, 
since  which  time  she  has  not  been  well. 

She  complains  of  pain  in  her  back,  lower  part  of  her 
bowels,  and  throughout  the  pelvis,  and  extending  down 
her  thighs.  Tongue  furred,  bowels  regular,  appetite  poor, 
and  impaired  nutrition.  No  abnormal  condition  of  lungs 
or  heart,  although  she  has  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
rapid  respiration  from  the  least  over  exertion,  and  especi- 
ally on  going  up  stairs.  Urine  normal  in  quantity  and  ap- 
pearance, but  micturition  is  often  frequent  and  painful 
after  prolonged  walks,  or  when  she  is  much  on  her  feet. 
Menstruation  is  excessive,  and  often  continuing  five  or 
six  days ;  the  first  tAvo  days  of  the  period  suff'ering  very 
much  pain,  and  usually  confined  to  bed. 

Leucorrhea  is  more  or  less  present,  and  variable  in 
character.  As  often  as  once  or  twice  a  week  the  discharge 
is  thick  and  tenaceous,  and  passes  off  in  long  stringy 
masses  or  lumps,  as  much  in  quantity  as  the  half  of  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  much  the  same  in  character,  but 
usually  more  opaque,  and  often  streaked  with  blood.  The 
patient  is  anaemic,  emaciated,  and  has  that  worried  ex- 
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pression  indicative  of  great  physical  suffering  and  mental 
distress. 

PJiysical  examination  reveals  abdominal  tenderness 
over  the  left  ovarian  region,  but  no  abdominal  enlarge- 
ment. 

By  digital  examination  the  cervix-uteri  is  found  low  in 
the  vagina,  and  the  fundus  retro-verted ;  the  cervix  near 
twice  the  normal  size;  the  os  patulous,  the  posterior  lip 
granular  to  touch. 

Examination  by  sound  revealed  the  uterus  normal  in 
length  and  shape,  with  the  normal  contractility  of  the  in- 
ternal OS.  Through  the  speculum  the  cervix  was  found 
swollen  to  near  twice  its  normal  size ;  th-e  posterior  lip  in 
a  condition  of  granular  degeneration,  the  os  patulous  and 
filled  with  a  plug  of  thick  tenacious  mucus,  which  was 
difficult  to  remove. 

This  case,  gentleman,  is  a  well  marked  case  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  ex- 
tending from  the  os-internum  to  the  os-externum,  and 
also  over  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  called  cervical  catarrh,  cer- 
vical leucorrhea,  and  chronic  cervical  endometritis.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  that  anywhere  af- 
fects the  female  genital  system. 

The  causes  of  this  aifection  are  numerous,  the  most  fre- 
quent may  be  enumerated  as  acute  metritis,  subinvolution, 
frequent  parturition,  prolonged  lactation,  the  use  of  intra- 
uterine pessaries,  abortions,  and  eff'orts  at  production  of 
abortion  and  prevention  of  conception,  excessive  coition, 
vaginitis,  displacement  of  the  uterus,  cervical  fissures, 
obstructive  dysmenorrhea,  and  cervical  polypi.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  conditions  of  the  system  resulting 
in  debility  that  predispose  the  system  to  this  disease. 

The  pathological  lesion  in  chronic  endo-cervicitis  is 
not  only  alteration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cervix, 
but  the  glands  of  Naboth  become  involved,  and  often  the 
deeper  structures.  The  mucous  membrane  forming  the 
folds  or  rugcB  is  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  and  abra- 
sions frequently  exist  in  this  situation.  The  villi  become 
destroyed,  or  hypertrophied,  giving  to  the  surface  a  gran- 
ular appearance.  Inflammation  of  the  muciiDarous  folli- 
cles of  the  cervix  occurs,  giving  rise  to  follicular  ulcera- 
tion. There  is  eversion  of  the  os  and  Lower  portion  of  the 
canal,  and  a  discharge  of  thick  tenacious  alkaline  mucus. 
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This  condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  you  have  seen  in  this 
patient. 

The  active  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  a  long  time 
being  developed.  The  constitution  of  the  patient  will 
often  show  signs  of  becoming  implicated  before  the  local 
symptoms  are  so  troublesome  as  to  cause  the  patient  to 
seek  relief. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  complained  of  is  leucorrhea, 
accompanied  by  pain  or  weakness  in  the  back  and  loins 
after  exertion.  Irregular  menstruation,  both  in  reference 
to  time  and  quantity,  will  occur,  and  often  dysmenorrhea. 
The  leucorrheal  discharge  is  thick  and  tenacious,  resemb- 
ling boiled  starch  or  the  white  of  an  egg^  and  is  alkaline 
in  reaction.  After  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time 
the  general  health  begins  to  fail,  the  ajjpetite  is  lost,  or 
the  digestion  is  enfeebled,  an^  the  patient  becomes  weak, 
thin,  pale,  nervous,  and  often  hysterical.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  sometimes  supervenes.  Pain  on  sexual  inter- 
course is  apt  to  occur,  especially  w^hen  the  uterus  is  pro- 
lapsed. 

By  physical  examination  the  os  is  generally  found  en- 
larged, and  often  roughened  by  granular  degeneration. 
Specular  examination  will  most  always  find  the  os  fillexl 
with  the  characteristic  thick  tenacious  discharge. 

The  duration  of  chronic  endo-cervicitis  is  variable.  It 
may,  but  is  not  apt  to,  disappear  without  medical  aid.  If 
not  checked  it  is  liable  to  pass  slowly  into  disease  of  the 
tissues  of  the  organ,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  result 
in  displacement,  and,  all  together,  produce  a  condition 
difiicult  to  remedy. 

Differentiation.  This  disease  may  be  confounded  with 
corporeal  endo-metritis.  Indeed,  the  entire  membrane  of 
the  cervix  and  body  may  be  afi'ected  at  the  same  time. 
The  discharge,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  cervix,  is  of  the 
thick  tenacious  character  mentioned,  while,  if  it  is  in  the 
body,  it  is  thinner,  and  often  mingled  with  blood,  giving  it 
a  rust  color,  resembling  the  rust  colored  sputa  of  pneu- 
monia. If  an  examination  is  made  with  the  uterine  sound, 
it  will  pass  the  internal  os  with  some  difiiculty  if  the 
disease  is  cervical,  while  if  it  is  corporeal  it  passes  readily, 
as  the  internal  os  is  patulous ;  then  passing  the  sound  up 
and  gently  striking  the  fundus,  severe  pain  will  result  if 
the  disease  is  corporeal,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  followed  by  a  few  drops  of  blood,  which 
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will  not  be  the  case  in  the  cervical  variety.  In  cervical 
endometritis  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  so  great 
as  in  corporeal. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  the 
disease  has  existed,  and  the  complications  with  the  body 
or  walls  of  the  organ,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
favorable  when  a  proper  persevering  course  of  treatment 
is  persued.  I  say  persevering  treatment,  as  it  often  re- 
':[uires  many  months  to  effect  a  cure  even  in  ordinary  cases. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  constitu- 
tional as  well  as  local  means  must  be  employed.  The 
tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  produce  anasmia,  therefore 
a  tonic  and  sustaining  course  will  be  required.  The  bowels 
should  be  watched,  and  constipation  prevented.  Moder- 
ate out  door  exercise  should  be  taken,  but  over-exertion 
avoided.  Nervous  irritabilij^y  may  be  controlled  by  the 
administration  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  impaired 
digestion  may  be  improved  by  pepsin,  bismuth,  and  the 
vegetable  bitters. 

The  local  treatment  is  all  important  in  this  disease.  In 
the  first  place  the  cervix  should  be  irrigated  night  and 
■morning  by  warm  water  containing  glycerine,  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  some  mucilaginous  substance.  This  injection 
should  be  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each 
time.  A  pleget  of  cotton,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  saturated 
with  glycerine,  containing  a  half  drachm  of  tannin  to  the 
ounce,  and  applied  to  the  cervix  during  the  night,  will 
have  an  excellent  effect,  both  derivative  and  astringent. 
This  can  be  readily  introduced  with  a  vaginal  suppository 
tube,  and  easily  removed  by  a  tape  or  string  attached  to 
it  for  that  purpose.  This  course  alone,  with  proper  gene 
eral  and  hygienic  t4*eatment,  will  often  suffice  to  cur- 
mild  cases  of  recent  standing.  But  in  most  cases  direct 
application  of  astringents  and  alteratives  to  the  cervical 
cavity  will  be  required.  This  can  be  best  affected  by  first 
dilating  the  cervix  by  means  of  sea-tangle  or  sponge  tent, 
and  then  painting  the  entire  cervical  cavity  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  a  thirty  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper ;  or,  as  we 
have  done  in  this  case,  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
one  part  to  two  of  water.  This  astringent  application 
should  be  repeated  once  a  week,  always  being  proceeded 
by  the  tent.  The  tent  should  not  remain  in  the  cervix 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  never  introduced  nearer 
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than  five  days  preceeding  or  following  the  menstrual 
epoch.  The  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  solutions,  by  introducing  it  up  to  the  inter- 
nal OS,  and  cauterizing  the  entire  cervical  cavity.  Dr. 
Lent's  silver  caustic  probe  is  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose.  Before  these  applications  are  made  the  cervical 
cavity  should  be  freed  from  the  mucous  that  fills  it,  or 
clings  to  its  surface.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
pleget  of  cotton  wraped  around  a  small  stick  of  whale- 
bone, or  wire  applicator;  or  by  a  small  bit  of  sponge 
fixed  in  a  sponge  holder,  or  long  forceps,  small  enough  to 
enter  the  cervical  cavity.  And  by  some  one  of  these  the 
medical  substances  can  be  applied  after  the  Cavity  has 
been  thoroughly  wiped  out.  The  cavity  may  be  cleansed 
also  by  ejecting  water  from  a  long  nozzled  syringe 
against  the  os. 

A  very  good  plan  of  treating  this  form  of  endocervi- 
citis  is  by  th^  use  of  medicated  sponge  tents.  The  sponge 
is  prepared  by  saturating  it  with  solutions  of  iodine,  iron, 
lead,  zinc  or  carbolic  acid,  and  then  cut  and  pressed  into 
the  proper  size  and  shape  for  use.  Or  the  tent  may  be 
made  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  which  can  be  filled  with 
an  ointment  of  cocoa  butter  containing  some  astringent. 
After  the  tent  is  introduced,  the  warmth  and  moisture 
dissolves  the  medicine,  and  as  the  sponge  expands,  it  is 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  diseased  surface. 
The  tent,  itself,  whether  medicated  or  not,  acts  benefi- 
cially by  pressure,  especially  in  cases  of  granular  endo- 
cervicitis  or  inflammation  of  the  Nabothean  follicles.  But 
in  some  cases  of  very  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Na- 
bothean follicles  we  may  have  to  resort  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  to  the  removal  of  the 
glands  by  means  of  the  cutting  steel  curette.  The  curette 
should  only  be  resorted  to  when  other  means  fail^  and 
after  its  use  inflammation  guarded  against.  It  is  radical 
in  effect,  as  by  it  the  glands  are  removed,  and  hence  the 
disease  will  not  reappear.  Frequent  applications  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery^  or 
potassa  fusa,  may  destroy  the  glands,  but  the  slougiiing 
caused  by  the  cauterization  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  con- 
traction of  the  canal,  and  obstruction  of  the  menstrual  flow 
— a  worse  condition  than  the  first.  Contraction  of  the 
canal  is  less  likely  to  follow  the  cauterzation  b}'^  the 
fuming  nitric  acid,  hence  it  is  the  preferable  of  the  severe 
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caustics.  The  nitric  acid,  or  a  strong  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  should  not  be  applied  oftener  than  once  a  month,  and 
two  or  three  apiDlications  are  usually  sufficient  in  ordinary 
cases. 

This  patient,  as  you  have  seen  to-day,  has  near  entirely 
recovered,  after  three  applications  to  the  cervical  cavity 
of  chromic  acid,  conjoined  with  tonic  remedies. 


Fever,  its  Nature  and  Purpose. 

By  G.-  W.  KiBBEE,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  Jan.  18,  1877. 

In  the  Medical  News  of  Dec,  1876,  there  is  a  disquisition, 
the  production  of  Dr.  Z.  C.  McElroy,  entitled  "  the  Nature 
and  Purpose  of  the  Fever  Process  in  Human  Bodies," 
that-is  of  exceedingly  great  interest  to  me,  as  I  conceive 
that  it  strikes  the  key  note  to  a  new  philosophy  of  fever, 
that  will  call  for  an  entire  change  in  our  treatment  of 
that  scourge  of  the  human  race,  so  fearful  in  extent,  that 
Prof.  Gregory  held  that  "  eight-ninths  of  the  human  family 
die  of  fever  ;"  and  many  other  distinguished  authors  and 
teachers  have  expressed  similar  opinions.  Dr.  McElroy 
says,  on  page  650, '"  All  the  facts  concerned  in  the  causa- 
tion of  fever;  the  symptoms,  the  type,  the  remedial 
management,  and  finally,  the  post-mortem  condition  of 
the  structure  after  fatal  cases,  are  all  harmonized  when 
the  fever  process  is  regarded  as  in  the  interest  of  life,  and 
not  the  work  of  an  enemy  in  the  interest  of  death."  The 
concluding  sentence  of  his  paper  sums  the  whole  subject 
matter  into  an  axiom,  and  is  the  key  note  that  struck  my 
mind  so  forcibly.  It  is  this :  "  Fever  is  alw^ays  nature's 
supreme  effort  to  save  life,  and  prevent  the  modification 
of  tissues  constituting  chronic  disease,  or  organic  disease, 
so  called."  The  discussion  of  the  paper  in  the  Musldng- 
gum  County  Medical  Society,  shows  that,  although  the 
key  note  was  struck,  there  was  no  harmony  produced  in 
the  performance  of  the  piece;  for  Dr.  Ball  says,  "  If  the 
fever  process  is  in  the  interest  of  health,  then,  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  more  of  it  the  patient  had,  the  better  for  him." 
In  his  answer  to  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Ball,  Dr.  McElroy 
said,  "  in  studying  the  progress  of  the  fever  process  in 
any  patient,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  higher  duty  to  perform 
than  in  trying  to  cure  them  with  drugs   and  medicines." 
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He  does  not  give  a  hint  as  to  how  he  would  perform  that 
duty,  nor  even  mention  what  the  duty  is,  except  in  a 
negative  way,  where  he  says,  "  while  he  regarded  the 
fever  process  as  an  enemy  to  life,  he  had  treated  it  too 
much,"  and  ''  since  he  had  come  to  understand  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  fever,  he  no  longer  pickled  his  patients  in 
whisky;"  and  further,  "for  Ms  part  he  could  see  the 
same  necessity  for  the  professional  supervision  of  a  fever 
process  as  there  was  for  the  services  of  an  engineer  on  a 
locomotive  ;"  and,  "  he  felt  that  it  was  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible importance  to  both  physicians  and  fever  patients 
that  each  should  know  the  truth."  What  truth  ?  Why, 
the  truth  that  the  fever  process  is  a  friend  to  life.  But 
Dr.  Ball  doubts  it,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Dr.  McElroy 
does  not  put  this  key  note  fact  in  a  clear  light.  This  I 
may  not  be  able  to  do  in  this  communication,  but  I  hope 
to  let  a  little  "more  light"  in  on  this  vexed  question  of 
feve.r.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  proceed  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  my  remarks  on  certain  well  known  physiological  facts. 
The  first,  and  absolutely  essential  condition  of  life  and 
health  in  man  and  all  the  animals  known  as  "  hot  blooded," 
is  heat  at  98°.  So  necssary  is  this  standard  of  temperature 
to  healthy  vital  action,  that  our  bodies .  are  composed,  in 
weight  and  bulk,  to  the  amount  of  about  four-fifths,  of  the 
very  best  medium  for  equalizing  heat  and  cold ;  the  two 
great  antogonistic  forces  in  nature.  I  refer  to  the  sub- 
stance spoken  of  in  our  pharmacopeias  as  aqua  pura,  vul- 
garlarly  known  as  water.  Our  medical  scientists  are,  of 
late,  according  some  significance  to  the  fact  that  water 
serves  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of  life,  as 
well  as  a  convenience  to  us  in  preparing  our  'drugs  for 
deglutition.  It  is  not  only  the  regulator  of  bodily  heat, 
but  it  seems  as  a  menstruum  for  all  materials  for  build- 
ing up  and  sustaining  the  tissues.  It  is  so  essential,  that 
no  organic  structure  can  retain  vitality  for  a  moment 
without  it.  We  may  say,  with  propriety,  that  our  prin- 
ciple of  life  swims  in  water ;  and  water  at  about  98°. 

This  heat  of  human  bodies  is  called  vital  heat,  be- 
cause it  is  produced  by  vital  action  in  the  organism.  When 
the  vital  force  is  kept  up  by  those  substances  and  con- 
ditions which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  such  as  pure 
air,  good  water,  food  in  proper  amount  and  quality,  sun- 
light, exercise,  rest  and  sleep,  in  short,  every  thing  com- 
prised in  the  term  hygienic,  the  heart  beats  regularly. 
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and  with  normal  force  and  frequency,  and  the  lungs  re- 
spire in  a  manner  to  perfectly  aerate  the  food ;  and  the 
Jieat  which  results  from  that  vital  action  is  98°,  and  nor- 
mal. 

When  the  vital  force  is  stimulated,  or  goaded  by  in- 
imical substances,  such  as  those  infusorial  seed  poisons, 
which,  according  to  their  inherent  differences,  develop, 
under  the  fermenting  condition  of  excessive  vital  heat, 
into  scarlatina,  variola,  or  other  specific  diseases,  which, 
in  the  language  of  Prof.  Tyndall,  "  prey  upon  the  blood 
and  tissues,"  the  heart  beats  with  greatly  accelerated  force 
and  frequency,  and  the  lungs  respire  rapidly,  in  order  to 
more  quickly  carry  the  blood  to  the  depurating  organs, 
that  the  impurities  and  poisons  may  be  speedily  cast  out 
of  the  system ;  and  the  heat  that  results  from  that  exalted 
action  is  above  the  normal  standard,  and  excessive,  or  ab- 
normal. As  the  same  vital  force  produces  the  normal 
amount  of  heat,  and  the  excess  of  it,  the  difference  being 
only  in  the  rapidity  of  vital  motion,  we  can  not  fail  to 
see  that  all  we  are  required  to  do,  at  least  all  that  Nature 
demands  we  should  do,  is  to  remove  the  excess  of  heat  ^  and 
leave  the  exalted  vital  action  to  cast  out  the  offending 
cause  as  quickly  as  it  can. 

This  moderating  of  this  excessive  heat  is  provided  for  in 
the  bountiful  supply  of  cool  water  wherever  organic  life 
can  exist,  and  is  indicated  as  the  sure  remedy  for  exces- 
sive heat  in  all  sentient  beings,  by  their  intense  desire 
for  it  when  over-heated  from  any   cause. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  fever  process,  instead  of 
being  a  unity,  designed  to  "  burn  up  the  tissues  "  that  have, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  been  decomposed  or  changed  by 
some  inimical  cause  or  power,  is  a  duality,  composed  of 
exalted  vital  action  and  the  consequent  excessive  heat. 
We  conclude,  too,  that,  as  the  waste  matters,  the  worne 
out  tissues  and  unassimilable  ingesta,  are  regularly  cast 
out  through  the  depurating  organs  in  health,  by  the  vital 
force  under  the  excitation  of  congenial  substances  and 
conditions,  so  are  the  poisons,  together  with  the  debris  of 
the  system,  cast  out  through  the  same  avenues  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  their  exit  is  hastened  by  the  exalted  vital 
action  set  up  for  that  purpose,  the  same  as  a  horse  em- 
ploys a  greater  amount  of  force  to  move  a  heavy  load  than 
is  requisite  to  draw  a  light  one.  Is  it  not  clear,  then, 
that  fever  is  not  a  unit,  friend  or  enemy,  to  be  dealt  with 
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as  suoh^  but  a  duality,  composed  of  exalted  vital  action 
and  excessive  heat,  the  exalted  action  being  nature's  ^V^?; 
as  well  as  last  supreme  effort  to  save  life,  or'  remove  of- 
fending causes ;  and  the  excessive  heat,  being  the  result 
of  the  exalted  vital  action,  serving  simply  to  indicate  with 
unerring  certainty  its  own  remedy  by  producing  an  al- 
most insatiable  desire  for  cool  water  to  drink  and  to  bathe 
in.  In  this  physiological  light,  is  it  not  patent  that  the 
errors  which  we  were  all  taught  by  our  Medical  School 
Masters,  and  embodied  in  our  practice  of  the  paBt,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  ex- 
alted vital  action,  a  friend  to  life,  because  the  life  prin- 
ciple itself^  working  under  difficulties,  and  the  excessive 
vital  heat,  a  most  deadly  enemy,  because  producing  all 
the  morbific  changes  that  ever  occur  in  a  sentient  or- 
ganism while  under  the  influence  of  fever,  or  exalted  vital 
action  and  excessive  vital  heat. 

Can  Dr.  McElroy,  or  can  any  one  of  us,  adduce  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  presence  of  malarial  or  infectious 
seed  poisons,  causes  the  least  change  in  blood  or  tissue 
until  after  vital  resistance  is  set  up  against  it,  and  the 
temjierature  of  the  whole  system,  at  least  that  of  the 
great  vital  organs,  is  consequently  raised  above  the  nor- 
mal standard? 

In  all  traumatic  diseases  or  vital  disturbances,  there  is 
no  change  of  any  living  tissue  until  after  inflammation, 
or  exalted  vital  action  and  excessive  heat.  How  many 
instances  could  our  army  surgeons  cite  of  healing  by 
first  intention  of  fearful  wounds,  where  the  heat  of  the 
part  was  kept  at  the  normal  standard  by  the  persistent 
and  thorough  application  of  cool  water.  The*  virtues  of 
cool  water  in  the  treatment  of  lesions  occasioned  by  vio- 
lence were  found  to  be  such  that  the  water  dressing  is 
now  in  universal  use  in  all  the  army  hospitals  of  the 
civilized  world;  practically  recognizing  the  fact  that 
excessive  heat  produces  all  the  morbid  changes  in  fully 
vitalized  tissue.  It  used  to  be  thought  by  the  teachers  of 
surgery,  that  increased  vital  action  and  elevated  heat  were 
necessary  for  the  healing  of  wounds;  but  it  is  now  seen, 
by  the  use  of  cool  water,  that  the  nearer  the  part  can  be 
kept  at  the  normal  standard  of  heat,  the  quicker  and 
better  will  the  repairs  be  made. 

As  in  local  traumatic  diseases,  so  in  general  infectious 
or  malarious ;  the  excessive  heat  is  the  condition  which 
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enables  all  seed  poisons,  whether  vitalized  or  simply 
inimical,  to  develop  or  reproduce  themselves  in  the  im- 
purities of  •  the  blood ;  those  waste  matters,  which,  as 
every  physiologist  knows,  do  no  liarm  while  the  tempera- 
ture is  normal,  and  which  are  being  constantly  cast  out 
through  the  emunctories. 

With  these  physiological  facts  before  us,  it  needs  but 
little  more  than  to  make  the  axiomatic  statement  that 
normal  heat,  and  fever  heat,  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
differing  only  in  degree,  as  they  are  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  the  vital  force.  As  already  observed,  when  the 
conditions  are  all  favorable  to  health,  the  heart  beats 
regularly,  and  the  lungs  respire  normally,  and  .the  vital 
heat  which  results  from  that  normal  vital  action  is  normal, 
98°.  When  the  conditions  are  unfavorable,  the  vital  force 
increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  order  to 
remove  through  the  depurating  organs  whatever  it  is  that 
offends,  and  the  heat  wdiich  results  from  that  exalted 
action  is  excessive,  but  provided  for  by  the  instinctive 
de-sire  for  cool  water.  It  is  well  known  that  the  exalted 
vital  action  necessary  to  the  performance  of  a  hard  day's 
work,  if  the  excess  of  heat  that  results  from  that  exalted 
action  be  taken  away  as  fast  as  it  is  eliminated,  as  it  is 
by  the  atmosphere  in  a  cold  winter  day,  no  harm  whatever 
results  to  the  organism,  except  the  drain  on  the  original 
stock  of  vitality.  The  heart  may  beat  and  the  lungs 
respire  for  hours  with  double  their  normal  action,  and  the 
consequent  excess  of  heat  be  eliminated  with  great  rapid- 
ity, if  it  IS  removed  by  cool  water,  as  in  swimming,  and 
the  swimmer  wdll  scarcely  feel  tired  from  the  unusual 
exertion.  The  plain  reason  is,  that  the  functions  of  life 
are  perfectly  performed  as  long  as  the  bodily  heat  remains 
at  98°. 

Considering  it  proved  that  fever  is  a  duality,  exalted 
vital  action  and  excessive  vital  heat,  let  us  notice,  for  a 
moment,  the  causes  of  this  disturbed  vital  action  and 
excess  of  heat.  Dr.  McElroy  refers  to  the  multitude  of 
names  for  fever,  all  based  on  the  specific  differences  in 
the  offending  causes,  which,  owing  to  those  differences, 
induce  varied  morbid  phenomena,  and  reduces  them  all 
into  two  classes,  those  originating  from  external  causes, 
and  those  from  internal.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence as  to  whence  comes  the  cause  of  offense,  whether 
from  within  or  frora  without;  the  vital  resistance  is  the 
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same,  and  the  heat  is  the  same,  diifering  only  in  degree ; 
but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  do  not  con- 
found the  stimulating  or  goading  causes  of  the  fever,  with 
the  fever  itself.  The  history  of  therapeutic  medicine  is 
little  more  tha?n  a  record  of  the  mistakes  in  practice, 
caused  by  oversight  of  the  physiological  fact  that  the 
exalted  vital  action  is  in  the  interest  of  life,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  nature's  method  of  protecting  herself  against 
whatever  is  offensive  to  her,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
excess  of  heat  resulting  from  that  exalted  action,  needs 
only  to  be  removed  with  tepid  or  cool  water,  according  to 
nature's  instinctive  demands,  to  secure  absolute  safety  in 
all  cases  of  fever  ^  no  matter  whether  the  causes  proceed 
from  external  or  internal  sources.  Therapeutics,  as  taught 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  led  us  to  think  the  causes  of 
vital  disturbance  were  something  to  be  destroyed  or  com- 
batted  with  medicine ;  but  somehow  we  forgot  our  lessons 
in  physiology,  for  they  instructed  us  that  all  curative 
power  resides  in  the  system^  and  is  the  vital  force  itself ; 
and  that  its  action,  whether  produced  by  normal  means, 
as  proper  food,  pure  air,  good  water,  etc.,  or  excited  by 
abnormal  stimulants,  as  scarlatina  or  variola  poison;  or 
lowered  to  scarce  a  perceptible  throb,  as  in  congestive 
chill,  is  always  its  hest  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  indivi- 
dualized structure.  We  cannot  fail  then  to  see  that  every 
manifestation  of  vitality  is  occasioned  by  the  vital  force 
itself,  and  whether  it  is  excited  by  health-producing  sub- 
stances, or  stimulated  by  such  as  are  inimical,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  lessen  its  power,  as  is  the  case  when  we 
administer  drugs  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  poisons, 
since  they  only  prevent  the  vital  force  from  manifesting 
the  kind  of  disturbance  which  legitimately  proceeds  from 
the  disturbing  cause.  These  disturbing  causes  have  no 
power  in  themselves  to  cause  symptoms,  they  only  have 
their  peculiar  i^roperties,  varying  from  each  other  accord- 
ing to  inherent  differences  ;  and  the  excessive  vital  heat, 
if  not  removed  according  to  the  demands  of  nature 
through  the  instinctive  desire  for  water,  brings  out  all  the 
different  morbid  phenomena  through  its  power  as  a  fer- 
menting condition ;  the  seed  poisons  serving  as  a  ferment, 
and  the  impurities  in  the  blood  as  the  sustaining  medium 
or  malt,  the  disturbed  vital  force  being  the  fire,  the 
stomach  preparing  the  fuel,  and  the  circulatory  and 
rerpiratory  apparatus  being  the  engine..     What  is  the  con- 
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dition  of  things  in  a  fever  that  is  especially  dangerous  to 
life  ?  Nothing,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  fact  that  too  much 
heat  is  evolved.  The  heat  then  is  all  we  have  to  doctor. 
The  self-regulating  engine  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  But 
how  shall  we  bring  the  heat  down  to  its  proper  degree  ? 
By  lessening  the  fire  ?  By  meddling  with  the  engine  ? 
That  would  not  do,  for  the  fire  must  burn  hot,  and  the 
engine  run  rapidly,  not  to  burn  up  the  impurities  and 
poisons,  but  to  exjpel  them  through  the  depurating  organs 
in  the  quickest  time  possible. 

The  question  of  temperature  in  fever  is  noAv  receiving 
the  investigating  thought  of  representative  medical  men 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  Brandt,  Neftel,  Zurgen- 
sen,  Liebermiester,  Ziemssen,  Lindwurn,  Bamberger, 
Winternitz,  Gignoux,  and  others  in  Europe,  have  made 
astonishing  cures  of  typhoid  and  other  fevers  of  high 
temperature  b}^  the  persistent  use  of  cool  water ;  and 
some  of  our  own  distinguished  teachers  and  practitioners, 
Flint,  Thomas,  and  others,  have  added  their  experience 
and  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  fever  patient  is  abstracted  with  cool  water,  as  fast  as 
it  rises,  the  morbid  changes  incident  to  any  and  all  high 
graded  fevers,  do  not  occur  at  all.  These  facts  seem  very 
like  the  fulfillment  of  the  hope  so  ardently  expressed  by 
Prof.  Tyndall  in  his  recent  lecture,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
on  ^'  Fermentation  and  its  Bearings  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Disease." 

After  discussing  the  subject  of  fermentation  in  a  masterly 
manner,  showing  conclusively  that  all  epidemic  diseases 
are  caused  by  vitalized  parasitic  germs  taken  into  the 
blood  by  inhalation,  he  quotes  Dr.  William  Budd,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  typhoid  fever,  in  which  he  says  he 
has  often  seen,  in  the  day-laborer's  narrow  chamber,  the 
father  lying  dead  in  the  coffin,  the  mother  in  the  sick  bed, 
in  muttering  delirium,  and  nothing  to  relieve  the  desola- 
tion of  the  children  but  the  devotion  of  some  poor  neigh- 
bor, who,  in  too  many  cases,  paid  the  penalty  of  her  kind- 
ness in  becoming  herseli  the  victim  of  the  same  disorder, 
and  proceeds  to  say,  "  from  the  vantage  ground  already 
won,  I  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  triumph 
of  medical  art  over  scenes  of  misery  like  that  here  de- 
scribed." Those  who  will  consider  the  recent  experiences 
with  water  as  an  antipyretic,  in  connection  with  the  phy- 
siological facts  here  set  in  order,  can  not  fail,  it  seems  to 
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me,  to  sep  that  Prof.  Tyiidall's  hope  in  medical  triumph 
over  the  death  scenes  he  describes,  and  with  which  we  ar« 
all  too  familiar,  is  ah-eady  accomplished  in  the  discovery, 
that  keeping  the  blood  cool  to  the  normal  standard  of 
heat  is  an  infallible  cure  for  fever  of  every  name.  So  that 
if  Prof.  Tyndall  and  his  co-scientists  have  found  the  re- 
mote causes  of  infectious  fevers  to  be  parasitic  living 
organisms,  their  medical  brethren  have  found  the  remedy 
to  be  cool  water,  so  applied  as  to  keep  the  body  heat  at 
the  normal  standard,  a  point  plainly  inimical  to  parasitic 
development  and  reproduction. 

Prom  this  arrangement  of  well  known  physiological 
facts,  we  conclude — 

1st.  That  the  vital  force,  or  life  principle,  is  the  prime 
cause  of  all  motion  in  the  human  organism,  from  the  first 
cell  formation  until  the  last  throb  of  the  heart. 

2d.  That  heat  at  about  98°,  is  the^  first  condition  of  life 
in  the  human  body. 

8d.  That  health  is  undisturbed  vital  action. 

4th.  That  disease  is  disturbed  vital  action. 

5th.  That  the  causes  of  health  are  the  presence  and 
influence  of  those  substances  and  conditions  which  are 
congenial. 

6th.  That  the  causes  of  disease  or  disturbed  vital  action 
are  those  substances  and  conditions  that  are  inimical  or 
unfavorable  to  the  normal  manifestations  of  vitality  in 
the  organism. 

7th.  That  the  presence  or  influence  of  hygienic  sub- 
stances and  conditions  excites  the  heart  to  beat  and  the 
lungs  to  respire  with  normal  force  and  frequency;  and 
that  the  vital  heat,  resulting  from  that  normal  vital  action 
is  98°,  and  normal. 

8th.  That  the  presence  or  influence  of  any  substance  or 
condition  that  is  inimical  to  life,  stimulates  the  heart  to 
beat  and  the  lungs  to  respire  with  increased  force  and 
frequency ;  and  that  the  exalted  action  is  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  inimical  substance,  together  with  the 
refuse  of  the  system  through  the  depurating  organs. 

9th.  That  exalted  vital  action,  which  hastens  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory systems,  by  augmented  friction  and  increased  oxygen- 
ation of  the  blood,  raises  the  heat  above  that  degree 
which  is  congenial  to  health,  provided  it  is  not  removed 
by  cool  water  or  by  cold  air  as  fast  as  it  is  eliminated. 
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10th.  That  whei;i  the  excess  of  lieat  above  98°  is  re- 
moved as  fast  as  it  rises,  no  more  injury  results  to  the 
organism  from  that  exaltation  of  the  vital  action  which  is 
stimulated  by  yellow  fever  or  scarlatina  poison,  than  from 
that  caused  by  the  mental  excitement  which  produces 
excessive  beating  of  the  heart  and  respiration  of  the  lungs, 
while  skating  rapidly  in  the  cold  air  of  winter,  or  while 
swimming  in  cool  water  with  competitors  for  a  prize. 

11th.  That  exalted  vital  action  causes  excessive  heat, 
and  the  two  together  constitute  fever. 

12th.  That  exalted  vital  action,  even  if  the  resultant 
excess  of  heat  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  rises,  will  exhaust 
the  available  stock  of  vitality,  and  death  of  the  organism 
be  the  result,  if  a  man  use  it  all  up  in  his  muscles,  or 
otherwise  through  mental  control;  or  if  it  be  exhausted 
in  resistance  to  something  deadly  inimical,  upder  the  self- 
I)reserving  instinct  of , organic  life. 

13th.  That  every  abnormal  change  of  fluid  or  solid,  in 
the  composition  of  the  human  organism,  that  occurs  under 
vital  control,  as  in  all  fevers,  is  under  the  influence  of 
excessive  heat  as  a  fermenting  condition,  and  without  that 
condition  of  excessive  heat,  there  is  no  abnormal  change 
in  blood  or  tissue,  whether  the  organism  is  working  rap- 
idly to  supply  vital  force  to  the  muscles,  or  to  expel 
inimical  substances. 

14th.  That  none  of  the  causes  of  exalted  vital  action 
and  excessive  heat,  or  fever,  which  are  taken  into  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  the  seed  poisons  in  all  aff*ections 
and  malarial  fevers,  have  virulence  enough  in  them  to 
produce  death  of  the  organism  by  exhausting  the  vital 
force  in  its  resistance  to  them,  if  the  excessive  heat  that 
is  eliminated  hy  that  I'esistaiice  he  removed  with  cool 
vmter  as  fast  as  it  rises. 

In  this  paper,  as  is  seen,  I  have  not  referred  to  my  ow^n 
experience  in  the  use  of  water  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  pre- 
ferring to  bring  distinguished  names  before  the  readers 
of  this  journal,  but  as  every  man  of  thought  seeks  out 
plans  of  his  own  for  accomplishing  a  common  result,  I 
propose  to  give,  in  a  future  number  or  the  Medical  News, 
some  of  the  methods  which  I  have  adopted  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  for  administering  the  cooling  treat- 
ment in  fevers.  When  I  took  my  degree  in  medicine,  and 
went  out  into  the  world  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  newly 
fledged  bird  in  its  powers  of  flight,  I  soon,  like  Dr.  McEl- 
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roy,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  "  drugging 
and  pickling"  my  patients,  and  commenced,  very  charily 
at  first,  to  use  cool  water  to  reduce  fever  heat;  but  the 
success  was  such  that  I  finally  got  to  using  it  so  as  to  keep 
the  heat  of  the  most  malignant  exanthems  at  the  normal 
standard,  culminating  in  my  going  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
the  fall  of  1873,  where  I  successfully  treated  yellow 
fever. 


Case  of  Typhlitis,  with  Perforative  Ulceration  of  Intestine. 

By  R.  B.  Elderdice,  M.  D.,  McKnightstown,  Pa.     Reported  to  Adams 
Co.  (Pa.,)  Medical  Society. 

Patient,  Mr.  L.  S.,  farmer,  set  32,  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  25th  March,  1876,  when  he  came  under  my 
care,  suffering  from  a  well  marked  attack  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  cascum,  for  which  he  "v\^s  treated  with  large 
doses  of  opium,  and  freely  blistered,  making  a  good  re- 
covery to  all  appearances,  he  being  discharged  as  con- 
valescent, 4th  of  April.  The  illness  had  followed  exposure 
to  cold  and  dampness,  but  could  scarcely  be  considered  to 
have  been  caused  by  it.  During  the  summer  he  worked 
hard,  and  seemed  in  good  health,  except  once,  in  July, 
he  called  at  my  office  for  medicine  to  relieve  pain  in  his 
bowels. 

Was  called  in  haste,  at  6  p.  m.,  Oct.  13, 1876.  When  found 
he  had  been  ploughing  all  day  previous,  changing  horses, 
and  pushing  his  teams  fast  as  possible ;  had  come  home 
that  evening  chilled,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  abdomen, 
which  continued,  becoming  more  severe.  When  seen,  he 
was  suff*ering  very  severe  pain  in  right  inguinal  region ; 
whole  abdomen  tender  under  pressure ;  cold  sweats ;  pulse 
96,  and  weak;  tongue  clean;  bowels  constipated;  was 
prostrated,  and  anxious. 

Diagnosed  Same  complaint  for  which  I  had  treated  him 
seven  months  previous,  viz.,  inflammation  of  caecum,  or 
its  vermiform  appendix. 

Prescribed  i  gr.  doses  sulph.  morph.,  to  be  taken  every 
2,  3,  or  4  hours,  as  needed,  to  subdue  pain,  and  applica- 
tion of  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

Oct.  14.  Patient  improved,  pain  less,  and  paroxysmal, 
abdomen  tender;  no  perceptible  enlargement;  nor  any 
tympanites.     Gave    calomel   gr.   v.,  jalap   gr.   x.,    which 
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operated  freely  ;  followed  it  with  opium  gr.  i.,  quinige  gr. 
ss.,  every  four  hours.  From  this  time  to  20th  continued 
same  treatment,  with  a  purgative^enema,  alternate  days, 
which  acted  promptly.  Diet  restricted  to  animal  broths, 
milk,  and  soft  boiled  eggs,  with  patient  improving,  and 
up  and  about  his  rooiA. 

Oct.  20.  Severe  pain  in  x^aroxysms,  resembling  colic; 
abdomen  tender,  particularly  over  region  of  caecum,  and 
an  oval  tumor,  the  size  of  a  hen  egg^  very  perceptible  to 
the  touch,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix. Continued  the  opium  treatment,  and  applied  a 
blister  over  inguinal  region. 

Oct.  24.  Tumor  increasing  in  size,  condition  of  patient 
much  same  as  20th,  costive,  requiring  enemas ;  pain 
paroxysmal ;  pulse  98,  feverish  ;  some  tympanites,  pain ;  in 
penis,  and  difficulty  in  urinating.  Same  treatment  con- 
tinued, with  addition  of  ol.  terebinth,  3ss  to  the  purga- 
tive enemas,  and  half  ounce  of  whisky  per  orem,  every 
four  hours. 

Oct.  25.  Dr.  K.  Horner,  of  Gettysburg,  called  in  con- 
sultation. Condition  of  patient  much  same  as  24th ;  but  less 
tympanites,  and  less  pain;  tongue  a  little  furred,  and  red 
at  tip  and  edges ;  tumor  now  about  size  of  a  goose  egg^ 
tender  and  painful;  i)ulse  100,  with  considerable  fever 
present.  It  was  decided  to  endeavor  to  open  the  bowels 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  continue  the  opium  treatment, 
with  the  liquid  nourishment  and  stimulants,  as  before,  and 
to  paint  surface  over  tumor  with  tine,  iodine,  until  skin 
sore.  The  oil,  -^  oz.  dose,  operated  nicely,  and  patient 
gradually  improved,  the  treatment  being  continued,  but 
reducing  the  doses  of  opium,  and  not  requiring  enemas 
until  31st. 

Nov.  4.  The  phlegmonous  tumor  having  suppurated, 
now  opened  into  the  bowels,  discharging  per  anum  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pus  and  some  little  blood,  for  two 
days,  the  discharge  only  occurring  when  bowels  were 
spontaneously  evacuated. 

Nov.  6,  8,  10.  Patient  comfortable;  bowels  regular; 
pulse  86 ;  tongue  clean;  appetite  good;  apparently  con- 
valescing ;  tumor  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  the  size 
it  was  the  25th,  but  still  hard  and  tender. 

Nov.  13.  Was  called  in  haste,  at  1  a.  m.,  found  patient 
suffering  extreme  severe  pain  in  abdomen,  bathed  in  a 
cold  sweat,  tossing  about  and  saying,  "  the  pain  would  kill 
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me  if  not  quickly  relieved."  He  was  also  every  few 
minutes  vomiting  large  quantities  of  thin,  light  yellow, 
frothy,  stercoraceous  matter,  having  an  extensely  fecal 
odor,  and  annoyed  by  paroxysms  of  distressing  hiccough, 
complaining  of  intense  thirst;  pulse  110,  weak;  tongue 
red  and  dry ;  respiration  hurried ;  temperature  reduced. 
Sprinkled  i  gr.  sulph.  morph.  dry  on  tongue.  It  was  at 
once  rejected.  Repeated  it  with  same  result.  Then  in- 
jected i  gr.  morphia  hypodermically  in  arm,  which  gave 
speedy  relief  to  the  pain,  though  vomiting  continued  at 
intervals,  but  not  so  frequently.  He  rested  petty  well 
until  5  A.  M.,  when  pulse  was  98  ;  less  thirst ;  bowels  dis- 
tinctly defined  through  abdominal  walls ;  occasional  vom- 
iting of  same  fecal  liquid,  and  pain  again  increasing  in 
severity.  Repeated  hypodermic  injection  of -J  gr.  morphia 
at  6  A.  M.,  and  ordered  yellow  of  an  egg,  beat  up  with 
milk,  1  oz.,  whisky  ^  oz,  to  be  injected  per  rectum  every 
four  hours,  and  hot  fomentations  to  abdomen.  At  3  p.  3i. 
(same  day)  Dr.  Horner  again  saw  the  case  with  me.  The 
pain  was  then  less  intense.;  vomiting  had  ceased;  some 
nausea  present;  pulse  98;  tongue  red;  abdomen  some- 
what tympanitic,  but  less  so  than  before ;  tumor  same  size 
as  on  the  10th ;  abdomen  not  so  tense  as  the  night  previ- 
ous, but  still  presenting  a  feeling  of  fullness  to  the  touch. 
Dr.  H.  prescribed  ice,  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth, 
and  i  gr.  doses  sulph.  morph.  every  3  or  4  hours.  Gave 
i  gr.  morph.  hypodermically  in  abdomen.  Continued 
supporting  enemas,  and  applied  turpentine  stupes  and  hot 
water  dressing  to  the  abdomen. 

Nov.  14.  Patient  remained  much  in  same  condition, 
and  received  the  same  treatment,  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphine  being  given  morning  and  evening,  that  con- 
trolling the  pain  better  than  the  morphia,  per  orem. 

Nov.  15.  At  8  A.  M.,  and  7.30  p.  m.,  condition  same, 
and  same  treatment  continued,  including  hypodermic  in- 
jections. At  11.30  p.  M.,  was  called  in  haste,  with  mes- 
sage that  "patient  was  worse  than  ever,  and  wouldn't  live 
till  morning."  Owing  to  extreme  darkness,  and  bad  con- 
dition of  road,  it  was  12.30  a.  m.,  of  16th  by  time  I  saw 
him,  when  found  his  condition  alDOut  same  as  on  night  of 
13th,  except  that  there  was  no  vomiting,  thougJi  some 
nausea,  and  very  severe  abdominal  pain.  Injected  -^^  gr. 
morphia,  hypodermically,  and  in  an  hour  |  gr.  more,  when 
he  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept  until  6  a.  m.  At  7  a.  m.. 
Vol.  VI.— 8 
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administered  purgative  luema,  which  acted  promptly, 
producing  free  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  (two  in  num- 
ber,) the  appearance  and  smell  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  matter  vomited  the  13th,  and  having,  in  addition,  nu- 
merous long,  flattened,  soapy-looking  masses  of  faeces. 
Repeated  -^  gr.  morphia  hypodermically,  at  7.30  a.  m., 
and  left  him  pretty  comfortable.  Saw  him  again  at  7  p. 
M.,  same  day,  when  was  informed  he  had  had  a  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels,  of  bright  red  blood,  perhaps  a  fluid 
ounce  in  quantity.  Repeated  -^  gr.  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia. 

Nov.  17.  Patient  slept  well  all  night.  As  he  expressed 
it,  "  the  first  night's  sleep  since  sick."  From  this  time 
on  there  was  no  further  return  of  severe  pain,  and  he 
gradually  improved,  taking  his  medicine  entirely  by  the 
mouth,  and  taking  ^  gr.  morphia  every  four  hours,  then 
every  six  hours,  until  23d,  when  stopped  the  opiate.  The 
evening  of  17th  began  use  of  iced  milk  by  the  mouth, 
this  being  the  first  nourishment  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach since  the  11th.  To  this  was  gradually  added  soft 
boiled  eggs,  milk  punch,  and  Colden's  liquid  ext.  beef, 
and  similar  nourishing  diet,  discontinuing  the  rectal  sup- 
porting enemas  the  18th. 

Nov.  23.  Tongue  clean  and  moist,  pulse  86,  respira- 
tion normal,  temperature  same,  no  pain,  tympanites,  nor 
abdominal  distension ;  bowels  regular ;  tumor  still  percep- 
tible, and  hard,  but  gradually  reducing;  cheerful,  feels 
well,  moves  about  his  room,  and  is  fairly  convalescent. 
Duration  of  illness,  six  weeks. 

The  case,  in  many  respects,  was  a  rare  one,  and  the 
cause  producing  it  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  First, 
there  was  typhlitis,  (whether  confined  to  the  caecum,  or  to 
its  vermiform  api)endix,  or  involving  both,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,)  then  abscess,  with  perforative  ulceration  of  intes- 
tine, and  discharge  of  pus  from  the  bowels;  then  peritoni- 
tis. The  length  of  time  from  date  of  ulceration  of  bowels 
and  discharge  of  i)us  until  the  supervention  of  peritonitis 
was  such,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  perforation  of  the  intestine,  nine  days  having  elapsed 
between  the  two  occurrences. 

Dr.  H.  has  suggested  that  the  peritonitis  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  recent  adhesions,  in  the 
straining  and  retching  accompanying  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
which  is  very  probably  the   correct  theory.     The  subcu- 
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taneous  administration  of  morphia  controlled  the  severity 
of  the  pain  much  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  than 
when  given  by  the  mouth,  and  its  influence  was  felt  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  when  four  times  the  quantity 
was  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  injection  of  morphia 
into  the  abdominal  surface,  though  very  near  the  seat  of 
pain,  failed  to  produce  much  eff"ect  in  subduing  pain, 
while  those  injected  into  the  arm  always  gave  prompt 
relief. 

Observation  of  cases  of  this  kind,  while  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  show  the  bene- 
ficial therapeutic  effects  of  the  opium  treatment  in  this 
class  of  diseases.  All  species  of  mammalia,  except  "  ou- 
rang-outang "  and  the  "  wombat,"  are  created  with  the 
"  appendix  vermiformis  "  as  a  portion  of  their  anatomical 
structure ;  in  them  the  useless  constricted  portion  of  cae- 
cum, so  named,  is  wanting,  in  which  respect  they  are 
ahead  of  Darwin  himself. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  or  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of  Infants. 

By  W.  R.   Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

This  is  a  disease  that  is  probably  more  frequent 
among  infants  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  its  na- 
ture and  symptoms  it  assumes  the  character  either  of 
the  catarrhal  or  purulent  form  of  ophthalmia.  The  in- 
flammation generally  appears  in  a  day  or  two,  or  at  most 
a  few  days  after  birth.  However,  we  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  disease  does  not  manifest  itself  for  six  or  eight 
days  after  birth.  Strictl}^  speaking,  we  cannot  call  such 
cases  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  but  they  are  generall}^ 
classed  as  such,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  such  a 
classification  will  suffice. 

The  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  vary  con- 
siderably, depending  on  the  amount  of  inflammation 
present.  In  the  milder  forms  it  assumes  the  nature  of  an 
ordinary  case  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  There  exists  a 
congested  condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  lids  may  be 
swollen,  with  some  increase  of  temperature.  Tears  w^ll 
be  secreted  freely,  and  when  the  lids  are  opened,  will  run 
down  over  the  cheeks  freely.  The  discharge  is  generally 
muco-purulent  in  character,  and  during  the  night  will  col- 
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lect  at  the  inner  canthus  and  along  the  margins  of  the 
lids,  so  that  the  lashes  are  glued  together  in  the  morning. 
In  the  milder  forms  there  is  generally  no  trouble  experi- 
enced in  everting  the  lids.  This  is  usually  joerformed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  attendant  or  nurse  sits  di- 
rectly in  front  with  the  child  lying  upon  its  back,  its  head 
being  placed  between  the  knees  of  the  operator.  The  lat- 
ter can  then  hold  the  head  and  prevent  the  child  rotating 
it  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  both  hands  free.  Then 
seizing  the  cilia  with  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger  and 
drawing  the  margin  of  the  lid  forward  and  upward,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  on  the  upper  half  of  the  lid  at  the  su- 
perior border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  with  a  probe  or  pencil, 
the  lid  will  be  easily  everted.  Sometimes  they  can  be 
everted  by  placing  the  index  finger  upon  the  lid  in  such  a 
manner  that  about  tAvo-thirds  of  the  first  phalanx  will 
extend  down  below  the  palpebral  fissure,  then  fixing  the 
upper  part  of  the  lid  with  a  probe,  and  press  slightly  at 
the  same  time  that  the  finger  is  drawn  gently  upward. 

The  papillas  are  somewhat  swollen,  the  meibomian 
glands  being  hid  from  view.  The  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend to  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  a  condition  of  chi- 
mosis  be  produced.  This  is  caused  by  an  infiltration  of 
serum  into  the  conjunctival  and  sub- conjunctival  tissues, 
so  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  basin,  the  cornea 
forming  the  bottom.  In  some  cases  the  cornea  becomes 
implicated.  This  is  due  to  a  want  of  nutrition,  the  nor- 
mal supply  being  decreased  to  a  certain  extent  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  sub-conjunctival  vessek,  at  the  same  time 
there  frequently  exists  a  debilitated  and  senemic  condition 
(/)f  the  patient. 

Contagion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  disease.  The  in- 
'fection  may  be  from  some  leucorrheal  or  gonorrheal  dis- 
charge existing  in  the  vagina  at  the  time.  It,  no  doubt, 
is  sometimes  caused  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse  in  washing  the  child,  allowing  soaj)  to  get  into  its 
eyes.  It  may  be  caused  by  bright  light  or  cold,  but  in 
such  cases  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  for  a  few  days 
after  thus  exposed.  In  those  cases  where  the  opiithalmia 
is  due  to  infection,  the  disease  generally  manifests  itself 
'in  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days. 

The  following  case  presents  the  disease  in  a  more  severe 
form.  Johnnie  F.  was  born  Sept.  22d,  18T6,  a  few  days 
afterw^ards  his  mother  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  begin- 
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ning  to  get  sore.  Some  of  the  older  "  and  more  experi- 
enced "  ladies  told  her  that  it  was  nothing  but  cold,  that 
nearly  all  babies  were  "thusly"  troubled,  and  to  let  its 
eyes. alone,  for  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  all  right.  She 
let  it  alone  until  the  first  of  October,  when  I  was  first 
called  to  see  the  child.  The  lids  of  both  eyes  were  con- 
siderably swollen,  with  an  increase  in  redness  and  tem- 
perature. The  swelling  was  so  great  in  the  lids  of  the 
left  eye,  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  see  the  cornea  without 
the  aid  of  an  elevator.  When  the  lids  were  separated, 
quite  a  purulent  discharge  made  its  escape.  The  conjunc- 
tiva both  palpebral  and  ocular,  was  in  a  highly  congested 
condition.  There  was  a  spasmodic  entropium  of  the  lower 
lid,  the  margin  being  turned  backward  so  that  the  cilia 
were  hid  from  view.  The  chimosis  was  well  marked. 
There  was  considerable  pain,  which  was  made  manifest 
by  the  naturally  good  natured  child  spending  all  of  its 
spare  time  in  crying. 

The  treatment  consisted  first  of  cold  applications  to  the 
eyes,  and  using  a  three  grain  solution  of  alum,  putting 
three  or  four  drops  in  the  eyes  every  two  hours.  On  the 
second  day  a  large  clot  of  pus  and  blood  mixed  together 
made  its  escape  when  the  lids  were  separated.  The  swell- 
ing in  the  lids  of  the  left  eye  was  not  quite  so  marked. 
The  lids  were  everted,  and  a  four  grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  was  used,  applying  it  lightly  over  the  lids  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush,  and  then  in  a  few  seconds  washing  it 
off  with  tepid  water.  This  was  done  once  daily,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cold  applications  and  alum  solution 
were  continued.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  swelling  had 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  lids  of  the  left  eye,  -I  ut  had  in- 
creased in  those  of  the  right.  The  cold  applications  were 
made  to  the  right  eye.  As  the  discharge  continued, 
although  not  so  free,  the  solution  was  changed  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  This  solution  was  used  for  four  or  five  days, 
when  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  both  of  the  dis- 
charge and  the  swelling  of  the  eye-lids.  Then  the  solu- 
tion was  changed  for  a  weaker  one,  again  using  five  grains, 
and  in  a  couple  of  days  more,  three  grains.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  discontinued, 
and  a  three  grain  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  used 
morning  and  evening.  The  alum  solution  was  discon- 
tinued, and  a  few  days  later,  the  zinc  s61ution  was  used 
once  a  day,  and  then  every  other  day,  and  finally  it  was 
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discontinued,  all  of  the  inflammation  having  disappeared. 
The  treatment  embraced  a  period  of  about  six  weeks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  towels,  sponges,  etc., 
that  are  used  for  cleansing  the  patients  eyes,  should  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  as  there  is  danger  of  transmit- 
ing  the  disease  in  this  manner. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  and 
should  not  be  disregarded.  If  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  a  few  doses  of  castor  oil  should 
be  administered.  Where  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of 
inflammation,  with  a  scanty  discharge,  a  two  grain  solution 
of  either  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used  three  or 
four  times  daily.  But  if  the  discharge  is  thick  and  free, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  in  it,  stronger  solutions 
can  be  resorted  to  with  generally  good  eff'ect.  In  such 
cases  the  former  solutions  may  be  increased  to  five  grains, 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  may  be  used  instead.  About  as  good  a  plan 
as  any  is  to  use  a  ^ye  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
once  a  day,  and  then  a  mild  solution  of  alum  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  say  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  three  or  four  times. 
In  severe  cases,  where  there  is  considerable  increase  of 
swelling  and  temperature  in  the  lids,  cold  compresses  or 
leeches  may  be  used  with  benefit.  The  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  temple  or  at  the  inner  can  thus,  and  not  to 
the  lids,  as  there  would  be  danger  in  so  doing,  on  account 
of  the  connective  tissue  which  might  become  infiltrated 
with  blood.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  an  abscess 
or  erysipelas  following  the  application  of  a  few  leeches. 
To  prevent  the  eye-lids  from  becoming  so  thoroughly 
glued  together  in  the  morning,  a  little  simple  cerate  may  be 
used,  rubbing  it  on  the  margin  of  the  lids  in  the  evening. 
In  severe  cases  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cornea  to 
become  implicated,  so  that  it  should  be  w^atched  closely. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  calomel  does  any  good  in  these 
cases.  If  there  is  a  weak  and  debilitated  condition  of  the 
system,  tonics  and  good  diet  are  indicated,  and  the  indica- 
tion should  be  fulfilled.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  these 
cases  would  be  materially  benefited  by  giving  some  prepa- 
ration of  iron,  and  of  bark. 
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Fate. 

By  J.  H.  Cox,  M.  D.,  West  Liberty,  West  Va. 

"  Throned  in  omnipotence,  Supremest  Jove 
Tempers  the  fates  of  the  human  race  above  ; 
By  the  firm  sanction  of  His  sovereign  will, 
Alternate  are  decreed  our  good  and  ill." 

Life  is  a  progression  from  wish  to  wish,  and  as  one  de- 
sire is  satisfied  others  solicit  from  afar.  We  are  some- 
times led  to  imagine  that  an  unobstructed  path  of  prosperity 
lies  before  us,  as  the  success  of  one  design  facilitates 
another,  and  the  opening  prospect  shows  pleasures  at  a 
distance.  But  who  knows,  or  would  hnow^  the  future'^ 
What  triumj^hs,  what  disappointments,  what  falls  await 
us !  How  many  air-castles  are  to  be  carried  away,  how 
many  fond  hopes  are  to  be  blasted! 

"  Press  not  too  far  (replied  the  god),  but  cease  to  know. 
What  known  will  violate  thy  peace  ; 
Too  curious  of  thy  doom  !  with  friendly  woe 
My  breast  will  heave,  and  tears  eternal  flow." 

The  world  which  we  inhabit  is  not  a  plain.  Mountains 
hung  with  vapors,  motionless  and  still,  arise  before  us  ; 
and  dark  valleys  and  deep  waters  cross  our  pathways.  So 
it  is  with  life.  It  has  its  sunny  seasons,  its  cares,  and  its 
gloom.  If  a  panoramic  view  could  be  spread  out  before 
us  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  all  its  various  incidents 
weighed  with  a  mature  intellect,  in  the  balance  of  good 
and  evil,  it  would  require  the  stoutest  heart  to  commence 
the  journey  of  life.  Weisse  says,  "  Kindly  does  the  Deity 
envelop  the  future  in  darkness ;  to  know  it  distinctly  be- 
forehand would  be  a  punishment.  Should  I  see  good  for- 
tune on  my  path,  I  should  proudly  be  puffed  up,  and,  from 
levity  or  indolence,  miss  my  aim.  If  I  saw  misfortune  I 
should  tremble,  and  the  future  would  embitter  the  hap- 
piness which  at  present  gladdens  me." 

It  has  from  time  immemorial  been  believed  by  philoso- 
phers that  destiny,  or  fate,  is  concerned  in  guiding  man- 
kind through  the  pathway  of  life.  The  Jews,  in  their 
long  captivity,  received  this  idea  from  the  eastern  nations. 
The  writings  of  the  immortal  poets  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Eome  place  man's  destiny  in  the  care  of  the  gods. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  has  been  taught,  and  con- 
demned, and  taught  again  by  theologians,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  though,  at  first  view, 
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such  a  doctrine  might  appear  partial  and  unjust,  science 
comes  to  its  support,  revealing  immutable  laws,  l3y  which 
not  only  matter  is  governed,  but  also  thought,  and  our 
wishes,  from  which  our  actions  spring, 

Remembering  how  much  our  state  and  actions  depend 
upon  remote  influences,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
we  have  been  surrounded,  causes  thoughts  of  humility 
and  distrust  to  cross  the  mind.  A  moment's  glory, -and 
what  fate  may  attend  us  ?  And  who  can  tell  what  flaw 
may  exist  in  his  own  organization,  and  when  he  may  fall  ? 
Though  he  may,  as  a  firm  castle  on  a  rock,  have  withstood 
the  floods,  and  storms  around  him,  the  next  temptation 
may  be  too  much  for  his  frail  nature.  The  great,  the  vir- 
tuous, and  the  good,  have  fallen,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  say  that  a  similar  fate  will  not  overtake  him. 

Man's  actions  depend  on  the  inherent  constitution  of 
liis  brain,  and  are  not  always  to  be  anticipated  from  his 
belief  and  theories.  The  darkest  designs  may  exist  in  a 
mind  cultivated  and  adorned  by.  science ;  and  under  the 
cover  of  orthodoxy,  in  the  most  minute  particulars,  may 
be  an  ambition  that  cannot  bear  to  be  disappointed.  The 
history  of  many  of  those  who  have  led  the  van  in  religious 
movements  illustrate  these  views.  The  great  Constan- 
tino, Lardner  says,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cruel  prince, 
or  a  bad  man ;  yet  we  are  informed  that  he  cruelly  mur- 
dered his  former  familiar  friends,  his  children,  and  perhaps 
his  wife.  The  pious  Theodosius,  in  a  fit  of  barbarous  anger, 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica,  including  men, 
women  and  children,  with  its  visiting  strangers.  Luther 
applied  the  most  reproachful  and  indecent  epithets  to  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  long  been  associated  ;  and  his 
piety  is  more  than  questionable  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 
polygamy  of  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  ''  to  promote 
the  advantage  of  both  body  and  soul,  and  the  greater 
glory  of  God."  Calvin's  character,  when  at  the  University 
of  Bourgess,  is  said  to  have  been  "  bad,  and  his  morals 
infamous."  (M.  Blanst,  11,  p.  273.)  When  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastic dictator  of  Geneva,  every  word  spoken  contrary 
to  his  gloomy  and  severe  views  was  punished  with  the 
greatest  rigidness  and  cruelty.  Jacob  Grunet  was  exe- 
cuted for  having  written  some  words  against  the  dictator, 
who,  in  open  council,  had  called  him  a  dog.  Gentilis  was 
condemned  to  death  for  saying  that  Calvin  had  erred  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aud  only  escaped  by  a  full  re- 
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traction  and  apology.  Micheal  Serve tus,  the  anatomist, 
while  passing  through  Geneva,  was  seized  and  burned  by 
order  of  the  dictator,  for  having  published  some  heretical 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  John  Wesley,  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Indians  in  Georgia,  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  too 
great  a  familiarity  with  servant  girls,  with  whom  he  often 
traveled,  to  the  shame  and  disgust  of  his  brother  Charles, 
and  his  many  friends. 

When  we  enter  into  the  realities  of  the  world,  peculiar 
traits  of  mind  lead  us  in  particular  channels  of  life.  We 
may  embrace  the  profession  of  theology,  medicine,  or 
law,  and  the  influences  connected  with  each  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mould  a  character  adapted  to  that  calling.  Un- 
worthy temptations,  that  lead  away  and  endanger  success, 
position,  and  rewards,  are  weighed  in  the  mind,  with  the 
state  w^e  would  emulate ;  the  natural  innate,  acquired  de- 
sires, let  them  be  low  and  sensual,  or  high  and  intellectual, 
will  be  placed  in  the  balance.  Disinterested  benevo- 
lence and  disinterested  goodness  are  perhaps  seldom 
found;  all  is  ,9^^,  and  a  strife  after  gratification,  happi- 
ness and  glory  the  great  ruling  passions  of  the  soul. 


Selections. 


Stirpiculture. 

We  find  the  following  paragraphs  published  in  a  report 
of  the  introductory  lecture  delivered  to  medical  students 
in  October  last,  at  University  College,  London,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Maudsley : 

"  You  will  not  be  long  in  practice  before  you  will  have 
many  occasions  to  take  notice  how  little  people  ever  think 
of  the  power  which  they  have  over  their  own  destiny,  and 
over  the  destiny  of  those  who  spring  from  them — how 
amazingly  reckless  they  show  themselves  in  that  respect. 
They  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  fact  that  by 
care  and  attention  the  most  important  modifications  may 
be  produced  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  ani- 
mals over  which  they  have  dominion — that  by  selective 
breeding  an  animal  may  almost  be  transformed  in  the 
course  of  generations ;  they  perceive  the  striking  contrast, 
between  the  low  savage  with  whom  they  shrink  almost 
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from  confessing  kinship  and  the  best  specimens  of  civil- 
ized culture,  and  know  well  that  such  as  he  is  now  such 
were  their  ancestors  at  one  time ;  they  may  easily,  if  they 
will,  discover  examples  which  show  that  by  ill  living 
peoples  may  degenerate  until  they  revert  to  a  degraded 
state  of  barbarism,  disclosing  their  former  greatness  only 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  moral  ruins;  and  yet,  seeing 
these  things,  they  never  seriously  take  account  of  them, 
and  apply  to  themselves  the  lessons  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. They  behave  in  relation  to  the  occult  laws  which 
govern  human  evolution  very  much  as  primeval  savages 
behaved  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  physical  nature  of 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant — are  content  with  su- 
perstitions where  they  should  strive  to  get  understanding, 
and  put  up  prayers  where  they  should  exert  intelligent 
will.  They  act  altogether  as  if  the  responsibility  for 
human  progress  upon  earth  belonged  entirely  to  higher 
powers,  and  not  all  to  themselves.  How  much  keener 
sense  of  responsibility  and  stronger  sentiment  of  duty 
they  would  have  if  they  only  conceived  vividly  the  eter- 
nity of  action,  good  or  ill ;  if  they  realized  that  under 
the  reign  of  law  on  earth  sin  and  error  are  inexorably 
avenged,  as  virtue  is  vindicated  in  its  consequences;  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  feel  heartily  that  they  are  actu- 
ally determining  by  their  conduct  in  their  generation 
what  shall  be  predetermined  in  the  constitution  of  the 
generation  after  them  !  For  assuredly  the  circumstances 
of  one  generation  make  mucli  of  the  fate  of  the  next. 

"  In  the  department  of  medical  practice  in  which  my 
work  mainly  lies,  I  have  this  amazing  recklessness  strongly 
impressed  upon  me ;  for  it  occurs  to  me,  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  consulted  about  the  propriety  of  marriage  by  per- 
sons who  have  themselves  suffered  from  insanity,  or 
whose  families  are  strongly  tainted  with  insanity.  You 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  I  dare  say,  that  I  don't  think 
any  one  who  consults  me  under  such  circumstances  ever 
takes  my  advice  except  when  it  happens  to  accord  with 
his  inclination.  The  anxious  inquirer  comes  to  get,  if  he 
can,  the  opinion  which  he  wishes  for,  and,  if  he  does  not 
get  that,  he  goes  away  sorrowful,  and  does  just  what  his 
feelings  prompt — that  is,  gets  married  when  he  has  fallen 
in  love,  persuading  himself  that  Nature  will  somehow 
make  an  exception  to  inexorable  law  in  his  favor,  or  that 
his  love  is  sufficient  justification   of  a  union  in   scorn  of 
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consequences.  Certainly  I  have  never  met  with  so  ex- 
treme a  case  as  I  chanced  to  light  upon  in  a  book  a  short 
time  ago.  '  I  actually  know  a  man,'  says  the  author,  '  who 
is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  crossing,  that 
every  hour  of  his  life  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
bantam  fowls  and  curious  pigeons,  and  who  married  a 
mad  woman,  whom  he  confines  in  a  garret,  and  by  whom 
he  has  insane  progeny.'  But  I  have  met  with  many  in- 
stances which  prove  how  little  people  are  disposed  to  look 
beyond  their  immediate  gratification  in  the  matter.  If  it 
were  put  to  two  persons  passionately  in  love  with  one 
another  that  they  would  have  children,  one  of  whom 
would  certainly  die  prematurely  of  consumption,  another 
become  insane,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  commit  suicide,  or 
end  his  days  in  a  work-house  or  jail,  I  am  afraid  that  in 
three  cases  out  of  four  they  would  not  practice  self-denial 
and  prevent  so  great  calamities,  but  self-gratification,  and 
vaguely  trust  '  the  universal  plan  will  all  protect!' 

"  Those  who  pay  no  regard  in  marriage  to  the  ev.ils 
which  they  bring  upon  the  childron,  or  in  their  lives  to 
the  sins  by  which  the  curse  of  a  bad  inheritance  is  visited 
upon  them,  may  plead  in  excuse  or  extenuation  of  them- 
selves the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  medical  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  hereditary  action.  We  are  unable 
to  give  them  exact  and  positive  information  when  they 
apply  to  us,  and  they  naturally  shelter  themselves  under 
the  uncertainty.  Were  our  knowledge  exact,  as  we  hope 
it  will  some  day  be,  we  could  foretell  the  result  with  posi- 
tive certainty  in  each  case,  and  so  speak  with  more  weight 
of  authority.  It  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  pressing 
tasks  of  medical  inquiry  to  search  and  find  out.  the  laws 
of  heredity,  mentally  and  bodily,  in  health  and  in  disease, 
and,  having  discovered  exactly  what  they  are,  to  apply 
the  knowledge  purposely  to  the  improvement  of  the  race 
—that  is,  to  prevent  its  retrogression,  and  to  promote  its 
progress  through  the  ages.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
by  discovery  of  these  laws  and  intelligent  practical  use 
our  discoveries  we  might  in  the  fullness  of  time  produce, 
if  not  a  higher  species  of  beings  than  we  are,  a  race  Of 
beings,  at  any  rate,  as  superior  to  us  as  we  are  superior 
to  our  primeval  ancestors  ;  the  imagination  of  men  seems 
indeed,  in  the  gods  which  they  have  created  for  them- 
selves, to  have  given  form  to  a  forefeeling  of  this  higher 
development.     But  I  will  not  pursue  this  pregnant  matter 
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further  now ;  1  have  touched  upon  it  only  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  large  scope  of  the  medical  work  of  the 
i'uture,  which  is  to  discover  those  laws  which  have  been 
in  operation  through  the  past  to  make  man  the  sui)erior 
l)eing  which  he  is,  and  to  determine  his  future  action  in 
intelligent  conformity  with  them  ;  not  only  to  cure  disease 
of  body  and  mind,  as  it  has  aimed  to  do  in  the  past,  and 
to  prevent  disease,  as  its  larger  aim  now  is,  but  to  carry 
on  the  development  of  his  nature,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  to  its  highest  reach." 


Plastic  Dressing  in  Fractures  of  Lower  Extremities. 

By  David  W.  Yandell,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen  :  The  other  day,  after  1  had  dressed  a  frac- 
tured leg  in  your  presence,  a  member  of  the  class  asked 
me,  }V7iat  loas  the  hest  time  to  put  up  such  fractures  f 
My  answer,  you  may  remember,  was.  The  earliest  possi- 
hle  moment  after  the  hone  loas  hroken.  The  sooner  the 
hetter.  And  now,  after  weighing  my  experience  in  such 
cases  as  carefully  as  I  am  capable  of  doing,  I  wish  to  add 
this  to  my  reply  on  that  occasion  :  Dress  the  fracture^  if 
you  can^  on  the  spot.  Do  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  have 
the  patient  moved  a  single  foot  from  where  he  received 
the  injury;  for  he  can  undergo  no  movement  of  the  limb 
without  augmenting  his  pain  and  increasing  his  risks. 

A  little  while  back  a  merchant  of  this  city  got  a  sim- 
ple fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  He  was  put  in  a 
spring  wagon  and  started  to  his  house.  On  the  way  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia  was  thrust  through  the  skin,  and 
what,  when  he  left  his  store  was  a  simple  subcutaneous 
wound,  had,  before  he  reached  his  residence,  been  made 
an  open  wound  and  converted  into  a  compound  fracture. 
The  second  accident  was  worse  than  the  tirst.  I  saw  more 
than  a  score  of  times,  during  the  late  war,  soldiers  who 
were  started  to  the  rear  with  simple  fractures  of  the  lower 
extremity,  who,  when  they  reached  the  hospitals,  had 
compound  fractures.  The  jolting  inseparable  from  the 
best  managed  transportation  on  wheels  almost  certainly 
gives  rise  to  pain,  which  means,  in  almost  every  instance, 
additional  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  and,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  it    is  sometimes  even  sulficient   to   change  a 
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simple  into  a  compound  fracture.  Carrying  patients  with 
broken  legs  on  litters  on  men's  shoulders  is  safer  than  on 
wheels,  but  this  can  not  conveniently  be  done  except  for 
short  distances ;  and  no  matter  how  carefully  it  may  be 
executed,  it  is  nevertheless  obnoxious  in  some  degree  to 
the  objections  I  have  just  named.  And  this,  too,  though 
the  surgeon  may  himself  superintend  the  transfer,  and 
before  undertaking  it  encase  the  injured  limb  in  a  tem- 
porary, or  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  field  dressing ; 
for  this  dressing,  however  well  applied,  is  after  all  but  a 
make  shift — it  gives  pain  and  disturbs  the  fragments  of 
bone  while  it  is  being  put  on,  and  does  the  same  when  it 
is  taken  off. 

Some  years  ago,  when  my  lamented  colleague.  Prof. 
Bayless,  was  lecturing  one  day  on  the  subject  of  fractures, 
I  was  called  to  see  a  negro  man  with  a  broken  thigh.  I 
remembered  it  was  the  hour  for  my  friend's  lecture.  The 
patient,  who  wished  to  go  to  hospital,  was  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  University.  I  thought  the  case  would  be 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  Dr.  Bayless,  and  would  serve 
better  than  diagrams  or  words  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
his  lecture,  and  so  after  adjusting  the  fragments  and  ap- 
plying a  good  field  dressing  to  the  limb,  I  placed  the 
patient  on  a  stretcher,  and  this  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
stout  men,  and  putting  these  under  way,  I  accompanied 
the  cortege  to  the  lecture  room.  When  we  took  up  our 
march,  I  must  believe  the  broken  bone  was  well  in  j^lace ; 
but  when  we  reached  our  destination,  and  removed  tlie 
dressing,-  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  femur  were 
frightfully  displaced,  and  the  sufi'erings  of  the  i>atient 
extreme.  A  part  of  both  these  features  was  due  to  the 
motion  which  is  well  nigh  inseparable  from  every  attempt 
to  transfer  persons  with  broken  legs  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other, and  a  part  of  the  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the 
injured  muscles  which,  primarily  lacerated,  were  still 
further  vexed  by  being  still  further  disturbed. 

So  my  injunction  to  you  to-day  is  that  if  you  would  en- 
counter a  broken  leg  when  the  injury  done  is  at  the 
minimum,  when  in  dressing  it  you  would  give  least  pain, 
and  have  it  most  in  your  power  to  avert  inflammation 
and  all  the  evils  which  journey  in  its  train,  you  must  do 
so  on  the  spot  where  the  accid-ent  has  occurred,  and  as 
soon  afterward  as  you  can  get  to  it.  Every  inch  that  a 
fractured  leg  is  moved  is  hurtful  ;  every  moment  lost  be- 
fore putting  it  up  is  injurious. 
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A  man  in  the  employ  of  the  gas  company  here  sustained 
a  fracture  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  within  a  few  feet 
of  my  office  door.  In  less  than  forty  minutes  after  the 
plastic  dressing  was  drying  on  the  broken  limb.  Two 
hours  later  the  patient  was  removed  without  the  least 
suffering  to  his  home,  a  mile  away,  and  had  he  been  ac- 
customed to  their  use  might  have  walked  on  crutches  the 
next  morning. 

It  will  oftentimes  happen,  however,  that  the  opportunity 
to  act  with  the  promptness  I  have  advised  is  not  afforded 
you.  You  may  not  see  the  fracture  until  after  swelling 
has  set  in,  and  the  limb  has  grown  painful  and  red  and 
hot.  What  then?  Why,  do  just  this:  Put  the  fracture 
uj)  as  soon  a  you  can  get  your  dressing  ready.  Go  to 
work  then  and  there,  and  encase  the  limb  in  some  form 
of  fixed  apparatus.  It  may  be  Paris  plaster,  or  eggs  and 
flour,  or  glue  and  zinc,  or  liquid  glass,  or  shoemaker's  paste  ; 
only  let  it,  be  something  plastic,  and  apply  it  instantly. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  following  these  lectures 
longest  can  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  you  ever 
saw  me  postpone  dressing  a  fractured  leg  or  thigh  because 
of  swelling  in  the  parts.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  unvary- 
ingly inculcated  that  swelling  and  pain  are  to  be  regarded 
as  but  so  many  additional  reasons  for  fixing  the  limb — for 
rendering  it  immovable — for  placing  the  fragments  so  that 
neither  the  movements  of  the  patient  nor  spasms  of  the 
muscles  can  disturb  them.  Pain,  as  Mr.  Hilton  in  his 
lectures  on  that  subject  has  so  well  expressed  it,  is  a 
monitor — tlie  monitor,  as  he  puts  it;  and  here  it  clearly 
seems  placed  to  warn  the  surgeon  against  further  delay 
in  fixing  the  limb,  and  so  fixing  it  that  displacement  can 
by  no  possibility  again  occur.  Nor  is  swelling  to  be  re- 
garded as  much  the  inferior  of  pain  itself  as  a  monitor. 
The  two  speak  the  same  language.  If  you  are  truly  wise, 
you  will  heed  alike  the  voice  of  both ;  their  admonitions 
are  the  same — they  are  calls  for  rest ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
l)elieve  that  the  more  quickly  and  the  more  perfectly  you 
secure  this,  the  more  rapidly  and  the  more  completely 
will  they  quit  the  broken  limb.  Oftentimes  the  injury 
done  to  the  soft  parts  by  the  ends  of  the  bones  being  sud- 
denly and  violently  displaced  by  muscular  action,  or  by 
change  in  the  position  of  the  patient,  gives  rise  to  some 
of  the  greatest  dangers  which  occur  in  fractures.  Hence, 
the  sooner  you  adjust  the  fragments,  and  the  more  se- 
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curely  you  will  provide  against  their  subsequent  displace- 
ment, the  better  you  will  have  treated  the  case.  Let 
neither  pain  nor  swelling  deter  you  from  dressing  the 
limb  at  once.  If  you  see  the  fracture  first  at  night,  I 
pray  you  wait  not  till  morning  to  put  it  up.  Don't  trust 
to  sand-bags,  or  x)illows,  or  splints,  or  this  or  that  other 
device,  and  finally  take  your  leave,  saying  you  will  call 
in  the  morning.  A  sight  of  mischief  may  occur  between 
midnight  and  sunrise. 

Some  years  ago  a  pilot  jumped  from  the  hurricane  deck 
of  a  burning  steamboat  at  the  wharf  at  St.  Louis,  on  to  the 
boiler  deck  of  a  boat  lying  alongside,  and  sustained  a  frac- 
ture of  both  bones  of  tlie  leg.  The  limb  was  well  put  up 
in  splints,  and  the  patient  brought  by  rail  to  his  home  in 
this  city.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident,  when  I 
first  saw  him,  the  limb  was  much  sw^ollen  and  very  painful. 
I  applied  the  plastic  dressing  at  once,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, not  only  of  relieving  all  suffering  immediately,  but  also 
of  saving  a  man  of  very  feeble  constitution  from  the  long 
confinement  inseparable  from  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

An  old  gentleman  fell,  one  Tuesday,  and  broke  the  two 
bones  of  the  right  leg  about  their  middle.  A  medical  man 
dressed  the  parts  in  the  usual  way.  Thirty-six  hours  after 
I  found  the  limb  hot,  painful,  and  much  swollen.  Did  I 
wait  for  these  conditions  to  abate  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
ripped  up  the  wrappings  in  which  the  leg  had  been  en- 
veloped and  put  on  the  final  and  only  dressing  which  is 
required  in  such  cases.  The  next  day  the  patient  sat  up, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  went  on  crutches,  with 
his  foot  in  a  sling,  two  hundred  yards  to  church. 

A  lady  trod  on  a  bit  of  orange  peel,  fell  and  broke  her 
femur  in  its  upper  fourth.  My  friend,  Professor  Bayless, 
who,  though  he  reposed  great  trust  in  the  plastic  apparatus, 
preferred  waiting-  the  conventional  fortnight  for  the 
swelling,  and  so  forth,  to  subside,  applied  the  long  splint, 
and  made  the  orthodox  extension  and  counter-extension 
enjoined  in  such  cases.  The  limb  swelled  enormously,  and 
the  pain  was  extreme.  At  the  end  of  three  days  of  very 
great  uffering,  I  saw  the  case  with  my  colleague,  and 
applied  the  plastic  dressing  while  the  patient  was  under 
chloroform.  There  was  no  more  pain  after  that,  and  in  a 
week  the  lady  could,  when  assisted,  get  on  crutches  and 
move  about  her  room. 
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From  that  day  my  lamented  predecessor  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  immediate  application  of  the  fixed  apparatus, 
and  among  the  last  services  it  was  my  privilege  to  render 
him,  when  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  abandon  such 
work  as  called  for  much  pliysical  exertion,  was  putting  up 
a  broken  thigh  in  one  of  his  patients  immediately  after  the 
accident  happened.  In  that  case  there  was  no  swelling ; 
none  had  had  time  to  occur,  and  the  early  application 
of  the  dressing  had  most  certainly  prevented  the 
swelling.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  you  to  my 
own  exj^erience  in  its  use,  and  state  that  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  I  have  applied  it,  /  have  never  had  occasion  to 
remove  it  on  account  of  swelling  in  a  single  one.  Many 
times  when  I  have  applied  it  to  limbs  already  swollen,  I 
have  been  obliged  afterward  to  open  it  and  overlap  the 
edges,  or  trim  them  down,  in  order  to  adapt  the  bandage 
to  the  shrunken  condition  of  the  parts.  Nor  is  this  my 
OAvn  observation  alone.  I  may  fairly  say  that  it  includes 
the  experience  of  two  surgeons  very  favorably  known  to 
you — Professor  Cowling  and  Dr.  Roberts,  both  of  whom, 
former  pupils  and  chiefs  of  this  clinic,  are  now  colleagues, 
and  who,  as  I  believe,  have  never  dressed  any  fracture  of 
either  the  leg  or  thigh  by  any  other  than  the  fixed  ap- 
paratus. These  gentlemen  Avill  tell  you,  as  I  have  done, 
that  when  the  plastic  dressing  is  applied  to  a  fracture  be- 
fore swelling  occurs-:,  none  will  occur;  and  that  when  it  is 
applied  after  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  swelling  will 
begin  at  once  to  abate  and  soon  disappear  altogether. 

Nor  do  these  remarks  apply  alone  to  simple  fractures  of 
the  lower  extremity.  Thej^  are  equally  true  of  compound 
fractures  in  this  situation. 

A  boy.  eleven  years  old,  got  a  compound,  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  left  tibia,  just  below  the  tubercle.  The 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts  was  considerable.  I  picked 
out  with  my  fingers  a  number  of  loose  fragments  of  bone, 
brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  three  hours 
after  the  accident  put  the  limb  in  the  immovable  appara- 
tus. I  then  cut  out  a  space  sufficient  to  dress  and  watch 
the  wound.  In  less  than  a  week  the  lad  went  in  a  wagon, 
over  a  rough  road,  nine  miles  into  the  country.  In  nine 
weeks  he  Avalked  into  my  office  with  a  firm,  smart  step,  and 
without  the  slightest  shortening. 

Three  years  ago,  while  Professor  Cowling  was  serving 
his  term  at  the  hospital,  Pat  Stanton,  whom  you  occasion- 
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ally  see  at  this  clinic,  got  an  extensive  compound,  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  right  leg.  The  contusion  and 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts  were  simply  frightful.  The  ac- 
cident happened  in  this  wise,  and  I  mention  it  in  order 
that  you  may  the  better  appreciate  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  injury.  Stanton  and  a  fellow  laborer  were  engaged 
in  lowering  a  lot  of  whisky  from  the  street  into  a  very 
deep  cellar.  Stanton's  post  was  in  the  cellar.  By  some 
mismanagement  one  of  the  barrels  rolled  off  the  ways  on 
which  it  had  been  placed,  and  fell  a  distance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  feet  on  to  Stanton's  leg.  Now,  a  barrel  of  whisky, 
taken  at  stated  periods,  is  one  thing;  but  taken  on  a  sud- 
den and  on  one's  leg,  is  another  and  a  very  diffirent  thing. 
Stanton  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  soon 
seen  by  Dr.  Cowling ;  the  internes,  in  the  meantime, 
having  decided  that  it  was  clearly  a  case  for  amputation. 
I  was  sent  for,  and  when,  after  consultation,  it  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  save  the  leg,  Stanton  drew  me  near 
him,  and  in  a  feeble  voice,  for  he  was  still  suffering  from 
shock,  said :  "  Doctor,  had  you  told  me  my  leg  had  to  come 
off  I  should  have  asked  you  to  put  a  pistol  ball  through 
my  head,  and  let  me  go  at  once."  The  plastic  dressing 
was  used  instead  of  either  the  knife  or  the  pistol,  and  you 
may  now  see  Stanton  almost  any  day  earning  his  living  on 
two  good  legs  as  a  street  cleaner.  I  hope  ygu  will  not  en- 
counter, indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of,  a  more 
unpromising  case  than  Stanton's,  or  one  Avhich  put  the 
fixed  apparatus  to  a  severer  test.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
other  dressing  could  have  secured  the  same  happy  result ; 
and  even  this  would,  I  believe,  have  failed  had  its  ap- 
plication been  delayed  for  the  ten  or  twelve  days  advised 
by  some  surgeons. 

In  1870,  when  I  had  six  year's  less  experience  than  I 
now  have  in  the  use  of  the  plastic  dressing,  and  when 
among  surgeons  generally  there  was  less  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  its  immediate 
application,  I  stated  that  if  the  bandages  were  cut  through- 
out their  entire  length,  as  soon  as  dry,  and  their  edges 
subsequently  brought  together  either  by  additional  strips 
or  by  loop-knots,  the  principal  objection  urged  against 
this  dressing,  namely,  that  it  may  become  too  tight  as  the 
swelling  augments,  or  too  loose  as  the  swelling  subsides, 
would  be  obviated.  This  statement  grew  out  of  my 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  my  seniors  rather  than  out  of 
YoL.  VI.— 9 
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the  teachings  of  my  own  experience;  for  at  that  very 
time  I  was  unable  to  recall  a  single  instance  where  the 
dressing  once  applied,  before  swelling  had  occurred,  that 
it  afterward  became  necessary  to  remove  it  because  of 
swelling.  A  limb  timely  put  up  in  the  plastic  apparatus 
will  not  swell.  That  is  my  dictum  to-day.  Hence  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  open  the  dressing  in  these  cases. 
Where  swelling  already  exists  it  may,  on  subsiding,  leave 
the  limb,  as  you  have  seen,  so  shrunken  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  cut  and  refit  the  bandage ;  but  it  is  in  these 
cases  and  these  alone. 

To  conclude :  What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  to-day 
is,  that  the  best  time  to  dress  these  fractures  is  the  first 
moment  after  they  have  been  inflicted.  Every  moment  of 
delay  is  hurtful.  The  best  place  is  on  the  spot  where  they 
have  occurred.  Every  inch  the  limb  is  removed  is  an  in- 
jury ;  and,  finally,  no  dressing  is  comparable  to  the  fixed 
dressing.  • 


Lecture  on  Typhoid  Fever. 


By  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  already  considered  the  anti- 
pyretic power  of  cold  applications  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever*  and  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
antipyretic  power  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

When  quinine  is  employed  as  an  antipyretic,  it  must 
be  given  in  large  doses ;  the  administration  of  two  grains 
every  two  hours,  or  a  larger  quantity  administered  in 
divided  doses  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  will 
not  act  as  an  antipyretic  ;  but  thirty  or  forty  grains  must 
be  administered  within  a  period  of  two  hours. 

If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  you  fear  that  a  large 
dose  will  produce  vomiting,  ten  grains  may  be  given 
every  half  hour  until  the  desired  quantity  has  been 
administered. 

Usually  from  four  to  six  hours  after  the  antipyretic 
dose  has  been  taken,  the  fall  in  temperature  will  begin, 
and  in  about  twelve  hours  it  will  reach  its  minimum 
height;  then  it  will  remain  stationary  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  temperature  has  once  been 
reduced  by  the  quinine,  its  administration  may  be  dis- 
continued until  the  temperature  shall  again  rise  to  105° 
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F.  As  a  rule,  the  temperature  rarely  ranges  as  higli  as 
before  the  quinine  was  administered. 

This  mode  of  administering  quinine  in  antipyretic  doses 
to  fever  patients  rarely  produces  any  symptoms  of  cinchon- 
ism,  other  than  a  transient  deafness  after  the  first  dose. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
below  103°  F.  by  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  but  in  very 
severe  cases  it  will  be  advisable,  and  sometimes  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary,  to  erriploy  not  only  the  quinine, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  cold  baths.  My  rule  is,  after  I 
have  reduced  the  temperature  to  101°  F.,  or  102°  F.,  by  a 
cold  bath,  to  administer  an  antipyretic  dose  of  quinine, 
and  thus  delay  the  recurring  rise  of  temperature.  While 
the  cold  bath  more  rapidly  reduces  temperature,  the  effect 
of  the  quinine  is  more  lasting ;  consequently,  by  making 
use  of  both  of  these  reliable  antipyretics  during  the  first 
two  weeks,  you  will  be  able  to  control  the  temperature 
during  that  time.  After  this  period  it  is  not  safe  to  resort 
to  cold  baths ;  but  when  the  temperature  rises  above  103° 
F.,  occasionally  you  may  use  the  cold  pack  in  connection 
with  antipyretic  doses  of  quinine.  If,  during  the  third 
and  fourth  weeks,  you  fail  to  reduce  the  temperature  by 
these  means,  administer  during  the  twenty-four  hours  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  powdered  digitalis — unless  the 
pulse  is  very  frequent  and  irregular — when  its  use  is  con- 
traindicated.  As  an  antipyretic,  digitalis  should  be  ad- 
ministered only  when  quinine  is  given.  It  seems  to 
increase  the  antipyretic  power  of.  the  quinine,  but  has 
little  or  no  power  when  administered  alone. 

The  use  of  all  these  antipyretic  remedies  must  be  per- 
sisted in,  until  the  desired  end — the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture— is  accomplished;  but  the  peculiarities  of  each 
patient  must  be  studied,  and  these  agents  must  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  suit  each  individual  case. 

You  cannot  trust  to  the  judgment  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, but  you  must  determine  for  yourself  what  are  the 
requirements  in  each  case. 

The  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  the  systematic  use 
of  these  remedies  justifies  their  employment ;  but  the 
exact  rules  which  are  to  govern  one  in  their  use,  as  to 
manner  and  time,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

All  careful  observers  are  aware  that  great  danger  at- 
tends prolonged  high  temperature ;  but  it  is  still  an  un- 
settled question  whether  this  danger  is  due  to  parenchy- 
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matous  changes  in  the  different  organs,  which  some  claim 
are  the  result  of  the  high  temperature,  or  to  disturbance 
of  the  nerve  centres  from  the  same  cause.  Whatever  may 
1)0  the  final  settlement  of  the  question,  the  beneficial 
results  which  follow  the  antipyretic  treatment  of  fevers 
are  generally  admitted;  and  my  advice  to  each  one  of 
you  is,  at  the  onset  of  your  professional  career  to  make 
yourself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  most 
important  and  reliable  antipyretics. 

If  you  can  keep  the  temperature  of  your  patient  at 
about  103°  F.  during  the  first  two  Aveeks  of  the  fever,  you 
have  accomplished  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second,  or  during  the  third 
week,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later,  signs  of  failure 
of  heart  x)ower  begin  to  manifest  themselves  ;  the  pulse 
becomes  feeble  and  irregular;  at  times  the  surface  is  cool 
and  moist ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  exhaustion, 
perhaps  is  unable  to  turn  in  bed ;  the  tongue  assumes  a 
dry,  brown  appearance,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  patient  becomes  apparent.  This  will  bring  you  to  the 
second  important  question  in  the  treatment  of  this  fever, 
namely,  what  means  sTiall  he  employed  to  sustain  heart 
poioer^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  the  vital  powers  of  the 
patient? 

When  a  patient,  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
disease,  dies  from  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  oedema, 
or  suddenly  passes  into  a  state  of  coma,  failure  of  heart 
power  is  the  real  cause  of  death. 

In  those  cases  in  which,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fever,  you  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  vigorous 
antipyretic  treatment,  during  the  third  week,  although  the 
temperature  may  not  rise  higher  than  101°  F.,  the  pulse 
fequently  becomes  extremely  feeble,  and  reaches  140  per 
minute,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  becomes  inaudible, 
muscular  tremors,  dry  tongue,  and  all  the  phenomena 
which  indicate  failure  of  vital  power,  are  present.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  use  of  stimulants  seems  to  be  ur- 
gently demanded. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  which  may  guide  you  in 
the  administration  of  stimulants  in  this  fever. 

First. — They  should  never  be  administered  indiscrim- 
inately— that  is,  never  give  a  patient  stimulants  simply 
because  he  has  typhoid  fever. 
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Second. — When  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  or  withholding  stimulants,  it  is  safer  to 
withhold  them,  at  least  until  the  signs  which  indicate 
their  use  become  more  marked. 

Third. — In  every  case,  but  especially  when  stimulants 
are  not  clearly  indicated,  watch  carefully  the  effect  of  the 
first  few  doses.  There  are  few  whose  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
positively  determine,  from  the  appearance  of  the  patient, 
when  the  administration  of  stimulants  should  be  com- 
menced. 

Should  you  commence  the  administration  of  stimulants, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  your  patient  every  two  hours,  and 
note  carefully  the  effect  produced.  If  you  find  the  tongue 
becoming  dry,  the  patient  more  restless,  the  delirium 
more  active,  the  temperature  ranging  higher,  and  the 
pulse  more  and  more  rapid,  you  may  be  certain  that  stimu- 
lants are  contraindicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulse 
becomes  fuller  and  more  regular,  if  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  is  more  distinctly  heard,  or,  if  it  has  been  absent,  it 
has  returned,  if  the  restlessness  and  delirium  is  less 
marked,  the  tongue  more  moist,  and  the  patient  more 
intelligent,  you  may  be  certain  that  tlie  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  stimulants  has  arrived.  When  you  have 
commenced  their  use,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  you  administer  them  at  stated  intervals,  especially 
during  the  night. 

In  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever,  a  free  administration 
of  stimulants,  just  at  a  critical  period  (which  may  not 
last  more  than  twenty-four  hours),  will  often  be  followed 
by  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  your  patient  may  rapidly  pass 
from  an  apparently  hopeless  condition  to  one  of  conva- 
lescence. 

liYve  third  important  thing  to  be -accomplished  in  the 
management  of  typhoid  fever  patients  is  the  maintenance 
of  nutrition.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  primary 
and  principal  effects  of  the  typhoid  poison  are  manifested 
in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers, 
due  to  these  glandular  changes,  which  are  manifest  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  fever,  renders  the  diges- 
tion of  solid  food  impossible,  and  for  a  long  time   it  has 
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been  the  rule  of  the  profession  to  allow  typhoid  fever 
patients  only  liquid  food. 

There  has  befen  and  still  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  special  articles  of  diet  best  suited  to  this 
class  of  patients.  Most  medical  writers  and  practitioners 
claim  that  beef- tea  is  the  proper  diet  for  fever  patients ; 
consequently  it  is  the  rule  to  pour  into  these  enfeebled 
stomachs  a  decoction  of  beef  in  such  quantities  as  a 
healthy  stomach  could  hardly  tolerate,  and  which  in  itself 
has  little  or  no  nutritive  element. 

Others  claim  that  gruels  are  far  superior  to  animal 
broths,  and  advocate  the  feeding  of  fever  patients  with 
gruel  made  of  barley  and  other  farinaceous  substances, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  article  of  diet ;  yet  gruels 
furnish  few  elements  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  a 
physical  organization  struggling  against  a '  subtle  poison, 
and  rapidly  wasting  with  a  burning  fever,  and  starvation 
is  the  necessary  result  of  a  restriction  to  gruel  diet. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  a  waste  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  goes  on  so  rapidly  as  in  typhoid  fever ;  and 
milk  is  an  article  of  diet  which  furnishes  the  elements  of 
nutrition  necessary  to  repair  this  rapid  waste,  and  there 
are  not  the  objections  to  its  use  which  there  are  against 
animal  broths  and  gruels.  Although  there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  in  some  quarters,  strong  objections  against 
its  use  as  an  article  of  diet  in  fevers,  recently  it  has  been 
regarded  with  more  favor,  and  those  who  have  had  most 
extended  opportunities  for  testing  its  nutritive  qualities 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  the  only  article  of  diet  required 
by  fever  patients.  In  it  we  not  only  find  all  the  elements 
required  for  repairing  the  rapidly  wasting  tissues,  but 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  most  readily  assimilated  by 
the  enfeebled  digestive  apparatus. 

In  order  to  make  the  milk  more  digestible,  it  may  be 
diluted  with  lime-water.  The  lime-water  is  an  antiseptic, 
and  allays  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
quantity  of  milk  is  not  limited ;  the  patient  may  take  all 
his  stomach  will  digest — usually  pg^tients  will  take  from 
four  to  six  quarts  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

After  the  patient  has  passed  into  the  fourth  week  of  the 
disease,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  administer  cream  and 
the  yolk  of  eggs  in  connection  with  the  milk. — Medical 
Record. 
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Subcutaneous  Osteotomy. 

On  Saturday,  July  15,  we  were  attracted  to  the  London 
Hospital  by  a  notice  that  Mr.  Maunder  would  perform  sub- 
cutaneous section  of  the  femur  with  the  chisel  and  millet, 
to  correct  angular  deformity  resulting*  from  anchylosis 
after  hip-joint  disease.  Like  many  of  our  readers,  we  had 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  what  had  passed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  (May  12,  1876), 
when  Mr.  Maunder  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  ex- 
hibited patients  who  had  been  operated  upon  in  this  way ; 
but  we  wished  to  see  the  operation  done,  and  the  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  purpose.  These  we  will  now 
describe  as  we  witnessed  them,  for  the  information  ot 
those  surgeons  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Two 
patients  were  submitted  to  this  treatment  on  Saturday — 
one  was  a  young  girl  who  for  about  seven  years  had  been 
unable  to  put  her  foot  on  the  ground.  Disease  of  the  hip- 
joint  had  ended  in  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  the  thigh  fixed 
at  an  angle  of  118°  with  the  trunk.  Thomas's  splint  had 
been  tried  for  several  weeks  with  the  view  of  gradually 
straightening  the  limb,  but  no  improvement  had  resulted. 
The  other  patient  was  a  young  man  of  line  proportions 
and  well  nourished,  who  had  been  sent  up  from  Plymouth, 
with  the  express  object  of  undergoing  the  operation. 
Disease  of  the  left  hip-joint  had  supervened  upon  fever, 
and  had  ended  in  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  the  leg  at  right 
angles  with  the  trunk.  Before  commencing  the  operation, 
an  assistant  standing  in  front  of  the  patient  drew  forward 
the  soft  parts.  Mr.  Maunder  then  measured  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the  shaift  at  a  level 
immediately  below  the  small  trochanter — this  spot  being 
selected  because  it  is  highest  beyond  the  attachment  of 
the  numerous  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur.  At  this  spot  (and  while  the  soft  tissues 
are  well  drawn  forward)  he  inserted  a  double-edged  knite 
down  to  and  at  right  angles  with  the  bone  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb,  cuts  through  the  periosteum,  and  then, 
before  removing  the  knife,  introduces  the  chisel,  which  is 
also  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur.  With  a  light  wooden  mallet  the  chisel  is  driven 
well  into  the  bone,  then  partially  withdrawn,  to  be  again 
driven  onwards,   inclined  somewhat  obliquely   forwards. 
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and  tlien  backwards  so  as  to  divide  the  bone  in  the  rest  of 
its  thickness.  While  doing  this  the  hand  of  another  assis- 
tant is  pressed  upwards  against  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thigh,  so  as  to  make  counter  force  to  the  direction  of  the 
penetrating  cliisel.  Finally  the  limb  is  gradually  and  care- 
fully extended,  any  small  portion  of  bone  which  may 
happen  to  have  escaped  the  chisel  being  at  the  same  time 
broken  down ;  lastly,  a  straight  interrupted  outside  splint 
is  applied. 

The  chisel — a  separate  one  for  each  case — used  by  Mr. 
Maunder  is  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  cutting 
edge,  where  it  is  wider  than  elsewhere ;  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  long  in  the  shaft.  The  operation  is  attended 
with  next  to  no  hemorrhage,  and  the  small  wound  ^n  the 
soft  tissues  through  which  the  chisel  has  been  worked,  be- 
comes valvular  and  air-tight  as  soon  as  the  tissues  them- 
selves are  allowed  to  fall  backwards  into  their  natural 
position.  A  minute  or  two  was  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  bone  in  the  case  of  the  girl ;  in 
that  of  the  man  the  process  was  longer,  owing  to  the 
greater  thickness  and  toughness  of  the  bone.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  up  to  the  present  time  both  patients 
are  doing  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Maunder  showed  to  several  visitors  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  the  operation  three  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
performed  some  weeks  previously.  All  these  three  patients 
walked  into  the  theatre — one  man  without  the  aid  of  stick 
or  crutch — with  limbs  in  nearly  perpendicular  position, 
and  with  little  or  no  lordosis.  There  necessarily,  however, 
remains  some  deformity  about  and  around  the  hip-joint. 
This  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
is  anchylosis  at  an  angle,  and  in  home  cases  it  has  follow^ed 
so-called  dislocation  from  disease :  while,  as  the  division 
of  the  femur  is  made  below  the  small  trochanter,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  correct  the  abnormal  position  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  bone, 

Mr.  Maunder  stated  that  in  most  of  his  cases  there  has 
been  no  suppuration  whatever  after  the  operation,  and  that 
it  was  very  limited  indeed  in  the  case  in  which  it  occurred. 
This  entirely  coincides  with  the  experience  of  Professor 
Volkman,  who  also  has  employed  the  chisel  instead  of  the 
saAV.  Professor  Yolkman,  however,  used  three  chisels,  of 
different  thicknesses,  to  prevent  the  jamming  and  sticking 
fast  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  incision  into  the  bone.     The 
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superficial  part  was  divided  with  the  stoutest,  the  deeper 
with  a  thinner,  and  the  deepest  with  the  thinnest  instru- 
ment of  all,  so  tliat  the  cleft  was  slightly  wedge-shaped. 
Mr.  Maunder,  by  a  modification  of  the  form  of  the  chisel, 
finds  it  unnecessary  to  use  more  than  one  instrument. — 
Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 


Treatment  of  Chronic  Eczema. 

By  Harry  Crookshank,  M.  R.  S.  C,  etc.,  Lansdowne  Crescent. 

In  reply  to  a  request  on  this  subject,  from  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  journal  for  July  15th,  I  think  a  few  recent 
cases,  illustrating  the  curative  effeqt  of  carbolized  oil  in 
this  painful  disease,  are  well  worth  recording.  I  have 
used  it  in  a  great  many  cases  with  complete  success.  I 
may  further  add,  that,  although  bathing  in  plain  water  fre- 
quently increases  the  irritation  of  the  diseased  parts,  I  have 
always  found  that  bran- water  (prepared  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  on  bran,  and  allowing  it  to  cool),  immediately 
relieves  the  smarting. 

Case  1. — H.  B.,  aged  50,  plasterer  and  moulder,  a  strong, 
healthy  man,  rather  intemperate,  suffered  from  eczema  of 
the  phalanges  of  both  hands,  off  and  on,  for  several  years. 
He  came  under  my  notice  in  January,  1875,  when  his 
hands  had  been  bad  for  seven  months,  and  he  was  quite 
unable  to  work.  Both  hands  were  very  irritable,  covered 
with  deej)  fissures,  and  weeping  freely.  I  ordered  him  to 
bathe  his  hands  twice  a  day  in  bran-water,  and  apply  lotio 
plumbi  constantly,  and  to  take  a  saline  mixture  with  five 
minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis  three  times  daily.  In  a  few 
days  the  irritation  had  all  subsided,  and  he  was  then  or- 
dered to  dress  the  °fingers  twice  daily  with  lint  soaked 
in  carbolized  oil  (thirty  minims  of  carbolic  acid  to  one 
ounce  of  olive  oil.)  This  treatment  was  continued  for  six 
weeks,  when  he  was  dismissed  cured.  He  came  under  my 
care  in  June,  1876,  with  a  slight  attack  of  eczema  of  the 
right  leg,  which  speedily  gave  way  to  treatment;  the 
hands  had  remained  perfectly  free  from  the  complaint. 

Case  3. — J.  S.,  aged  42,  a  baker  and  confectioner,  very 
temperate  man,  always  had  good  health,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  attack  of  cracked  fingers.  He  now 
suffered  from  severe  eczema  of  all  the  phalanges  of  the 
left  hand,  which  had  been*  on  him  for  several  months.     He 
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was  ordered  to  take  three  minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis  in 
lialf  a  wineglassful  of  water  after  each  meal,  to  bathe  the 
hands  frequently  in  bran-water,  and  rub  the  fingers  well 
with  carbolized  oil  night  and  morning.  He  was  completely 
cured  in  three  weeks. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  W.,  aged  36,  at  present  under  treatment, 
is  the  mother  of  several  children,  of  temperate  habits, 
rather  inclined  to  corpulency,  but  otherwise  enjoys  good 
health.  She  has  had  eczema  of  all  the  phalanges  of  both 
hands  for  more  than  two  months.  The  fingers  are  very  red 
and  swollen,  with  numerous  fissures,  which  are  extremely 
painful,  and  discharge  watery  fluid.  She  was  ordered  to 
bathe  the  hands  frequently  with  bran-water,  and  then  cover 
them  with  lint  const^intly  moistened  with  lotio  plumbi. 
The  inflammation  quickly  subsided,  and  the  usual  carbolized 
oil  was  substituted  for  a  lotion.  She  is  taking  internally  a 
saline  aperient  mixture,  and  is  rapidly  getting  well. — 
Britisli  Medical  Journal^  Sept.  2,  1876. 


\ 


On  Dilatation  of  the  Uterus. 

Dr.  Lombe  Atthill,  in  his  address  on  Obstetric  Medicine 
before  the  British  Medical  Association,  says  : 

I  am  well  aware  that  by  some  practitioners  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  still  looked  on  with  dread,  and  the 
attempt,  if  made  at  all,  is  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
hesitation.  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  these  fears  to  be 
groundless,  and  that,  if  due  care  be  taken  to  select  suit- 
able cases,  and  proper  methods  of  carrying  out  the  process 
be  adopted,  the  treatment  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a  justifiable 
one.  My  own  experience  of  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus 
has  been  great.  I  have  practiced  it  very  frequently,  in- 
deed, during  the  last  ten  years,  and  as  yet,  in  no  single 
instance  has  a  bad  symptom  followed,  nor  have  I  even  once 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt.  But  I  am  far 
from  throwing  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  others,  who  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of 
alarming  symptoms,  or  even  of  death,  as  consequent  on  the 
attempt  to  dilate  the  cervix  uteri ;  and  I  am  quit  pre-e 
pared  for  the  possible  occurrence  of  such,  for  all  are  aware 
that  cases  must  occur  in  which  the  most  trifling  exciting- 
cause  will  be  followed  by  serious  symptoms,  though  no 
grounds  existed  beforehand  for  anticipating  the  occurrence 
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of  such.  But  these  are  exceptional,  and,  I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  that  when  serious  symi)toms  arise,  either  during  the 
process  or  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
uteri^  they  do  either  because  an  unsuitable  subject  has 
been  selected  in  whom  to  practice  the  treatment,  or  an 
unwise  method  adojjted  for  carrying  it  out.  On  examining 
the  records  of  the  cases  in  which  serious  or  unpleasant 
symptoms  followed  the  attempt  to  dilate  the  uterus,  I  find 
they  have  generally  occurred  when  practiced — 

1st.  Either  for  the  relief  of  dysmenorrhea  depending  on 
the  existence  of  a  narrow  cervical  canal ; 

2nd.  When  the  cervical  canal  is  encroached  on  by  a 
fibroid  of  large  size  and  unyielding  structure  ; 

3d.  When  the  process  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried 
out  rapidly  by  means  of  metallic  dilators ;  or, 

4th,  When  it  has  been  protracted  over  several  days. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  serious  results  recorded  by  others  as  following 
attempts  to  dilate  the  uterus,  laid  down  for  myself  the 
following  rules,  which  I  can  recommend  with  confidence  to 
others : — 

1.  Never  to  dilate  the  cervix  uteri  for  the  cure  of  dys- 
menorrhea or  sterility  depending  on  a  narrow  cervical 
canal  or  conical  cervix. 

2.  Never  to  dilate  in  cases  in  which  a  large  and  dense 
intramural  fibroid  presses  on  and  partially  obliterates  the 
cervical  canal. 

3.  Never  to  use  metallic  dilators  of  any  kind,  but  to 
choose  for  the  purpose  either  sponge  or  sea-tangle  tents, 
which  expand  slowly  and  gradually. 

4.  Never  to  continue  the  process  of  dilatation  for  more 
than  forty-eight  hours.  I  prefer,  in  the  few  cases  I  have 
met  w4th  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  the  cer- 
vix was  not  sufficiently  opened  to  suit  the  purpose  I  had 
in  view,  to  postpone  all  operative  interference  for  some 
weeks  rather  than  risk  the  result  by  prolonging  the  di- 
lating process. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  I  look  upon 
the  treatment  of  what  is  termed  '•  mechanical  dysmenor- 
rhea "  by  dilatation  as  altogether  a  mistake.  I  doubt  if 
any  permanent  benefit  has  ever  resulted  from  it ;  while  in 
several  cases  grave  sj^mptoms,  and  in  one  death,  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  followed  the  attempt.  Equally,  it  is  of 
importance  not  to  prolong  the  dilating  process.     My  own 
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experience  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease  requiring 
dilatation  leads  me  to  tiiis  conclusion,  that  unpleasant 
symptoms  are  likely  to  occur  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  length 
of  time  over  which  the  process  of  dilatation  extends. 
Again,  I  have  known  death  to  follow  the  attempt  to  di- 
late the  uterus  in  a  case  where  a  large  fibroid,  of  dense 
structure,  giving  rise  to  monorrhagia,  and  causing  intense 
pain,  was  developed  in  the  uterus,  and  encroached  on  the 
cervical  canal.  In  such  cases  dilatation  is  doubly  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  process  is  useless  as  well  as 
dangerous ;  useless,  because  you  will  generally  find  that 
any  attempt  at  operative  interference  from  the  interior  of 
the  uterus  will  be  impossible ;  and  dangerous,  because  in- 
flammation is  liable  to  follow^,  and  that,  too,  in  patients  in 
the  worst  possible  condition  for  resisting  the  attack. — 
Med.  Reporter. 


The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  and  Vivisection. 

On  October  19th,  Professor  Tyndall  opened  the  winter 
course  of  popular  scientific  lectures  in  Glasgow.  He 
chose  the  process  of  fermentation  as  the  subject  of  his 
address,  and  in  connection  therewith  discussed  the  germ 
theory  of  epidemic  disease.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  he 
said,  Kobert  Boyle  wrote  in  his  e§say  on  the  Pathological 
Part  of  Physic,  "  that  he  that  thoroughly  understands  the- 
nature  of  ferments  and  fermentatioas  shall  probably  be 
much  better  able  than  he  that  ignores  them  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  divers  phenomena  of  several  diseases  (as  well 
fevers  as  others)  which  will,  perhaps,  be  never  properly 
understood  without  an  insight  into  the  doctrine  of  fer- 
mentations." But  it  was  only  in  this  our  day  that  men 
w^ere  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  of  these  pregnant 
words.  In  the  domain  of  surgery.  Professor  Lister,  of 
Edinburgh,  had  demonstrated  in  his  antiseptic  treatment 
that  the  putrefaction  of  wounds  was  to  be  averted  by  the 
destruction  of  bacteria.  Passing  from  surgery  to  the  do- 
main of  medicine,  he  said  the  conviction  was  spreading 
and  growing  daily  in  strength,  that  reproductive  parasitic 
life  was  at  the  root  of  epidmic  disease — that  living  fer- 
ments finding  lodgement  in  the  body  increased  there  and 
multiplied,  directly  ruining  the  tissue  on  which  they  sub- 
sisted, or  destroying  life  indirectly  by  the  generation  of 
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poisonous  compounds  within  the  body.  This  conclusion, 
which  came  to  us  with  a  presumption  almost  amounting  to 
demonstration,  had  been  clinched  by  the  fact  that  vir- 
ulently infective  diseases  had  been  discovered  with  which 
living  organisms  were  as  closely  and  as  indissolubly  con- 
nected as  the  growth  of  torula  was  with  the  fermentation 
of  beer.  And  here  he  wished  to  utter  a  warning  to  well- 
meaning  people.  We  had  now  reached  a  phase  of  this 
question  when  it  was  of  the  very  first  importance  that  light 
should  for  once  be  thrown  upon  the  manner  in  which  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  take  root  and  spread.  To 
this  end  the  action  of  various  ferments  upon  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  living  body  must  be  studied,  the  habit 
of  special  organism  concerned  in  the  production  of  each 
specific  disease  must  be  determined,  and  the  mode  by 
which  its  germs  are  spread  abroad  as  sources  of  further 
infection.  It  was  only  by  such  rigidly  accurate  inquiries 
that  we  could  obtain  final  and  complete  mastery  over  these 
destroyers.  Hence,  while  abhorring  cruelty  of  all  kinds, 
while  shrinking  sympathetically  from  all  animal  sufi'ering 
— suffering  which  his  own  pursuits  never  called  upon  him 
to  inflict,  an  unbiased  survey  of  the  field  of  research  now 
opening  out  before  the  physiologist  caused  him  to  con- 
clude that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  human 
race  than  the  stoppage  of  experimental  inquiry  in  this 
direction.  A  lady  whose  philanthrophy  had  rendered  her 
illustrious  said  to  him  some  time  ago  that  science  was  be- 
coming immoral ;  that  the  researches  of  the  past,  unlike 
those  of  the  present,  were  carried  on  without  cruelty.  He 
replied  to  her  that  the  science  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  to 
which  she  referred,  dealt  with  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
inorganic  matter,  but  that  one  great  advance  made  by 
modern  science  was  in  the  direction  of  biology,  or  the 
science  of  life,  and  that  in  this  new  direction  scientific  in- 
quiry, though  at  the  outset  pursued  at  the  cost  of  some 
temporary  suffering,  would  in  the  end  prove  a  thousand 
times  more  beneficent  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  It  was 
exceedingly  important  that  such  assemblies  as  that  which 
he  was  addressing  should  see  clearly  the  issues  at  stake 
in  such  questions  as  this,  and  that  the  properly  informed 
common  sense  of  the  community  should  temper,  if  not 
restrain,  the  rashness  of  those  who,  meaning  to  be  tender, 
would  virtually  enact  the  most  hideous  cruelty  by  the 
imposition  of  shortsighted  restrictions  upon  physiological 
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investigation.  It  was  a  modern  instance  of  zeal  for  God, 
but  not  according  to  knowledge,  the  excesses  of  which 
zeal  an  instructed  public  oj)inion  must  correct. — Mail. 


The  Therapeutics  of  Epilepsy. 


By  Allen  McLane  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  Epileptic 
and  Paralytic  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  discussion  of  the  present 
method  of  treating  that  most  discouraging  and  imper- 
fectly understood  form  of  disease,  epilepsy.  I  wish  more 
particlurly  to  consider  the  value  of  the  bromides,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  detail  recent  investigations  undertaken  to 
support  a  statement  I  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association,  where  I  advocated 
the  medium  dose^  and  endeavoured  then  to  show  that  of 
late  there  is  an  unwise  tendency  to  administer  these  drugs 
in  dangerous  quantities. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  in  calling  attention  to  cer- 
tain practical  points  which  may  appear  unimportant  to 
some,  but  an  experience  gained  from  the  management  of 
a  great  many  cases  teaches  me  they  are  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  selecting  a  plan  of  treatment.  These  simple 
indications,  I  am  covinced,  are  too  often  overlooked,  even 
by  painstaking  and  careful  medical  men.  I  allude  to  the 
necessity  for  discovering  the  exciting  cause.  I  am  every 
day  made  to  feel  that  the  idiopathic  cases  do  not  form  so 
large  a  proportion  as  they  Avere  once  thought  to.  With 
this  belief  I  am  satisfied  that  empiricism  and  routine  man- 
agement are  bad  methods.  Any  one  who  examines  all 
his  cases  thoroughly  will  recognize  the  delicate  shades  in 
epilepsy,  variations  which  are  exhibited  in  other  diseases 
presenting  more  pronounced  and  better  defined  symptoms  ; 
consequently  there  are  evidences  of  pathological  action, 
which  are  not  always  grouped  alike,  and  consequently  all 
cases  are  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I  ascribe 
the  moderate  success  I  have  had  in  the  management  of 
this  disease  to  the  recognition  of  these  differences. 

Not  only  may  obstinate  epilepsy  result  from  masturba- 
tion, but  it  may  be  due  to  many  of  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  is  produced  by  other  eccentric  irritations  of  various 
kinds,  or  by  centric  irritation,  such  as  may  be  associated 
with  toxiBmia. 
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Sir  Charles  Locock  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  May  23^ 
1853^)  called  attention  to  many  cases  that  he  had  treated 
where  uterine  irritation  was  the  exciting  cause;  and  I 
think  others  have  had  the  same  experience.  In  one  of  Lo- 
cock's  cases  the  patient  was  particulary  affected  at  the 
menstrual  periods. 

Some  of  these  peripheral  causes  are  curious  in  the  ex- 
treme. Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Gibney,  of  New 
York,  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  child  who  had  accidentally 
injured  her  ear  with  her  parasol,  the  brass  tip  of  which 
remained  for  some  time  imbedded  in  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus.  As  a  result,  convulsions  of  an  epileptic 
character  were  caused,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time 
afteward  that  the  foreign  body  was  discovered  and  re- 
moved. In  another  case  I  treated,  the  epilepsy  was 
unmistakably  due  to  a  bad  habit  the  woman  had  of 
wearing  a  number  of  heavy  garments  about  her  hips, 
which  produced  some  uterine  change.  When  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  noticed,  and  the  skirts  removed,  she 
immediately  recovered.  At  the  root  of  many  epilepsies, 
as  well  as  other  neuroses,  are  reflex  causes — the  starting 
point  being  the  organs  of  digestion,  or  those  contained  in 
the  pelvis.  Of  course  there  are  varieties  of  epilepsy,  of  an 
idiopathic  nature,  or  others  caused  by  traumatism  or  or- 
ganic disease  ;  and  these  will  defy  the  best  directed  efforts 
of  the  physicians,  and  we  can  do  nothing. 


Spencer  Well's  Method  of  Ovariotomy. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  describes  the 
Spencer  Well's  method  of  ovariotomy.  The  one  witnessed 
was  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-fifth  operation : 

"  1.  Those  invited  to  attend  were  requested  to  sign  a 
certificate  that  they  had  not  been  j)resent  within  seven 
days  at  a  post-mortem  examination,  visited  a  dissecting 
room,  or  treated  a  case  of  contagious  disease. 

"  2.  They  were  then,  punctually  to  the  moment  appointed, 
taken  to  an  upper  chamber,  with  bright  o\)e\\  exjjosure  to 
the  south-west,  where  Mr.  Wells  stood  in  readiness  for  his 
patient,  who  was  already  anaesthetized. 

*•'  3.  Bichloride  of  methylene  was  the  agent  adminis- 
tered; or  rather  air  charged  with  methylene  by  means  of 
a  caoutchouc  pump. 
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"4.  The  lower  extremeties  were  confined  by  a  band 
across  them ;  the  upper  ones  by  a  strap  to  each  wrist,  the 
arm  being  brought  down  beneath  the  table  and  fastened 
to  one  of  its  supports. 

"  5.  The  abdomen  was  covered  by  a  thin  rubber  sheet, 
with  a  circular  opening  adax)ted  to  the  possible  length  of 
the  incision.  Beneath  the  table,  to  catch  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  cyst,  or  any  thing  which  might  drip,  was  an 
ordinary  metallic  hip-bath  tub.  Under  the  edge  of  the 
table,  lastened  so  as  to  be  within  immediate  reach  of  the 
operator,  hung  Mr.  Well's  large  spring-trocar,  with  a  long- 
curved  arm,  to  which  was  attached  a  rubber  tube  of  great 
caliber  communicating  with  the  tub  beneath. 

"6.  None  of  the  bystanders  were  permitted  to  examine 
or  otherwise  touch  the  patient. 

"  7.  The  incision  was  short,  low  down,  occuj^ying  but  a 
portion  of  the  umbilico-pubic  interval,  and  w^as  completed 
on  a  director  of  peculiar  form,  broad  towards  its  rounded 
extremity.  These  were  extensive  adhesions,  which  were 
broken  down  by  the  right  hand  with  tolerable  ease. 
Moderate  hemorrhage  occurred  from  their  site,  and  from 
vessels  in  the  line  of  incision.  The  cyst  was  multilocular, 
one  of  its  cells  containing  a  large  amount  of  turbid  fluid. 
Through  the  trocar-opening,  sufficiently  enlarged,  Mr. 
Well's  passed  his  hand  and  broke  down  such  of  the  adjoin- 
ing septa  as  would  thus  yield.  The  mass  having  thus  been 
readily  delivered,  a  stout,  slightly  curved  steel  clamp  was 
attached  to  the  pedicle,  and  on  severing  this  the  first  stage 
of  the  operation  was  completed  in  ten  minutes  from  the 
first  stroke  of  the  knife. 

''  8.  The  other  ovary,  though  still  small,  proving  cystic, 
was  also  removed,  the  base  being  transfixed  by  a  double 
silk  thread  tied  on  each  side. 

"  9.  All  coagula  having  been  carefully  removed  from 
the  peritoneal  surface  and  pelvic  cavity,  the  clamp  was 
adjusted  crosswise  externally,  and  the  wound  was  closed 
by  seven  stitches,  the  pedicle  emerging  between  the  last 
and  the  last  but  one.  These  sutures,  like  the  ligature 
already  described,  were  of  Chinese  silk,  uncarbolized. 
They  were  passed  through  both  the  integument  and  the 
peritoneum,  without,  however,  taking  up  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  during  their  tying,  the 
loose  pouch  of  the  abdomen  w^as  bunched  up,  as  it  were. 
l)y  the  hand  of  an  assistant.     The  threads   were  provided 
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with  a  needle  at  each  extremity,  the  second  of  which  was 
held  by  the  operator's  lips  while  the  first  was  being  passed, 
thus  preventing  twisting  and  other  entanglement,  and 
permitting  greater  speed. 

^"  10.  The  wound  having  been  closed,  bits  of  lint  were 
carefully  placed  under  the  clamp  and  between  the  sutures ; 
the  extremity  of  the  pedicle  outside  the  clamp  was  touched 
with  solid  perchloride  of  iron ;  the  abdomen  was  covered 
with  cotton-wool,  over  which  was  strapped  broad  bands  of 
adhesive  plaster ;  a  binder  of  flannel  was  placed  outside 
this,  and  the  entire  operation  was  completed  in  just  half 
an  hour  from  its  commencement. — Louisville  Med.  News. 


The  Metric  System  in  Prescriptions. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Western  Lancet : 

Sir  : — At  the  present  time  the  metric  system  is  used  by 
scientific  men,  physicians  included,  nearly  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  be  it  to  express  capacity,  length,  or  weight. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  also  been  legalized  for  some 
time  past  already.  French  and  German  medical  authors 
use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  system ;  so  that,  to. 
read  their  works  and  comprehend  them,'  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  be  conversant  with  it.  It  does  not  complicate 
matters,  but  simplifies  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows.  We  now  use  ounces  of  three  different  weights, 
to  wit :  3  j.  (avoirdupois),  =437.5  grains  ;  fl.  3.  j.  =455.55 
grains;  and  3  j.  (troy),  =480  grains.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Before  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  this  system  every 
country  had  its  own  medical  weight  or  weights,  each  one 
differing  from  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  illus- 
trations of  this,  for  everybody  knows  it.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  do  away  with  numerous  to- 
tally different  weights  (as  it  has  done  wherever  it  has  been 
adopted),  and  will  substitute  one,  which  w^ill  be  easily  de- 
ciphered, and  represent  the  same  quantity  everywhere, 
making  it  possible  for  a  prescription  to  be  understood  and 
correctly  compounded  by  any  competent  apothecary  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  but  that 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  securing  a  uni- 
versal medical  "  language,"  the  desirability  of  which  was 
so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  before  the  Cen- 
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differentiated  them,  through  their  non- vascularity,  from 
the  lymphfollicle.  He  considers  the  reticulum  of  great 
importance,  and  that  it  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  gran- 
ulation-tissue. 

Schueppel,  in  his  work  on  "  Lymi)h-gland Tuberculosis," 
says  : 

''  Tubercle  is  a  tumor,  usually  sharply  defined,  especially 
when  small,  which  surrounds  blood-vessels ;  it  is  made  up 
of  cells  and  of  a  reticulum  similar  to  adenoid-tissue,  in 
whose  meshes  the  cells  lie  embedded.  The  cells  are  the 
important  element,  and  may  be  differentiated  into  three 
distinct  forms :  giant-cells,  large  epitheloid  cells,  and 
small  lymphoid  cells." 

He  describes  giant-cells  as  uniformly  characteristic  of 
tubercle.  Wlien  single  the  fcell  is  central,  when  multiple 
they  may  be  irregularly  dispersed  with  small  cells  between. 
The  epitheloid  cells  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  cell  mass. 
He  says : 

''  Their  shape  is  four-cornered  or  round,  often  elongated 
or  spindle-shaped.  They  have  no  distinct  cell- wall.  The 
protoplasma  is  granular,  the  nuclei  are  usually  oval, 
diameter  mm.  .008  to  mm.  .015.  They  are  pale,  single  in 
contour  under  high  powers,  and  homogeneous,  except  for 
the  nucleoli.  These  are  small,  highly  refracting,  and  may 
be  single  or  multiple.  The  nuclei  are  usually  single,  and 
are  often  constricted,  being  biscuit  or  bean-shaped.  These 
cells  bear  a  close  analogy  to  many  epithelial  cells,  and  fill 
up  singly  or  several  together  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum. 
They  surround  the  giant-cells  on  all  sides,  and  extend  to  the 
periphery  of  the  tubercle.  Lastly,  the  small  round  cells 
are  of  less  importance,  and  are  identical  w^ith  lymph  cor- 
puscles." 

8o  much  for  Schueppel. 

Buhl  and  Koester  attach  great  importance  to  the  giant- 
cells,  and  consider  them  a  constant  product  of  tuberculosis. 
Herwig  differentiates  two  forms  of  tubercle — reticular  and 
endothelial,  the  former  occurring  in  tissues  altered  by 
chronic  inflammation,  the  latter  in  normal  tissues.  He 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  absence  of  any  one  kind  of 
cell,  or  even  of  the  reticulum,  in  true  tubercle. 

Rindfleisch  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  He  considers 
that  tuberculosis  is  closely  related  to  scrofulosis ;  that  its 
development  depends  upon  the  existence  of  this  diathesis ; 
that  tubercular  lesions  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated 
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from  inflammatory  changes,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  specificity  of  tuberculosis. 

We  may  then  consider  the  presence  of  giant  and  ephithe- 
loid  cells  as  indicating  the  existence  of  tuberculosis,  or, 
following  Rindfleisch,  scrofulous  inflammation.  Schueppel, 
Koester,  and  Friedlaender  have  made  valuable  use  of  this 
fact  in  their  researches.  Three  other  elements  in  diagnosis 
assist  us  :  the  reticulum,  the  small  lymph  cells,  and  the 
nodule  form  of  the  neoplasm. 

The  origin  of  these  various  cells  has  been  liitherto  un- 
certain. Yirchow  considers  that  in  retinal  tubercle  the 
giant-cells  are  proliferated  fat-cells.  Rindfleisch,  Deichler, 
Buhl,  Oolberg,  Manz,  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tubercle  arises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  capillary, 
and  that  in  the  pia  and  choroid  the  cells  may  arise  from 
those  of  the  adventitia,  while  in  the  retina  Rindfleisch 
ascribes  their  origin  to  the  endothelium.  Langhans  thinks 
they  are  either  the  result  of  the  proliferation  of  a  single 
cell,  or  the  welding  together  of  several.  From  inoculation 
of  tubercle  in  guinea-pigs,  Klebs  thinks  the  giant  cells  lie 
in  the  lumina  of  lymph-vessels.  Koester  agrees  with 
Klebs,  while,  in  liver  tuberculosis,  Wagner  derives  them 
from  the  liver  cells,  and  Colberg  from  the  cells  of  the 
capillary  walls. 

Schueppel,  however,  has  found  giant-cells  in  localities 
where  no  lymphatics  exist;  hence  he  believes  that  the 
giant-cells  are  developed  from  either  emigrated  leucocytes, 
or  from  the  fixation  and  growth  of  some  of  the  masses  of 
protoplasm  which  are  found  circulating  with  the  blood. 
He  considers  that  the  reticulum  is  a  new  formation,  and 
the  other  cells  are  the  offspring  of  giant-  cells. 

Plerwig  thinks  that  giant-cells  are  sections  of  lymph 
vessels,  the  nuclei  representing  the  proliferated  endo- 
thelium. The  other  elements  he  considers  uncertain  in 
their  origin. 

Buhl,  in  his  letters  on  tuberculosis  and  phithisis,  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  cell  elements  to  proliferated  tissue-cells. 
He  considers  an  origin  from  leucocytes  or  circulating  pro- 
toplasts improbable.  Rindfleisch,  in  late  observations, 
agrees  with  Schueppel  as  to  the  intra- vascular  position  and 
endothelial  origin  of  the  giant-cells. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  at  its  meeting  for 
May  of  the  current  year,  a  brief  statement  was  made  of  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  those  wonderful 
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protoplasts,  tlie  leucocytes.  Bearing  in  mind  the  facts 
then  presented,  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  supplement- 
ing that  paper  by  presenting  to  your  notice  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Ernst  Ziegler,  first  assistant  to  Prof.  Edward  Kind- 
fleisch,  of  the  University  of  Wuerzburg,  made  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  18T5.  Having  received  a  copy  of 
his  monograph,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing you  with  his  wonderful  and  important  results. 

Ziegler's  researches  were  not  originally  directed  to  the 
investigation  of  tuberculosis,  but  were  intended  to  study 
the  changes  through  which  the  leucocytes  passed  after 
emigration. 

The  first  desideratum  was  to  devise  means  satisfying 
three  conditions :  1st,  Non-interference  with  cell  meta- 
morphosis ;  2nd,  Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  organism ; 
3rd,  Facility  for  microscopic  examination.  A  hint  was 
furnished  by  the  observation  of  Rindfleisch,  that  when 
pieces  of  cork  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  their  pores  became  filled  with  emigrants,  from  which 
blood-vessels  develop.  Two  conditions  remained  to  be 
fulfilled :  1st,  a  capillary  crevice  allowing  the  use  of  high 
powers ;  and,  2nd,  requiring  no  section  cutting. 

After  several  failures,  the  following  plan  was  adopted ; 
A  piece  of  thin  plate  glass,  20  to  30  mm.  long,  20  to  25 
wide,  had  its  corners  and  edges  ground  and  polished,  and 
a  thin  glass  cover  was  cemented  upon  it  by  porcelain 
cement,  applied  hot  at  the  four  corners  only.  Thus  is 
formed  a  capillary  space  open  on  four  sides.  These  were 
placed  in  the  peritoneum  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  examined 
after  a  variable  interval.  The  early  experiments  failed, 
from  the  use  of  x^oor  cement,  which  allowed  the  the  covers 
to  loosen. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  was  uninteresting.  In 
most  cases  no  inflammatory  changes  occurred.  In  one 
case  general  peritonitis  was  excited  by  unclean  instru- 
ments. Nothing  was  found  in  the  capillary  slits  but 
wandering  cells  in  retrograde  metamorphosis.  The  perito- 
neum seeming  to  be  unsuitable  for  investigation,  glasses 
were  placed  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  joint  cavities,  and 
under  the  periosteum,  with  no  good  result.  The  glasses 
were  then  placed  under  the  skin  and  between  the  muscles, 
the  incisions  being  closed  with  suture. 

This  third  series  was  more  successful,  but  in  thirty-five 
cases  two  slides  only  were  found  in  which   progressive 
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metamorphosis  had  occurred.  These  contained  vascular 
tissue  and  giant  and  epitheloid  cells  after  fourteen  days. 

A  fourth  series  was  begun,  dogs  alone  being  used.  The 
glasses  were  smaller,  6  to  20  inTYi.  long,  8  to  12  wide,  as 
larger  ones  frequently  excite  suppuration.  The  locations 
were  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  scapula.  The  skin  was  incised,  a 
cavity  made  by  pushing  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  under 
the  skin,  a  glass  inserted,  and  the  wound  closed  by  suture. 
Union  by  first  intention  was  usual,  and  suppuration  rare. 
The  specimens  were  removed  from  the  10th  to  the  25th 
day,  even  as  late  as  the  70th.  No  swelling  or  infiltration 
was  usually  noticed  after  the  10th  or  12th  day ;  and,  on 
incision  at  the  14th  day,  the  glass  was  found  surrounded 
by  connective  tissue.  These  specimens  were  unimportant. 
A  few  necrobiotic  cells,  with  masses  of  haematoidin  crystals, 
were  found  probably  from  entrance  of  blood  during  the 
insertion  of  the  glass. 

When  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  had  lasted  a  long  time  without  terminating  in  sup- 
puration, the  glass  was  found  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
lined  with  granulations.  From  such  wounds,  after  sixty 
days,  the  specimens  showed  the  development  of  giant  and 
epitheloid  cells  from  lymph  cells.  Preparations  where 
suppurations  had  occurred  exhibited  only  masses  of  puss- 
cells. 

The  tabulated  list  shows  that  of  eighty-three  prepara- 
tions :  twenty .  contained  giant-cells,  still  fewer  showed 
vascular  tissue,  while  the  majority  had  neither,  but  were 
found  to  contain  only  necrobiotic  lymph  cells.  It  seems 
best  to  divide  the  giant-cell  specimens  according  to  their 
age. 

CONCLUSIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 

If  we  compare  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  tubercle 
with  that  of  our  experimental  products,  we  must  be  struck 
with  the  essential  similarity.  True,  giant-cells  are  not 
found  in  every  tubercle,  and  they  are  found  occasionally 
in  non-tuberculous  malignant  growths.  Still,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  giant-cells  are  almost  constant  in  tubercle,  and 
usually  absent  in  other  neoplasms,  we  shall  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  presence  or  absence  of  giant-cells  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  study  of  a  new  formation. 

Tubercular  diseases  are  different  from  all  other  patholo- 
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gical  processes,  not  in  the  fact  that  they  produce  giant- 
cells,  but  because  certain  previous  conditions  modify  the 
course  of  the  disease  so  as  to  lead  to  a  giant-cell  formation. 
If,  then,  we  can  excite  a  pathological  process,  and,  by 
distinctly  modifying  its  conditions,  cause  the  production 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  tubercle  ;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
process  occurs  are  also  probably  true  for  tuberculosis,  we 
may  draw  the  conclusion  that  elements  which  are  identical 
possess  the  same  origin  and  pass  through  the  same  devel- 
ment.  The  anatomical  differences  between  tubercle  and 
the  experimental  products  of  Ziegler  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  mentioned,  as  can  easily  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
compares  his  plates  with  those  of  Schueppel.  This  is  true 
of  all  the  elements — the  giant-cells,  the  epitheloid  and 
lymphoid  cells ;  but  is  wonderfully  true  of  the  reticulum, 
which  resembles  very  perfectly  the  network  of  reticulated 
tubercle.  We  find  the  same  arrangement  of  nuclei,  the 
same  size  of  meshes,  and  the  same  mingling  of  small 
round   cells. 

Since  no  anatomical  objection  can  be  urged  against  the 
identity  of  these  tissues,  a  similar  genesis  is  highly  proba- 
ble. In  these  experiments  the  same  order  of  time  is 
observed  as  in  tubercle ;  the  exudation  of  lymphoid  cells 
produces,  first,  giant-cells,  then  epitheloid  cells  and  a 
reticulum.     These  coincidences  cannot  be  accidental. 

Furthermore,  if  we  remember  that  tubercle  always 
arises  close  to  a  capillary  or  lympathic,  we  readily  per- 
ceive the  probability  of  its  origin  in  a  local  diapedesis, 
whose  cells  do  not  undergo  necrosis  because  the  nutrient 
vessels  are  so  near. 

Schueppel,  Billroth,  Cohnheim  and  others  have  already 
announced  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  tuberble,  and 
Ziegler's  observations  have  almost  proved  it.  The  theory 
may  be  formulated  as  follows  :  Tubercle  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  white  blood-cells,  with  or  without  diapedesis,  as  it 
occurs  outside  or  inside  a  vessel.  Such  a  process  is  in- 
flammatory, however,  therefore:  Tubercle  is  an  inflam- 
matory new  formation,  which  differs  from  all  others  by 
non-vascularity,  from  most  others  by  the  development  of 
giant  and  epitheloid  cells,  and  a  reticulum.  These  ele- 
ments are  not  specific,  for  they  occur  in  other  neoplasms ; 
they  are  sometimes  absent  even  in  tubercle,  and  very 
rarely  even  the  miliary  form  of   lesion  is  absent,  thus 
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peri-vasculitis  of  the  pia-matar  occurring  in  scrofulous 
children  is  untoubtedly  tuberculous,  but  the  histological 
landmarks  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  The  same  is 
true  of  interstitial  hepatitis  occurring  with  general  tuber- 
culosis. Another  example  is  the  peri- vascular  large-celled 
infiltration  of  the  alveolar  septa  in  chronic  pulmonary 
phthisis,  which  is  recognized  as  tuberculous  by  both 
Kindfleisch  and  Buhl. 

The  miliary  arrangement  is  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  local  irritation.  In  septic^iemia,  decomposing  particles, 
circulating  in  the  blood,  produce  miliary  abscesses  where 
they  chance  to  rest;  in  tuberculosis  a  less  irritation  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way  results  in  non-suppurative  inflam- 
matory foci,  which  go  on  to  tissue  formation. 

Ziegler  agrees  with  Von  Waldenburg  in  comparing 
tuberculosis  with  pyaemia,  and  associates  them  as  diseases 
arising  from  absorption  of  irritating  material,  as  shown 
by  inoculation  of  tubercle. 

These  inflammatory  foci  would  not  be  found  in  a  healthy 
human  being,  but  occur  as  the  result  of  diathesis.  Schuep- 
pel  believes  that  certain  individuals  are  liable  to  become 
tuberculous  at  the  end  of  any  inflammation,  and  Kind- 
fleisch states  that  he  has  uniformly  observed  the  peculiar 
large-cell-infiltrated  character  of  all  inflammations  occur- 
ring in  tuberculous  individuals,  and  their  tendency  towards 
necro-biosis. 

This  diathesis  is  considered  by  Rindfleisch  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  so-called  scrofulosis,  in  which  spanaemia  and 
a  yet  unknown  and  hypothetical  alteration  in  the  blood 
produces  a  peculiar  eff'ect  upon  the  blood-cells  and  vessels, 
facilitating  the  production  of  new  non-vascularized  in- 
flammatory foci  (tubercle),,  through  the  irritation  of  par- 
ticles absorbed  from  any  old  inflammatory  deposit. 

We  have  no  accurate  knowledge  as  to  why  the  tuber- 
culous focus  is  not  vascular,  and  observations  hitherto  have 
thrown  no  light  upon  the  subject. 

We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  that  in  certain 
individuals,  known  to  us  as  scrofulous,  an  irritation  pro- 
ducing inflammation  will  evolve  inflammatory  changes 
histologically  classified  as  tuberculous;  that  if,  in  a 
healthy  animal,  we  excite  inflammation,  and  modify  it  by 
preventing  or  postponing  the  vascularization  of  the  exu- 
dation, we  can  produce  the  same  elements  as  in  the 
previous  case ;  we  therefore  infer  from  this  similarity  of 
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results,  that  scrofulosis  exercises  a  peculiar  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  inflammations,  and  causes  their 
products  to  appear  tuberculous,  and  that  tuberculous  in- 
flammation is  generally  identical  with  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation. 


Dunkirk  (New  York)  Microscopical  Society. 

Eegular  meeting,  Dec.  8,  1876,  President  Dr.  Geo.  E. 
Blackham  in  the  chair. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  storm,  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  and  visitors.  After  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  correspondence  was  read  from  Prof.  J.  Edwards 
Smith,  Henry  Mills,  Esq.,  and  Geo.  E.  Fell,  Esq.,  cor- 
responding members  ;  and  from  Sam'l  Lockwood,  Ph.  D., 
Sec'y  New  Jersey   State  Microscopical  Society. 

The  President  spoke  of  his  visit  to  the  Buffalo  Micro- 
scopical Club,  and  of  his  kind  reception. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Ailing,  reported  contributions  to  the 
Library  and  Cabinet  as  follows :  Field  and  Forest^  for 
May,  July,  and  October,  1876,  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter, 
U.  S.  A. ;  Tribune^  Extra,  No.  36,  containing  Huxley's 
American  Lectures ;  and  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal^  Dec,  1876,  by  the  President;  a  quantity  of Fin- 
gis  Hyaline^  unmounted,  also  a  quantity  of  Peristomis 
Optunaria  Ilygrometrica^  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Smith. 

The  scientific  session  was  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Mark,  Ph.  D.,  on  The  Protista^  which  he  described 
as  the  lowest  form  of  living  things,  belonging  to  neither 
the  animal  nor  vegetable  kingdom,  but  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both.  The  difficulty  of  classifying  has  been 
in  a  measure  overcome  by  Prof.  Hoeckel,  who  has  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  new  kingdom,  to  be  called  the 
"  Protista."  Several  typical  specimens  of  this  kingdom 
were  described. 

The  Protamoeba  Primitiva  is  the  lowest  known  type 
of  organism  ;  it  walks  without  feet,  eats  without  a  mouth, 
digests  without  a  stomach,  feels  without  nerves,  and  with- 
out procreative  organs  reproduces  its  kind.  The  speaker 
went  on  to  describe  several  other  forms  in  the  order  of 
their  degree  of  development,  up  to  the  form  in  which  dif- 
ferentiation of  cell  structure  and  function  are  fully  es- 
tablished.    He   then   described   the   development  of  the 
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Sponge,  from  the  ovum  to  the  perfect  animal,  and  pointed 
out  the  parallelism  existing  between  the  various  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  sponge  and  the  various  forms  of 
the  Protista,  and  the  bearing  which  this  had  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  While  Darwin  has  demonstrated  the 
probable  existence  of  a  law  governing  the  variations  of  spe- 
cies and  genera,  Hoeckel  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  variation  is  actually  accomplished. 

The  lecture,  which  was  extremely  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, was  fully  illustrated  with  large  drawings  on  the 
blackboard,  and  by  colored  diagrams. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  Pro- 
fessor for  his  lecture. 

After  a  discussion  or  the  principal  points  in  the  lecture, 
the  meeting  adjourned.  C.  P.  Alling,  M.  D.,  Sec'y. 


Fairmount  (Philadelphia)  Microscopical  Society. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  The  Sec- 
retary exhibited  a  specimen  of  Caprella,  recently  collected 
at  Atlantic  City,  and  read  a  paper  on  its  anatomy,  habits, 
and  peculiarities.  Among  the  other  interesting  objects 
exhibited,  were  slides  of  Marine  Algae,  covered  with  dia- 
toms, two  slides  of  the  "  silver  fern,"  and  one  of  the  Cin- 
cinalis  nivea.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Secretary. 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  18th,  with  President  Ashburner  in  the 
chair.  Owing  to  the  "  blessed  rain,"  the  rooms  were  not 
crowded  ;  but,  beside  a  dozen  members,  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bur- 
dick  and  S.  R.  Palmer  were  present  as  visitors. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  the  January 
number  of  Amerieafi  Journal  of  Microscopy^  and  two 
copies  of  Flora^  by  subscription,  and  a  "  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers on  Metric  System,"  by  donation  from  that  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Scupham  presented  a  quantity  of  diatoma- 
ceous  earth,  obtained  by  him  from  Fort  Hill,  Los  Ange- 
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los,  which  was  examined  somewhat  hastily  during  th< 
evenirtg,  and  found  to  contain  great  quantities  of  frag- 
ments of  CoscinodisGus. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Burdick  exhibited  a  slide  mounted  by  him- 
self showing  a  minute  portion  of  the  thallus  of  a  marine 
AlgiB,  from  Monterey  Bay,  to  which  was  attached  four 
species  of  diatoms.  One  of  them,  a  Ilyalodiscus^  would 
not  reveal  its  beautiful  markings  till  quite  a  high  power 
and  proper  illumination  was  brought  to  bear,  when  it  sur- 
rendered, and  its  fine  and  well-defined  lines  reminded  the 
observerer  of  the  lathe  work  on  the  back  of  a  watch-case. 

Col.  Kinne  exhibited  several  slides  from  his  box  of  du- 
plicates, one  of  antelope  hair  in  balsam,  showing  the  pe- 
culiar cellular  structure  of  the  investing  membrane,  and 
enlarged  medullary  portion,  which,  though  not  new,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention-. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
a  full  attendance.  As  the  President's  annual  report  is 
handed  in  then,  together  with  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Librarian,  and  the  election  for  oflicers  for  the  ensuing 
year  takes  place,  no  doubt  the  wish  will  be  gratified. 


Private  Letter. — We  stated  recently  that  we  were 
never  in  the  habit  of  publishing  private  letters,  but  re- 
ceiving one  from  so  distinguished  a  iDhysician  and  micro- 
scopist  as  the  one  whose  name  is  here  appended,  our 
egotism  prompts  us  to  break  through  our  rule  and  print  a 
portion  of  his  letter. 

"  FUladelpMa,  Feb.  8,  1877. 
''  Dr.  Thacker  ; 

"J/?/  Dear  Doctor — It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some 
time  past  to  ask  that  my  name  might  be  placed  on  your 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News,  if  you 
will  allow  it. 

''  Your  journal  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  our  country 
vigorous  enough  to  say  any  thing  on  microscopy,  and  in 
my  opinion  we  need  a  medium  of  communication  on  such 
subjects  which  will  ahly  and  irripartially  enlighten  us 
therein.  Yery  truly  yours,         J.  G.  Hunt." 

Dr.  Hunt  promises  to  becomes  a  contributor  to  the 
Medical  News. — Ed. 
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Erratum. 

Prof.  Thacker;  Dunkirk,  Feb.  5,  1877 

Dear  Doctor — There  occurs  two  errors  in  my  paper, 
published  in  your  January  number, — viz.,  page  44,  15th 
line  from  bottom,  -^  should  read  -^ ;  same  page,  8th  line 
from  bottom,  -^^  should  read  210  (a  whole  number). 

These  errors  were  my  own,  and  occurred  in  copying  the 
M.  S.  Yours,  truly,         Geo.  E.  Blackham. 


The  Nervous  System. — Dr.  Harley  states  that  the  study 
of  the  tissues  belonging  to  this  system  will  be  much 
facilitated  by  a  judicious  selection  of  specimens.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  view  of  an  entire  nerve,  one  of  the  small 
cutaneous  dorsal  branches  should  be  taken  from  the  frog, 
by  dividing  the  skin  of  the  back  carefully  along  the  centre 
of  the  spinal  cord,  avoiding  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  nerves. 

On  reflecting  back  the  integument  the  small  superficial 
nerves  will  be  exposed  to  view,  like  so  many  fine  threads, 
extending  from  the  muscles  to  the  skin.  A  portion,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  is 
to  be  cut  oft'  with  fine  scissors,  placed  in  a  drop  of  water 
on  the  slide,  and  gently  drawn  into  a  straight  line  by  the 
aid  of  the  needles  ;  tlie  thin  glass  cover  is  then  to  be 
applied,  and  the  specimen  at  once  examined  with  a  low 
power. 

The  object  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one  if  well  pre- 
pared, consisting  of  a  sheath  of  areolar  tissue,  with  a 
brindle  of  nerve  fibres  in  its  centre,  and  frequently  a 
small  blood  vessel  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  will  render  the  sheath 
much  more  transparent,  and,  after  a  fews  econds,  bring 
into  view  the  "  connective  tissue  corpuscle."  The  nerve 
will  generally  appear  crooked,  this  arises  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibrous  sheath,  which  had  previously  been 
stretched,  but  after  being  cut  shrinks  considerably  and 
causes  the  appearance  observed. 

American  Objectives  in  England.— Mr.  John  Anthony, 
an. English  microscopist,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tolles,  speaking 
of  a  -Jg-  which  that  gentleman  had  sent  him,  says,  that 
every  person  who  had  examined  it,  pronounced  it  "su- 
perior to  any  objective  of  similar  high -power  yet  seen  in 
England.'' 
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We  have  had  sent  us  three  micro-photographs,  of  a 
pellucida^  by  two  of  Tolles'  three  system  glasses,  which' 
prove  them  to  be  capable  of  the  finest  work  as  well 
as  his  famous  foui'  system^  or  duplex  fronts.  Two  of 
them  are  by  a  ^  immersion,  one  of  which  was  photo- 
graphed by  Dr.  Woodward.  Both  exhibit  the  markings 
as  clearly  and  as  well  defined  as  would  be  the  lines  on  a 
butterfly  scale  by  a  competent  lens.  The  one  by  Dr. 
Woodward  is  darker,  with  the  markings  more  robust  than 
those  of  the  others,  and  is  certainly  as  beautiful  a 
specimen  as  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  The 
lighter  one  is  of  2050  diameters ;  the  one  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward is  greater. 

The  photo  taken  from  the  -^^  immersion,  is  2250  diam- 
eters by  a  five  inch  amplifier.  Although  by  a  lens  of  half 
the  power,  with  the  magnification  greater,  the  markings 
are  as  distinct  and  as  well  defined  in  every  particular  as 
by  the  -^. 

These  photographs  show  well  the  great  excellence  of  the 
obj  ecti  ves. — Ed. 


i 


Miasmatic  Alg^. — MM.  Lanzi  and  G.  Terrigi  have  pub- 
lished at  Rome  an  account  of  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopic launa  and  flora  of  the  marshes  in  the  Campagna, 
and  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  product  of  changes  in  the  cells  of  certain  algae  and  the 
cause  of  malarial  fever.  Dark  granules  form  in  the  cells, 
Avhich  at  last  they  fill,  and  then  the  algae  rot.  They 
cultivated  the  plants  in  an  aquarium,  and  followed  the 
Xjrocess  in  all  its  stages.  The  algae  develop  in  the  marshes 
which  are  formed  in  winter  and  spring.  When  the  moist- 
ure disappears  under  the  heat  of  summer,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  left  covered  by  a  layer  of  stinking  algae. 
The  same  conditions  are  found,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent,  even  where  there  are  no  marshes,  the  uncultivated 
ground  being  covered,  more  or  less,  with  putrefying 
vegetable  matter.  The  authors  believe  that  the  dark 
granules  act  as  a  ferment.  They  are  found  in  the  atmos- 
phereic  dust  of  the  Campagna,  Irom  which  they  can  be 
developed  abundantly  by  cultivation.  Lanzi  believes  that 
they  are  identical  with  the  pigmented  sphserobacteria  of 
Cohn  and  the  bacteridium  brunneum  of  Schroetter.  The 
authors  assert  that  the  pigment-granules  found  in  the  liver 
and  spleen  of  persons  who  have  sufi"ered  from  malarial  ca- 
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chexia  are  similar  to  the  granules  from  the  algae  cells ;  and 
Lanzi  affirms  the  identity  of  the  malaria  melanin  of  patho- 
logical anatomists  with  the  granules  which  result  from  the 
the  decomposition  of  these  plants.  The  germs  were  found 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Oampagna  to  a  height  of  fifty 
centimeters  above  the  surface  of  the  marshy  soil.  Lanzi 
found  abundantly  malaria-melanin  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
of  guinea-pigs  which  had  breathed  for  a  considerable  time 
air  of  the  marshes  which  contained  these  organisms. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 


Diatoms. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Petticolas, 
of  Kichmond,  Va.,  a  number  of  slides  of  diatoms  from  the 
earth  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Our  readers  un- 
doubtedly have  learned  how  rich  these  two  places  are  in 
diatomaceous  deposits.  Ehrenberg  assigned  to  the  first 
112  species,  and  subsequent  researches  have  shown  it  to 
be  the  richest  deposit  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

"  From  the  great  variety  in  the  markings  on  these 
valves,  a  slide  of  the  earth,  properly  prepared,  becomes 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  tests  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  objectives,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
powers  in  use.  On  some  of  them,  for  instance,  the  areo- 
lations  may  be  seen  with  a  simple  triplet,  magnifying  25 
linear ;  while  on  others  a  first  class  12tli  or  16th,  of  wide 
angular  aperture,  aided  by  all  the  modern  refinements 
of  illumination,  is  needed  to  show  them." 

Subscribers  should  notice  the  advertisement  in  our  ad- 
vertising form. 

Personal. — We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Walmsley, 
of  James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  privilege 
of  examining  certain  microscopic  accessories  from  the  very 
large  and  varied  stock  of  that  house.  They  have  every 
thing  in  that  line  constantly  on  hand. 


Gleanings. 

Biliary  Salts.  Their  Actiou. — Drs.  Feltz  and  Hitter 
(London  Lancet^  September,  1876)  have  made  some  very 
careful  experiments,  bearing  on  the  action  of  the  biliary 
salts.  They  found  that  by  injecting  into  animals  small  doses 
of  a  mixed  solution  of  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of 
soda  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  normal  bile,  a  patho- 
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logical  state  could  be  induced  which  lasted  for  five  or  six 
hours  only,  and  was  marked  by  bilious  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
a  slow  pulse,  and  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  respirations. 

The  slowness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  diminished  arterial 
tension,  were  most  marked  soon  after  the  injection  of  the 
bile  acid,  but  persisted  for  some  time  after  their  elimina- 
tion. The  phenomena  were  next  shown  to  occur  after 
both  the  vagi  and  sympathetics  were  divided.  Hence  they 
are  independent  of  any  special  action  on  the  nervous 
system,  unless  on  the  cardiac  centres  themselves.  When 
the  heart  was  removed  from  the  body,  and  allowed  to 
imbibe  the  solution  of  the  bile  salts,  its  movements  became 
irregular  and  then  ceased  altogether.  Ordinary  muscular 
fibre  also  refused  to  contract  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  same  solution  was  dropped  on  it,  wiiile  if  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  of  the  same  Mrength  was  substituted, 
its  contraction  was  quite  vigorous  and  energetic  after  a 
longer  interval.  Thus  the  independence  of  any  nervous 
influence  was  decisively  shown.  This  special  paralysing 
effect  on  a  muscle  at  once  explains  the  slow  pulse,  the 
weak  cardiac  contraction,  the  dimunition  of  the  arterial 
tension,  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the  lesssened 
number  of  respirations.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  the 
bile  solution  retarded  the  movements  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles. In  this  way  we  have  the  data  for  more  precise 
explanation  of  the  eff'ects  of  jaundice. 

Variations  in  the  Type  and  Prevalence  of  Skin  Dis- 
SEASES  IN  Different  Countries  of  Equal  Civilization. — 
After  hearing  and  discussing  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  James  C.  White,  the  Dermatological  Section  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress  adopted  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Certain  obscure  aff'ections,  the  etiology  of  which  is 
little  if  at  all  understood,  even  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
to  which  they  are  mostly  confined,  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  non-existent  among  us — of  which  are  prurigo, 
pellagra  and  lichen  exudations  ruhra. 

2.  Certain  diseases  directly  connected  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  poverty  and  habits  of  personal  uncleanliness 
are  less  prevalent  in  the  United  States  than  in  those  parts 
of  Europe  of  which  we  have  sufficient  statistical  informa- 
tion for  comparison.  Examples  of  this  class  are  animal 
parasitic  affections  especially. 
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3.  Some  cutaneous  affections,  of  grave  character,  which 
are  dependent  upon  or  a  part  of  serious  constitutional 
disorders,  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  and  of  milder 
type  among  us  than  in  Europe  in  general,  or  those  parts 
of  it  where  they  are  endemic.    Lupus^  the  sypJiilodermata 

and  leprosy  are  the  most  marked  instances  of  this  class. 

4.  Certain  disorders  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of  its 
glandular  system  and  those  connected  more  immediately 
with  its  nervous  system,  are  apparently  more  prevalent 
with  us  than  in  Europe.  The  most  notable  examples  of 
the  former  are  sehorrhoea  acne^  and  possibly  the  heat  rashes 
of  the  latter,  herpes  urticaria  and  pncritics. 

5.  The  type  of  certain  acute  congestive  and  nervous 
diseases  of  the  skin  is  more  severe  in  this  country  than 
abroad. 

Congenital  Striped-Muscle  Sarcoma  of  the  Kidney. — 
The  kidneys  (  Virehow^s  Archiv^  Bd.  Ixv.)  were  from  a 
child  which  was  healthy  during  the  first  twelve  months 
after  birth,  then  sickened,  and  died  three  months  later. 
Both  kidneys  were  invaded  by  tumors,  which  were  found 
on  microscopical  examination  to  be  composed  of  striped 
muscular  fibres.  The  fibres  were  small,  long,  and  inter- 
woven. A  sacrolemma  was  not  discovered.  In  other 
parts,  but  not  so  plentifully,  the  typical  structure  of  a 
sarcoma  was  found.  This  is  the  first  time  that  these  very 
rare  tumors — striped  muscle  sarcomata— have  been  found 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  where  their  presence 
constitutes  a  veritable  monftrosity.  The  fact  that  both 
kidneys  were  affected  tends  to  show,  according  to  Cohn- 
heim,  that  there  was  an  original  faulty  growth,  and  not  a 
metastasis.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  what  the  his- 
tological elements  were  that  formed  the  point  Of  departure 
for  the  muscular  fibres. — London  Med.  Record. 


Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society. 


A  Society  bearing  the  above  name  has  been  recently 
organized  in  our  midst,  by  a  few  medical  gentlemen, 
interested  more  particularly  in  obstetrics  and  the  medical 
and  surgical  disease  of  women.  Its  privileges  are  not  for 
the  specialists  alone  in  this  field ;  but  also  for  those  who, 
though  having  a  preference  for  this  department  of  medicine, 
yet  do  not  make  it  a  specialty. 
Vol.  VL— 11 
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Although  the  idea  of  forming  such  an  organization  had 
at  various  times  during  the  past  year  been  broached  by- 
three  or  four  physicians,  who  were  sanguine  that  such 
organization  would  succeed;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  9th 
of  last  December  that  it  took  shape,  in  the  gathering  of  a 
small  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  feasibility  of  forming  an  Obstetrical 
Society.  That  informal  gathering  took  place  at  the  rooms 
of  Dr.  Reamy.  A  temporary  organization  was  effected  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Miles,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Underbill,  Secretary.  The  practicability  of  forming  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  obstetric  and  gynecological 
science  was  discussed  at  length  by  Drs.  Reamy,  Carrick, 
Palmer,  Miles,  and  Underbill.  Without  arriving  at  a 
definite  conclusion,  the  temporary  organization  adjourned 
to  meet  one  week  subsequently.  At  the  second  meeting 
other  gentlemen  were  present,  in  addition  to  those  who 
had  attended  the  first  informal  gathering.  The  question 
of  attempting  a  permanent  organization  was  still  further 
and  more  thoroughly  discussed — the  discussion  being  par- 
ticipated in  by  Drs.  Reamy,  Quinn,  Palmer,  McMechan, 
Cleveland,  Miles,  and  Underliill ;  finally  the  motion  "that 
we  organize  an  Obstetrical  Society,"  was  put  and  carried, 
and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Reamy,  Quinn,  and 
Underbill  were  selected  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
December  23,  1876,  the  third  meeting  was  held,  when 
the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  made  their 
report.  After  various  jnodifications  of  the  different  articles, 
and  much  discussion,  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were 
adopted  seriatim,  and  finally  in  their  entirety.  A  perma- 
nent organization  was  now  effected  by  the  election  of — 

Dr.  J.  J.  Quinn,  President. 

Dr.  a.  J.  Miles,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Underhill,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Wright,  Corresjponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Cleveland,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Quinn,  upon  taking  the  chair  as  the  first  President 
of  the  society,  made  a  brief,  but  very  felicitous  address. 

The  first  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Dr. 
Reamy's  rooms,  Thursday  evening,  January  11,  1877.  At 
that  meeting  the  paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by  Dr. 
McMechan.  Subject;  ''Delivery  by  External  Pressure." 
Its  discussion  was  lengthy,  and  participated  in  by  nearly  all 
the  gentlemen  present. 
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The  second  stated  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Miles,  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  and  an  interest- 
ing paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Cleveland,  upon  "  Hypertrophied 
Cervix,"  which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  and  lengthy  debate. 

The  Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society  holds  its  regular 
meetings  the  second  Thursday  of  every  month,  and  they 
are  domiciliary,  being  held  alternately  at  the  residences  of 
the  various  members.  It  is  composed  of  two  classes  of 
members :  active  and  honorary.  The  former  are  limited  to 
tioenty  in  number,  the  latter  to  ten.  By  thus  restricting 
the  membership  to  so  small  a  number,  it  is  believed  that 
better  work,  and  more  of  it,  will  be  done  than  if  no  such 
restriction  existed.  The  five  officers  of  the  Society  are 
constituted  a  Council,  to  whom  all  applications  for  mem- 
bership must  be  made  in  writing,  favorably  endorsed  by 
two  active  members ;  the  application  must  also  be  accom- 
panied by  an  essay  from  the  candidate  upon  some  subject, 
embraced  within  the  purj)oses  of  the  society.  The  Council 
has  sole  power  of  making  nominations,  except  under 
certain  conditions  specified  in  the  constitution,  when  an 
appeal  may  be  had  from  their  decision ;  and,  if  the  appeal 
be  sustained,  the  nomination  may  then  be  made  by  any 
member.  This  body  is  also  constituted  a  tribunal,  before 
which  shall  be  tried  any  member  for  an  alleged  offense 
against  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  or  for  conduct  un- 
becoming an  honorable  physician. 

As  the  author  of  every  paper  is  required  to  announce 
its  title  one  month  prior  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be 
read,  the  members  have  therefore  sufficient  time  within 
which  to  examine  the  subject  preparatory  to  its  intelligent 
discussion.  No  paper  is  permitted  to  be  read  before  the 
society,  which  has  already  been  printed,  or  been  read  before 
another  body. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  banding  together  of  so  small  a 
number  of  medical  gentlemen  will  appreciably  impair  the 
efficiency  of  either  of  the  medical  societies  already  in 
existence  in  our  city.  The  Obstetrical  Society  meets  but 
once  a  month,  and  its  members  who  happen  to  belong 
also  to  one  of  the  older  societies,  will  in  our  opinion,  take 
more  interest  in  the  original  society  of  which  they  are 
members,  than  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  new 
organization.  We  have  often  observed  that  the  more 
papers  a  physician  writes,  the  more  he  wants  to  write ;  his 
interest  is  increased ;  and  if  he  belongs  to  two  or  three 
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medical  societies  lie  will  be  likely  to  do  more  work  in  each 
of  tliem  than  he  would  in  one  alone.  Several  cities  of  our 
country  have  obstetrical  societies,  some  of  which  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  one 
under  consideration  will  do  valuable  work.  There  is  room 
for  it,  the  time  for  the  organization  was  ripe,  and  its 
members  have  performed  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  them- 
selves, to  the  profession  in  general,  and  to  the  profession 
of  Cincinnati.  * 


Book  Notices. 


The  Art  and  Science  of  Surgery.  By  A.  J.  Howe,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute.    8  vo.  iDp.  886.     1877. 

Prof.  Howe  is  becoming  somewhat  prolific  in  book- 
making.  Within  a  short  time  we  have  had  by  him  a 
Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  afterwards  a  work 
on  Eye  Surgery ;  now  one  on  Surgery. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  considerable  merit.  The 
elucidations  of  surgical  diseases  are  clear  and  easily  un- 
derstood, and  the  modes  of  treatment  laid  down  are  gen- 
erally correct,  being  in  accordance  with  established 
principles.  Physicians  who  have  necessarily  very  con- 
siderable surgery  to  attend  to  will  find  it  well  adapted  to 
their  wants,  probably  more  so  than  many  of  the  fuller 
and  more  learned  works. 

The  Avork  would  present  a  better  appearance  if  it  was 
printed  on  heavier  and  more  compact  jDaper.  The  thin 
cheap  paper  used  permits  the  cuts  to  show  through,  which 
should  not  be  the  case.  The  illustrations,  too,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  are  of  a  rude  character,  although  they  may 
answer  the  purpose.  We  would  advise  that  in  future 
editions  more  artistic  ones  be  substituted,  for  it  is  a  pity 
to  spoil  a  good  work  with  such  unartistic  aff'airs. 

Cranial  Nerves.— We  have  been  shown  a  diagram  or 
scheme  of  the  cranial  nerves,  as  taught  by  Prof.  M.  L. 
Amick,  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Modicine  and  Sur- 
gery. It  is  very  much  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  heretofore  met,  and  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  physician. 

It  is  17  by  22  inches.  Appropriate  columns  (8  in  num- 
l;er)  give  the  classification  of  Willis  and  Soemmering,  name, 
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history  (as  derivation  of  name,  etc.),  origin  of  nerve, 
foramen  of  exit,  principal  distribution  and  function.  At 
a  giance,  in  almost  less  time  than  would  be  required  to 
reach  to  a  shelf  and  take  down  a  work  on  anatomy,  with- 
out saying  any  thing  about  oi)eningit  and  turning  over  the 
leaves,  all  desirable  information  about  any  one  cranial 
nerve,  or  all  of  them,  can  be  had.  In  these  days  when 
every  moment  of  time  is  precious  it  is  a  desideratum. 


American  Journal  of  Microscopy,  1876 — We  have  re- 
ceived the  volume  of  this  journal  for  1876  bound,  pub- 
lished by  the  Handicraft  Publication  Co.,  New  York,  and 
edited  by  John  Phin,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Technologist. 
Not  until  the  beginning  of  1875  by  the  Medical  News, 
and  a  "year  later  by  the  Americvn  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopy^ has  an  attempt  been  made,  which  proved  successful, 
to  establish  a  medium  of  communication  in  this  country 
for  microscopists,  in  which  microsco]3ical  observations 
could  be  recorded. 

The  A.  J.  M.  does  great  credit  to  its  editor  and  pub- 
lishers, and  should  be  patronized  by  all  microscopists. 


Dr.    M.   B.   Graff. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  Satur- 
day, February  5th,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

'^  Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  from 
this  sphere  our  brother.  Dr.  M.  B.  Graff;  and, 

"Whereas,  Dr.  Graff,  though  a  young  man,  had  at- 
tained a  high  position  in  the  profession,  and  gave  great 
promise  for  the  future ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Academy  of  Medicine  dex3lore,  in 
his  untimely  death,  the  great  loss  to  the  profession. 

Resolved^  That  this  Academy  express  to  the  family  their 
sympathy  in  its  great  affliction. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Academy,  and  published  in  the  medical 
journals  of  the  city. 

"  H.  Illowy,  "^ 

"  J.  0.  McMechan, 

'^  R.  B.  Davy,  >  Committee:'' 

"  A.  J.  Miles, 

"  A.  Hoeltge, 
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Editorial. 


First  Conviction  under  the  Vivisection  Act. — The 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  39  and  40  Vic,  c.  77,  came  into 
operation  on  Aug.  15th  last.  Three  days  later  Dr.  Abratli, 
of  Sunderland,  issued  a  large  placard  headed  "  The  Bal- 
hani  Mystery,"  announcing  his  intention  to  deliver  a 
lecture  at  Sunderland  on  ''  Antimony,"  when  he  would 
perform  experiments  on  animals  to  show  the  effects  of 
poisons,  and  to  demonstrate  his  theory  that  Mr.  Bravo 
was  killed  by  that  drug.  The  branch  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at  Sunder- 
land, immediately  reported  the  matter  to  the  secretary  in 
London,  and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
learned  gentleman  from  performing  his  experiments. 
According  to  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  named  above  an 
offence  had  already  been  committed  by  the  announcement 
of  a  public  exhibition  of  experiments  on  animals ;  and 
Dr.  Abrath  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  new 
statute  at  his  lecture,  instead  of  apologising  for  his  pro- 
jected defiance  of  the  act,  was  summoned  to  appear  on 
Thursday  before  the  Sunderland  Borough  Bench  at  the 
instance  of  the  London  society,  when  he  was  fined  Is.  and 
costs  for  publishing  the  illegal  jilacard  alluded  to,  the 
society  asking  only  for  a  nominal  penalty  in  vindication 
of  the  law. 


The  Late  Dr.  Bultkens  and  his  Royal  Patient. — Re- 
cent foreign  journals  announce  the  death  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Bultkens,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  lunatic  col- 
ony of  Gheel,  in  Belgium.  In  this  village  the  insane  pa- 
tients are  lodged  in  private  houses,  work  in  the  fields,  and 
walk  about  without  any  apparent  surveillance.  This  sys- 
tem is  said  to  have  been  marvellously  successful.  The 
director,  at  any  rate,  had  the  reputation  of  having  cured 
more  patients  mentally  afflicted  than  any  other  physician 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Bultkens  was  the  special  attendant  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of  King  Leopold,  and  once 
Empress  of  Mexico.  The  case  of  this  patient  is  very  cu- 
rious and  is  perhaps  unique.  Dr.  Bultkens  has  always 
declared  her  recovery  to  be  beyond  hope,  but  her  physi- 
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cal  health  is  remarkably  good,  and  her  beauty,  it  is  said, 
has  become  more  striking  since  her  affliction  than  before. 
She  apparently  never  recognizes  the  physical  presence  of 
any  of  the  people  around  her.  She  never  converses  with 
them,  never  notices  any  words  addressed  to  herself,  but 
holds  constant  conversation  with  beings  whom  she  believes 
to  be  present,  speaking  to  them,  and  apparently  listening 
to  their  replies.  Dr.  Bultkens  was  the  only  person  to 
whom  she  would  ever  speak,  and  her  conversation  with 
him  was  invariably  limited  to  the  phrase,  On  se  parte 
hien^  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  concerning  her  health,  after 
which  she  would  turn  her  back  on  him  and  regard  him  no 
more. 

She  gives  her  orders  for  dinners,  for  dresses,  or  for  any- 
thing she  requires  always  in  writing,  depositing  the  paper 
always  in  one  place.  If  her  instructions  are  not  exactly 
filled,  she  remarks  on  the  defect,  likewise  in  writing,  not 
with  any  appearance  of  anger,  but  merely  as  if  she  con- 
sidered  it  a  duty  to  point  out  the  omission. 

As  an  example  of  the  minute  attentions  which  are  be- 
stowed upon  this  royal  patient,  it  has  been  stated  lately 
that  a  special  number  of  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  is 
produced  every  year  expressly  for  her.  In  it  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Mexico  is  included  in  its  place,  with  portraits  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  just  as  if  nothing  liad  occurred 
since  1867. 


Rumors. — It  is  rumored  that  there  will  be  a  medical 
college  in  Toledo,  Ohio ;  of  course  this  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  another.  One  brand  new  medical  college  has 
just  been  organzed  in  Nashville.  Rumor  speaks  of  one 
to  be  projected  in  New  Albanj^  Fort  Wayne  has  just 
undergone  the  throes  of  j)arturition;  so  there  is  an  infant 
school  there.  The  air  is  thick  with  rumors  of  other  medi- 
cal gentlemen  being  ready  "  to  supply  a  want"  by  open- 
ing medical  colleges  elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  if 
physicians  would  only  charge  each  other's  families  for 
services  rendered,  this  act  would  check  the  new  college 
mania.  At  present,  men  find  it  economical  to  study 
medicine  to  enjoy  freedom  from  physicians'  bills.  If  any 
one  desires  to  cease  paying  doctors'  bills,  he  has  only  to 
become  a  doctor.  The  best  countermovement  is  for  every 
physician  to  charge  every  physician's  family  for  medical 
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services  given ! !  If  this  is  not  clone,  there  will  soon  come 
a  social  condition,  when,  if  it  can  not  be  said  that  "every 
man's  his  own  doctor,"  it  can  at  least  be  declared  that 
every  man  is  his  neighbors  doctor.  Indeed,  it  seems  that 
the  great  millennium  is  near  at  hand ;  all  are  to  be  doctors, 
and  therefore  all  are  to  be  good  and  perfect  men ! 

Here  is  the  cure  for  these  evils;  eacli  reader  should 
read  it  carefully  and  remember  it.  Separate  the  teaching 
and  licensing  powers.  Let  there  be  one  well-paid  Licen- 
sing Board  for  each  State,  and  then  physicians  everywhere 
who  "feel  that  there  is  a  want"  for  a  college  can  organ- 
ize one ;  so  that  each  city  and  town  and  village  and  cross- 
roads settlement  can  have  its  own  "  medical  institution." 
With  one  licensing  power  only  in  each  State,  it  matters 
but  little  how  many  colleges  there  be;  the •  survival  of 
the  fittest  would  be  the  inevitable  result,  and  a  great 
blessing.  At  present  all  is  chaos,  and  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Societies,  and  physicians  not  in  societies,  should  each 
and  all  agitate  this  serious  question,  and  secure  the  great 
safeguard  for  each  State;  an  independent  Licensing 
Board  disassociated  from  all  other  medical  colleges. — 
American  Med.  Bi- Weekly. 


The  Eclectic  Magazine. — This  magazine  is  published 
monthly,  by  E.  K.  Pelton,  25  Bond  street,  New  York.  It 
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Pulmonary  Consumption. 

Read  before  the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society,  by.  H.  A.  Lemen,  M.  D. 
Denver.  Col.,  June,  1876 

Report  of  Forty- Four  Cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  ;  Results  of 
Physical  examination  of  the  same,  and  running  Comments  on  Cases 
Illustrating  Types  of  the  Disease,  the  results  of  Altitude,  Climatic 
Influence,  and  Medicinal  Treatmest. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentleifnen  : 

More  than  once  have  I  had  reason  to  regret  the  choice 
which  assigned  to  me  the  subject  which  forms  the  cap- 
tion of  this  report. 

Last  year,  as  some  of  you  may  remember,  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  before  this  society  relative  to  "  The  Early 
Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  " — a  voluntary 
contribution. 

I  did  not  then  feel  prepared,  nor  do  I  now,  to  treat  ex- 
haustively upon  the  relations  of  our  topographical  condi- 
tions, and  the  climate  dependent  thereon,  to  this  interest- 
ing and  complex  malady ;  although  doubtless  not  a  few 
within  the  bounds  of  this  state,  and  many  abroad,  expect 
one  who  consents,  or  voluntarily  proposes,  to  treat  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  to  handle  it  from  a  Colorado 
standpoint. 

Much  of  our  "  capital  in  trade,"  ever  since  the  settlement 
of  this  country,  has  been  its  reputation  for  salubrity. 

Column  after  column  has  been  written  in  home  papers 
justifying  the  consumptive  in  the  belief  that  the  millen- 
nium has  arrived,  for  him  at  least. 

Eailroad  circulars,  hotel  advertisements,  real  estate 
Vol.  VI.— 12 
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agents,  tracts,  eulogized  the  beauties  of  our  mountain 
scenery,  the  purity  of  the  air  and  water,  the  brilliancy  of 
our  sunshine,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  unsur- 
passed excellency  of  our  beef,  mutton,  and  dairy  products, 
until  many  a  consumptive  was  lured  from  friends  and  home 
in  the  distant  east,  frigid  north,  or  sunny  south,  hopeful 
till  the  last  day  in  the  morning,  to  come  to  our  enchanted 
land  at  any  sacrifice  of  strength,  home  comforts,  finances 
with  no  richer  reward  in  the  end  than  to  obtain  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  snow-capped  mountain  tops,  quaff"  for  a  few 
hours,  days,  or  weeks,  our  exhilarating  atmosphere,  realize 
the  not  uncommon  toughness  of  our  beefsteak  and  sage- 
brush mutton  chop,  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  a  deserted 
home  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave.  Others,  suff'ering 
from  the  same  dread  malady,  have  fared  better.  Their 
lives  have  fallen  to  them  in  more  pleasant  places.  Their 
exchequer  has  warranted  an  indulgence  in  porter-house 
beefsteak,  mountain  trout,  cream,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  the 
capability  of  their  digestive  power,  and  their  sojourn  has 
been  with  friends  well  calculated  to  entertain.  They  have 
benefited  in  some  respect,  and  their  lives,  if  not  materially 
prolonged,  have  been  rendered  more  tolerable.  They  have 
not  been  so  completely  drenched  in  night  sweat,  or  kept 
within  doors  by  inclement  weather,  or  tortured  by  hot, 
sultry,  suff'ocating  nights,  scenes  and  surroundings  have 
changed;  a  flood  of  sunlight  warms  and  cheers  them; 
mountain  grandeur  inspires  them ;  cool,  dry  nights  give 
refreshing  slumber,  and  if,  after  having  buoyed  up  for 
awhile  under  such  magic  influences,  they  succomb  some- 
what unexpectedly  to  themselves,  their  friends,  or  even 
their  medical  advisers,  they  have  done,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  just  that  which  was  best  for  them  to  do. 

Others,  again,  not  so  hopelessly  given  ovei*to  the  malady, 
but  with  indubitable  tracings  of  shattered  health  and  well 
marked  indications  of  local  lesion,  quit  unfavorable  hygi- 
enic surroundings  at  home,  desert  the  counting  room,  the 
desk,  the  dust-laden  air  of  the  manufactory,  and,  divorced 
from  their  labor,  and  released  from  the  friction  of  the 
old  grooves  in  which  they  have  been  running,  come  to  us, 
and  inspired  by  the  temptations  growing  out  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  our  climate  and  scenery  to  out-door  life,  indulge 
in  that  most  potent  means  of  renewing  the  wasted  ener- 
gies of  the  body  and  mind,  moult  their  tissues  anew,  and 
really  extend  their  lease  on  life. 
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And  others  still,  warned  by  the  loss  of  father,  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  of  consumption,  with  mutterings  of  ill 
health,  yet  not  possessing  that  vulnerability  of  constitu- 
tion which  inevitably  forces  them  into  phthisis  des23ite 
where  they  go  or  whatsoever  they  do  to  anatagonize  it, 
come  and  realize  benefit  of  a  radical  character,  find  their 
tendencies  to  the  disease  bridged  over,  and  that  they 
gradually  arrive  at  a  plane  of  better  general  health  than 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and,  notwithstanding  an  ac- 
tive engagement  in  the  aff'airs  of  life,  wear  well — do  loell. 

So  much  in  a  general  way  as  giving  a  very  imperfect 
outline  of  the  complexity  of  the  results  of  consumptives, 
actual  or  predisposed,  coming  to  Colorado  for  relief. 

The  question  naturally  enough  presents  :  In  what  respect 
do  these  results  diff'er  from  those  that  would  follow  sending 
the  same  parties,  for  example,  to  Minnesota,  or  selected 
cases  to  Minnesota,  southern  California,  the  Bermudas, 
Australia,  or  south  coast  of  the  Mediteranean  ?  What 
class  of  cases  should  come  to  Colorado  with  promise  of 
benefit?  What  the  features  in  a  case  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,.  which  should  deter 'the  individual  from  placing 
his  case  under  the.  topographic  and  climate  conditions 
furnished  by  Colorado,  or  render  it  quite  probable  that  he 
may  fare  as  well  and  live  as  long,  or  longer,  at  home,  or 
some  other  resort  than  ours  ? 

Is  it  the  stage  of  his  affection,  or  the  variety — the  type 
—or  both  ?  ^  ,  ' 

I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  not  a  few 
physicians,  and  the  majority  of  consumptive  invalids, 
entertain  the  idea  that  if  the  latter  come  to  Colorado 
early  in  the  attack,  benefit  will  necessarily  ensue,  leaving 
out  a  consideration  of  the  type  of  the  ailment.  This  is 
not  altogether  true  of  at  least  one  class  of  cases,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the  future  of  this  report,  nor  is 
it  necessarily  true  in  reference  to  those  cases  for  whom 
there  is  benefit  in  our  climate,  and  elevation  at  certain 
other  stages  of  the  affection. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  class,  there  is  a  proper 
time  to  come,  doubtless,  but  that  proper  time  is  not 
always  what  might  be  termed  the  first  stage  of  the  malady. 
Of  less  doubtful  propriety  would  the  change  be,  if  made 
anterior  to  the  ''  first  stage,"  for  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  resorting  to  appropriate  means, 
whether  medicinal,  climatic,  hygienic,  or  dietetic,  on  the 
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mere  liint  of  the  approach  of  so  unmanageable  a  disease 
as  ordinary  pulmonary  consumption. 

As  giving  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  thought  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  outline  in  these  introductory 
remarks,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that 
some  consumptives  come  here  in  the  "first  stage  "  of  the 
affection  and  do  well ;  that  is,  if  you  follow  them  up  until 
they  die  on  the  one  hand,  or  they  get  well  on  the  other 
hand — an  event  you  occasionally  witness — you  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  history  of  their  cases  has  been 
a  more  favorable  one  than  if  they  had  done  anything  else 
than  come  to  Colorado. 

Others  of  this  self-same  class,  as  relates  to  "stage"  of 
the  affection,  but  differing  in  type  and  inherent  tendency, 
die,  you  are  assured,  quite  as  quickly,  nay,  even  more  so, 
than  had  they  remained  at  home,  or  sought  other  topogra- 
phic and  climatic  influences  than  those  to  be  found  here. 

Others  cofne  to  us  with  a  large  cavity  in  the  lungs,  and 
shortly  after  their  arrival  begin  to  regain  health ;  the 
appetite  improves ;  night  sweat  abates ;  diarrhea  ceases ; 
sleep  is  more  restorative ;  excessive  and  wasting  expectora- 
tion diminishes ;  and  moist,  cavernous  sound  are  ex- 
changed gradually  for  dry,  harsh-  respiration.  And  all 
this  might  have  occurred  had  the  patient  remained  at 
home  or  gone  somewhere  else. 

Still  others  come  to  us,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
a  hemorrhage  from  a  cavity  chokes  them  to  death,  or  the 
increased  demands  made  by  the  change  upon  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  are  greater  than  can  be  fulfilled ;  dyspnoea 
is  aggravated,  insomnia  follows,  the  appetite  fails,  peri- 
pneumonic  and  bronchitic  phenomena  supervene,  semi- 
cyanosis  is  established,  and  death  supervenes ;  but  how 
much  more  rapidly  than  if  they  had  remained  at  home  or 
gone  elsewhere  than  here  ? 

Out  of  this  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  apparently  con- 
tradictory in  itself,  who  within  hearing,  or  even  within  or 
outside  the  limits  of  this  state,  has  the  temerity  to  assert 
that  the  task  is  an  easy  one  of  formulating  rules  indicat- 
ing what  class  of  consumptives  can  or  should  come  here 
with  safety  and  profit  to  their  health,  and  what  not? 

Consumptives  live  for  years  in  those  regions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  our  continent,  where  in  every  10,000 
deaths  from  all  causes,  over  2,000  are  from  the  malady 
under   consideration       In   the  same  localities  they   also 
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perish  from  it  and  its  complications,  in  a  fortnight  to  a 
few  weeks.  Can  we  say  that  the  same  does  not  occur  in 
Colorado;  or  cannot  occur?  Portal  has  said  consumption 
lasts  from  "  eleven  days  to  forty  years,"  and  might  truth- 
fully have  added :  No  spot  on  God's  footstool,  inhabited 
by  the  children  of  men,  is  exempt  from  it. 

It  originates  in  Colorado,  as  everywhere  else  under  the 
shining  sun,  where  men  tarry.  (See  City  Physician's 
Keport  for  the  year  ending,  April,  1876.) 

But  while  these  are  facts,  nothing  in  medicine  is  more 
conclusively  established  than  the  propositions  :  That  it  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  some  localities  of  the  earth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  influences  of  occupation  and  habit,  than 
in  others ;  that  under  certain  climatic,  hygienic  and  social 
conditions,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  these  conditions  are  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

With  such  conflicting,  perverse  and  unpalatable  truths 
staring  us  in  the  face,  how  shall  we  proceed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Again,  other  well  established  facts  in  the  science  of 
medicine  are:  That  the  phenomena  grouped  under  the 
term  "  pulmonary  consumption ''  are  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied ;  that  the  inherent  tendency  to  the  disease  manifests 
every  gradation  of  intensity  imaginable ;  and  that,  based 
on  varying  inherent  or  acquired  tendency,  as  dependent 
on  mode  of  origin  of  the  attack  in  relation  to  the  anato- 
mical element,  or  elements,  of  the  lungs  involved  in  the 
same,  wide  diff"erences  of  symptoms  and  signs  present, 
almost  irreconcilable  with  the  custom  of  applying  one 
cognomen  to  so  varied  a  series  of  phenomena.  The  latter 
dilficulty  is  partially  surmounted,  of  course,  by  dividing 
the  cases  into  groups,  or  varieties,  and  employing  adjec- 
tives to  distinguish  the  groups. 

Thus  is  it  that  leading  varieties  of  the  di'sease  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  e.  g:  "Filroid  Phthisis,"  "Acute 
Phthisis,"  "  Hemorrhagic  Phthisis,"  "  Ordinary  Phthisis," 
"  Chronic  Phthisis." 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  aM  notably  in  English  practice, 
the  observations  of  cases  of  consumption  of  the  lungs 
have  been  so  carefully  made  and  analyzed,  that  the  lead- 
ing diff'erences  have  not  only  been  so  clearly  pointed  out 
as  to  make  typical  cases  of  each  variety  easily  distinguish- 
able, but  tables  of  "  expectation  of  life,"  so  to  speak, 
for  each  class  of  cases  have  been  constructed ;  such  tables 
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relating  more,  however,  to  the  average  relative  duration 
of  the  ailment,  as  manifested  in  a  number  of  cases  rei)re- 
senting  a  variety  of  the  disease,  than  as  relating  to  the 
absolute  number  of  months  or  years  the  individual  will 
survive  ;  so  that  if  x  equal  the  mean  length  of  time 
which  a  subject  of  "acute  phthisis"  lives  after  the  first 
symptoms  present,  3  x  will  equal  the  mean  duration  of 
life  of  the  subject  of  "  chronic  diffused  tubercle,"  from 
the  date  of  the  initiatory  symptoms  till  death. 

"  Ordinary  phthisis  "  would  be  represented  by  x  plus 
f ,  etc.  (Pollock). 

The  average  duration  of  phthisis,  "  all  forms  of  the 
disease  being  taken  together-,"  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. 

Laennec  considered  it  to  be 24  months. 

Louis  and  Bayle  (314  cases  examined)  mean 

duration  * ' 23        '' 

Andral,  cases  in  La  Charite 24        " 

Sir  James  Clarke,  taking  cases  in  the  upj)er 

classes  of  England,  with  all  advantages  for 

the  care  of  health 36        " 

C.  J.  B.  Williams,  by  the  use  of  cod  oil     .     .    48        " 

(Pollock). 

It  remains  then  for  the  medical  profession  of  Colorado 
to  carefully  examine  the  cases  of  this  disease  coming  here 
for  relief,  to  take  notes  of  such  cases, 'and  of  the  length  of 
time  they  remain  here,  how  long  sick  before  coming,  fol- 
low them  up  vigorously,  note  important  differences  or 
similarities,  and  finally,  after  an  unprejudiced  analysis  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  cases,  establish,  as  nearly  as 
l)ossible,  tables  exhibiting  the  "  expectation  of  life  "  for 
the  leading  varieties  of  consumption,  and  then  by  com- 
parison with  similar  observations  made  elsewhere,  and 
only  in  this  way,  can  it  be  determined  whether  the  ordi- 
nary consumptive  lives  longer  in  Colorado  than  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  states,  or  than  in  England,  France,  or 
Germany ;  whether  the  subjects  of  certain  varieties,  or 
certain  stages  of  any  variety,  do  better  or  not  so  well,  as 
they  might  do  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Individual  opinion,  not  based  upon  an  analysis  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  cases,  passes  in  competent  medical 
circles  for  just  what  it  is  worth — very  little. 

What  is  needed  is  a  record  of  cases  and  observations. 
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Careful  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  such  cases  will 
inevitably  lead  to  correct  conclusions,  and  we  may  thus 
become  the  depositories  of  valuable  information  to  suf- 
ferers from  this  world-wide  evil. 

As  a  feeble  beginning  in  this  direction,  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  I  have  kept  a  record  of  perhaps  over  half 
the  cases  I  have  examined. 

A  number  of  such  cases  were  examined  but  once,  for 
the  reasons  that  they  either  died  shortly  afterward',  went 
to  a  different  part  of  the  state  or  elsewhere,  passed  into 
some  other  physician's  practice,  or  quit  treatment  al- 
together. 

Not  infrequently  the  notes  were  written  hurriedly,  and 
the  answers  to  important  interrogations  omitted,  the 
record  is  consequently  nothing  like  so  complete  as  I  would 
desire  it  to  be. 

I  ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  it,  however,  for  simply 
what  it  is  worth. 

It  will  at  least  demonstrate  a  few  facts,  as  for  example : 
The  variety  of  the  cases  coming  here  for  relief,  the  failure 
or  success  in  individual  cases  of  finding  it,  and  occasion- 
ally an  instance  of  apparent  complete  restoration  to 
health. 

I  have  heard  of  some  very  remarkable  recoveries  from 
consumption  since  coming  to  Colorado ;  heard  of  some  of 
them,  in  fact,  before  coming.  It  is  quite  probable  others 
have  seen  such  •  cases.  They  may  have  encountered  a 
more  favorable  type  of  the  disease  than  I.  These  cases 
are  said  to  be  scattered  through  the  mou-ntains,  up  on 
Bear  creek,  out  on  the  Bijou,  over  in  the  Parks,  on  the 
Divide,  or  down  at  Manitou  or  Colorado  Springs,  and 
doubtless  representatives  of  the  kind  could  be  found  in 
each  of  the  localities  mentioned,  but  still  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  notes  of  their  cases — the  result  of  physi- 
cal examination  of  the  chest — an  account  of  their  con- 
dition "  before  taking "  and  "  after  taking."  It  is  the 
only  waj^  to  clinch  the  argument. 


H\iePall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  the  worst  cases  of  bald- 
ness can  be  relieved  by  using  petroleum  as  a  cosmetic;  it 
should  be  rubbed  on  well  once  a  day.  Animals  losing  their 
hair  are  thus  treated  with  advantage  and  success. 
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On  Altitude  and  Climate  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary 

Phthisis. 

Read  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  by  W. 
Gleitsmann,  M.  D.,  Physician  in  charge  of  the  Mountain  Sanitarium 
for  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Asheville,  N.  C,  recently  from  Baltimore. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  value  of  a  pathological 
view  or  the  merit  of  a  therapeutic  method,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  different  changes  through  which  they  have 
passed  in  their  history.  By  these  means  we  learn  not 
only  the  growth  of  a  theory  out  of  others,  but  also  the 
errors  it  has  overcome,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
guard  ourselves  against  them  in  the  future. 

The  theory  in  question,  which  engages  the  deep  at- 
tention of  the  medical  profession  in  the  last  decades,  was 
thus  not  perfect  at  its  origin,  but  had  to  go  through  many 
phases  before  it  gained  its  present  basis.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  ancient  history,  it  is  only  just  to 
remark  that  opinions  then  changed  in  the  same  succession 
as  they  did  sixteen  hundred  years  later.  Celsus  (30  A.  0. 
to  40  A.  D.  )  recommended  the  sea-climate,  Aretaeus  (50 
A.  D.)  sea  voyages,  while  Galen  (131  to  201  A.  D.)  first 
advised  elevated  regions  for  consumptives.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  writers,  almost  fally  1600  years  passed 
over  from  that  time  till  the  subject  was  again  taken  up 
by  modern  scientists. 

We  can  count  the  reopening  of  the  study  of  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  from  the  past  century.  As  our  present 
auxilaries  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  could  not  then 
be  made  available,  the  presence  of  phthisis  was  generally 
ascertained  only  at  a  time  when  we  now  call  it  fully  de- 
veloped, and  when  devastations  of  the  lung  tissue  are 
already  present.  The  difficulties  in  traveling  at  these 
times  induced  the  sick  to  make  trips  on  sea,  and  to  go  to 
warm,  sunny  places,  where  the  weak  debilitated  patient 
felt  at  ease.  If  we  call  this  the  preliminary  period  of 
modern  climato-therapeutics,  we  can  distinguish  since  the 
second  decade  of  our  present  century  three  different 
periods.  The  first  is  marked  by  the  importance  which 
was  attributed  to  the  factor  of  temperature,  and  may  be 
called  the  symtomatical  period ;  the  second,  the  specific 
period,  took  again  only  one  factor  in  consideration,  viz., 
altitude,  and  neglected  all  others ;  while  the  third,  the 
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physiological  one,  takes,  besides  the  main  factor  of  alti- 
tude, due  notice  of  all  the  different  elements,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  climatological  science,  form  in 
their  combination  "  climate."  We  will  see  hereafter  how 
these  .  views,  seemingly  contradictory,  generated  one 
another,  and  in  what  relation  they  were  to  the  prevailing 
pathological  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  medical  school  of  the  first  of  these  periods  was 
guided  by  the  desire  to  act  in  a  mild,  antiphlogistic,  sed- 
ative manner.  As  the  tendency  of  this  time  was  inclined 
to  treatment  mostly  against  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
and  as  the  opinion  prevailed  that  a  symptomatical  treat- 
ment was  about  all  that  was  possible  in  such  cases,  the 
patients  were  sent  to  places  with  warm  climate.  There 
were,  at  the  same  time,  fantastical  imaginations  of  the 
beauty  of  the  southern  climates  and  the  miraculous  effect 
of  their  balsamic  air.  Prominent  French  and  German 
scientists,  as  for  instance  Baillie,  Broussais,  Stieglitz,  Hufe- 
land,  adhered  to  this  theory.  The  value  of  this  school  was 
based  in  the  often  instantaneous  relief  of  the  patient's 
symptoms,  and  the  greater  comfort  of  life,  attained  by  the 
care  used  by  the  sufferer.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  cli- 
matology progressed  more  and  more,  differences  between 
climates  of  various  places  were  developed,  and  the  ele- 
ments constituting  "  climate  in  general"  were  more  care- 
fully differentiated.  The  frequently  unsatisfactory  and 
even  bad  results  of  this  period,  the  impossibility  to  act 
upon  the  disease  itself,  led  to  an  overthrow  of  existing 
opinions,  and  formed  the  transit  to  the  second  period. 

The  so-called  specific  period  attached  the  main  thera- 
peutic value  to  the  diminished  pressure  of  air.  Its  views 
are  mechanical,  and  their  tendency  is  towards  stimulation 
against  the  defective  development  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
apex  of  the  lungs.  On  its  basis  originated  the  idea  of 
prophylaxis,  which  could  not  satisfactorily  be  solved  by 
the  antecedent  period. 

The  pathologico-anatomical  conception  of  this  era  was 
founded  upon  Laennec's  doctrine,  which  traced  the  ulti 
mate  lesion  to  specific  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
miliary  growths  previous  to  softening.  While  climatic 
treatment  by  altitude  had  already  gained  popularity  in 
foreign  countries,  its  development  progressed  more  slowly 
in  Europe.  The  attention  of  the  French  nation  was  at- 
tracted to  the  sanitary  value  of  altitude  at  the  time  of  the 
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Mexican  war,  and  by  the  increasing  reputation  of  the 
watering-places  of  the  Pyrenees.  Laennec's  theories  were 
introduced  in  England  by  Clark  and  Stokes.  In  India, 
sanitariums  sprang  up  m  the  mountain  regions,  in  order  to 
meet  the  local  want  of  European  military  and  civil  officers 
for  retreats  affording  alleviation  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  tropical  climate ;  they,  however,  never  were 
exclusively  devoted  to  pulmonary  diseases.  At  this  period 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  South  America  commenced  to 
make  use  of  the  mountain  terraces  of  the  Andes,  not  so 
much  as  summer  resorts,  as  for  sanitariums  for  consump- 
tives. But  the  most  thorough  investigation  was  accorded 
to  Laennec's  views  in  Germany,  where  the  theory  of  alti- 
tude also  received  the  same  searching  attention.  Schoen- 
lein,  Canstatt,  Eokitansky,  built  ujd  the  doctrine  of 
Crasis ;  but  in  whatever  classification  we  may  arrange 
tuberculosis,  be  it  as  gray  or  yellow  tubercle,  inflamma- 
tory, cancerous,  typhoid  or  sarcomatous  tuberculisation, 
still  the  tendency  to  the  specificity  of  the  disease  main- 
tained its  predominance,  in  accordance  with  which  we 
observe  the  search  for  specific  treatment,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  advocacy  of  rarefied  air.  At  the  same  time  clima- 
tology and  medical  geography  became  subjects  of  earnest 
study,  and  among  the  fruits  of  this  period  we  may 
enumerate  the  well-known  works  of  Fuchs,  and  particu- 
larly Muhry  in  Germany,  Jourdanet  in  France,  Herrmann 
Weber  in  England,  Archibald  Smith  in  America.  With- 
out further  entering  into  these  labors  (which  I  have  done 
in  a  previous  paper,  published  in  the  RicJimond  and 
Louisville  Medical  Journal)^  the  general  fact  was 
elicited  from  them,  that  the  existence  of  phthisis  dimin- 
ishes, or  even  ceases  altogether,  with  the  increase  of 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  that  this  boundary  is 
higher  in  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  In 
this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of  two  works,  one 
of  them  still  belonging  to  this  period,  while  the  other  is 
of  more  recent  date.  Both  embrace  small,  though  w^ell- 
known  sections  of  country,  and  furnish  concise  informa- 
tion of  all  inhabited  places  according  to  elevation,  number 
of  inhabitants  and  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  in  a  variety 
of  tables.  In  this  way  Kuchenmeister  has  investigated 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  Corval  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  and  both  found  a  uniform  corroboration  of  the 
laws  set  forth,  even  on  so  limited  a  scale.     As  a  peculiar 
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feature  of  this  period  we  remark  the  theory  of  absolute 
immunity,  which  was  carried  to  the  length  of  asserting  a 
simple  means  of  calculating  the  sanitary  elevation  of 
various  places  according  to  their  latitude.  But  it  was 
this  very  exclusiveness  which,  by  ignoring  all  other  fac- 
tors, created  the  necessity  of  a  modification.  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  other  agencies  entering  into 
the  idea  of  climate,  added  these  to  the  simple  element  of 
altitude,  and  led  to  the  present  state  of  the  theory. 

In  1864,  Yivenot  published  a  work  attempting  to  illus- 
trate the  relative  humidity  of  atmosphere,  and  to  give  it 
IDrominence  as  a  means  of  classification.  Considering  the 
great  variability  of  this  factor,  the  consistency  of  its 
prominence  soon  became  evident,  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure had  to  be  retained  as  classifying  means,  because  it 
possesses  the  greatest  constancy  and  is  subject  to  the  least 
amount  of  variation  as  a  chief  factor ;  while,  moreover, 
evaporation  and  temperature  are  dependent  upon  it. 
Nevertheless,  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  separate 
study  and  application  of  the  value  of  each  of  the  various 
auxiliary  climatic  agencies  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 
By  the  observation  and  labor  thus  developed,  we  are 
introduced  to  the — 

Thirds  or  pliysiologioal  period.  The  therapeutic  char- 
acter of  this  period  may  best  be  designated  as  alterative. 

The  views  of  the  pathology  of  phthisis  now  received  a 
broader  and  firmer  basis  through  Yirchow,  in  his  Cellular 
Pathology.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  the  clin- 
ical doctrines  of  Niemeyer  regarding  caseous  pneumonia, 
its  nature  and  termination,  and  its  relation  to  scrofula  and 
miliary  tubercle,  created  an  era  in  practical  medicine.  In 
like  manner,  as  pathological  conceptions  became  broader, 
the  idea  of  climate  also  developed.  Apart  from  the  degree 
of  atmospheric  humidity,  temperature  was  more  generally 
taken  into  consideration,  as  sudden  and  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  have  been  found  to  exert  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  the  organs  of  the  chest.  Besides,  as  Weber 
very  aptly  remarks,  a  number  of  other  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  therapeutic  or  sanit- 
ary value  of  a  locality,  as  for  instance,  the  situation  on 
tableland  or  on  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  slope  or  in  a  valley ; 
the  aspect  to  the  south,  west,  north,  or  east ,  the  configur- 
ation and  height  of  surrounding  mountains,  the  nearness 
or  absence  of  sheets  of  standing  water,  the  occurrence  or 
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absence  of  fogs,  the  number  of  clear  days,  the  geological 
formation.  Although  this  third  period  forms  a  complete 
system  in  itself,  we  yet  meet  with  a  certain  overcrowding 
and  want  of  arrangement.  Since  efforts  were  made  by 
the  school  of  the  second  period  to  modify  and  enlarge 
the  exclusiveness  of  its  theory,  these  two  schools  now 
both  exist  in  society,  though  not  entirely  assimilated.  To 
harmonise  these  views  in  asserting  the  truths  and  reject- 
ing the  errors  of  each,  is  the  task  of  the  present  day. 
Many  willing  and  active  workers  in  hygiene  and  climatol- 
ogy are  co-operating  in  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
by  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  and  perfect 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  and  special  matters  of  in- 
quiry, and  by  a  combination  and  comparison  of  general 
results,  obtain  reliable  data  for  judgment  in  particular 
cases. 

In  addition,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  effects  of  climate  on  consumptives.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  two  chief  therapeutic  elements, 
prominent  in  the  first  and  two  last  periods,  that  is,  south- 
ern and  mountain  climate.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the 
idea  is  generally  accepted  that  patients  in  such  climates 
,  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  open  air,  without  risk  of  taking  cold.  Since 
in  lower,  southerly  latitudes  at  least,  they  can  fulfill  the 
essential  condition  of  unlimited  use  of  fresh,  pure  air,  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  results  in  order  to  be  able  to 
institute  comparisons  with  the  effects  of  mountain  climate. 
We  find  the  success  attained  in  southern  climates  alone, 
without  altitude,  confined  to  relief  of  symptoms,  only 
warding  off  fresh  injury.  The  patient,  after  returning 
home,  has  not  acquired  that  power  of  resistance  which 
alone  can  prevent  a  new  brochial  catarrh  or  fresh  catarrhal 
inflammation  attacking  the  alveolge  of  the  lungs.  As 
much  as  ever  he  is  exposed  to  the  same  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse from  the  same  causes,  or  is  perhaps  inclined  to  it 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  as  the  warm,  humid  atmosphere 
has  served  more  to  enervate  than  to  invigorate  his  system. 
As  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  itself,  Mittermeir,  one 
of  its  prominent  eulogists,  concedes,  regarding  that  old 
and  well-known  representatives,  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
that  consumptives  with  caverns  and  fever  very  rapidly 
grow  worse  there.  Every  practitioner,  however,  is  well 
aware  that  the  generality  of  cases  of  phthisis  only  come 
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to  his  knowledge  when  fever  already  exists,  and  caverns 
are  at  least  j)robable. 

In  considering  the  mountain  climate,  we  observe  the 
great  prophylatic  advantage  it  affords  in  cases  of  heredit- 
ary or  latent  disease.  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  influ- 
ence the  mountain  climate  will  bring  to  bear  on  defective 
development  of  the  organs  of  the  chest.  We  note, 
furthermore,  that  the  patient  is  able  to  continue  his  treat- 
ment in  summer-time  also,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  can 
enjoy  the  open  air  just  as  frequently  and  without  injury 
in  winter- time.  If,  for  instance,  we  proceed  to  compare 
Davos,  a  mountain  resort  in  Switzerland  which  has  come 
much  into  note  of  late,  witli  the  warm  winter  resort  Meran, 
situated  in  southern  Tyrol,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
following  meteorological  observations :  At  Davos,  the 
thermometer  rose  to  28°  Celsius  (82°  F.)  in  the  sun  on 
warm,  bright  days  in  the  winter;  and  the  number  of  days 
during  which  the  patients  were  able  to  sit  in  the  sun  from 
10  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.  averaged  during  five  years : 

Davos.  Meran. 

November i8  13 

December 16  16 

January 19  16 

February 19  I4 

March 18  13 

90  72 

Consequently  an  excess  of  18  days  in  the  mountain  over 
the  southern  resort.  Those  mountain  resorts  that  are 
situated  in  a  more  southern  latitudes,  and  consequently 
have  a  milder  winter  than  Davos,  will  show  even  more 
favorable  conditions.  In  direct  relation  to  intercurrent 
diseases,  Dr.  H.  Weber  has  published  clinical  records,  kept 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  instituting  comparisons  between 
patients  who  had  in  part  visited  the  mountains,  in  j)art 
the  south.  Among  the  17  cases  whose  history  he  gives, 
there  are  10  who  have  spent  one,  or  Several  seasons  in 
southern  health  resorts.  All  these  10  said  that  they  had 
been  much  more  free  from  intercurrent  acute  aifections 
on  the  high  level  than  on  the  low  level  places ;  but  of  5 
he  gives  the  following  astonishing  data :  These  5  cases 
spent  an  aggregate  time  of  about  80  months  in  low  level, 
and  almost  160  in  high  level  health  resorts ;  of  these  80 
months  they  were  confined  nearly  20  months,  or  i  of  the 
whole  time,  to  their  rooms  or  beds  on  account  of  inter- 
current diseases,  especially  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleu- 
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ri-tis,  rheumatic  fever  and  haemoptysis,  while  of  the  160 
months  on  high  ground  they  were  confined  for  the  same 
reason  less  than  10  months,  therefore  not  quite  one-six- 
teenth of  the  time.  And  alluding  to  the  fear  that  moun- 
tain air  may  dispose  to  luemoptysis  on  account  of 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  Weber  again  says  that 
among  the  IT  cases  whose  history  is  given,  and  14  others 
still  under  observation,  only  one  had  a  slight  haemoptysis 
while  residing  on  high  level ;  and  among  these  31  cases 
there  are  twelve  who  had  from  1  to  4  serious  attacks 
while  residing  in  low  elevation.  These  observations  are 
corroborated  by  others.  ^ 

The  general  effect  of  mountain  climate,  considering  its 
tendencies  as  a  whole,  must  be  characterised  as  an  active 
one,  since  increased  demands  are  made  upon  the  functions 
of  the  organism  from  all  sides,  both  mechanical,  chemical 
and  dynamic.  The  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  acts 
mechanically,  the  evaporation  chemically,  the  tempera- 
ture dynamically.  The  pressure  upon  the  total  surface  of 
the  body  is  lessened,  and  more  margin  allowed  for  expan- 
sion and  absorption  of  fluids.  At  the  same  time  the. inner 
pressure  upon  the  lungs  is  weaker,  and  their  contractile 
elasticity  meets  fewer  checks.  In  order  to  overcome  this, 
a  greater  degree  of  mechanical  muscular  force  is  required 
to  perform  the  act  of  inspiration ;  respiration  receives  an 
active  impetus.  Apart  form  this  mechanical  influence 
upon  the  muscular  action  and  contractile  tissue,  the  rare- 
fied air  has  another  and  similar  one  upon  the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  blood.  As  the  carbonic  acid  escai^es 
more  readily,  the  blood  in  the  affected  lungs  can  better 
divest  itself  of  it,  and  the  tissue  change  is  indirectly  aided. 
Moreover,  we  observe  a  secondary  physiological  effect 
upon  the  motion  of  the  blood.  Owing  to  the  constant 
gymnastic  exercise  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  walls  of 
the  thorax  expand  and  the  air  channels  are  better  filled 
and  ventilated.  The  blood  channels,  particularly  of  the 
capillaries,  expand;  these  latter  become  straighter,  and 
their  resistance  to  circulation  decreases.  If  now  the  re- 
lief afforded  the  circulation  strengthens  the  heart  muscle, 
and  the  change  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  made  more  thorough 
and  extensive,  results  are  attained  which  are  to  the  sick 
health,  and  to  the  already  Avell,  development.  Taking  the 
increased  force  and  rapidity  of  the  blood-wave,  and  the 
consequently  greater  abundance  of  blood  in  the  lungs. 
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as  a  basis,  Dr.  Brehmer  has  founded  his  theory  of  the 
treatment  of  phthisis,  and  proved  its  correctness  by  the 
most  brilliant  results.  I  will  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  alluded  to  elsewhere,  that  with  an  average  treat- 
ment of  86  days  he  permanently  cured  20  per  cent,  of  his 
patients. 

The  constantly  lower  temperature  of  the  mountains  is 
a  stimulant  to  the  physiological  production  of  body-heat, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  perpetual  withdrawal.  It  has  at 
the  same  time  an  important  effect  upon  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  system  and  upon  the  contraction  of  the  tissues. 
The  lower  humidity  of  the  air  induces  a  greater  amount  of 
watery  substances  to  pass  from  the  body  in  form  of  vapor 
through  the. skin  and  lungs,  consequently  the  tendency 
to  perspiration  is  diminished,  and  the  mucous  membranes 
are  more  dry.  This  evaporation,  however,  by  withdrawing 
water  and  warmth,  induces  a  local  cooling  off  through 
change  of  water  into  vapor,  which  cooling  must  be  per- 
petually compensated  by  a  general  production  of  warmth. 

I  pass  over  without  further  mention  the  other  special 
conditions  and  attributes  of  mountain  climates,  since  the 
same  are  too  variable  to  be  considered  in  a  general  view. 
In  the  choice  of  a  locality,  such  conditions  as  geological 
formation  of  soil,  aspect,  vegetation,  social  conditions,  all 
must  be  consulted,  together  with  many  other  points. 

After  having  briefly  sketched  the  history  and  beneficial 
effects  of  mountain  climate  upon  phthisis,  I  venture  per- 
mission to  express  the  hope  that  these  questions  may 
before- long  receive  the  same  appreciation  and  attention 
in  this  country  as  they  have  elsewhere  obtained.  The 
field  is  vast,  and  many  difficulties  lie  in  the  path  of  in- 
vestigation ;  but  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  be 
received  with  so  much  more  joy  and  gratitude  by  suffering 
humanity. 


Importance  of  the  Galvanic  Current  in  Electro-Therapeutics. 

Read  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland.  Bv 
Francis  T.  Miles,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical,  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  University  of  Maryland. 

After  years  of  exaggerated  laudation,  ignorant  opposi- 
tion, and  knavish  misuse,  the  great  body  of  our  profession 
in  this  country  regard  the  use  of  electricity  in  medicine 
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with  coldness  and  mistrust.  Believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  a 
most  powerful,  though  undeveloped,  agent  in  the  treatment 
and  diagnosis  of  disease,  I  regret  the  indifference  generally 
shown  to  the  subject,  and  especially  do  I  deprecate  the  ex- 
pression of  positive  opinions  formed  from  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of,  and  a  very  limited  experience  with,  electriza- 
tion. How  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
are  deprived  of  all  the  chances  of  relief  from  electro- 
therapeutics, because  it  is  easier,  backed  by  numbers,  to 
say  '^  it  is  all  humbug,"  than  to  confess  ignorance  of  the 
subject;  how  many  cases  that  might  have  been  relieved,  if 
not  cured,  by  the  proper  use  of  electricity,  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse  till  death  closes  the  scene,  while  the  practitioner, 
having  caused  certain  muscles  to  contract  vigorously  with 
the  faradic  current,  is  comfortably  assured  that  "he  has 
tried^electricity  without  any  benefit  ?"  To  deny  the  power 
of  this  therapeutic  agent  is  injury  enough  to  the  progress 
of  our  art,  but  it  is  surely  worse  to  partially  apply  or  mis- 
apply it,  and  report  the  effects,  or  non-effects,  as  the  legi- 
timate results  of  its  use. 

Almost  every  physician  possesses  some  kind  of  faradic 
battery  (there  are  several  of  excellent  patterns  in  use) 
sufficiently  portable  and  easily  worked  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  the  ordinary  demands  of  practice ;  but  how  few 
general  practitioners  make  use  of  galvanism  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis,  or  for  its  therai)eutical  effects ;  and  yet  a 
glance  at  the  subject  must  convince  us  of  its  great  import- 
ance, and  how  absolutely  necessary  is  its  use  if  we  would 
fairly  test  the  scope  and  value  of  galvano-therapeutics,  or 
claim  that  we  have  "tried  electricity"  in  obscure  cases. 
It  is  with  the  galvanic  or  constant  current  alone  that  we 
can  penetrate  the  tissues  and  act  directly  upon  deeply- 
seated  organs.  Thus  it  is  with  the  galvanic  current  alone 
that  we  can  reach  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  deep  por- 
tions of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  etc.  It  acts  upon  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  parts  remote  from  the  points  of  its  ap]Dli- 
cation,  and  so  enables  us  to  modify  directly  the  circulation 
in  organs  (brain,  spinal  cord)  in  which  integrity  of  func- 
tion depends  so  essentially  on  proper  blood  supply,  and  in 
which  the  very  great  majority  of  organic  diseases  begin  with 
alteration  in  their  blood-vessels,  with  conditions  of  hype- 
rgemia  or  anaemia.  Whatever  the  catalytic  effects  of  elec- 
tricity may  accomplish  in  the  cure  of  disease  (and  we  must 
confess  the  subject  is  in  a  state  of  very  unsatisfactory  ob- 
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scurity,  in  spite  of,  or  may  be  in  consequence  of,  the  vast 
claims  made  for  its  efflciency),  those  effects  must  be  sought 
for  by  the  galvanic  current  alone.  In  the  treatment  oi* 
paralysis,  to  use  the  words  Erb,  "  No  one  at  the  present  time 
denies  that  the  galvanic  current  possesses  a  much  wider 
range  of  usefulness  than  the  faradic,  since  it  proves  bene- 
ficial in  many  central  paralvses  in  which  the  faradic  has  no 
effect." 

It  is  surely  of  great  importance  to  a  rational  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  therapeutics,  that  so  potent  an  agent 
as  galvanism  should  not  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
specialists,  enthusiasts,  and  charlatans ;  but  that  the  hon- 
est, hard-working  practitioners  of  medicine  should  take 
hold  of  it  aud  bring  it  to  the  test  of  general  use,  or  at 
least  learn  to  know  so  much  of  it  as  to  appreciate  those 
cases  where  benfit  may  be  expected  from  its  employment. 
I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  gen- 
eral use  is  to  be  found  in  want  of  portable  and  easily-han- 
dled instruments,  giving  a  uniform  and  sufficiently  power- 
ful galvanic  or  constant  current — a  galvanic  battery  which 
can,  without  great  trouble,  be  taken  to  the  bedside,  in  the 
daily  round  of  the  general  practitioner.  This  want  is,  I 
think,  admirably  supplied  by  the  twenty-cell  hand-battery 
made  in  Dresden  by  Storer.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
not  easily  broken  or  put  out  of  order,  gives  a  strong,  uni- 
form current,  and  is  very  easilv  handled.     *     *     * 


Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 

By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  lachrymal  canals  commence  at  minute  orifices  on 
the  margins  of  the  lids.  These  orifices  are  called  puncta 
lachrymalia.  They  commence  at  the  summit  of  slightly 
elevated  papilLne,  and  lead  into  minute  canals,  the  cana- 
liculi,  which  proceed  inwards  to  terminate  in  the  lachry- 
mal sac.  The  lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  dilated  extremity 
of  the  nasal  duct,  and  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary.  It  is  oval  in  form,  the  upper  end  being  closed 
in  and  rounded,  while  below  it  is  continued  into  the  nasal 
duct.  The  sac  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane  which  is 
continuous  through  the  canaliculi,  with  the  conjunctiva, 
Vol.  YI.— 13 
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and  through  the  nasal  duct,  with  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose.  From  the  anatomy  it  is  evident  that  an 
inflammation  may  commence  either  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  or  the  conjunctiva,  and  extend  to  the 
lachrymal  sac.  We  also  find  that  this  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  case. 

Inflammation  of  the  sac,  when  acute,  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain.  The  swelling  may  extend  to  the  eye- 
lids, and  involve  the  side  of  the  face.  The  tumor  formed 
by  the  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  sac  rises  sometimes  as  high 
as,  or  even  beyond,  the  level  of  the  nose.  By  j)ressing  upon 
the  tumor,  the  contents  can  be  entirely  or  partially  forced 
out,  either  through  the  duct  or  the  canaliculi.  When  it 
is  made  to  regurgitate  through  the  latter,  it  can  be  seen 
swelling  up  at  the  internal  canthus.  In  some  cases, 
owing  to  obstruction,  the  contents  of  the  sac  cannot  be 
forced  out  by  pressure.  If  th«  distension  of  the  sac  is 
very  great,  the  integument  over  it  becomes  reddened  and 
thinned,  and  if  left  to  take  its  own  course,  frequently 
makes  a  spontaneous  opening.  The  inflammatory  symp- 
toms then  subside  to  a  great  extent.  If  the  opening  re- 
mains patulous,  the  discharge  will  be  more  or  less 
continuous ;  but  if  it  closes  up,  then  the  continuous  ac- 
cumulation will  again  distend  the  sac,  but  ere  it  reaches 
its  former  size,  the  contents  will  generally  be  forced  out 
again  by  opening  up  the  old  rupture. 

Frequently  in  the  commencement  of  inflammation  of 
the  sac,  after  there  is  a  perceptible  tumor  formed,  by 
pressing  upon  it  with  the  finger,  the  contents  can  be  en- 
tirely forced  out,  and  for  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  few 
days,  it  will  appear  as  if  the  trouble  had  passed  away. 
But  then  in  a  few  days  the  sac  will  again  become  dis- 
tended, showing  that  the  disease  still  exists,  probably  in 
a  mild  form. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  main  point  is  to 
establish  a  free  exit  for  the  discharge.  This  is  probably 
best  done  by  dividing  the  punctum  and  canaliculus  into 
the  sac.  This  operation  may  be  performed  either  by 
slitting  the  canal  open  with  a  fine  probe-pointed  pair  of 
scissors,  or  with  a  probe-pointed  canaliculus  knife.  An- 
other way  is  to  pass  a  fine  wire  probe  into  the  punctum 
through  the  canaliculus,  and  then  elevate  it  and  pass  it 
down  into  the  nasal  duct  and  leave  it  there.  It  acts  on 
the  principle  of  the  elastic  ligature,  and  in  a  lew  days  the 
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canaliculus  will  be  found  to  be  divided  quite  into  the  sac. 
If  there  is  a  stricture  at  the  commencement  of  the  nasal 
duct,  it  will  have  to  be  dilated.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
systematic  use  of  probes,  commencing  with  the  smaller 
numbers,  or  by  dividing  the  stricture  and  using  dilators 
afterwards.  If  there  is  a  condition  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sac  existing  with  a  muco-purulent  discharge, 
astringents  should  be  used.  It  is  best  to  cleanse  the  sac 
first  by  injecting  water  and  then  the  astringent,  either  zinc. 
sulj)hate  or  alum — two  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce — may 
be  used.  Where  the  inflammation  is  obstinate  and  does  not 
yield  to  treatment,  the  sac  is  sometimes  obliterated.  This 
is  done  by  applying  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  or  chromic  acid, 
or  zinc  paste  directly  to  the  sac. 

A  Case. — Mrs  Hoffman,  get.  42,  has  been  troubled  for 
the  last  five  years  with  a  tumor  on  the  right  side  of  the 
nose,  just  below  the  internal  canthus.  She  never  had 
conjunctivitis,  and  never  was  troubled  with  nasal  catarrh. 
The  pain  at  times  was  very  severe.  The  swelling  extended 
until  the  eye  w^as  nearly  closed,  and  involved  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  face.  She  w^as  not 
and  had  not  been  troubled  very  much  by  the  tears  run- 
ning dow^n  over  the  cheek.  I  saw  her  first  on  January  26. 
The  tumor  at  that  time  wa>s  as  large  as  an  almond  and 
very  firm.  The  integument  over  it  was  reddened  and 
thinned,  which  condition  she  stated  had  existed  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  contents  could  not  be  forced  out 
even  by  very  firm  pressure  directly  upon  the  tumor.  On 
account  of  the  prominence  of  the  tumor  and  margin  of 
the  orbit,  a  probe  could  not  be  passed  into  the  sac.  It 
could  not  be  passed  very  readily  through  the  punctum 
and  canaliculus  nearly  to  the  sac,  but  there  it  met  with 
an  obstruction  that  prevented  it  from  going  any  farther. 
The  contents  of  the  tumor,  which  consisted  of  mucus  and 
pus,  were  evacuated  by  making  an  incision  into  the  sac. 
A  probe  passed  through  the  incision  revealed  a  complete 
stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  stricture  was  incised  and 
then  dilated  by  means  of  probes.  The  sac  was  cleansed 
and  astringents  used,  injecting  them  through  the  incision. 
After  the  contents  had  been  evacuated,  there  remained  a 
considerable  prominence,  caused  by  an  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  sac.  The  incision  was  kept  open  by 
passing  a  probe  every  day  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  permitted  to  close  up.     A  week  later  the 
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hypertrophied  condition  of  the  sac  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  tears  passed  down  through  the  duct. 
There  was  no  prominence  to  be  seen,  and  she  expressed 
herself  as  being  entirely  free  from  the  trouble  that  had 
so  constantly  annoyed  her  for  the  last  five  years. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  the  tumor  should 
attain  so  great  a  size,  remain  so  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
yet  not  open  spontaneously. 


The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Fever. 

Zanesville,  0,,  Feb,  28,  1^77. 
Prof.  Thacker: 

Being  quite  human  in  my  nature,  approval  of  my 
w^ork  by  members  of  the  profession  is,  to  me,  the  reverse 
of  disagreeable.  Hence,  I  read  with  some  satisfaction 
the  first  page,  and  part  of  the  second,  of  the  communica- 
tion by  Dr.  Kibbee,  in  the  News  for  February,  present 
year. 

Dr.  Kibbee  can  hardly  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Medi- 
cal News,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  or  he  would  not 
have  offered  for  publication  a  paper  so  hastily  written  as 
this  has  evidently  been. 

Dr.  K.  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  any  part 
of  my  contributions  to  the  medical  press  for  the  last  ten 
years,  except  this  one,  on  the  "  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
the  Fever  Process."  Had  he  been  familiar  with  the  pur- 
pose running  through  all  my  published  papers  in  the 
Medical  News  alone,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  one, 
w^hich  seems  to  have  arrested  his  attention  so  closely, 
was  but  a  part  of  a  symmetrical  and  consistent  whole ;  in 
short,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  science  of  life  and 
therapeutics  from  a  purely  physical  stand-point,  regarding 
all  life  on  our  globe,  animal  and  vegetable,  as  the  re- 
sultant of  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  around  us.  Such 
a  study  necessarily  excludes  all  dogmatic  assumptions, 
deductions,  or  inferences,  not  legitimate  inductions  from 
from  the  facts  concerned  in  my  problem. 

If  I  can  understand  Dr.  K.,  most  of  the  subject  matter  of 
his  paper  is  hnpromptu,  suggested  by  my  study  of  the 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Fever  Process.  He  seems  to 
have  had   some   rather   uncommon   success   in   the   pro- 
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fessional  management  of  fever  by  cold  water;  and  on  this 
single  therapeutical  circumstance  proceeds  to  construct  a 
theory  of  fever,  taking  as  the  central  fact  the  increased 
heat. 

He  states,  as  his  fundamental  physiological  fact,  that 
"  the  first,  and  absolutely  essential  condition  of  life  and 
health  in  man,  and  all  animals  known  as  '  hot  blooded,'  is 
heat  at  98°." 

In  this  he  is  certainly  mistaken.  Life  has  many  con- 
ditions besides  temperature,  as  materials,  forms  of  struc- 
ture, gaseous  envelope,  etc.  In  the  single  matter  of 
temperature,  the  wolf,  squirrel,  etc.,  are  natural  at  105° ; 
fowls,  and  birds,  from  103°  to  111°;  marmot,  in  summer, 
103°  ;  same  in  winter — torpid — 43°. 

.  ''  The  heat  of  human  bodies  is  called  vital  heat,  because 
it  is  produced  by  vital  action  in  the  organism,"  he  con- 
tinues ;  but  he  does  not  state  that  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  heat  produced  outside  of  living  beings,  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  means,  or,  at  least,  that  no  means  are 
known  that  establish  any  difierence  ;  besides,  he  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  that  heat  is  a  correlative  of  all  other 
known  modes  of  force  ;  or  that  all  known  modes  of  force, 
as  light,  heat,  gravity,  chemical  affinity,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  are  mutually  interchangeable,  and  all  merge 
into  motion,  and  motion  into  the  sun's  rays. 

The  "excessive  heat"  on  which  he  dwells  so  much,  is 
one  of  the  results  of  chemical  action  in  living  bodies, 
and  always  the  product  of  decay  of  structure,  or  the 
descent  of  the  materials  of  structure  to  simpler  chemical 
conditions,  of  which  every  function  of  a  living  body  is  only 
an  incident.  The  cold  finger  of  science  writes  on  the 
blackboard,  '^  For  every  dynamic  result  there  must  be 
changes  of  matter."  If  structure  has  been  so  modified 
from  any  cause  as  to  cease  to  have  capacity  to  perform 
natural  function,  it  will  and  must  still  decay,  but  the  re- 
sults will  be  an  exaggeration  of  natural  function,  as  spasms, 
delirium,  etc.,  or  no  function  at  all,  and  heat,  more  or  less 
in  deficit  or  excess.  That  is  all  there  is  of  Dr.  K's  "  ex- 
alted vital  action,"  so  important  a  factor  in  his  equa- 
tion. 

Dr.  K.  does  not  seem  to  know  that  Prof.  Tyndall  is  not 
recognized  as  *'  authority"  by  the  profession  of  the  world. 
His  tremendous  discovery  of  "  seed  poisons,"  "  disease 
germs,"  and  ''  ferments"  abounding  in  such  vast  quanities 
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in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  inhaling  it, 
only  through  one  of  his  patent  "  respirators,"  was  so  ob- 
viously opposed  to  common  experience,  and  common  sense, 
that  it  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  but  a  few 
very  nervous  people;  and  did  not  create  a  market  for 
any  considerable  number  of  his  "  cotton  wool  respi- 
rators." Nor  that  the  other  tremendous  discovery  of  Dr. 
Wm.  Budd,  and  his  mode  of  commuiiicating  it  to  the  pro- 
fession and  his  fellow-men,  was  anything  else  than  the 
vagaries  of  a  declining  intellect,  that  in  its  best  days  was 
never  great.  True,  Prof.  Tyndall  was  much  hurt  by  this 
'^  neglect"  on  the  part  of  the  British  profession  and  pub- 
lic of  his  great  discovery.  His  cotton  wool  respirators 
are  not  now,  with  no  probability  of  ever  becoming,  leading 
articles  of  commerce. 

The  conclusion  so  summarily  arrived  at,  that  the  "  fever 
Ijrocess  is  *  *  *  a  duality,  composed  of  exalted  vital 
action  and  consequent  heat,"  can  hardly  be  admitted  into 
the  scientific  church,  seeing  that  the  cause — exalted  vital 
action — is  purely  imaginary,  hypothetical,  and  the  con- 
sequence or  result  heat,  the  only  fact  in  the  formula. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  an  accepted  truth  that  heat  and 
cold  are  the  "  two  great  antagonizing  forces  of  nature." 
The  fact  is,  that  they — heat  and  cold — are  only  relative 
terms,  expressing  only  different  degrees  of  one  and  the 
same  thing — heat,  i.  e.,  motion  of  matter. 

The  professional  management  of  fever  does  not  con- 
sist, in  my  hands,  solely  of  "  removing  heat."  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  any  such  performance  as  "  removing 
heat "  is  j)Ossible  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  heat  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  removed.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
slowing  motion  of  materials,  and,  therefore,  slowing  the 
production,  so  to  speak,  of  heat,  in  or  out  of  the  body.  In 
the  body,  by  the  external  application  of  cold  air  or  water 
baths,  as  well  as  by  chemical  means  in  the  "  stored  up 
force  "  in  drugs  and  medicines — of  which  veratrum  viride 
is  an  example. 

Dr.  K.  triumphantly  asks,  "  Can  Dr.  McElroy,  or  any 
one  of  us,  adduce  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  presence 
of  malaria,  or  infectious  seed  poisons,  causes  the  least 
change  in  blood  or  tissue  until  after  vital  resistance  is  set 
up  against  it !  "  *  * 

Malaria  is  a  thing  altogether  of  "  inference,"  "  deduc- 
tion," or  "  assumption,"  for  nobody  has  ever  seen  it,  or 
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demonstrated  its  existence  in  any  way  whatever,  except 
hy  hypothesis,  to  account  for  certain  results,  for  which  no 
obvious  cause  could  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  "infer,"  or  "deduce"  the  exis- 
tence of  "  seed  poisons,"  "  disease  germs,"  any  more  than 
malaria  to  account  for  certain  results.  Matter,  in  virtue 
of  chemical  complexity,  stores  up  force;  and  "stored  up 
force  "  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  is  all  that  is  needful  to  ac- 
count for  any  disturbance  of  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  waste  of  living  tissue,  which  must  occur  before  any- 
thing can  be  known  of  so-called  "  disease."  For,  like 
malaria,  disease  is  a  myth,  pure  and  simple,  existing  only  in 
people's  imaginations — professional  and  non-professional 
— but  never  in  their  bodies  ;  Dr.  K.  looks  upon  it,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  thing  of  the  "  varmint"  nature,  to  be  hounded 
or  otherwise  driven  out  of  the  bodies  of  sick  people. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further  in  pointing 
out  the  errors  of  this  impromptu  study,  or  theory,  of  fever, 
by  Dr.  K.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  from  having  simpli- 
fied the  subject,  he  has  certainly  added  something  to  its 
already  existing  complexity.  Instead  of  "  lettig  in  more 
light,"  he  has  shrouded  the  whole  subject  in  deeper  dark- 
ness and  mystery  than  ever. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  Dr.  Kibbee  lor  hav- 
ing called  attention  to  my  paper.  If  he  will  take  a  little 
time,  and  observe  and  study  fevers  attentively,  he  may  be 
able  to  let  in  more  light  on  the  subject  by  and  by,  for  he 
seems  to  be  able  to  both  work  and  study,  and  for  one,  I 
bid  him  good  speed  in  toil,  but  must  beg.  of  him  not  to 
invent  anything,  not  to  suppose  anything,  not  to  infer  any 
thing,  let  him  stick  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  understand  fevers  better,  and  in  due 
time  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject  so  as  to  instruct 
others.     I  am  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  learn  myself. 

Z.  Collins  McElroy. 


Capillary  N^vus. — Dr.  Bradley  {British  MedicalJour- 
nal^)  states  that  he  has  practiced  tattooing  the  skin  over 
"  port- wine  stains  "  with  carbolic  acid.  The  result  was  a 
complete  disappearance  of  the  disfigurement  in  about 
three  weeks.  He  recommended  a  further  trial  of  this 
method. 
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Selections. 


Heredity  and  Consanguineous  Marriages. 

We  condense  the  following  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
London  Lancet.  Dr.  Blandford's  recent  introductory  lec- 
ture at  St.  George's  Hospital  is  quoted,  in  which  the  her- 
editary tendency  of  nervous  diseases  is  specially  noted. 
There  are  various  sources  (of  idiocy,  insanity,  epilepsy, 
neuralgia,  chorea  and  hysteria)  which  are  unavoidable,  he 
said,  but  men  and  women  can  help  marrying  when  they 
have  had  an  attack  of  insanity,  or  when  their  families  are 
tainted  through  and  through  with  the  disease.  In  all  such 
cases  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  medical  man  should 
oppose  marriage,  or  at  any  rate,  should  not  sanction  it. 
Nothing  can  be  better  established  than  that  all  the  above- 
named  affections  are  hereditary.  Esquirol  found  that  in 
more  than  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  insanity  re- 
sulted from  hereditary  transmission,  Parchappe  estimated 
the  proportion  at  twelve  per  cent.,  Guislain  at  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Briquit  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  twenty- 
five  ]36r  cent,  of  those  affected  with  hysteria  had  parents 
who  suffered  from  nervous  diseases,  and  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions would  probably  be  obtained  if  reliable  statistics 
of  the  other  affections  could  be  obtained.  Dr.  Blandford 
limited  his  observations  to  nervous  diseases,  but  unhappily 
nervous  diseases,  or  rather  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  hereditary.  Gout,  rheuma- 
tism, tubercle,  scrofula,  cancer,  syphilis,  with  their  endless 
modifications  and  varied  consequences,  here  affecting  tlie 
vascular  system,  there  the  osseous,  here  the  organs  of  spec- 
ial sense,  and  there  the  mucous  membrane  or  glands,  fur- 
nish a  long  list  of  maladies  which  might  well  make  the 
most  fervid  philanthropist  despair,  and  lead  a  timid  man 
to  hesitate  before  he  plunged  into  matrimony,  or  at  least, 
to  inspect  with  some  interest  the  family  history  of  his  fu- 
ture wife  as  well  as  his  own. 

Fortunately,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  tendency  of 
the  seeds  of  these  diseases  to  develop  disa]3pears,  and  with 
good  air,  good  food,  and  free  exercise,  the  offspring  even  of 
somewhat  vitiated  parents  grow  up  healthy  and  strong. 

The  writer  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  not 
confusing  the  heredity  of  certain  forms  of  disease  with  the 
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effects  of  consanguineous  marriages.  He  holds  the  view 
<-'  that  healthy  cousins  are  likely  to  produce  healthy  pro- 
geny, but  that  where  there  is  distinct  proclivity  to  disease 
on  both  sides,  such  marriages  should  be  opposed,  not  be- 
cause the  contracting  parties  are  cousins,  but  because  the 
existence  of  such  proclivity  in  the  father  and  mother  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  the  intensification  of  the  disease. 
Voison  satisfied  himself  that  among  1,557  cases  of  idiocy, 
insanity,  and  epilepsy,  which  came  under  his  observation 
in  the  Bicetre  and  Salpetriere,  not  one  could  be  traced  to 
a  marriage  of  kindred — a  rather  remarkable  fact ;  and  Mr. 
Child  has  collected  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.  If  the  parents  have  an  equal  predisposition 
to  .disease,  it  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  offspring  is  con- 
cerned, whetherthey  are  related  or  not.  Under  either  cir- 
cumstance, as  Dr.  Blandford  maintains,  the  surgeon's  duty 
is  to  oppose,  if  not  forbid,  their  marriage.  Tastes,  it  is  pro- 
verbial, differ  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  beauty  in  man 
or  woman,  but  few  will  disagree  as  to  health;  and  they 
will  best  consult  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  their  fam- 
ily, who  take  a  helpmate  of  strong  constitution  and  pure 
biood." 


Remarks  on  Aspiration,  with  Report  of  Cases. 

By  William  D.  Hooper,  M,  D,,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Having  had  several  cases  in  which  I  used  Dieulafoy's 
aspirator  with  very  happy  results,  I  have  been  induced  by 
several  of  my  medical  brethern  to  prepare  a  report  of  the 
same. 

Of  the  instrument  itself  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
speak,  as  it  has  been  described  so  often  in  the  journals 
that  every  one  is  familiar  with  it  and  its  modus  ox>erandi. 
I  will  just  observe,  however,  that  of  all  the  American  in- 
struments I  have  examined,  not  one  comes  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  perfect  aspirator.-  First,  the  No.  1  needle 
is  not  small  enough ;  second,  the  needles  are  not  highly 
polished  on  the  beveled  or  cutting  edge ;  third,  they  are 
gilded  instead  of  being  nickle-plated ;  fourth,  they  are 
too  bluntly  beveled  on  the  cutting  edge.  These  defects 
unfit  them  for  puncturing  the  intestine  or  pericardium — 
the  most  important  uses  of  the  instrument.  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  physician  in   a  neighboring  county    that 
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death  followed  the  use  of  one  of  these  American  instru- 
ments, the  physician  having  employed  it  in  a  case  of  re- 
tention of  urine ;  the  opening  in  the  bladder  did  not  close, 
but  allowed  the  urine  to  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
causing  fatal  peritonitis. 

I  have  not  seen  it  stated  that  the  aspirator  is  liable  to 
explode,  but  such  is  the  fact.  Two  medical  friends  of 
mine  were  aspirating  a  hydrocele,  wlien,  by  some  means, 
the  catch  of  the  piston  rod  was  interfered  with  when 
there  was  only  half  an  ounce  of  tluid  in  the  indicator. 
The  piston  descended  with  sufficient  force  to  shatter  that 
portion  of  the  glass  cylinder  corresponding  with  the  level 
of  the  fluid  into  many  pieces,  scattering  them  and  the 
fluid  in  every  direction.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for 
such  an  accident  to  occur  when  there  is  no  fluid  in  the 
cylinder,  or  when  it  is  nearly  filled. 

The  great  aim  to  be  attained  in  the  use  of  the  aspirator 
is  to  withdraw  fluids  or  air  from  cavities,  or  pus  from 
abscesses,  without  allowing  the  atmospheric  air  to  gain 
access.  Practically,  the  following  rules  only  are  neces- 
sary to  obtain  this  result:  Produce  local  anaesthesia  at 
the  point  you  wish  to  make  the  puncture ;  anoint  the 
needle  well,  first  seeing  that  it  is  clear  of  all  obstruction  ; 
thrust  is  boldly  through  the  tissues  until  the  cavity  is 
reached ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  apply  the  aspirator, 
previously  exhausted.  My  reason  for  not  applying  the 
aspirator  before  making  the  puncture,  as  recommended 
by  Dieulafoy  and  others,  is  that  by  so  doing  you  avoid 
producing  irritation  along  the  track  of  the  needle,  caused 
by  the  sucking  in  of  the  tissues  through  the  side  opening 
and  the  point  of  the  needle,  which  is  sure  to  occur  if  you 
attach  the  exhausted  cylinder  first ;  and  then,  too,  you 
have  better  control  of  the  needle,  or  trocar,  when  the 
instrument  is  not  attached.  It  is  impossible  for  air  to 
enter  the  cavity  when  you  remove  the  handle  of  the 
needle,  for  the  cavity  is  already  distended  with  its  con- 
tents. Do  not  allow  the  point  of  the  needle  or  canula  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  If  the 
needle  should  become  obstructed,  do  not  detach  the  as- 
pirator and  insert  a  wire,  as  recommended,  but  force  back 
a  little  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  indicator ;  for  if  you 
detach  the  aspirator  and  insert  a  wire,  you  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  air.  Before  removing  the  needle,  after  the 
fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  wash  out  the  cavity  thoroughly 
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with  water  that  has  been  boiled  and  strained  through  a 
cloth,  then  allowed  to  cool ;  or,  as  I  prefer,  a  solution  of 
iodine  made  by  the  addition  of  four  drops  of  the  tincture 
to  ei.ii:ht  ounces  of  water.  When  the  water  is  no  longer 
stained  after  withdrawing  all  that  is  possible,  turn  the 
stop-cock  of  the  receiver  or  indicator,  and  withdraw  the 
needle,  and  at  the  same  time  press  upon  the  tissues  on 
each  side  of  the  puncture  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  The  action  of  the  exhausted  receiver 
is  not  kept  up  at  this  time,  for  the  same  reasons  given  for 
the  insertion  of  the  needle.  Withdrawing  the  needle  in 
the  manner  mentioned  creates  a  vacuum,  and  atmospheric 
pressure  will  keep  the  track  of  the  needle  and  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  in  contact.  However,  it  is  better,  to  apply 
a  compress  and  roller,  in  case  tlie  pressure  is  not  suflBcient. 
I  much  prefer  the  weak  solution  of  iodine  for  washing  out 
the  cavity  of  an  abscess ;  for  if  the  stronger  solution, 
which  is  generally  employed,  be  used,  too  much  irritation 
will  be  set  up  and  the  abscess  will  refill ;  whereas  the 
weak  solution  produces  just  enough  irritation  to  cause  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  to  unite  by  first  intention,  as  is  shown 
in  Case  I,  which  is  reported  further  on  in  this  paper. 

It  is  well  not  to  wait  for  fluctuation  before  resorting  to 
aspiration,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  structure  or  im- 
portance of  the  intervening  tissue,  as  it  is  not  injured  if 
proper  care  be  taken ;  much  valuable  time  is  saved  and  suf- 
fering prevented  to  the  patient.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  subperiosteal  abscess  near  some  important  joint,  as  the 
hip  or  knee-joint;  for  here  w^e  have  the  pus  pent  up  by  a 
dense,  unyielding  membrane  which  will  not  give  way  and 
allow  the  pus  to  direct  its  way  into  the  soft  tissues,  there- 
by producing  the  sense  of  fluctuation  until  severe  injury 
to  the  bone  has  resulted,  or  extensive  stripping  off  of  its 
investing  periosteum,  even  to  the  extent  of  reaching  the 
joint,  although  it  may  have  originated  some  inches  from 
that  point.  I  think  the  best  rule  to  follow  in  treating 
these  abscesses  is  to  select  the  point  of  the  most  intense 
pain,  vand  after  mapping  out  the  area  of  induration  of 
the  soft  parts,  insert  the  trocar  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
unyielding  point,  thrusting  the  needle  or  trocar  boldly 
through  the  intervening  tissues  until  you  touch  the  bone, 
or  until  you  are  sure  you  have  reached  the  collection  of 
pus.  The  unusually  good  result  following  the  early  use  of 
the  instrument  in  these  cases  is  shown  in   the   case    of 
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sub-periosteal  abscess  of  the  femur  case.  Although  there 
were  present  with  me  five  other  physicians,  not  one  of  us 
could  detect  fluctuation,  nor  was  there  any  heat,  redness, 
or  swelling.  Yet,  on  using  the  aspirator,  I  withdrew  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  pus,  washed  out  the  cavity  with  the 
weak  solution  of  iodine,  and  in  five  days  the  patient  was 
perfectly  well — able  to  bear  her  whole  weight  on  the 
affected  limb — nor  did  she  suff'er  any  pain  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  aspiration.  In  Case  III,  I  am  sure  I 
saved  my  little  patient  a  protracted  attack  of  coxalgia, 
with  its  attending  dangers,  and  long  confinement  in  bed. 

After  so  many  reports  of  successful  cases  of  hydrothorax, 
treated  in  its  early  stages  by  aspiration,  we  are  justified 
in  resortittig  to  the  use  of  the  aspirator  as  soon  as  fluid  is 
detected  in  the  cavity.  I  lost  a  case  sometime  ago  by 
waiting  only  three  days.  My  patient  lived  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  as  there  was  no  instrument  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  as  the  breathing  of  the  patient  was  not 
much  embarrassed  by  the  collection  of  fluid,  we  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  my  next  visit ;  the  day  following  he 
died  suddenly  after  eating  his  dinner,  and  at  the  post 
mortem  we  found  the  pleural  cavity  not  only  filled,  but 
distended  with  fluid.  Nor  should  we  Wait  long  in  drawing 
off  the  fluid,  the  result  of  pericarditis,  for  there  is  little 
danger  in  wounding  the  heart,  if  ordinary  care  be  taken. 

In  obstruction  of  the  bowels  or  invagination,  aspiration 
is  by  far  the  best  treatment,  and  I  hope  the  day  of  drastic 
purgatives,  inflation  of  the  rectum,  and  metallic  mercury 
has  passed ;  for  as  soon  as  we  withdraw  the  accumulation 
of  gas  above  the  point  of  occlusion,  and  the  intestine 
regains  its  peristaltic  action,  the  obstruction  is  overcome 
and  the  patient  relieved.  Since  the  report  of  my  case  in 
the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  fov  July ^  1875,1  have 
seen  the  report  of  three  other  cases  by  Demarquay,  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  gives  the  same  views  as  stated  above. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  strangulated  hernia.  In 
these  cases  we  must  use  the  smallest  needle  that  can  be 
made,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  highly  polished. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  aspirator,  a  surgeon  is 
liable  to  just  censure  if  he  cuts  down  upon  an  abdominal 
tumor  without  first  ascertaining  its  nature  by  means  of 
this  instrument.  It  is  astonishing  to  any  one  who  has 
never  used  it  to  see  with  what  ease  we  can  ascertain  the 
character   of  the    contents   of  an  abdominal  tumor,    the 
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thickness  and  vascularity  of  its  walls,  and,  if  a  true 
ovarian,  the  location  and  extent  of  its  attachments. 

The  principle  of  aspiration  is  not  new,  for  the  same  end 
was  accomplished  by  other  means  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Dieulafoy's  instrument.  I  myself  used  a  hyjDO- 
dermic  syringe,  in  1866,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  a 
swelling  of  the  shoulder-joint,  by  withdrawing  a  few  drops 
of  the  contents ;  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  medul- 
lary sarcoma.  Lhave  no  doubt  others  resorted  to  the  same 
means  before  this,  as  several  have  done  since.  Dr.  B. 
Blackford,  of  Lynchburg,  reports  a  case  in  the  Virginia 
Medical  Monthly^  in  which  he  used  the  syringe  to  with- 
draw pus  from  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  and  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  eye. 

Dr.  Fauntleroy,  of  Staunton,  reports  a  case  in  which  he 
used  it  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  and 
Dr.  J.  St.  Pere  Gibson,  of  Augusta  county,  Ya.,  used  the 
syringe  needle  attached  to  a  Davidson's  syringe  to  relieve 
an  over-distended  bladder.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Dieu- 
lafoy  for  giving  us  a  perfect  instrument,  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  small,  highly-polished  tubular  needles  might  be 
thrust  into  cavities  and  through  tissues  which  before  it  was 
thought  to  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  in  any  way. 

I  will  close  these  extended  remarks  by  citing  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

Case  I. — Emma  J.,  aged  12  years,  while  convalescing 
from  typhod  fever,  received  a  fall  by  which  she  injured 
the  periosteum  of  the  femur  four  inches  below  the  hip- 
joint.  I  was  sent  for  two  weeks  after,  and  found  her  suffer- 
ing severe  pain  at  the  point  of  injury ;  no  heat  or  redness, 
and  but  very  slight  swelling.  Mapping  out  the  area  of  in- 
duration of  the  soft  tissues,  I  selected  the  most  unyielding 
point  and  inserted  the  No.  3  trocar,  and  withdrew  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  healthy  pus,  the  point  of  the  canula  resting 
upon  the  denuded  bone.  After  washing  out  the  cavity 
until  the  water  was  no  longer  stained,  I  injected  the  weak 
solution  of  iodine  (four  drops  to  eight  ounces  of  w^ater)  ; 
withdrew  that  after  allowing  it  to  remain  a  few  moments, 
and  applied  a  compress  and  roller.  She  was  perfectly  well 
in  Jive  days. 

Case  XL — Miss  Jennie  J.,  aged  14  years,  of  Christians- 
burg,  Ya.,  had  been  suffering  with  sub-periosteal  abscess  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  of  one  month's  standing,  engrafted 
upon  disease  of  the  hip-joint  of   seven   years'   duration. 
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There  was  great  tenderness  of  the  joint,  but  no  swelling, 
heat,  or  redness.  Proceeding  as  in  Case  I,  I  withdrew 
about  three  ounces  of  pus,  after  which  she  was  perfectly 
relieved  of  pain  and  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  for  four 
days ;  indeed,  she  was  so  well  that  I  allowed  her  to  return 
home,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  by  railway.  While  on 
the  way  she  injured  the  point  of  abscess,  which  caused  it 
to  refill.  On  my  visiting  her  at  home,  1  withdrew  six  or 
seven  ounces  of  bloody  pus,  which  had  escaj)ed  through 
the  opening  of  the  periosteum  at  the  point  of  puncture, 
causing  the  collection  to  occur  among  the  soft  parts,  in- 
stead of  directing  its  way  beneath  the  periosteum.  The 
tract  of  the  first  i)uncture  re-opened,  while  tne  last  one 
healed.  As  soon  as  the  patient  was  able,  she  returned  to 
this  city,  and  I  inserted  a  drainage  tube  in  the  open  track, 
by  stretching  the  tube  over  a  small  probe.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  probe  the  tube  regained  its  original  size;  this 
caused  intense  pain,  but  of  short  duration.  I  found  the 
tube  gave  perfect  drainage,  and  through  it  I  could  wash 
out  the  cavity  thoroughly,  which  I  continued  to  do  daily, 
using  alternately  solutions  of  iodine,  zinc,  and  carbolic 
acid.  Four  weeks  after,  a  small  piece  of  bone  made  its 
appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  in  two  weeks 
after  this  the  abscess  and  track  healed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  track  occupied  by  the  inch  and 
a  half  of  tubing.  As  all  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts  had 
disappeared,  I  applied  a  Sayre's  hip-joint  splint,  which 
she  wears  with  perfect  comfort,  bearing  her  whole  weight 
on  the  afiected  limb  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Case  III. — General  T.'s  son,  Jubal,  of  Liberty,  Ya.,. 
aged  7  years,  suffering  with  sub-periosteal  abscess  of  the 
head  of  the  left  femur,  with  all  the  sj^mptoms  of  hip-joint 
disease  present.  On  using  the  aspirator,  I  withdrew  two 
ounces  of  pus.  The  cavity  re-filled,  and  at  the  second 
operation  I  withdrew^  about  twelve  ounces  of  j)us,  which, 
as  in  Case  I,  escaped  into  the  soft  parts ;  and  as  it  w^as  so 
near  the  surface,  I  used  the  knife  and  inserted  the  drainage 
tube.  Extension  was  applied  by  means  of  the  weight 
and  pulley,  and  the  patient  was  well  in  two  months ;  no 
splint  was  necessary,  nor  did  he  have  to  use  crutches  but 
for  a  short  time. 

Case  IV. — A.  B.  G.  Maddery,  of  Blue  Ridge  Springs, 
Va.,  octoroon,  aged  IT,  had  suffered  intestinal  obstruction 
for  twelve  davs.     In    this    case    1   inserted    the    smallest 
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needle  of  Dieulafoy's  French  instrument  into  the  intes- 
tine five  times — three  times  on  the  left  and  twice  on  the 
right  side — the  last  time  an  inch  to  the  right  and  half  an 
inch  above  the  umbilicus.  So  great  was  the  pressure  of 
gas,  it  caused  a  musical  sound  in  its  passage  through  the 
needle.  After  the  gas  caused  to  escape,  I  attached  the 
aspirator  and  drew  off  an  ounce  of  yellow,  f cecal  fluid. 
This  gave  great  relief  from  pain,  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  passed  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  together  with  half  a 
pint  of  gray,  semi-fluid,  foecal  matter  per  vias  nattorales. 
An  extended  report  of  this  case  may  be  found  in  the  July 
number,  1875,  of  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly ^  as  be- 
fore stated. 

Case  Y. — J.  Pettigrew,  aged  25,  came  to  my  ofiice 
suffering  intensely  with  an  over-distended  bladder.  Three 
other  physicians  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  catheter, 
but  failed.  After  great  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  filiform  bougie,  but  this  only  brought  away  a 
few  drops  of  urine.  Thinking  it  useless  to  make  any 
further  attempt,  I  inserted  the  No.  1  needle  above  the 
pubes  and  drew  off"  about  two  pints  of  urine.  He  was  up 
and  about  the  streets  the  next  day,  without  the  slightest 
symi)tom  of  irritation ;  and  strange  to  say,  he  did  not 
apply  for  relief  again  until  a  month  afterwards,  when  I 
found  the  strictures  so  unyielding  I  used  Maisonieuvres 
urethrotome.     He  has  remained  well  ever  since. 

Case  VI. — Sallie  P.,  aged  13  years,  colored,  perine- 
phritic  abscess  of  several  months'  standing,  resulting  from 
a  local  injury.  Withdrew  six  ounces  of  pus ;  no  after  treat- 
ment ;  recovery  perfect. 

Case  VII. — Mrs  A.  Adkerson,  aged  45,  Bedford  County, 
Va.  I  was  sent  for  to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  side  of 
the  neck.  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  growth  of 
several  months'  duration,  about  the  size  of  a  Seville 
orange,  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  jugular 
vein,  and  in  close  relation  with  the  carotid  artery.  It  was 
very  firm  to  the  touch ;  there  was  no  feeling  of  fluctua- 
tion ;  but  before  cutting  into  such  important  relations  1 
determined  to  use  the  aspirator.  To  our  surprise,  I  witli 
drew  about  three  ounces  of  disintegrated  pus,  loaded  Avitli 
scales  of  cholesterine.  We  waslied  out  the  cavity  with 
simple  cold  water.  The  cavity  re-filled  with  serum  to  the 
*  size  of  an  English  walnut,  and  then  gradually  disappeared. 

Case  VIII. — John,   colored,  aged  40  years.     Both  legs 
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liad  been  amputated  just  below  the  knee  joints,  and  im- 
mense bursae  formed  at  both  joints.  I  withdrew  tliree 
jnnts  of  fluid  from  one,  and  two  from  the  other  joint.  He 
would  persist  in  walking  on  the  stumps,  and  the  bursas 
soon  re-filled ;  yet  no  inflammatory  symptoms  followed. 

Cases  IX,  X,  and  XI  were  cases  of  hydrocele,  in  which 
there  was  no  return  of  the  fluid  after  aspiration. 

Oases  XII  and  XII — one  acute,  and  the  other  chronic, 
inflammation  of  the  knee  joint.  No  untoward  result  fol- 
lowed aspiration. 

Case  XIV. — John  W.,  aged  18  years,  of  Bedford  county, 
Va.,  suffering  with  a  lardaceous  cyst  above  the  right  orbit.. 
After  emptying  the  cyst,  I  injected  a  solution  of  persul- 
phate of  iron,  as  iodine  had  failed  on  the  first  trial.  He 
walked  home — a  distance  of  tAventy-five  miles — the  same 
day,  wiiicli  was  intensely  warm.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
which  resulted  in  a  perfect  obliteration  of  the  cyst. —  Va. 
Med.  Monthly. 


Advances  in  Pharmacy. 

By  Wm.  FI.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Reporter  to  the  State 
Medical  Society. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  pharmacy  during  the  past 
year,  while  we  fail  to  perceive  that  any  discovery  or  sug- 
gestion especially  strildng  has  been  evolved,  still  we  find 
that  w^orkers  in  this  department  have  exhibited  their 
usual  activity,  and  that  our  knowledge  has  been  in  a  good 
degree  thereby  advanced.  In  the  present  report  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  admissable  to  aim  at  anything  like 
a  complete  notice  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Our 
object  shall  be  rather  to  collocate  such  matters  as  are  of 
interest  to  medical  men,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  concern 
those  who  practice  pharmacy  under  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  we  submit  the  following, 
which  appears  to  us  to  comprise  matters  worthy  of  atten- 
tion : 

Dilute  PhospJiorio  Acid. — It  has  for  some  time  been 
noticed  that  certain  samples  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
are  prone  to  give  a  precipitate  when  added  to  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron.     This  combination  being  a  favorite   one 
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with  physicians,  so  much  annoyance  has  been  occasioned 
to  pharmacists  in  their  efforts  to  form  a  clear  mixture  that 
a  good  deal  of  study  has  been  bestowed  in  the  endeavor 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  precipitation.  Mr. 
Louis  Dohme  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Kemington  especially  have 
examined  the  matter.  These  gentlemen  show  that  the 
trouble  arises  from  the  use  of  acid  made  with  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid  incompletely  converted  into  the  tribasic  form. 
This  contains  pyro-phosphoric  acid  and  precipitate's  pyro- 
phosphate of  iron.  The  presence  of  a  soda  salt  prevents 
the  ready  and  complete  conversion- of  the  glacial  into  the 
tribasic  acid,  and  Mr.  Dohme  finds  from  14  to  15  per  cent, 
of  soda  in  the  commercial  article,  and  Prof.  Kemington 
finds  in  the  handsomest  specimen  which  he  tested  27.43 
per  cent.  soda.  The  latter  gentleman  learns  that  soda  is 
added  by  manufacturers  in  order  to  make  the  product  into 
a  neat-looking,  glassy  solid,  the  pure  acid  being  soft  and 
glutinous.  Dr.  W.  H.  Pile,  commenting  on  the  processes  of 
the  U.  S  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  dilute  phosphoric 
acid,  concludes  that  the  second  process  (that  in  which  the 
glacial  acid  is  directed)  should,  for  the  foregoing  reasons, 
be  rejected;  the  first  process  (that  in  which  phosphorus  is 
directed),  however,  being,  in  his  opinion,  exceedingly  an- 
noying as  well  as  dangerous  to  i)erform  (from  which  opin- 
ion some  other  operators  dissent),  he  recommends  the 
method  of  Prof.  Markoe,  in  which  bromine  is  used  with 
the  nitric  acid — and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  he  was 
himself  blown  up  in  one  of  his  earlier  attempts  at  it.  This 
method  is  generally  considered  to  be  safe,  if  proi)erly 
managed,  but  slow.  The  surmise  of  Prof.  Maisch,  that 
the  acid  made  by  it  might  be  contaminated  with  phosphate 
of  ammonium,  has  been  shown  to  be  correct,  though  the 
quanity  formed  is  very  insignificant.  All  the  investiga- 
tions point  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  making  dilute  phos- 
phoric acid,  only  the  acid  made  from  phosphorus  should  be 
employed.  Mr.  Dohme,  moreover,  calls  attention  to  the 
existence  of  arsenic  as  an  impurity  in  phosphorus.  He 
has  obtained  14  grains  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  (equal  to 
Hi  grains  of  white  arsenic)  from  360  grains  of  phosphorus — 
the  quanity  used  to  make  20  fluid  ounces  of  dilute  jjhos- 
phoric  acid.  He  considers  it  requisite  to  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  acid  to  saturation,  to  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  filter  from  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and,  hav- 
ing expelled  the  sulphuretted  hvdrogen  by  heat,  to  finally 
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dilute  to  the  proper  specific  gravity.  He  also  thinks  that 
the  failure  to  produce  a  precipitate  with  tincture  of  chlo- 
ride of  iron  should  be  named  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  one 
of  the  tests  of  the  dilute  acid. 

Preservation  of  Infusions^  etc, — Aug.  Almen,  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  power  of-  cotton  to  filter  ferment-germs 
from  air,  has  succeeded  in  preserving  infusions,  decoctions, 
syrups,  etc  ,  unchanged  for  many  months.  His  method  is 
to  fill  a  bottle  with  the  liquid  to  a  point  a  little  above  the 
commencement  of  the  neck  and  insert  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  very  narrow  glass  tube  about  two  inches 
long  and  loosely  packed  with  cotton.  The  bottle  and  con- 
tents thus  arranged  are  kept  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath 
at  the  boiling  temperature.  In  this  way  the  original  air 
is  expelled  from  the  bottle,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  bath,  and  the  air  thus  slowly  re-entering  is  purified 
by  passing  through  the  cotton.  To  permit  the  occasional 
withdrawal  of  portions  of  the  contents  without  the  intro- 
duction of  unfiltered  air,  a  siphon,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
l)ottom  of  the  bottle  is  passed  through  the  cork,  its  outer 
end  being  closed  by  a  piece  of  India  rubber  tube  and  clamp. 

Preservation  of  Hypodermic  Solutions  of  the  Alkaloids. 
— M.  Patrouillard,  of  Eure  (France),  proposes  to  use  the 
distilled  water  of  spircea  ulmaria  (queen  of  the  meadow), 
for  making  hypodermic  solutions  of  the  alkaloids.  Solu- 
tions thus  made,  he  finds,  have  no  disposition  to  mouldi- 
ness,  and,  unlike  solutions  in  which  glycerine  is  employed 
as  a  preservative,  are  not  apt  to  give  rise  to  local  irritation. 

Rectified  Spirit  in  Place  of  Brandy  and  Whisky. — 
Dr.  Adolph  W.  Miller  makes  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of 
rectified  spirit  as  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  brandies 
and  whiskies  so  generally  prescribed.  He  bases  his  ap- 
peal on  the  ground  of  purity  and  economy,  and  observes 
that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  latter  are  therapeuti- 
cally superior,  or  that  their  physiological  action  presents 
tangible  points  of  diff'erence.  He  considers  it  probable 
that  when  the  system  requires  alcohol,  it  is  as  well  satis- 
fied with  its  cheap  as  with  its  expensive  vehicles.  Eaw 
corn  whisky,  he  thinks,  is  strictly  pure,  notwithstanding 
the  pojiulace  is  wont  to  belittle  it  by  the  bestowal  of 
such  opprobrious  epithets,  as  "  Jersey  lightning,"  ^'  pop- 
skull,"  "  bust-head,"  etc.  Looking  upon  the  difference 
in  liquors  as  probably  one  of  flavor  simply,  he  does  not 
esteem  it  judicious  to  use  those  of  costly  flavors,  especi- 
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ally  when  we  consider  the  possible  sources  whence  these 
flavors  may  be  derived,  among  which  he  mentions  creasote, 
tar,  tincture  of  Russia  leather,  artificial  benzoic  acid  (ob- 
tained from  the  drainage  of  stables),  cocoanut  oil  (having 
the  odor  of  negro  perspiration),  and  butyric  acid  and 
ether  (procured  by  aid  of  decaying  cheese  and  putrefying 
meat).  Dr.  Miller  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  country  the 
officinal  wines  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  suggests  in  their 
stead  the  white  and  red  wines  of  the  Rhine,  officinal  in 
Germany. 

Senna  Extracted  hy  Alcohol. — 0.  Lewis  Diehl,  of  Louis- 
ville, and  L.  Siebold,  of  England,  have  independently 
recommended  senna  extracted  by  alcohol  (which  is 
already  in  use  on  the 'continent  of  Europe),  as  a  purgative 
in  place  of  the  crude  drug.  Senna  thus  treated  loses 
little,  if  any,  of  its  efficacy,  while  it  becomes  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  its  nauseous  taste  and  odor,  and  of  its 
griping  qualities.  Its  active  principle,  cathartic  acid,  is 
in  union  with  calcium  or  magnesium,  forming  compounds 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  hence  is 
not  removed  by  this  treatment.  Mr.  Groves,  remarking 
on  Mr.  Siebold's  statements,  observed  that  he  had  pre- 
pared the  pure  cathartates  themselves,  and  used  them  on 
himself  and  others ;  but,  said  he,  "  they  are  a  nasty,  griping 
purgative,"  of  a  character  which  precludes  them  from 
becoming  favorites  with  the  profession. 

Preservation  of  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. — It  is 
stated  by  Archer  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  that  mucilage  of 
gum  arable  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  if  made 
with  tolu  water,  (prepared  by  triturating  3ij  of  tincture  of 
tolu  with  3iv  of  carbonate  of  magnesium,  then  with  Oij 
of  water,  and  filtering).  The  slight  odor  and  taste  of  tolu 
is  considered  to  be  unobjectionable,  and  the  mucilage 
thus  made  is  admissable  for  most  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  employed. 

Antiseptic  Properties  of  Hydrate  of  Chloral. — Mr.  T. 
Roberts  Baker,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Isaiah  H.  White,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  has  made  experiments 
in  reference  to  the  asserted  antiseptic  properties  of  hydrate 
of  chloral.  He  concludes  that  this  agent  possesses  power- 
ful antiseptic  properties,  that  it  may  be  successfully  used 
for  the  preservation  of  anatomical  preparations,  and  that 
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comparatively  weak  solutions  will  afford  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

P/iarmaceutical  Uses  of  Milk  Sugar. — In  some  parts 
of  Europe  it  is  customary  to  keep  many  poisonous  articles 
triturated  to  a  uniform  powder  with  milk  sugar,  and  many 
salts  in  solution  of  a  definite  strength  (Maisch).  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Bibby  suggests  this  praiseworthy  use  of  milk 
sugar  for  this  country.  He  recommends  that  trituration 
of  the  poisons  in  common  use  be  made  of  such  a  strength 
that  each  grain  of  the  trituration  shall  represent  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  poison — in  the  proportion,  say,  of  one 
grain  of  the  poisonous  substance  to  seven  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk,  making  in  all  eight  grains,  the  whole  to  be  most 
completely  and  thoroughly  triturated.  He  prefers  sugar 
of  milk  to  any  other  diluent,  because  of  its  hard,  gritty, 
odorless,  almost  tasteless  and  but  slightly  hygroscopic 
character.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  in  the 
facility  which  it  affords  for  the  very  accurate  weighing 
of  small  quantities  of  active  medicines.  Mr.  Bibby  also, 
extending  Mr.  J.  C.  Biddle's  plan  of  incorporating  milk 
sugar  with  powdered  squill  to  prevent  it  from  caking, 
has  applied  it  with  great  satisfaction  to  a  large  number  of 
the  gum-resins  which  are  often  required  in  the  state  of 
powder.  He  recommends  either  three  parts  of  the  gum- 
resin  to  one  of  milk  sugar,  or  two  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter — the  powder  to  be  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  For  guaiac  resin  and  squill,  he  uses  nine  parts  to 
one  of  milk  sugar.  In  this  proportion  (nine  to  one)  he 
likewise  finds  that  it  retains  camphor  in  powder  better 
than  any  substance  he  has  tried.  He  has  also  experi- 
mented with  it  in  the  manufacture  of  mercurial  pill  and 
mercury-with-chalk,  and  expresses  entire  satisfaction  with 
his  results. 

Solution  of  Salicylic  Acid.. — The  rather  sparing  solu- 
bility of  salicylic  acid  is  a  considerable  impediment  to 
the  employment  of  this  agent,  the  use  of  which  is  so 
rapidly  extending  in  so  many  directions.  Many  formulae 
have  been  proposed  for  promoting  its  solubility,  and  from 
them  we  select  the  following :  R  Phosphate  of  sodium  or 
ammonium,  2  or  3  parts ;  water,  50  parts ;  salicylic  acid,  1 
part.  Vc  Glycerine,  12  ounces;  borax,  2  ounces;  salicylic 
acid,  1  ounce.  9^  Spirits  of  nitre,  4  drachms;  syrup  of 
tolu,  1  ounce;  salicylic  acid,  5  grains.  ^  Sulphite  of  so- 
dium, 2  parts ;  water,  50  parts  ;  salicylic  acid,  1  part.     ^ 
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Alcohol,  4  drachms ;  water,  3  drachms ;  glycerine,  1 
drachm ;  salicylic  acid,  4  grains.  ^  Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonium,  1  ounce ;  salicylic  acid,  16  grains.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Mr.  Chas.  Becker  are  of  value  in  this  con- 
nection : 

''  The  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
has  been  recommended  to  increase  the  solubility  of  sali 
cylic  acid  in  water;  but  these  agents  really  amount  to  but 
very  little,  as  a  solvent  of  one  part  of  the  acid  in  three  of 
either  phosphate,  and  fifty  parts  (by  weight)  of  water, 
throws  down  a  precipitate  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
An  addition  of  two  parts  of  sulphite  of  sodium  to  one  of 
salicylic  acid,  in  fifty  parts  of  water,  precipitates  in  a  few 
hours.  Borax,  in  the  proportion  of  two  j)arts  to  one  of 
salicylic  acid  and  fifty  of  water,  precipitates  slightly  after 
twenty-four  hours ;  a  solution  of  one  part  each  of  salicylic 
acid  and  borax  in  five  parts  of  glycerine  and  twenty-five 
of  water  is  permanent ;  while  the  same  proportion  of  bo- 
rax, acid,  and  glycerine  in  fifty  parts  of  water  will  pre- 
cipitate after  twenty-four  hours.  A  solution  of  one  part 
of  acid  to  two  of  borax  in  twelve  parts  of  glycerine,  made 
with  heat,  is  permanent ;  but  when  one  part  of  this  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  which  makes  it 
two  parts  of  salicylic  acid,  four  of  borax,  twenty-four  of 
glycerine,  and  ninety  of  water,  a  cloudiness  appears  in  a 
few  hours.  One  part  of  salicylic  acid  with  one  part  of 
water  of  ammonia  (20°)  forms,  with  ten  parts  of  water,  a 
permanent  solution ;  this  has  a  light-brownish  color,  a 
very  faint  odor  of  ammonia,  a  very  distinct,  sweet  taste 
of  the  acid,  and  a  slight  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper. 
Salicylic  acid  is  soluble  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  dilute 
alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  F.,  in  one  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  (0.835  sp.  gr.),  and  in 
twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  oil  of  turpentine,  but  hot  turpentine  dissolves 
about  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
has  a  decided  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper.  An  addition 
of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  to  aqueous  in- 
fusions will  preserve  them  for  weeks,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion added  to  syrups  made  with  fruit  juices,  while  it 
will  not  arrest  fermentation  after  such  has  set  in,  it  will 
prevent  the  same.  The  acid  used  in  the  above  experi- 
ments was  of  Schering's  make,  and  perfectly  white  and 
inodorous.     When  one  part  of  salicylic  acid  and  two  parts 
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of  olive  oil  are  heated  together,  they  form  a  homogeneous 
mixture  admirably  adapted  for  application  to  surfaces. 
The  oil  will  separate  to  some  extent  on  standing  for  a 
time,  but  agitation  will  easily  combine  it  again." 

.Compressed  Pills. — An  old  method  of  making  pills  by 
simple  compression  of  the  materials,  without  an  incipient, 
has  been  revived,  and  is  considered  to  be  very  advan- 
tageously applied  to  certain  substances. 

Cachet  de  Pain. — These  envelopes  of  bread  for  the  taste- 
less administration  of  medicinal  powders  are  prepared  by 
enclosing  the  substance  between  two  concave  wafers,  one 
of  which  is  slightly  moistened,  and  which  are  then  caused 
to  adhere  by  means  of  an  appropriate  press.  Their  prepara- 
tion requires  some  little  skill;  but  when  this  has  been 
obtained  they  can  be  made  very  rapidly,  and  are  very 
satisfactory  both  to  physician  and  pharmacist.  The  ap- 
proved method  of  taking  them  is  with  a  spoonful  of  water, 
in  which  the  cachet  has  been  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few 
seconds  till  it  has  become  soft. 

Soluhility  of  Coated  Pills. — To  determine  the  relative 
solubility  of  coated  pills.  Prof.  J.  P.  Eemington  has  ex- 
perimented with  pills  exposed  in  acid,  alkaline  and  iDlain 
water,  and  in  water  containing  digestive  material,  and 
infers  that  the  order  of  solubilit}^  is  uncoated  pills,  sugar 
coated,  compressed,  and  gelatine  coated.  Mr.  Samuel 
Campbell  objects  to  Prof.  Remington's  manner  of  experi- 
menting, as  indicating  rather  facility  of  disintegration  and 
not  solubility.  His  own  experiments  with  a  solvent  cor- 
responding to  the  gastric  juice  indicate  that  compressed 
pills  are  most  soluble,  the  pills  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
coming  next,  then  the  sugar  coated,  and  lastly  the  gela- 
tine coated.  Prof.  Remington,  replying,  maintains  that 
his  conclusions  are  correctly  deduced.  His  results  also 
show  that  the  cachet  de  pain  is  superior  to  any  method  of 
coating,  in  point  of  permitting  the  medicine  to  dissolve  or 
digest  readily. 

Disguising  the  Taste  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. — Chloroform  is 
highly  recommended,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fluid  drachm 
to  one  pint,  to  remove  the  unpleasant  taste  of  cod  liver 
oil.  It  is  also  recommended  for  the  same  purpose  as  an  ad- 
dition to  bitter  tinctures  and  mixtures. 

Disguising  the  Taste  of  Castor  Oil. — A  modification  of 
the  old  and  favorite  mode  of  administering  castor  oil  in 
orange  juice  is  offered  by  Potain.     He  directs   that  the 
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juice  of  halt  an  orange  be  squeezed  into  a  glass,  and  after 
carefully  pouring  the  oil  upon  this,  to  add  the  juice  of  the 
other  half  of  the  orange,  so  as  to  enclose  the  oil.  If  pains 
be  taken  to  avoid  mixing  the  layers,  the  combination  can 
be  swallowed,  it  is  said,  without  the  least  jjerception  of 
the  flavor  of  the  oil. 

Acid  Infusion  of  Opium. — An  acid  infusion  of  opium, 
an  old  preparation,  has  been  revived,  and  obtains  much 
favor  on  account  of  its  alleged  indisposition  to  produce 
head  symptoms.  It  is  made  with  powdered  opium,  3j ; 
muriatic  acid,  f3j ;  distilled  water,  f3xv ;  macerate  four- 
teen days,  filter,  and  add  sufficient  water  through  the  filter 
to  make  up  to  a  pint.     The  dose  is  twenty  to  forty  drops. 

Acetic  Acid  for  Makifig  Blistering  Liquid. — The  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Jas.  Deane,  reported  to  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society  of  Great  Britain,  show  that  a  blistering  liquid 
materially  better  than  the  ordinary  article  can  be  made  by 
using  acetic  ether  as  the  solvent  in  its  preparation. 

Incompatibility  of  Calomel  with  certain  Bromides. — 
Mr.  Norman  A.  Kulm  has  studied  the  action  of  calomel 
with  the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and 
zinc,  and  finds  that  a  portion  of  the  calomel  is  converted 
into  a  soluble  mercuric  salt,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
calomel,  under  some  circumstances,  being  thus  changed. 
This  new-formed  salt  is  poisonous,  a  kitten  having  been 
killed  by  some  of  it  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Foetid  Breath  Accompanying  the  Use  of  Bismuth  Prep- 
arations.— The  occurrence  of  a  very  disagreeable  foetor  of 
the  breath  has  been  from  time  to  time  observed  during 
the  administration  of  preparations  of  bismuth.  A  case  of 
the  kind  gave  rise,  a  few  months  since,  to  an  interesting 
discussion  in  the  Kichmond  Academy  of  Medicine.  Two 
or  three  explanation  have  been  heretofore  suggested,  but 
the  true  cause  is  now  assigned  by  Mr.  G.  Brownen  to  the 
presence  in  the  bismuth  of  tellurium — a  substance  which, 
unless  it  is  grievously  belied,  is  fully  competent  to  do  all 
to  the  breath  that  has  ever  been  smelt  m  these  cases,  and 
more. 

Cleansing  Bottles. — Time  and  again  the  common  prac- 
tice of  cleaning  bottles  by  aid  of  shot  has  been  condemned. 
It  is  well  known  that  bottles  thus  cleaned  may  impart  to 
certain  liquids  put  into  them  an  undesirable,  if  not  dan- 
gerous, amount  of  lead.  In  place  of  shot,  Fordos  sug- 
gests fragments  of  iron,  which  are  as  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  though  they  are  liable  to  become  oxidized,  the 
ferruginous  compound  not  attaching  itself  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bottle  is  easily  washed  out. 

Remomng  Stains  Caused  hy  Nitric  Acid. — Those  who 
have  much  to  do  with  nitric  acid,  are  unpleasantly  familiar 
with  the  provoking  persistency  of  the  stains  which  it 
makes  upon  the  skin  and  clothing.  The  application  of  an 
alkali,  so  potent  in  oblitering  the  marks  of  sulphuric  acid, 
is  powerless  against  these — in  fact,  rather  making  them 
more  pronounced.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  know 
that,  if  not  too  old,  they  may  be  removed  by  moistening 
the  spot  well  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, rinsing  with  water,  and  removing  the  resulting 
brown  manganese  stain  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid. 

Native  Sulphide  of  A^itimony. — An  analysis  by  Mr. 
Wm.  C.  Sheffield,  is  published,  of  eleven  samples  of  so- 
called  sulphide  of  antimony,  procured  at  as  many  different 
stores  in  four  cities  oi  Ohio  and  Michigan.  One  of  these 
was  nearly  pure  sulphide,  one  contained  31.5  per  cent,  of 
sulphide,  and  the  rest  none  at  all.  The  extraneous  sub- 
stances consisted  mostly  of  charcoal,  silicious  matters, 
and  carbonate  of  calcium.  In  some  of  the  samples  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  arsenious  sulphide.  The 
writer  insinuates  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  the  officinal  antimonial  preparations  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  from  samples  of  sulphide  which,  like  most 
of  these,  contain  no  antimony;  and  also  intimates  that  a 
grievous  wrong  is  perpetrated  upon  afflicted  horses  and 
cows  (in  whose  pharmacopoeia  antimony  holds  a  high  and 
mighty  place)  when  medicaments  made  from  this  sort  of 
antimony  are  commended  to  their  lips. 

Explosive  Prescriptions. — It  is  a  solemn  thing  when  a 
physician  puts  a  pharmacist  at  work  upon  a  concoction 
which  may  blow  him  uj).  He  should,  therefore,  forbear 
to  prescribe  mixtures  of  permanganate  of  potassium  with 
alcohol.  Warning  had  been  given  of  the  danger  of  this 
combination  some  time  ago,  but  a  somewhat  recent  case 
has  called  attention  to  it.  A  bottle  containing  ten  parts 
permanganate  of  potassium  to  fifteen  parts  each  of  alcohol 
and  water,  corked  and  tied  over,  exploded,  doing  bodily 
harm  to  the  bottler.  Experiments  subsequently  made 
showed  that  this  occurrence,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
to  be   commonly  apprehended.     To  the  list  of  explosive 
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prescriptions  (which  has  now  attained  to  a  somewhat  for- 
midable lengthy  must  be  added  mixtures  of  fluid  extract 
of  uva  ursi  witn  certain  samples  of  spirits  of  nitre.  Fur- 
thermore, a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  of  glycerine 
has  been  known  to  explode  with  a  violent  detonation.  It 
appears,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  that  it  might 
be  judicious  >for  physicians  to  furbish  up  their  chemical 
lore,  when  about  to  devise  new  formulae.  A  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  generally  conceded  to  be  highly  useful  to 
a  medical  student,  because  it  assists  him  in  securing  the 
vote  of  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  final  examina- 
tion ;  but  practitioners  get  along  very  well  indeed  without 
it.  It  has,  however,  now  become  of  vital  importance  to 
the  apothecary,  and  he  will  do  well  to  prayerfully  con- 
sider before  he  puts  together  the  strange  combinations 
commended  to  him  by  physicians  who  do  not  see  what 
earthly  use  chemistry  is  in  the  practice  of  medicine. —  Va, 
Medical  Monthly. 
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Post-Centennial  Microscopical  Notes. 

By  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  a  great  exhibition,  like  the  one  recently  held  in 
our  city,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  note  some  facts 
which  have  a  bearing  on  that  branch  of  human  skill  and 
science  'which  is  supposed  to  be  cultivated  in  this  section 
of  the  academy,  viz.,  microscopy. 

Conscious  incompetency  would  deter  me  from  attempt- 
ing a  description  of  all  the  microscopical  exhibit  offered  at 
our  Centennial.  I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  to  consider 
with  me  some  subjects  in  which  you  and  all  workers  with 
microscopes  are  interested,  but  which  did  not  and  could 
not  find  fitting  expression  in  the  reports  of  the  eminent 
judges  on  that  occasion.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  the  results  of  work,  without  embrac- 
ing with  admiration  or  neglecting  with  total  indifference 
the  workman,  and  this  I  propose  to  do  from  my  own 
stand-point  of  observation,  which  is  that  of  an  interested 
observer  of  the  field,  rather  than  an  active  laborer  therein. 

Common  courtesy  leads  me  to  speak  first  of  the  well- 
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known  foreign  instruments  which  were  displayed  doubtless 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  being  looked  at  by  all 
observers.  Ornate  show-cases  have  no  essential  connection 
with  microscopy,  they  belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  distinct 
branch  of  mechanics.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  entertain  you 
with  their  description.  Neither  does  needlessly  massive 
brass-work  necessarily  give  stability  nor  perfect  motions 
to  microscopes ;  therefore  such  specimens  of  brazen 
elephantiasis  I  will  not  further  diagnose  at  this  time. 

The  improved  form  of  the  Ross  instrument  in  which  the 
fine  adjustment  is  removed  from  the  upper  and  placed 
beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  body,  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  pattern.  Greater  accuracy  of  motion  is 
secured  along  with  improved  appearance.  The  wart  is 
placed  under  the  nose  instead  of  on  it,  that  is  all.  Like 
most  other  English  microscopes,  tlie  distance  hetween  the 
focal  point  and  eye-piece  is  changed  every  time  the  fine 
adjustment  is  touched^  and,  therefore,  the  magnifying 
power  is  constantly  altering,  and  is  perceptible  under 
highest  powers.  The  new  form  is  stronger  and  more  steady 
than  the  old  one,  and  less  massive.  The  binocular  prism 
is  a  fixture  in  the  body,  and  does  not  change  position 
while  focusing.  The  Ross  stage  is  still  too  thick,  neces- 
sitating special  and  expensive  apparatus  for  obliquest 
light.  The  finish  of  these  instruments  is  good,  but  not  the 
best,  and  the  motions  are  smooth ;  but,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  had  the  hypercritical  judgments  of  American 
microscopists  been  earlier  known,  that  eminent  firm  would 
have  displayed  superior  work  to  that  we  have  seen. 

Beck's  large  stand  has  more  grace  of  form  than  any 
other  foreign  microscope;  and,  in  excellence  of  finish,  was 
superior  to  any  other  foreign  instrument  on  exhibition. 
In  my  opinion  the  stage  is  mechanically  defective.  It  has 
no  adjustment  for  eccentric  concentric  rotation,  and, 
therefore,  seldom  turns  in  the  optical  axis.  Its  mechanical 
arrangements  for  motion  do  not  remain  in  order  without 
frequent  adjustment,  and  this  results  not  from  neglect  of 
workmanship,  but  from  defective  design.  Better  abandon 
racks  altogether  in  stage  motions  than  spend  time  in 
adjusting  bad  ones.  It  is  common  experience,  in  this 
country,  that  foreign-made  racks  are  not  equal  in  smooth- 
ness of  motion  to  those  made  at  home. 

The  stands  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crouch  displayed  great 
excellence  of  workmanship,  and  this  maker's  aim  has  been 
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to  cheapen  production  without  sacrificing  commercial 
good  work,  and,  I  think,  he  has  succeeded.  His  motions 
are  made  with  more  than  ordinary  foreign  care,  and  his 
instruments  therefore  wear  well.  .  Crouch's  best  stands  are 
supplied  with  the  concentric  adjustable  stage,  thus  adopt- 
ing Zentmayer's  idea,  introduced  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Crouch  allowed  his  name  to  be 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  adjustable  rotating 
stage,  for  it  is  exclusively  an  American  invention. 

The  stands  of  Nachet  are  not  elegant  in  design,  neither 
is  it  the  experience  of  workers  here  that  they  are  con- 
veniently adapted  to  all  kinds  of  scientific  work,  nor  do 
they  continue  in  perfect  condition  after  much  use.  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  American  market  was  largely 
supplied  with  indiff'erent  French  microscopes,  but,  happily, 
that  day  is  past. 

Hartnack's  intruments  were  not  on  exhibition,  but  pre- 
vious experience  has  taught  me  they  compare  unfavorably 
with  other  reputed  first-class  instruments  in  workmanship 
and  finish.  After  experience  with  American  and  English 
microscopes  they  are  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Some 
German  microscopists,  and  their  imitators  elsewhere,  in- 
dulge the  sickly  sentimentality  of  lauding  Hartnack's 
instruments  as  though  tliey  only  were  competent  to  do 
best  work.  In  every  respect,  when  compared  with  Ameri- 
can and  English  first-class  work,  they  are  inferior.  Clever 
working  instruments  in  a  restricted  way  they  are,  but  they 
are  not  the  best. 

From  Germany  I  have  never  seen  first-class  microscopi- 
cal brass-work,  and  much  of  it  has  come  under  my  notice. 
German  microscopes  are  creations  of  deformity,  and, 
speaking  comparatively,  are  not  instruments  of  precision 
at  all.  In  the  great  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
they  will  rapidly  perish  from  sight,  as  rapidly  as  workers 
become  instructed  in  such  things. 

American  microscopes  were  in  the  minority  at  our  exhi- 
bition, if  we  estimate  numbers  alone.  Not  so  if  we 
consider  beauty  of  design,  workmanship,  and  originality 
of  construction.  Among  such  work,  claiming  to  be  first- 
class,  Zentmayer;s  is  pre-eminent.  It  has  no  superior 
anywhere.  The  stands  he  placed  on  exhibition  were  the 
best  microscopical  work  there.  In  all  his  best  stands  the 
adjustable  rotating  concentric  stage  is  used,  and  has  been 
for  sixteen  years,  long  before  any  foreign  maker  conceived 
the  idea. 
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The  "  American  Centennial "  stand,  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  on  that  occasion,  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
It  combines  specialties  of  construction  not  found  in  any 
other  instrument,  and  its  mechanical  finis'h  is  more  perfect 
and  displays  superior  workmanship  to  all  others  in  the 
exhibition  or  elsewhere.  It  is  the  only  microscope  stand 
constructed  on  accurate  scientific  principles.  All  its  opti- 
cal and  mechanical  parts  are  built  around  one  primary 
centre,  which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  instrument.  When 
placed  horizontally,  in  the  position  for  drawing,  the  entire 
microscope  revolves  around  a  centre  which  lies  perpen- 
dicularly under  the  optical  focus.  A  graduated  base  gives 
facility  for  approximative  measurement  of  the  angular 
aperture  of  objectives.  The  top  of  the  stage  is  elevated 
accurately  to  a  level  with  this  centre  of  rotation,  and 
revolves  concentrically  around  the  focal  point.  The  stage 
is  accurately  graduated,-  and  is  adjusted  by  screws  which 
are  turned  only  by  screw-drivers,  and  when  once  centered 
is  not  easily  disarranged  by  careless  trifling  with  inviting 
milled-head  screws.  All  the  illuminating  apparatus,  in- 
cluding the  mirror,  turns  around  the  same  centre,  remain- 
ing always  in  focus,  and  all  degrees  of  oblique  light  from 
1°  to  90°,  are  read  ofi"  at  sight  on  a  graduated  index  level 
with  the  stage.  This  obtaining  and  registering  of  obliquity 
was  perfected  two  years  ago,  and  similar  facility  is  not 
found  in  any  other  microscoiDe.  Its  scientific  value  is 
apparent.*  By  turning  a  large  milled-head  screw  a  stage 
of  extreme  thinness,  which  likewise  rotates  concentrically, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  larger  one,  and  now  your 
achromatic  condenser  and  mirror  may  rise  above  the  stage 
for  illumination  of  opaque  objects,  and  still  the  degrees  are 
registered.  The  fine  adjustment  has  been  removed  from  the 
end  of  the  body,  the  wart  has  been  operated  upon,  not  by 
Esmark's,  but  by  Zentmayer's  process,  and  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  spilled.  It  has  disappeared  entirely.  Still  a 
peculiarly  shaped,  large  milled-head  graduated  screw, 
which  gives  a  comparatively  rapid  or  extremely  slow 
motion,  moves  a  slide  independent  from  the  rack-motion, 
and  focuses  the  entire  optical  body,  thus  always  preserving 

*  It  is  stated,  in  the  Naturalist  for  December,  that  a  firm  from  Rochester, 
New  York,  "  hinged  the  sub-stage  bar  at  the  level  of  the  object,"  but  the 
small  stands  exhibited  by  said  firm  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  were 
not  so  made,  neither  had  they  any  facility  for  registering  obliquity.  The 
firm  in  question  did  not  grasp  Zentmayer's  idea  at  all,  and,  hence  can 
justly  claim  no  priority  of  invention. 
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the  same  relationship  between  the  objective  and  eye-piece, 
an  arrangement  not  found  in  any  first-class  English  micro- 
cope.  The  binocular  prism  is  ground  with  equal  skill 
and  adjusted  with  more  care  than  in  most  other  instru- 
ments that  have  ever  come  under  my  examination;  hence, 
both  fields  appear  coincident,  and  do  not  resemble  the 
longitudinal  section  of  a  cylinder,  one  side  up,  quarter 
way  round  depressed.*  Here,  then,  we  have  a  microscope 
of  home  production,  but  of  surpassing  precision,  and  which 
has  taught  the  skilled  English  makers  a  useful  lesson.  •  If 
they  propose  to  compete  for  the  American  market  they 
must  send  hither  better  work.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken 
chiefly  of  first-class  microscopes,  and  only  of  those  which 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

The  so-called  student's  stands  are  of  equal  importance, 
though  less  elaborate.  All  makers,  foreign  and  domestic, 
furnish  enough  of  these.  Some  are  fit  instruments  for 
scientific  work,  very  well  adapted  to  the  coarser  observa- 
tions in  biology;  but  most  of  this  class  are  not  instru- 
ments of  i^recision.  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  beginners  bad  tools  to  work  with.  Wherever  a  mi- 
croscope is  cheapened  in  cost  by  inferior  workmanship),  it 
is  unfit  for  the  student.  It  had  better  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  expert  who  will  eliminate  its  errors  by  his  previous 
experience.  Drop  all  mechanical  luxuries  in  order  to  re- 
duce expense,  but  give  the  best  workmanship  to  the  be- 
ginner. Much  of  this  class  of  w^ork  sent  here  from  abroad 
is  so  inferior  that  time  would  be  wasted  in  speaking  of  it 
further. 

In  the  construction  of  objectives  great  advances  are  to 
be  noticed.  On  this  subject  my  remarks  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  lenses  only  which  were  on  exhibition. 

The  patent  system  of  Mr.  Wenham,  by  which  correc- 
tions are  obtained  by  a  single  flint  lens,  was  exhibited 
very  fully  before  the  judges.  From  the  i-th  to  the  Y^-th 
were  on  trial.  They  gave  evidence  of  undeveloped  mi- 
croscopical potentialities  of  an  advanced  order,  but  their 
mountings  and  the  mode  of  testing,  justice  compels  me  to 
nay,  were  unsatisfactory.  I  therefore  forbear  judgment 
until  I  shall  see  more  careful  work. 

Mr.  Crouch's  lenses  were  of  the  first  grade  Those  on  ex- 
hibition and  those  seen  since,  without  revealing  any  ex- 

*  The  sub-stage  is  cut  entirely  through  transversely,  which  gives  un- 
usual facilities  for  accessory  illuminating  apparatus. 
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traordinary  optical  qualities,  are  exceedingly  fine  in  field 
and  definition  for  their  cost.  Their  corrections  for  achro- 
matism resemble  strikingly  the  Wenham  lenses. 

Beck's  objectives  form  a  series  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  they  retain  their  character  for  many  excellent  optical 
properties.  Without  aiming  at  maximum  angle,  they  are 
as  nearly  achromatic  as  lenses  can  be  made.  Their  yo^th  is 
not  inferior  in  performance  to  any  other  of  equal  power 
made,  and,  in  use,  is  the  most  satisfactory  lens  of  the 
series.  But  I  must  say  these  objectives — the  adjustable 
ones — are  not  accurately  mounted.  The  screw-collar  jolts 
around  from  degree  to  degree  in  a  way  that  lorbids  hope 
for  the  finest  performance.  The  old  plan  of  adjustment  is 
retained,  viz.,  of  traversing  the  front  combination,  which 
must  be  comparatively  defective.  Lister's  plan  of  adjust- 
ment and  correction  did  well  enough  for  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  modern  microscopy  demands  a  higher  grade  of 
work  than  that. 

Fortunately,  that  demand  is  satisfied.  The  new  ^th, 
so  called  by  Powell  &  Lealand,  brought  into  this  non- 
achromatic  world  by  what  process  of  microscopical  par- 
turition we  are  not  informed,  ranks  highest  of  all  for- 
eign objectives  I  have  yet  examined.  Its  corrections 
reveal  a  bluish-green  light,  and  its  definition  marks  an 
entire  new  era  in  English  microscopy.  It  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  judge  of  this  grade  of  lens  because  of  our  former 
defective  experience.  I  cannot  call  its  definition  brilliant, 
but  it  is  sharp  and  very  accurate.  On  the  margin  of  the 
field  a  good  image  is  formed,  which  is  generally  not  the 
case  in  lenses  of  extremest  angle.  The  mechanical 
mounting  and  splendid  finish  of  this  truly  grand  objective 
should  be  a  stimulus  and  admonition  to  other  foreign 
makers  to  do  likewise.  It  is  useless  to  spend  the  time  in 
such  patient  optical  work  as  this  lens  demands  if  the 
mounting  is  defective.  It  is  superbly  mounted.  Genius 
never  clothes  an  angel  of  light  in  a  beggar's  garment. 
The  American  plan  of  traversing  the  back  combination  is 
adopted,  and  every  expert  knows  its  value. 

From  Germany  I  have  seen  nothing  resj)ectable.  Sev- 
eral of  Zeiss'  objectives  have  come  under  notice  recently. 
His  lower  powers  which  I  have  seen  are  unfit  for  use. 
His  -^th  fails  in  revealing  details  which  our  lower  powers 
show  better.  The  brass-work  is  specially  inferior.  Am- 
plification  is    not    definition.     Power    "  is   necessary    to 
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transport  mountains ;  definition  and  precision  we  demand 
in  studying  atoms,"  I  do  not  see  in  Zeiss'  objectives  too 
much  of  Professor  Abbe's  mathematics,  but  I  do  see  an 
absence  of  finger-skill  which  stamps  them  with  a  national 
characteristic.  Mathematics  never  made  an  objective. 
Like  theology,  it  says,  this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it.  It  is  the 
manner  of  walking  in  that  way,  in  each  case,  which  is  the 
business.  Yet  these  and  similar  grades  use  the  lenses 
continually  recommended  to  students.  This  is  a  serious 
mistake,  and  is  the  explanation  of  much  misinterpretation 
in  biological  Avork.  But  these  foreign  lenses  are  cheap ! 
For  a  dollar  an  optician  will  mount  an  uncorrected  lens 
which  will  do  as  good  work.  Recall  the  results  obtained 
by  Swammerdam,  who  worked  successfully  at  the  anatomy 
of  insects,  and  who  discovered  the  values  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  1664.  Of  Leuwenkock,  who,  with  microscopes 
of  his  own  make,  better  than  some  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  and  cheaper,  discovered  the  organic  muscular 
fibre  cell,  now  attributed  to  Kolliker,  and  who  described 
accurately  the  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
Of  Malpighi  and  Grew,  who  first  used  the  microscope  in 
anatomy,  and  who  made  many  discoveries  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants.  Of  Dr.  Hook,  and  Baker,  and  Adams,  and 
the  earlier  work  of  Ehrenberg.  They  observed  with 
cheaper  lenses  and  did  better  work  than  can  be  done  with 
the  glasses  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  Is  anything 
cheap  which  misinterprets  nature  ?  Do  you  give  the  stu- 
dent in  astronomical  science,  or  in  spectroscopy,  or  in  sur- 
veying, or  the  chemist,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  mechanics, 
bad  tools  to  work  with  ?  Why  should  the  biological  stu- 
dent be  specially  degraded  ?  Give  him  the  hest  objectives. 
Cheapen  their  production  as  much  as  possible,  but  never 
at  expense  of  their  optical  performance,  because  his  func- 
tion is  to  interpret,  not  only  the  genesis  and  structure  of 
present  organization ;  but  equally,  the  vast  and  sacred 
mysteries  of  extinguished  ages.  True  microscopy  is  the 
fertile  branch  of  the  great  tree  of  a3sthetics.  Its  revela- 
tions are  the  minute  and  beautiful  things  in  nature,  and 
when  these  are  shown  without  optical  distortion,  we 
realize  that  splendor  and  grace  are  the  common  garments 
of  all. 

American  objectives  are  not  behind  the  best  from 
abroad.  I  shall  speak  chiefly  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Tolles, 
because  others  of  home  product  which  I  have  seen  have 
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been  disappointing.  It  is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  Mr. 
Tolles'  work  than  of  that  of  any  other  optician,  because 
no  two  of  his  lenses  that  I  have  seen  are  alike ;  and  that 
dissimilarity  is  evidently  designed,  and  not  accidental. 
Most  surely  his  guide  is  not  Lister,  nor  Amici,  nor  Abbe ; 
but  his  genius  is  more  comprehensive  than  all  these  com- 
bined. The  true  optician  is  he  who  can  vary  his  formula 
at  will  to  obtain  other  or  finer  results.  To  work  by  rule 
is  mechanical  and  may  be  taught  an  apprentice ;  it  is  never 
marked  by  progressive  excellence.  The  power  to  direct 
your  steps  at  will,  while  threading  the  labyrinth  of  optical 
construction,  marks  the  master.  That  Mr.  Tolles  can  do. 
In  him  are  greater  optical  possibilities  in  the  construc- 
tion of  lenses  for  the  microscope  than  in  any  other  maker, 
and  my  judgement  is  based  solely  on  work.  Still  I  have 
seen  many  lenses  of  his  make  which  disappointed  me 
greatly,  because  to  gain  some  special  point  other  qual- 
ities which  I  happened  to  value  most  were  sacrificed. 
But  when  I  detected,  by  larger  experience,  that  all  this 
was  designed,  and  not  accidental,  my  appreciation  in- 
creased. 

It  is  more  amusing  than  instructive  to  hear  learned  pro- 
fessors define  the  limit  of  microscopical  vision  and  the 
angle  of  aperture  of  objectives.  They  gravely  tell  us 
moreover  that  penetration  and  resolution  are  incompatible 
qualities  in  lenses.  Possibly,  in  a  degree,  they  may  be 
80,  but  that  degree  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  professional 
experience.  I  can  indicate  objectives  of  Mr.  Tolles'  make 
of  extreme  angle,  yet  their  penetration  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  they  form  the  best  lenses  I  know  for  best  histological 
work  by  central  light,  showing  details  with  a  brilliancy 
which  I  never  saw  otherwise.  A  recent  -^  which  came 
into  the  world  not  by  oblique  presentation  exclusively,  is 
the  highest  standard  to  which  I  can  refer.  It  is  high 
commendation  to  compare  any  lens  with  Powell  &  Lea- 
land's  new  i,  but  Mr.  Tolles'  last  -^  is  superior  in  most 
resp€;cts.  Alike  in  power,  the  English  lens  has  a  remnant 
of  London  fog  in  its  construction ;  the  Boston  one  is 
brilliant  and  clear  as  crystal.  Moreover  the  Boston  glass 
shows  clearly  structural  details  beyond  the  penetration  of 
the  English  lens,  without  change  of  focus.  Both  are 
used  wet  or  dry.  The  ^^  has  a  separate  front,  the  -^  is  set 
for  dry  work  by  adjusting  the  screw-collar;  this  plan  is 
more  convenient   than  the  separate  front.     A  recent  |^, 
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l)earing  the  name  of  Spencer,  from  whom  we  naturally 
expect  much,  gave  results  not  elsewhere^obtained.  in  len- 
ses of  that  grade  and  cost — student's  objective  at  $20.00 
— but  it  was  triumphantly  under-corrected,  and  all  ablaze 
with  orange  light. 

I  see  cause  to  fear  that  micro-photography  may,  for  a 
time,  retard  the  best  construction  of  lenses  for  histological 
work;  especially  that  oblique  micro-photography,  whose 
best  results  are  often  only  defraction  spectra,  which  leave 
it  doubtful  whether  the  lens  or  illumination  was  the  chief 
factor  in  obtaining  the  result.  Photography,  at  its  best, 
gives  only  approximate  representations  of  delicate  struc- 
tural details;  and  it  is  not  yet  proven  that  objectives  so 
aiflicted  with  strabismus  are  best  for  biological  work. 

Our  best  modern  high-angle  lenses  have  in  them  optical 
capacities  not  adequately  developed  by  our  .present 
defective  plans  of  illumination.  Universal  absence  of 
absolute  central  light  marks  most  microscojies,  and  accu 
rate  means  of  obtaining  it,  modified  or  concentrated  at 
will,  is  a  greater  need  at  the  present  time,  than  further 
improvement  in  lenses.  If  we  observe  critically,  all 
minutest  details,  as  shown  under  most  microscopes,  are 
fringed  with  diffraction  phenomena  which  can  be  removed 
often  by  simply  improving  the  light.  Even  for  coarser 
microscopical  work  attention  to  the  light  is  universally 
neglected.  Most  instruments  have  no  adequate  provision 
whatever  for  accuracy  of  observation,  hence  misinterj^re- 
tation  is  so  common  under  the  higher  powers.  The  Ameri- 
can microscopist  has  lenses,  in  common  use,  which  will 
easily  define  bacteria  if  our  means  of  illumination  shall  be 
improved. 

The  results  of  microscopical  work  have  interested  our 
members  on  many  occasions.  Processes  of  demonstration, 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  have  given  preparations  of 
higher  character  than  were  attainable  before.  Our  market 
is  still  too  liberally  supplied  with  foreign  refuse  material 
of  this  kind.  Best  work,  in  this  department,  is  always 
kept  at  home.  We  import  that  which  is  unsaleable  abroad. 
To  this  statement  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  In  animal 
histology  no  one  now  hopes  to  see  any  foreign  work  worth 
having.  In  pathology,  always  more  difficult  of  demon- 
stration than  normal  tissues,  we  expect  neither  appre- 
ciation nor  help  from  beyond  the  sea ;  yet  it  is  not  from 
talking  members  of  pathological  societies  that  we  obtain 
Vol.  VI.— 15 
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best  work.  The  Army  Medical  Museum,  at  Washington, 
has  produced  the  finest  pathological  work,  that  is,  work 
retaining  most  structural  details,  if  not  most  neatly 
mounted,  that  I  have  seen  from  other  sources.  In  our 
Centennial  there  was  nothing  respectable  from  abroad  in 
this  department.  Some  of  this  imported  stuff  from  Ger- 
many is  abominable. 

In  demonstrating  and  mounting  botanical  subjects,  this 
country  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  all  others.  Some 
workers  here  offer  x>reparations  which  are  models  of  tech- 
nological skill  and  of  surpassing  neatness.  Every  cell  is 
revealed  without  dissection,  and  differentiated  by  double- 
staining  in  most  beautiful  manner.  But  in  this  kind  of 
work  all  structural  details  are  not  preserved.  The  cells 
are  empty.  None  but  the  botanist  will  ever  do  best 
botanical  microscopical  work.  If  he  knows  not  by  pre- 
vious study  of  the  fresh  tissues,  what  nature  puts  in  them, 
he  will  not  be  successful  in  revealing  them  best  in 
mounted  preparations. 

Biological  science  is  not  to  be  studied  from  microscopi- 
cal slides,  no  more  than  from  stuffed  animals  or  dead 
shells  in  our  museums.  Botanists  do  not  get  best  educa- 
tion by  pouring  over  mounted  sj)ecimens,  however  beauti- 
fal  they  may  be,  no  more  than  they  do  by  daily  browsing 
on  the  dessicated  vegetation  in  herbasia  or  hay-stacks. 
We  must  go  to  the  living  for  the  best  use  of  our  instru- 
ments, and  a  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  structural  detail 
is  essential  before  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve 
such  details  in  mounted  preparations.  Some  post-centen- 
nial work  in  botany,  aiming  at  that  result,  has  been 
exhibited  before  the  section  in  which  every  cell  showed 
the  cell  anatomy;  the  nucleolus,  nucleus  protoplasmic 
contents  and  cell  wall  were  all  apparent  at  one  view. 
Demonstration,  which  falls  short  of  this,  is  unsatisfactory 
because  important  morphological  details  are  not  brought 
out,  and  such  work,  like  fossils  in  the  rocks,  belongs  to  a 
past  era  in  microscopical  technology. 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

One  of  those  j)eculiarly  enthusiastic  meetings  that 
occur  periodically  was  held  by  the  San  Francisco  Micro- 
scopical Society  on  Thursday  evening,  February  15th,  in 
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their  new  rooms,  winch  were  crowded  with  Resident, 
Honorary,  Life  and  Corresponding  members.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Burdick,  a  member  of  the  American  Postal  Micro-Cabinet 
Club,  on  a  circuit  located  in  Wisconsin,  was  present  as  a 
visitor. 

Mr.  Hanks  added  to  the  cabinet  some  fossil  ( ? )  shells 
i'ound  piled  in  great  heaps  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  on 
the  borders  of  New  River,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore  donated  three  slides  mounted  by  him 
in  glycerine  with  the  following  objects:  Poly  sip  honia 
Woodii  (?),  Ceramium  DiapJianeum^  and  Gelidiuni 
Corneum^  all  being  specimens  of  Algae  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  first  and  third  being  in  fruit  showing  sx)ores, 
tetraspores  and  ceramidium. 

Mr.  Kinne  presented  two  slides  mounted  by  him  with 
marine  diatoms,  from  Oakland  Creek,  showing  fnistules 
of  three  species  of  pleurosigma,  two  of  navicula,  and  one 
each  of  pinnularia  and  melosira. 

Mr.  Burdick  presented  two  slides  mounted  by  him  with 
crytals  in  skin  of  Macrosita  Carolina  and  Hyalodiscus 
subtilis,  in  situ^  transparent. 

The  slides  donated  were  examined  and  found  to  be  all 
worthy  additions  to  the  Object  Cabinet,  while  those 
mounted  in  glycerine,  by  Mr.  Moore,  provoked  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  of  that  medium  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  particular. 

Dr  Edwards  instanced  several  cases  where  the  latter 
had  worked  admirably,  where  glycerine  failed,  particularly 
in  mounting  objects  with  calcareous  matter  in  their  tissues. 

DIPHTHERIA    ON   THE    STAGE. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Mouser  exhibited  a  slide  mounted  by  him 
with  a  portion  of  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  made  some 
extended  remarks  regarding  the  fungoid  theory  of  its 
development ;  he  assuming  that  such  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  He  said  that  the  members  would  find  in 
the  specimen  of  diphtheritic  membrane  on  the  slide, 
epithelial  cells  in  various  stages  of  formation  and  dis- 
integration, mucus  and  pus  corpuscles ;  also,  spindle- 
shaped  bodies,  distributed  with  some  regularity,  indicating 
some  sort  of  organization,  though  there  are  no  indications 
of  blood  vessels.  Some  authors  suppose  the  membrane  to 
be  composed  of  hardened  mucus.  It  seemed  to  the 
Doctor  to  be  an  exudation,  and  that  the  spindle-shaped 
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bodies  alluded  to  were  fibre  cells,  or  smooth  muscular 
fibre.  He  had  not  been  able  to  detect  anything  that  he 
could  say  was  certainly  fungi,  although  they  have  been 
thought  to  cause  the  disease.  In  1858  Dr.  T.  Lay  cock,  of 
Edinburg,  conceived  the  idea  of  its  being  caused  by  a 
parasitic  fungus,  and  the  fact  was  noticed  in  BraitJiwait^ s 
Retrospect^  in  July,  1859,  Part  39.  In  Aitkin'^s  Practice 
of  Medicine^  Yol.  1,  page  516,  it  is  said:  ''Vegetable 
growths,  as  oidium,  occur  in  the  pellicle  of  diphtheria  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  been  reported  by  some  as  a  con- 
stant occurrence.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so,  and 
the  accidental  existence  of  such  vegetable  growths  is  no 
evidence  that  epiphytes  have  any  essential  connection 
with  cases  of  dij)htheria."  In  Beale's  Microscope  in 
Practical  Medicine^  page  188,  he  says  :  "  It  is  true  that 
in  many  cases  sporules  of  fungi  are  met  with,  but  many 
circumstances  prove  satisfactorily  that  they  merely  grow 
in  the  false  membrane  as  a  nidus  favorable  to  their  devel- 
opment, and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  its  pro- 
duction." On  the  page  opposite  this  paragraph  he  has 
two  figures,  neither  of  which  shows  any  fungi. 

This  fungus  theory  was  revived  in  Germany,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  made  use  of  salicylic  acid  to  destroy 
the  fungi ;  they  have  abandoned  this,  however,  and  are 
now  using,  as  a  local  application,  warm  water  and  steam. 
The  Doctor  concluded  with  the  statement,  that  "  the 
generally  received  opinion  in  the  medical  profession,  at 
the  present  time,  is  that  the  disease  is  constitutional  in  its 
nature,  and  I  think  microscopic  observation  does  not  prove 
the  contrary." 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Mouser  being  so  essentially  in  op- 
position to  those  expressed  by  Dr.  Edwards  at  a  former 
meeting,  the  latter  gentleman  was  requested  by  Dr. 
Woolsey,  of  Oakland,  who  seemed  to  favor  the  fungoid 
theory,  to  say  a  few  words  on  his  side  of  the  question. 
Doing  so,  he  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  microscope  being 
the  only  instrument  able  to  decide  the  question,  and  then 
must  be  used  by  careful  illumination  and  manipulation, 
with  powers  of  one  thousand  diameters  and  upward.  He 
believed  that  diphtheria  was  local  in  the  beginning,  and 
spread  by  fungoid  growth,  and  explained  what  he  had 
seen,  as  well  as  others  wlio  had  made  the  matter  a  study, 
in  the  way  of  watching  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  fungus.     He  used  the  blackboard  to  explain  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  certainly  convinced  all  present  that  his  faith 
was  firm  regarding  his  theory,  and  that  he  believed  the 
proper  use  of  salicylic  acid  would  destroy  the  fungus  and 
cure  the  disease.  - 

After  an  interchange  of  general  conversation  the  matter 
of  illumination  came  up  while  examining  the  markings 
on  some  of  the  diatoms  presented  earlier  in  the  evening, 
and  as  Dr.  Edwards  is  not  only  an  authority  on  diatoms, 
but  has  naturally  made  the  study  -of  the  best  method  of 
bringing  out  their  beautiful  peculiarities  very  thorough  ; 
he  was  requested  to  state  to  all,  what  he  had  to  one  or  two 
privately,  regarding 

THE   BLUE    RAY   IN   MICROSCOPY. 

With  a  few  remarks  as  a  preface,  he  proceeded  at 
length  to  explain  and  illustrate  a  matter  which  he  stated 
he  considered  of  great  interest  and  extreme  importance 
to  every  member  as  a  w^orking  microscopist,  namely,  the 
character  of  the  mode  of  illumination,  made  use  of  in 
viewing  more  particularly  the  finer  so-called  "  test  ob- 
jects," the  diatomace^.  His  first  experiments  were  made 
in  the  summer  of  1863,  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  modern  achromatic  objective.  The  results  were 
made  public  at  meetings  of  the  American  Microscopical 
Society,  November,  1865,  and  subsequently.  He  first 
found  that  when  using  two  objectives  of  the  same  power 
and  angular  aperture  on  the  same  object,  that  with  one 
he  had  to  use  a  greater  obliquity  of  the  illuminating 
beam  than  the  other  to  obtain  the  same  result.  If  now 
a  piece  of  blue  glass  were  interposed  in  the  course  of  the 
beam  of  light,  details  could  be  seeii  with  the  poorer  lens 
as  well  as  with  the  better  one,  with  the  same  obliquity 
of  illumination,  and  with  a  less  obliquity  with  the  best 
lens.  Also,  if  yellow  glass  were  used,  a  greater  obliquity 
Avas  necessary  with  both  lenses.  Also  details  were  better 
seen  with  sunlight  than  with  kerosene  light,  better  with 
kerosene  than  gas,  better  with  gas  than  with  a  candle ; 
all  with  the  same  obliquity  of  illumination.  The  blue 
color  most  favorable  for  illumination  he  found  to  be  that 
answering  to  the  point  in  the  spectrum  where  the  maxi- 
mum of  chemical  force  or  actinism,  resides.  From  this 
he  framed  a  theory  ot  vision,  that  it  was  due  to  the  chemi- 
cal action,  and  further  experiment  and  experience  tended 
to  confirm  this  conclusion.     The  best  way,  he  found,  to 
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get  such  monochromatic  illumination  was  by  means  of  a 
prism  properly  mounted.  Evidently  sunlight  was  the  best 
to  use  in  microscopic  work — kerosene  next.  He  begged 
to  remind  the  members  that  color-blindness,  or  the  inablity 
to  distinguish  colors,  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
that  the  eyes  were  not  always  to  be  trusted.  He  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  kind  of  light  could  be  used 
to  illuminate  objects  that  would  change  their  apparent 
character  very  materially,  or  even  make  them  disappear  en- 
tirely, and,  in  illustration,  illuminated  a  colored  chart  of  the 
spectrum  by  means  of  gaslight,  kerosene  light,  sodium  light 
and  magnesium  light.  In  the  sodium  light,  all  the  colors 
but  yellow  disappeared,  while  in  the  magnesium  beam, 
certam  colors  appeared  that  could^  not  be  seen  in  gaslight. 
He  also  showed  how  colors  could  be  tested  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  and  said  that  this  was  one  of,  if  not  the 
best  method  of,  testing  the  correction  for  colors  of  micro- 
scope objectives.  In  this  way  he  showed  that  this  now 
much-talk-of  "  mazarine  blue  "  glass  was  not  blue  at  all, 
but  more  purple,  as  it  transmitted  a  large  amount  of  red 
light  along  with  blue  and  other  colors. 


Fairmount  (Philadelphia)  Microscopical  Society. 

Meeting  held  February  15th,  1877.  The  Secretary  read 
a  paper  on  Fucus  Vesiculosus,  giving  a  detailed  botanical 
description  of  the  plant  and  its  method  of  reproduction. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  researches  of  Tlmret  on  the 
fertilization  of  the  sporangia  by  tUe  antherozoids.  The 
practical  application  of  Kelp — the  ashes  of  the  dried  plant 
—were  dwelt  upon  and  fully  explained.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  slides  of  the  receptacles. 

The  President,  Dr.  Griffith,  exhibited  a  slide  of ''  Pacin- 
ian body  from  mesentery  of  cat,"  double  stained,  by 
means  of  carmine  and  indigo-carmine.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  very  lucid  description  of  nerve  fibres  and  the 
part  they  assume  in  the  animal  economy. 

Two  currant  twigs  were  shown,  one  of  which  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  fungus,  ttihercularia  vulgaris^ 
the  other  showed  the  transition  from  this  fungus  to  nec- 
tria  cimiahirina.  Verbal  descriptions  Avere  given  of  the 
fungi  and  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other. 

Specimens  of  natural  and  also  calcined  infusorial  earth, 
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such  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  were  shown 
and  examined  under  the  microscope. 

This  Society  has  recently  had  quite  an  honor  conferred 
on  it  b}^  the  election  of  its  Secretary  Wm.  C.  Stevenson, 
Jr.,  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Belgian  Micro- 
scopical Socity  of  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Gleanings. 


Eczema  and  Psoriasis — are  they  Local  Diseases  ? — The 
Dermatological  Section  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, after  hearing  and  discussing  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkley,  adopted  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  Eczema  and  psoriasis  are  distinct  diseases.  The  for- 
mer is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  artificial  dermatitis, 
and  the  latter  from  the  eruptions  of  syphilis,  scaly  eczema, 
and  psoriasis. 

2.  Eczema  and  psoriasis  cannot  own  a  double  causation 
or  nature,  at  one  time  local  and  at  another  constitutional, 
but,  with  other  diseases,  may  have  a  two-fold  cause,  a  pre- 
disposing and  an  exciting. 

3.  Eczema  and  psoriasis,  in  many  of  their  features,  re- 
semble the  accepted  constitutional  diseases  more  than 
they  do  to  those  recognized  as  local. 

4.  Eczema  is  most  properly  likened  to  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes — it  is  very  probable  that  some  attacks 
called  catarrh  are  eczema  and  psoriasis  of  the  mucous 
tissue. 

5.  Both  eczema  and  i^soriasis  resemble  gout  and  rheu- 
matism in  certain  respects,  and  are  dependent  upon  a 
somewhat  similar,  although  as  yet  unknown  constitutional 
cause ;  much  of  the  skin  lesion  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  local  result  or  remains  of  the  diseases. 

6.  There  as  yet  exists  no  microscopical  or  physiologi- 
cal proof  that  eczema  and  psoriasis  are  the  sole  result  of 
local  cell  disorders,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  or  due 
alone  to  perverted  nerve  action. 

7.  Local  causes  play  a  very  important  part  in  this  eti- 
ology of  eczema.  They  are  probably  inoperative  in  psoriasis. 

8.  Local  treatment  is  often  insufiicient  alone  to  remove 
the  lesion  of  eczema  and  psoriasis,  and  cannot  prevent  or 
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delay  relapses ;  its  success  does  not  necessarily  demon- 
strate the  local  nature  of  these  affections. 

9.  Constitutional  treatment  alone  and  singly  can  cure 
many  cases  of  eczema  and  psoriasis,  and  prevent  or  delay 
relapses  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Under  consti- 
tutional treatment  is  included  every  agency  not  properly 
classed  among  local  measures. 

10.  The  total  weight  of  evidence  and  argument  is  that 
eczema  and  psoriasis  are  both  manifestations  of  constitu- 
tional disorders,  and  not  local  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Iron  as  a  Keconstructive  Agent. — M.  Dujardin  Beau- 
metz  ("  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ")  is  not  a 
believer  in  the  therapeutical  virtues  of  iron  in  anaemia  and 
chlorosis.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  lessened 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  blood  of  anaemic  and  chlorotic  pa 
tients,  he  says  that  this  diminution  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, being  ten  to  twenty  centigrammes  at  the  most, 
of  the  total  amount  of  two  grammes  of  iron  in  five  litres 
of  the  blood  of  an  averaged-sized  adult.  Now,  according 
to  Boussingault,  the  daily  food  introduces  into  the  body 
ten  to  twenty  centigrammes  of  iron ;  consequently,  the 
loss  of  iron  may  be  made  up  by  the  food  alone.  There- 
fore, instead  of  supposing  the  mineral  tonics  to  replace  di- 
rectly what  the  blood  lacks,  it  is  much  easier  to  believe, 
he  says,  that  these  act  in  anaemia  simply  as  stimulants; 
and  in  order  to  enrich  the  blood  we  should  have  recourse 
to  those  medicinal  agents  which  excite  nutrition.  In 
young  girls,  M.  Beaumetz  is  much  better  satisfied  with 
gymnastic  exercise  and  hydrotherapy  than  with  ferrugin- 
ous medicines.  Moreover,  if  the  latter  are  oftener  power- 
less in  chlorosis,  they  produce  harm  by  disturbing  the 
digestive  functions.     Arsenic  is  more  valuable  than  iron. 

Alcohol  as  Food. — Dr.  R.  T.  Edes,  in  a  study  on  this 
subject,  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Under  some  circumstances  alcohol  may  be  a  food. 
Thus  (a).  Deprivation  of  nourishing  and  sufficiently 
varied  and  abundant  rations,  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  laborers,  etc.  (h).  When  for  any  reason  ordinaiy 
food  is  not  well  assimilated,  or  the  system  has  become 
habituated  to  alcohol,  as  in  some  rare  instances  of  habitual 
topers,  and  in  some  wasting  diseases.  This  substitution 
should  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice. 

2.  The  healthy  man  with  a  full  and  varied  supply  of 
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food  needs  absolutely  no  alcohol.  Wine  with  food  some- 
times assists  digestion,  but  the  digestion  which  needs  the 
aid  is  either  enfeebled  or  overburdened.  The  most  severe 
and  long  continued  labor  can  be  carried  on  better  without 
alcohol  than  with  it. 

3.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  this  is  not  true,  and  where 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  suffices  merely  to  restore  the 
normal  vigor  without  excitement,  the  previous  condition 
is  probably  one  of  somewhat  impaired  vitality,  perhaps 
more  especially  affecting  the  heart.  As  an  addition  to  a 
diet  already  sufficient  alcohol  is,  to  say  the  least,  useless 
in  perfect  health. 

4.  An  occasional  use  of  light  wine  or  beer  is  a  luxury 
and  not  a  necessity.  Experience  shows  that  such  a  use 
cannot  be  regarded  as  seriously  detrimental  either  to 
bodily  or  to  mental  vigor. 

5.  After  a  fatiguing  day's  work  as  a  relaxation  and 
agreeable  change,  or  as  a  prelude  and  assistance  to  the 
digestion  ot  more  appropriate  food,  alcohol  may  be  looked 
upon  as  approaching  more  nearly  to  a  true  stimulant  or 
restorative  than  under  any  other  circumstance  in  health. 
We  then  expect  from  it  neither  intoxication  nor  reaction. 

6.  An  habitual  overdose  of  alcohol  leads  to  degenera- 
tion of  important  organs  and  undermines  the  vital  powers. 

7.  There  may  be  moral  reasons  for  total  abstinence, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  physiology. 

8.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  light  wine  and  beer, 
though  not  desirable  in  a  community  already  in  a  state  of 
ideal  physical  and  moral  perfection,  is  highly  desirable 
as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 


Correspondence. 


Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  by  Prof.  Dawson — A  Criti- 
cism. 

Prof.  Thacker: 

The   following  case,  remarkable  in  many  respects,    is 
reported  by'  Prof.  Dawson  in  the  Clinic^  Feb.  10,  1877 : 

"  Oavannah  here  got  upon  the  table,  and  Dr.  Dawson 
proceeded  to  tie  the  vessel,  which  he  did  just  below  the 
bifurcation.     Nothing  unusual  occured  until   the  sheath 
Vol.  VI.— 16 
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of  the  vessel  was  opened,  and  the  aneurism  needle  waS 
passed  under  the  artery,  and  pressure  made  by  lifting  the 
handle,  when  immediately  the  perspiration  broke  out  upon 
him  and  stood  in  large  drops ;  he  became  deadly  pale,  and 
complained  of  nausea,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  released  all  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  subsided.  When  the  ligature  was 
thrown  around  the  vessel,  and  partly  drawn  home,  the 
same  symptoms  recurred.  The  distress  was  such  that  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  before  the  ligature  was  finally 
drawn  tightly,  and  then  vomiting  occurred,  which  lasted 
several  minutes.  The  respiration  was  markedly  irregu- 
lar and  jerkiiig,  but  soon  became  quiet.  After  the  tieing 
of  the  vessel,  the  commotion  and  whizzing  in  the  tumor 
subsided.  All  was  quiet,  and  the  size  was  apparently 
diminished;  but  in  a  short  time  the  pulsations  returned, 
and  the  tumor  was  as  large  as  ever.  The  pulsations  were 
not  as  strong  as  before,  but  they  were  quite  distinct. 
Placing  the  finger  in  the  wound,  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  plainly  felt  coming  from  below,  and  only  felt  up  to  the 
point  of  ligation;  all  above  that  point  was  quiet,  all  was 
passive,  showing  that  the  carotid  supply  on  this  side  was' 
cut  off,  and  that  the  tumor  was  fed  from  some  other  quar- 
ter. Cavannah  was  put  to  bed,  and  all  went  well  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  w^hen  secondary  hemor- 
rhage supervened.  At  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
Dr.  Dawson  tied  the  vessel  lower  down,  the  hemorrhage 
was  checked,  the  pulsations  in  the  tumor  again  con- 
trolled or  modified  for  a  time,  but  soon  returned.  He 
lived  until  Wednesday  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  died 
from  suffocation,  produced  by  intense  swelling  of  the 
neck,  from  the  sternum  to  the  chin.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  post-mortem  could  not  have  been  had." 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the  patient 
become  deadly  pale,  and  complained  of  nausea  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  was  raised  from  its  sheath  by  means  of  the  aneur- 
ism needle.  What  caused  the  phenomena?  The  cutting  off 
of  blood  supply  to  the  brain?  No;  for  raising  a  vessel 
with  an  aneurism  needle  by  no  means  obliterates  its 
calibre.  The  blood  was  liowing  to  the  brain  ift  as  great  a 
volume  as  before  the  ()j)eration.  What  other  explanation 
remains  ?  This ;  the  surgeon  had  caught  in  his  needle  not 
only  the  carotid  artery,  but  the  pneumo gastric  nerve. 

"  As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  released,  all  the  unpleasant 
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symptoms  subsided."  Why?  Because  the  irritation  to 
the  nerve  was  withdrawn. 

"  When  the  ligature  was  thrown  around  the  vessel  and 
partly  drawn  home,  the  same  symptoms  recurred.  The 
distress  was  such  that  several  attempts  were  made  before 
the  ligature  was  finally  drawn  tightly,  and  then  vomiting 
occurred,  which  lasted  several  minutes.  The  respiration 
was  markedly  irregular  and  jerking^  hut  soon  heoame 
quiety 

What  better  evidence  than  the  above  is  needed  to  show 
that  the  worthy  Professor  ligated  not  only  the  carotid 
artery,  but  with  it  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Cerebral 
symptoms  have  often  before  followed  the  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid ;  but  here  we  have  a  train  of  symptoms, 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  brain-,  coming  on  before  the  course 
of  the  blood  is  checked  in  the  artery ;  increasing  in  vio- 
lence as  the  ligature  is  drawn  tighter,  and  reaching  its 
acme  when  the  cord  has  tightened  itself  about  the  most 
important  nerve  in  the  body. 

''  All  went  well  until  12  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  when 
secondary  hemorrhage  occurred."  Here  is  a  hemorrhage 
coming  on  four  days  after  the  deligation  of  an  artery.  This 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  called  a  secondary  hem- 
orrhage. Where  was  the  primary  ?  How  gracefully  ret- 
icent the  able  Professor  is  as  to  the  source  of  this 
hemorrhage.  Was  it  from  the  common  carotid  ?  Surely 
not;  for  the  ligature  Avas  applied  lower  down  in  this 
vessel  two  hours  after  the  hemorrhage  began ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  credited  that  a  man  could  sufler  hemorrhage 
from  the  carotid  for  two  hours  and  survive. 

It  is  evident  that  Prof.  Dawson  thought  the  hemorrhage 
came  from  the  carotid,  for  he  applied  the  ligature  to  this 
vessel  lower  down^  and  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  the 
pulsations  in  the  tumor  were  again  controlled.  If  the 
hemorrhage  came  from  the  carotid,  the  connection  of  this 
vessel  with  the  tumor  was  shown  to  he  severed  hy  the  very 
existence  of  the  hemorrhage.  When  the  connection  of  the 
carotid  with  the  tumor  was  entirely  destroyed,  how  could 
the  returning  pulsation  be  controlled  by  a  ligature  to  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  vessel  f 

The  patient  died  ten  hours  after  the  second  ligature  was 
applied,  ''  from  suffocation  produced  by  intense  swelling 
of  the  neck  from  the  sternum  to  the  chin.  This  is  a  won- 
derful end  to  a  wonderful  case.     It  is  probably  the  first 
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case  recorded  in  the  literature  of  surgery  where  liga- 
tion of  the  common  carotid  artery  caused  death  by  "  in- 
tense swelling  from  the  sternum  to  the  chin."  This  "  in- 
tense swelling  "  developed  evidently  within  a  few  hours, 
as  no  mention  was  made  of  it  until  a-fter  the  application 
of  the  second  ligature.  The  report  of  the  case  closes  with 
the  regrets  of  the  writer  that  a  post-mortem  could  not  be 
obtained.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a  post-mortem  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  developed  several  interesting  con 
ditions.  For  the  credit  of  Prof.  Dawson  let  us  be  thankfu 
that  it  could  not  be  obtained.  *^* 


Medical  College  Commencement. 

Forty-First  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  ot 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A  brilliant  audience  assembled  at  Pike's  Opera  House 
Monday  evening,  February  26th,  to  witness  the  forty -first 
Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  dress  circle,  parquet,  stage 
boxes  and  balcony  were  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  col- 
lege and  its  graduating  class.  The  stage  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  professors,  and  ministers,  and 
speakers.  Seidensticker's  band  occupied  the  orchestra 
stall,  and  to  its  inspiring  music  the  young  gentlemen 
nominated  to  receive  their  doctor's  degree  marched  into 
the  hall  and  took  the  front  row  of  seats  in  the  parquet. 

Rev.  Sylvester  Weeks  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  faculty,  and  on  the  young  gentlemen  graduates.  Prof. 
D.  D.  Bramble,  Dean  of  the  faculty,  then  made  a  report 
on  the  labors  and  prospects  of  the  college,  which  we  print 
in  full: 

"  The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  have  met  on  this  occasion  to  com- 
plete the  severance  of  the  last  official  link  which  has 
bound  them  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  forty-fijst 
course  of  Lectures  in  that  institution.  This  pleasant  duty 
consists  in  awarding  to  them  the  prizes  earned  by  their 
toil,  by  their  diligence,  and  by  their  exertions — namely, 
the  conferring  upon  them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

''The  numerical  strength  of  the  class  in  attendance  on 
the  present  course,  taking  into  consideration  the  continued 
financial    depression,   compares    favorably    with    former 
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sessions ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  from  present  indi- 
cations our  spring  session  promises  to  exceed  the  excep- 
tionally large  one  of  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year. 
The  individual  members  of  the  class  have  been  gentlemanly 
in  their  deportment,  faithful  in  attendance,  and  studious, 
as  has  been  evinced  in  their  final  examination. 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  college.  We  have  more  than  preserved 
our  existence.  We  have  been  and  are  marching  to  the 
tune  of  progress.  The  institution  is  established  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation,  so  that  there  -need  be  no  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  the  thirteen  hundred  alumni  of  having  the 
diploma  of  an  extinct  college  in  their  possession,  to  mark 
the  period  of  their  entrance  upon  the  important  profes 
sion  which  they  had  elected  to  follow. 

"  The  graduates  of  the  present  class  represent  twelve 
different  States  of  the  Union.  This  fact  alone  indicates 
the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  the  college,  were  there  no 
other  evidence  accessible. 

''  A  year  ago  the  Dean  of  an  institution  self-styled  '  the 
oldest  and  best  medical  college  in  the  West,'  announced 
from  this  stage  the  surprising  statement  that  our  school, 
together  with  all  others,  except  the  one  above  alluded  to, 
was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline,  and  would  soon  become 
extinct.  On  the  contrary,  this  worthy  gentleman  said 
that  (the  oldest  and  best  school)  was  on  the  high  tide  of 
prosperity — its  classes  larger,  the  number  of  its  graduates 
greater,  its  faculty  better,  its  teaching  superior  to  all 
other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Western  country. 

"  We  are  glad  to  say  to  the  above  that  we  have  not 
perceived  any  indication  of  the  decay  in  ourselves.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  not  entirely  endorse  the  self- 
praise  of  our  neighbor.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
school  not  to  have  large  graduating  classes,  but  to  have 
competent  classes.  This  land  contains  already  too  many 
physicians.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  sent  forth  every 
year  from  medical  colleges  to  scourge  the  land  with  their 
ignorance.  The  remedy  lies  in  one  direction  only — make 
the  requirements  for  graduation  so  difficult  that  incom- 
petent men  shall  be  discouraged  at  the  very  threshhold  of 
the  profession. 

"  Let  us  not  by  loud  advertisements  and  bloviating 
speeches  seek  to  bring  into  the  profession  every  dawdling, 
lazy,  gooi-for-nothing  young  man  in  the  land,  but  let  us 
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rather  wait  for  our  classes,  not  seek  them ;  let  us  be  candid 
with  our  students,  pointing  out  to  them  in  the  beginning 
of  their  course  the  trials  and  hardships  which  go  hand  in 
hand  with  every  conscientious  physician.  The  good  old 
Methodists,  when  a  young  man  wishes  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, were  wont  to  ask  the  candidate  if  he  felt  that  he 
was  called.  Would  that  he  could  impress  on  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  studies  our  profession  the  same  need  of 
being,  as  it  w^ere,  called  to  it.  He  who  practices  medicine 
with  a  knowledge  of  his  own  unworthiness,  is  a  Judas  in 
our  midst  and  receives  '  blood  money.' " 

After  music  by  the  orchestra,  the  Eev.  F.  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the  di- 
plomas to  the  graduating  class,  with  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks, the  young  gentlemen  having  filed  upon  the  stage 
at  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  taking  their  position  in  a  semi- 
circle behind  the  seats  of  the  faculty. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  the  fortunate  recipients  of 
the  doctor's  degree : 

J.  Wallace  Allison,  Indiana.  Kichard  F.  Lamson,  Ohio. 
Cassius  E.  Belcher,  N.  Y.        Geo.  W.  Maston,  Nebraska. 
Andrew  L.  Chapman,  Ohio.    William  A.  Rothacker,  Ohio. 
Anson  Coppock,  Ohio.  John  L.  Smith,  Indiana. 

James  A.  DeYore,  Michigan.  John  B.  Stewart,  Missouri. 
Em'l  M.  Donelson,  Kansas.     Robert  B.  Stover,  Tennessee. 
Andra  J.  Freymann,  Ohio.     Wm.  A.  Smith,  Virginia. 
J.  J.  Goodyear,  N^ew  York.     J.  B.  Spiers,  Kentucky. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Penn.     James  L.  Tracy,  Ohio. 
Chas.  P.  Kinney,  Kentucky.    Foster  E.  Wilson,  Iowa. 
W.  McKindree  Houseman,  O.  J.  T.  McPherson,  Ohio. 

This  duty  over,  and  after  more  music.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Thacker  delivered  the  valedictory  address  on  behalf  of 
the  faculty.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the 
graduates  by  Rabbi  Wise,  abounding  with  good  advice 
and  moral  sentiment.  Rev.  Sylvester  Weeks  pronounced 
a  benediction,  and  the  large  audience  was  dismissed. 

We  have  not  space  in  the  present  number  of  the  Medi- 
cal News  to  publish  the  Valedictory  which  occupied 
abont  thirty  minutes  in  its  delivery. 

We  make  some  extracts  from  the  address  of  the  very 
learned  Rabbi  Wise,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Avhich  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest  by  the  vast  audience  which  densely 
packed  the  immense  hall  of  Pike's  Opera  House. 
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ADDRESS  BY  REV.  RABBI  ISAAC  M.  WISE,  D.  D. 

Professors  and  students  having  performed  their  task, 
it  may  not  be  alniss  to  tell  our  friends  now  entering  upon 
the  second  act  in  the  drama  of  life  what  we  'laymen  ex- 
pect of  the  practical  physician  besides  learning  and  ex- 
perience, skill  and  sagacity,  what  makes  the  successful 
and  happy  physician  in  the  end. 

The  physician,  in  the  first  place,  is  expected  to  con- 
sider and  appreciate  his  patient  as  an  intellectual  being. 
Man  is  no  organic  machine,  no  self-sustaining  automaton; 
he  is  an  intellectual  being.  No  physician  must  foi^get 
this  one  moment,  even  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient.  The 
sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  especially 
to  those  who  dive  deeply  into  the  laws  thereof,  without 
paying  sufficient  attention  to  other  laws  and  phenomena 
in  the  physical  and  moral  realms,  mislead  many  a  specu- 
lative mind  to  the  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  man  is 
merely  an  organic  machine.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
each  man  is  a  person,  an  individual,  with  a  peculiar  char- 
acter and  numerous  exceptions  from  the  general  rules  of 
organism.  We  are  told  by  eminent  practitioners  that  the 
ingenuity  and  sagacity  of  the  physician  are  by  far  not 
called  as  much  into  requisition  in  arriving  at  the  exact 
prognosis  by  the  combination  of  symptoms  before  him, 
as  in  the  application  and  modification  of  the  medical 
means  at  his  command  to  the  special  character,  organism 
and  circumstances  of  each  special  patient ;  simply  because 
scarcely  two  men  are  exactly  alike,  and  every  human 
being  distinguishes  itself  by  peculiar  organic  character- 
istics, as  w^ell  as  in  voice,  shape,  gait  and  physiognomy. 
If  man  were  an  organic  mechanism,  all  of  them  must  be 
exactly  alike  in  all  their  functions,  as  all  watches,  clocks 
and  engines  are.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  or 
self-will  in  the  formation  and  functions  of  every  human 
being,  which  points  directly  to  the  agency  of  mind,  free 
and  self-regulating  mind,  which  the  physician  must  never 
forget  to  take  into  fair  and  full  consideration. 

Besides,  the  reciprocity  of  mind  and  body  is  so  well  es- 
tablished a  fact  in  the  medical  science,  that  no  thinking 
physician  can  lose  sight  thereof.  Imagination  is  a  ter- 
rible agency  of  disease  and  death.  Fear,  anxiety,  re- 
morse, disappointment,  love,  jealousy,  hallucination,  wrath, 
and  many  other  violent  emotions  of  the  intellectual  na- 
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ture  have  broken  down  many  a  man's  health  and  sent 
many  to  an  untimely  grave.  Imagination,  confidence  in 
the  physician,  and  self-confidence  are,  perhaps,  most  ap- 
probate medicines,  although  they  are  not  accepted  in  the 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy  of  the  schools.  Persuasion 
and  encouragement  often  prove  most  efficient  stimulants, 
and  the  physician's  countenance  always  exercises  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  patient.  All  that  is  because  man  is  an 
intellectual  being,  and  not  merely  an  organic  mechan- 
ism. *  * 

The  sympathy  existing  between  physician  and  patient, 
which  is  the  approach  of  mind  to  mind — this  may  sound 
mysterious,  nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  of  experience — 
this  sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  to  effect  cures.  I  do  not  mean  to  main- 
tain that  sympathy  without  the  application  of  medical 
means  cures,  but  I  mean  to  say  it  is  of  wonderful  assis 
tance,  because  it  heightens  the  patient's  confidence  and 
sharpens  the  physician's  inventive  genius.  Besides,  none 
can  tell  exactly  why  a  meal  taken  in  pleasant  company 
and  cheering  conversation  is  digested  so  much  easier  than 
one  taken  in  solitude  and  moroseness.  The  medicine, 
like  the  meal,  must  be  digested,  and  sympathy  is  to  the 
former  what  cheerfulness  is  to  the  latter. 

If  the  physician  sees  in  his  patient  an  organic  mechan- 
ism only,  a  mere  subject,  interesting  or  uninteresting,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  disease  or  its  process,  there  can 
be  no  sympathy  between  the  parties ;  for  sympathy  means 
the  approach  of  mind  to  mind  by  a  law  inherent  in  mind 
only.  If  I  am  in  the  physician's  estimation  a  mere  ma- 
chine, how  could  I,  with  confidence,  subject  myself  to  his 
treatment  ?  Perhaps  he  prolongs  my  disease  to  make  my 
bill  so  much  larger.  Perhaps  he  tries  experiments  on  me 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  certain  medicines.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  care  at  all  about  me,  whether  I  suffer  more  or 
less,  recover  or  die.  So  people  who  have  no  confidence  in 
their  physicians  are  apt  to  think,  and  they  have  no  confi- 
dence on  account  of  the  lack  of  sympathy,  and  there  can 
be  none  if  the  patient  appears  to  the  doctor  a  mere  or- 
ganic machine,  a  subject. 

Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  worst  out- 
growth of  modern  civilization  is  the  prevailing  gross  ma- 
terialism, the  indomitable  desire,  or  rather  the  unbridled 
passion,  to  get  rich,  or,  as  they  say,  to  make  much  money, 
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very  much  of  it.  All  society  suffers  of  this  malaria.  It 
undermines  honor  and  integrity,  and  brings  rectitude  and 
manfulness  themselves  into  bad  reputation.  The  politi- 
cian and  statesman  seek  public  position  because  there  is 
a  million  in  it.  The  poet,  author  or  journalist  writes  with 
an  eye  upon  the  market.  The  same  is  the  case  to  an 
alarming  extent  with  many,  many  men  and  women,  in  all 
departments  of  human  productiveness  and  activity.  There- 
fore this  corruption  in  public  life,  therefore  the  astonish- 
ing piles  of  worthless  journals,  books,  and  works  of  art. 
Only  where  free  genius  dictates,  and  untrammeled  talent 
shapes,  the  grace  of  the  Muses  is  poured  out.  Those  who 
toil  for  money  only  can  never  be  great,  and  their  works 
are  produced  for  oblivion.  The  merchant,  banker,  or  me- 
chanic must  be  rich  to  be  respected,  so  corrupt  is  society ; 
the  man  of  genius  bears  his  wealth  and  his  paradise  in  his 
mind,  and  if  he  prostrate  them  for  filthy  lucre,  he  is  pros- 
trated.    He  could  never  be  great.        *  * 

It  must,  furthermore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  physician 
is  expected  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
sciences  of  his  profession,  together  with  the  experiences 
and  discoveries  made  daily  almost  in  the  medical  practice. 
This  is  not  so  easy  now  as  one  might  expect,  for  in  our 
days  the  natural  sciences  are  so  intimately  linked  and 
wedded  together  that  a  clear  understanding  of  one  with- 
out the  aid  of  all  the  others  is  almost  impossible.  Only 
the  man  who  loves  his  profession,  who  loves  science  for 
science's  sake,  can  become  a  thorough  scholar  in  any  de- 
partment of  learning.  Therefore  it  is  expected  of  the 
physician  to  love  and  honor  his  profession,  to  love  science 
for  science's  sake,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  he 
study  carefully  his  cases,  compile  his  experience  for  gen- 
eral use,  and  compare  it  carefully  with  the  experience  of 
other  physicians.  Such  a  physician  will  find  very  little 
time  left  him  to  roam  about  town  with  his  boon  compan- 
ions, or  to  be  spent  in  games  and  pastimes.  He  will  soon 
discover  that  time  is  precious,  life  is  short,  and  the  work 
of  a  physician  is  enormous.  What  one  has  learned  in  col- 
lege is  to  every  professional  man  a  mere  start.  He  has* 
learned  how  to  learn,  how  to  go  at  a  science  and  to  handle 
it  successfully ;  and  those  only  who  never  cease  to  learn,  to 
inquire  and  to  search  become  great  men  at  the  end.  Ap- 
plication, steady  application,  is  the  main  mystery  of  suc- 
cess.    One  may  have  good  luck  undeservedly  for  a  little 
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while,  but  the  charlatan  and  ignoramus  are  soon  dis- 
covered and  superceded. 

It  is  one  of  the  deplorable  errors  of  the  American  mind 
that  we  know  and  can  do  almost  everything  without  hav- 
ing learned  anything.  Because  men  frequently  succeed 
in  commerce  or  also  in  politics  without  any  sort  of  educa- 
tion, and  because  we  are  worshipers  of  Mammon,  we  de- 
claim lustily  about  self-made  men.  This  is  false,  utterly 
false,  with  men  of  science,  and  especially  the  medical 
science,  which  is  the  offspring  of  expei'ience  and  grows 
with  every  passing  day.  Those  who  have  learned  nothing, 
know  nothing ;  and  those  who  learn  not  every  day,  forget 
something  every  night,  to  become  less  qualified  for  their 
vocation  with  every  additional  year  of  practice  As  long 
as  we  lived  in  the  back-woods,  the  so-called  self-made 
man  was  a. tolerable  mountebank;  now  in  the  heart  of 
civilized  society  the  scientific  man  only  can  expect  suc- 
cess. We  can  not  say  why  the  laws  of  Ohio  or  any 
other  State  should  not  declare  it  a  penitentiary  off'ense 
for  any  one,  except  those  who  hold  diplomas  from  char- 
tered medical  colleges,  to  prescribe,  give,  or  sell  medi- 
cines, unless  it  be  on  account  of  our  legislatures  being 
chiefly  composed  of  unosphisticated  farmers  and  self-made 
lawyers ;  but  we  can  say  so  much,  that  intelligent  persons 
shun  quacks,  and  will  place  confidence  in  physicians  who 
are  scholars,  who  love  science  for  science's  sake. 

"  Eight  to  seven,"  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  chronom- 
eter of  the  day.  It  appears  that  the  American  mind, 
having  risen  to  a  certain  height,  can  not  go  beyond  it 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  appears  to  be  true 
in  politics,  where  the  mind  is  incapable  or  rising  above 
the  level  of  party  creeds.  It  is  true  in  quite  a  number  of 
classical  colleges,  working  on  the  same  pattern  for  count- 
less years,  and  tlieir  professors  might  wear  the  same  wigs 
and  cues,  buckled  shoes  and  ornamented  swords  as  did 
their  great  grandfathers.  Let  that  become  true  also 
among  physicians,  and  the  medical  science  will  reach  its 
zero  in  a  very  few  years.  Therefore  it  is  expected  of 
•every  practical  physician  to  be  a  scholar  who  loves  science 
for  science's  sake,  and  daily  contribute  his  mite  from  his 
experience,  observation  and  research  to  the  progress  of 
the  medical  science  that  it  runs  upon  no  sand-bank,  that  it 
stagnates  not  in  still  water;  and  only  such  scholarly  phy- 
sicians who  are  good  and  philanthropic  men  can  justly 
expect  success. 
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What  else  could  stimnlate  a  man  to  be  a  conscientious 
physician,  to  sacrifice  his  days  and  nights,  his  joj^s  and 
amusements,  his  health  and  often  his  life  at  the  sick-beds 
of  his  fellow-men  ?  It  is  a  most  responsible  position  in 
life  which  asks  of  the  apostle  of  JEsculapius  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  physician,  the  honest  and  zealous 
physician,  is  a  high  priest  of  humanity,  wearing  the 
breast-plate  of  science,  the  Urim  and  Thumim  of  philan- 
thropy. Money  can  not  pay  for  it,  the  position  in  society 
is  no  compensation  for  that  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 
Philanthropy,  goodness  of  heart  and  love  for  man,  the 
love  ot  science  for  science's  sake,  can  be  the  only  motives, 
making  a  man  a  trustworthy  physician.  Therefore,  these 
are  the  i)hysicians  who  possess  and  deserve  confidence, 
these  are  the  successful  men  in  the  medical  practice. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  please  remember 
this  brief  advice  of  a  layman  who  is  truly  your  friend,  a 
friend  of  science  and  all  its  apostles.  Go  forth  to  weeping 
humanity  as  messengers  of  love  and  science,  and  God 
may  bless  you  and  your  work. 
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The  Tonic  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  By  E.  L.  Keys,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,   etc.     New   York:  D.   Appleton   &   Co. 

1877.     pp.  83. 

This  little  book  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  a  continu- 
ous treatment  of  syphilis  by  mercury,  used  as  a  tonic  in 
keeping  with  the  demonstrations  oJf  WilboucheAvitch  in 
1874,  that  small  doses  of  mercury  increase  the  number 
of  red  cells  in  the  blood.  Gives  an  account  of  the  hema- 
timetre,  an  instrument  by  which  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles can  be  accurately  counted,  and  describes  the 
manner  of  using  it.  When  to  commence  treatment,  and 
how  long  it  should  be  continued.  One  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  local  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  the  especial  means 
adapted  to  special  lesions.     Many  formulae  are  given. 

This  work  will  prove  a  most  valuable  aid  to  those  who 
treat  syphilis.     We  cordially  recommend  it.      D.  D.  B. 
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Editorial. 


Two  Term  Colleges. — Professional  warfare  has  existed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  city  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  none  has  it  been  carried  to  the  extreme  bitterness 
that  it  has  been  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In  that  city  the  quar- 
relings  have  been  so  heated  that  the  parties  have  conde- 
scended to  indulge  in  the  most  common  blackguardism  and 
ruffianism,  most  disgraceful  to  gentlemen.  Take  up  almost 
any  number  of  any  one  of  the  medical  journals  issued  in 
that  city,  and  you  will  find  it  brimful  of  abusive  person- 
alities of  an  opposing  clique. 

We  would  care  nothing  about  the  disgraceful  quarrels 
of  our  Louisville  friends  except  to  regret  very  much  that 
professional  morality  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  among  them, 
if  it  were  not  that  one  of  the  rings  there,  in  order  to  in- 
flict an  injury  upon  their  adversaries,  had  not  "  set  up  " 
a  plan  (for  it  is  not  worthy  of  any  more  respectful  men- 
tion) to  compel,  nolens  volens^  all  medical  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  to  hold  but  one  session  a 
year  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  not  having  their 
tickets  recognized  by  the  one  term  schools.  One  of  the 
cliques  there  thus  think  that  the  school  presided  over  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Gaillard  will  thus  be  routed  out  root  and 
branch. 

One  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  a  scheme  so 
barefacedly  a  mere  plot  of  a  number  of  maddened  men  of 
a  certain  ring  of  a  city  to  crush  out  a  competitor  would 
have  met  with  any  countenance  from  teachers  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  seems  that  the  faculties  of  a 
number  of  colleges  outside  of  Louisville,  which  hold  but 
one  term  a  year,  have  thought  it  would  be  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  compel  all  other  colleges  to  do  likewise.  It  is 
so  human  to  tyrannize  and  play  the  petty  despot  that  the 
temptation  could  not  be  withstood. 

An  association  has  been  formed,  we  understand,  named 
the  "  American  Medical  Association,"  the  object  of  which, 
as  stated  in  the  Constitution,  '^  is  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal education  in  the  United  States."  But  how  is  it  proposed 
to  advance  medical  education  in  the  United  States?  Is  it 
by  raising  the  standard  of  requirements  ?  Are  applicants 
for  admission  into  medical  colleges  to  be  required  to  ex- 
hibit evidence  of  being  Bachelors  of  Art,  qr,  in  lieu  of  that, 
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to  sustain  an  examination  in  literature  and  the  sciences  ? 
Is  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  diploma  fee  as  a  bribe  to  pass 
an  incompetent  candidate  for  graduation  ?  Is  it  proposed 
that  in  each  city  where  there  are  medical  colleges  that  a 
board  of  examiners  composed  of  physicians  not  connected 
with  any  college  should  examine  and  pass  upon  candi- 
dates fiJr  graduation,  and  not  the  faculties  of  the  respec- 
tive schools  ?  No ;  none  of  these.  The  requirements  of 
graduation  are  made  the  same  as  have  been  in  existence  in 
all  respectable  medical  colleges  for  years  :  Evidence  of  good 
moral  character  ;  be  21  years  of  age ;  have  studied  medi- 
cine under  a  regular  physician,  be  he  a  graduate,  licen- 
tiate, or  merely  practitioner,  for  three  years ;  have  at- 
tended during  the  three  years,  two  full  courses  of  lectures 
in  a  medical  college  in  which  are  taught  all  "  the  seven 
branches "  of  medicine  which  all  good  schools  give  in- 
struction in,  and  some  a  number  of  others,  pass  a  personal 
examination  before  the  faculty  on  all  the  seven  branches 
of  medicine  mentioned  in  Article  II — namely,  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
obstetrics,  surgery,  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine. 
But  the ''' advancement j^^  where  does  that  come  in  at? 
These  are  the  present  old  requirements,  where's  the  "  ad- 
vance7nent  "  of  this  Association  "  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  States  ? "  Well,  be  pa- 
tient, be  patient,  and  we  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  breath.  "  Between  the  beginning  of  the  first  course, 
and  the  end  of  the  second,  more  than  fifteen  months  must 
elapse."  There  you  have  it;  and  for  fear  the  student 
might  be  induced  to  attend  three  courses  of  lectures,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  get  rusty  in  his  studies  in  the 
interval  between  the  end  of  one  course,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  one,  the  college  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  hold  an  intermediate  collegiate  session,  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  withdrawal  of  recognition. 
Really,  it  occurs  to  us  the  Association  should  state  its  ob- 
ject to  be  "  hindrance  of  the  advancement  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States." 

But  this  Association,  like  all  others  having  their 
origin  in  selfishness  and  a  disposition  to  tyrannize,  will 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  It  is  based  upon  no  high  mo- 
tives, it  has  no  exalted  scheme  in  view,  it  has  nothing  in 
it  enduring ;  but  by  the  time  it  has  held  a  couple  of  meet- 
ings, its  members  will  fall  to  kicking,  striking,  and  scratch- 
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ing  one  another,  and  then  it  will  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  the 
oilspring,  as  we  have  intimated,  of  the  blackguardism  and 
ruffianism  of  the  medical  rings  of  Louisville  ;  and  the  vices 
amidst  which  it  was  born  will  soon  eat  out  its  vitals. 

Organizations,  as  medical  colleges,  have  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  which  it  is  an  effort  of  tyranny  to  attempt  to 
deprive  them.  What  a  man  shall  eat,  or  what  he  shall 
drink,  or  what  he  shall  wear  is  nobody's  business.  If  his 
clothes  are  decent,  it  concerns  no  one  but  himself  whether 
they  are  made  out  of  linsey  woolsey  or  broadcloth.  If  an 
individual  has  not  a  right  to  decide  in  such  matters  he  has 
no  rights  at  all.  So  as  respects  a  medical  college.  If  it 
has  not  the  right  to  hold  its  sessions,  of  a  recognized  defi- 
nite length,  as  frequently  in  a  given  time  as  it  wishes,  if 
it  has  not  the  right  to  charge  whatever  fees  it  pleases,  it 
has  no  rights  at  all.  It  has  no  right  to  graduate  incom- 
petent men  to.  the  hurt  of  the  community,  as  an  individual 
must  not  injure  any  one  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives 
as  a  man  and  citizen;  but  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
to  bring  about  the  result  labored  for — the  undoubtedly 
competent  physician — and  the  compensation  charged  for 
the  same,  are  matters  that  intrinsically  belong  to  the  col- 
lege. The  public  good  is  the  great  end  of  education.  In 
medical  education  that  is  subserved  by  sending  forth  men 
well  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  profession,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  how  it  has  been  imparted,  or  what  has  been 
paid  for  it,  so  that  it  has  been  attained. 

What  is  called  the  community,  is  the  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  a  physician's  qualifications.  Think  ye  that  the 
community  cares  or  can  be  made  to  care  what  fees  a  doc- 
tor paid  for  his  education,  or  whether  he  graduated  at  a 
^'  one  term  school,"  or  a  "  two  term  ?"  We  wot  not.  He 
is  the  physician  with  it  who  is  the  best  qualified — he  it  is 
who  will  get  the  business,  who  will  have  the  respect  and 
high  standing  that  belong  to  learning.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  before-mentioned  Association  would  pass  a  rule,  if  it 
could  enforce  it,  forbidding  the  community  to  employ  any 
but  graduates  of  their  so-called  one  term  institutions,  but 
alas  for  them  the  community  would  hold  their  rule  in  con- 
tempt, and  would  patronize  just  whomsoever  it  pleases. 

If  this  Association  or  some  other  would  make  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  education  its  real  object,  and  would 
exhibit  it  by  taking  such  action  that,  j?e7'  se^ii  honestly 
carried  out,  would  do  it,  as  increasing  the  requirements 
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for  graduation,  as  making  necessary  certain  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements  previous  to  matriculation,  adding 
on  additional  branches  to  the  curriculum  of  studies,  then 
it  would  obtain  sympathy,  and  the  colleges  that  refused 
co-operation  would  place  themselves  in  the  position  ^f 
seeming  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  the  public 
good.  But  an  Association  like  this  one,  that  proposes  to 
rank  a  college,  not  on  the  facilities  which  it  offers  to  stu- 
dents for  a  thorough  medical  education,  not  on  its  high 
standard  of  requirements,  but  merely  on  its  willingness  to 
hold  its  sessions  during  particular  times  of  the  year,  and 
to  be  in  session  in  its  collegiate  capacit}^  at  no  other  times, 
has  no  elements  of  success  in  it  whatever,  nothing  to  com- 
mand respect,  and  must  necessarily  fall  to  pieces  .in  a 
short  time.  With  this  precious  organization,  if  a  yclept 
medical  college,  without  clinical  advantages,  its  chairs 
filled  by  ui)start  doctors  without  character  or  position,  no 
means  of  illustration,  having  its  habitation,  may  be,  up 
stairs  in  some  back  rooms  of  a  rickety  old  building  de- 
voted to  mercantile  purposes  from  which  it  may  be  ousted 
any  day  for  non-payment  of  rents,  assents  to  hold  only 
one  session  a  year,  (no  clause  has  yet  been  enacted  in  re- 
gard to  fees)  it  is  in  good  standing,  while  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Virginia,  and  other  two  term  of  the 
most  thorough  and  efiicient  organizations  would  not  be. 
Out  upon  sucn  assumptions.  We  only  speak  our  indi- 
vidual opinion,  but  we  hold  that  a  medical  college  that 
would  enter  an  organization  of  the  kind,  and  make  a  sur- 
render of  its  inherent  rights,  is  not  worthy  of  much 
esteem. 

Holding  two  terms  a  year  is  an  advance  over  the  old 
mode  of  holding  but  one.  It  encourages  attendance  upon 
three  courses  of  lectures.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  it,  at- 
tendance on  three  terms  is  becoming  so  common,  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  it  can  be  made  a  requirement. 
But  how  is  it  now,  and  as  is  proposed  to  be  perpetuated  ? 
Why,  from  the  first  of  March  until  the  first  of  October,  the 
student  returns  home  and  generally  engages  in  school  teach- 
ing or  some  other  employment.  By  the  time  he  returns 
he  has  gotten  pretty  thoroughly  rusty  in  his  studies  of  the 
previous  winter,  and  half  the  session  is  spent  in  brushing 
up.  He  would  like,  perchance,  to  attend  a  third  course, 
for  he  feels  he  needs  the  additional  study,  but  it  would 
delay   his    entering   upon   the   duties   of  the    profession 
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another  year,  and  he  thinks  he  cannot  spare  the  time. 
He  has  fulfilled  the  required  time  of  study,  and  so  he 
offers  himself  for  graduation  with  many  misgivings  as  to 
his  fitness  and  apprehensions  (silly  fellow)  as  to  his  get- 
tijig  through,  but  he  passes.  (We  are  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  students  are  graduated  at  a  number  of  the 
"  one  term  schools,"  which  make  the  most  noise,  with  less 
than  eighteen  mohths'  study,  and  with  attendance  of  only 
a  few  weeks  on  each  of  the  two  courses  of  lectures.)  If 
he  could  enter  upon  a  third  course  without  delay  he  would 
do  it. 

A  little  reflection  would  convince  any  intelligent  un- 
biased mind  that  holding  but  one  course  of  lectures  a 
year  is  a  hindrance  to  medical  education. 


Didn't  Want  to  go  to  Heavfn. — It  was  a  New  Jersey  boy, 
who,  having  done  some  wicked  thing,  and  being  asked  if 
he  did  not  want  to  go  to  heaven,  replied:  "  No ;  I  do  not 
want  to  get  my  fingers  sore  playing  on  an  old  harp." 


Trommer  Extract  of  Malt  Co. — We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  preparations  of  this  company  are  not 
used  by  physicians  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  be.  The 
Extract  of  Malt  with  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Extract  of  Malt  with 
Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Iodide  of  Iron,  and  Extract  of  Malt 
with  Pepsin  are  preparations  deserving  of  confidence. 
The  first  unlike  any  of  the  various  bulky  emulsions  j)ro- 
posed  with  the  object  of  masking  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
the  oil,  in  this  combination  are  found  but  two  sitlstances^ 
and  these  of  almost  equal  value  in  tlie  treatment  of  the 
same  diseases.  The  second  is  an  efficient,  palatable,  and 
stable  combination,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the 
extract  of  Canada  Barley  Malt  and  the  best  quality  of 
fresh  cod  liver  oil;  iodide  of  iron  being  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  dose.  The  third  is  invalua- 
ble in  dyspeptic  disorders,  and  especially  adapted  to  cases 
characterized  by  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  by  nausea. 
It  is  also  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the  wasting 
diseases  of  children,  both  as  a  nutritive  and  to  improve 
digestion  and  assimilation. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Foertmeyer,  S.  W.  corner  of  Central  Avenue 
and  Sixth  street,  has  them  on  sale. 
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Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

jDelivered   at  Pike's   Opera  House,  Fabruary   26,  1S77.] 
By  J.  A.  Thacker,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

We  have  met  together  this  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  Forty-First  Commencement  Exercises  of 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  So  fre- 
quently have  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  taken  part  in  these 
exercises  that  it  might  be  supposed  by  many  that  they  had 
long  ago  ceased  to  excite  in  them  any  active  interest;  and 
that  when  they  engaged  in  them  at  the  close  of  the  differ- 
ent sessions,  it  would  be  pretty  much  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  they  took  part  in  any  routine   collegiate  duty. 

But  such,  let  me  assure  yon,  is  not  the  fact.  Each 
Commencement  is  with  us  pretty  much  as  if  it  were  the 
first — as  if  it  were  the  first  time  we  had  sent  out  a  class  of 
new  doctors  to  alleviate  suffering  and  cure  disease.  An 
unabated  interest  is  awakened,  and  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility is  excited,  none  the  less  in  its  strength  because  we 
have  been  participants  in  the  same  act  many  times  before. 

But  it  can  be  easily  imagined  that  you,  the  graduates, 
would  feel  a  most  intense  interest  in  this  Commencement, 
as  others  like  you  have  in  past  ones  ;  for  on  this  occasion 
you  enter  the  medical  profession — a  profession  on  which 
you  have  staked  your  obtaining  a  livelihood,  your  position 
in  society,  and  your  usefulness.  This  occasion  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  neAV  and  most  important  epoch  in  your  lives ;  for 
a  man's  calling  has  much  to  do  with  his  welfare,  for  weal 
or  for  woe.  In  fact,  a  man's  life  is  made  up  of  what  he 
Vol.  YI.— it 
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does — of  his  acts  ;  and  of  course  the  character  of  these  are 
determined  more  or  less  by  the  nature  of  his  calling.  If 
he  enter  a  profession  like  that  of  medicine,  his  usefulness 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  relieving  pain  and  curing  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  injury  he  may  do  will  consist  largely  in  the 
damage  he  may  intlict,  from  ignorance,  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  those  who  employ  him,  working  death  in 
families  instead  of  restoring  to  health  ;  causing  sorrowing 
instead  of  creating  happiness.  If  not  ignorant,  playing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  suffering,  exciting  hopes  that 
can  never  be  fulfilled,  and  robbing  all  whom  he  can  induce 
to  intrust  themselves  to  him.  Probably,  next  in  import- 
.ance  to  that  of  being  born,  is  the  nature  of  a  man's  pursuit  ■ 
as  regards  himself  and  as  regards  others  if  successful  in 
:that  pursuit,  for  in  the  success  of  it,  whatever  it  may  be, 
depends  his  usefulness  in  life,  his  social  position  and  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  his  wealth  and  power.  Now,  since 
on.  this  occasion,  on  this  celebration  of  the  Forty-First 
Commencement  Exercises  of  our  College,  is  signalized 
your  entrance  upon  the  calling  in  life  you  have  chosen  to 
pursue,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  you  take  the  deep- 
est interest  in  it. 

It  is  usual  in  valedictories  to  medical  graduates  to  ex- 
pend no  little  time  in  extolling  the  medical  professson, 
proving  by  arguments  that  it  is  a  most  noble  one — that  it 
is  second  to  none  other,  not  even  that  of  the  ministry,  if 
the  orator  happen  to  be  surcharged  with  enthusiasm.  But 
I  x^resume  that  all  of  you,  and  all  who  hear  me,  have  fully 
made  up  your  minds  as  regards  its  high  character,  and 
nothing  that  I  could  say  would  change  your  conclusions ;  so 
therefore  I  will  not  consider  myself  remiss  in  my  duties 
if  I  have  but  little  to  say  in  the  way  of  mere  laudations. 
That  all  appreciate  the  calling  to  no  little  degree  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  when  sickness  comes,  when  pain 
begins  to  rack  the  body,  the  physician  is  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  on  him  is  centered  the  hopes  of  the  patient  and 
his  friends  for  relief.  It  is  his  countenance  that  is  closely 
^scrutinized  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  the  sick 
•one.  If  it  betokens  hope  there  is  rejoicing,  but  if  danger 
there  is  grief. 

The  practice  of  medicine  as  a  vocation  or  profession  is 
probably  co-eval  with  man.  From  the  time  our  first  par- 
ents were  driven  from  the  garden  of  Eden  they  no  doubt 
became  subject  to  di-sease,   and  had  occasion  to  seek  the 
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aid  of  medicine  for  relief.  Man's  needs  would  make  the 
establishment  of  a  healing  art  an  early  necessity ;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  most  ancient 
calling.  Dr.  Kalisch,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  British  Medical  Jotirnal,  (Dec.  30,  1876) 
states  that  the  medical  art  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  prac- 
ticed from  early  times  by  a  special  profession  termed  the 
Rapheim,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  embodies  the  oldest  fundamental  laws. 
In  chapter  21,  verses,  18  and  19  of  Exodus,  we  read :  "  If 
men  strive  together,  and  one  smite  another  with  a  stone, 
or  with  his  list,  and  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed ;  if  lie 
rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon  his  staff,  then  he  that 
smote  him  shall  be  quit :  only  he  shall  pay  for  the  loss  of 
his  time,  and  shall  cause  him  to  be  thoroughly  healed." 
Here,  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the  Bible,  we  have  the  re- 
cognition of  a  healing  art,  of  a  profession  whose  function 
it  was  to  treat  diseases  and  injuries,  and  whose  services, 
it  was  the  divine  injunction,  should  be  secured  when 
needed.  Possibly,  as  Dr.  Kalisch  says,  much  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrews  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  famous  for  their  discovery  of  remedies  -and  for 
their  medical  skill,  as  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  Odys- 
sey (Hom.  Od.,  iv,  229-232),  and  by  Herodotus  in  his 
Histories  (Herod.,  ii,  84 ;  iii,  etc).  Embalming  physicians 
are  mentioned  in  Genesis.  In  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  this 
book,  2d  verse,  we  read :  ^'  And  the  physicians  embalmed 
Israel."  During  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  Hebrews  had 
midwives,  as  is  shown  in  Exod.  i,  15-20,  where  it  is  said 
that  God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives  for  disobeying 
Pharaoh  on  a  certain  occasion. 

The  physicians,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  pro- 
phetic order,  enjoyed  great  respect  and  confidence,  and 
were  very  generally  employed,  it  is  stated,  especially 
after  the  time  of  the  exile,  Avhen  even  the  smaller  towns 
had  their  medical  practitioners.  Jeremiah  (viii,  22)  says: 
''  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ;  is  there  no  physician  there  '<!■ 
why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
recovered  ? "  The  priestly  book  of  Chronicles  severely 
blames  King  Asa,  for  not  having  consulted  God,  but  the 
physicians.  In  later  times  the  priests  and  Levites,  says 
Dr.  Kalisch,  who  oflaciated  barefooted  at  the  temple,  had 
a  special  physician  (medicus  viscerum)  to  cure  the  colds 
to  which  they  were  liable.     The  Essenes  particularly  were 
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celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the 
natural  sciences,  (Joseph.,  £ell.  Jud.-,  2,  viii,  6). 

"  The  remedies  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  chiefly 
ointments  (especially  of  balsam,  Jer.  viii,  22  ;  xlvi,  ii ;  ii, 
8.) ;  leaves  of  trees  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12) ;  cataplasms,  (especi- 
ally of  figs  2  Kings  xx,  7) ;  mineral  baths,  (Josep.  Antiq., 
xvii,  vi,  5;  vita^  16);  river  baths  (2  Kings  v,  10) ;  oil 
baths,  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.^  1,  xxxiii) ;  animal  warmth  for 
restoring  the  circulation  (1  Kings  i,  2-4;  2  Kings  iv,  34, 
35).  Music  was  employed  for  dispelling  melancholy  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  16) ;  fish  gall  put  on  the  eyes  to  cure  blindness 
(Tobit  vi,  4).  Of  inward  medicines,  honey  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (Prov.  xvi,  24) ;  several  others 
occur  in  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  where  also  many  chirur- 
gical  manipulations  are  alluded  to,  even  the  insertion  of 
artificial  teeth  (Mishn.,  8habb.  vi,  5).  As  a  kind  of  sani- 
tary police,  the  law  (i.  e.,  the  Levitical  law,  which  is  of 
very  late  origin)  appointed  the  priests,  not  so  much  to 
practice,  but  to  exercise  the  inspection  and  control  over 
the  sick  and  persons  suspected  of  some  endemic  malady, 
especially  leprosy,  and  it  gives,  in  this  respect,  directions 
which  seem  to  prove  very  careful  observation  (Levit.  xii, 
xiii,  xv).  The  laws  of  purification  had,  of  course,  an 
important  sanitary  influence  (Levit.  xii,  etc.)  The  dietary 
laws  also  (Levit.  xi,  etc.)  were  partially,  though  by  no 
means  exclusively,  suggested  by  sanitary  considerations." 

By  tne  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  profession  of 
medicine  was  held  in  high  repute.  In  fact  it  would  seem 
that  a  knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  be  learned,  for  it  is  stated  of  Virgil,  the  poet, 
that  while  residing  at  Naples,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  Cato,  the 
Censor,  not  only  studied  medicine,  but  practiced  it.  The 
works  of  the  learned  Celsus,  on  medicine,  are  extant  to 
this  day,  and  contain  much  knowledge  that  is  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  disease  at  the  present  time. 

Clnist,  as  you  all  know,  added  to  his  office  of  teaching 
and  preaching  that  of  healing  diseases,  and  was  esteemed 
as  The  (Ireat  Physician  ;  and  was  in  fact  the  greatest  phy- 
sician the  world  has  ever  known.  People  flocked  to  him 
from  every  quarter  by  the  hundreds;  bringing  their  friends, 
w^ho  weie  diseased,  to  be  healed.  By  uniting  into  one 
the  offices  of  minister  and  physician  his  influence  and 
power   over  the   people   were  largly  increased. '  And  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  if  to-day  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  also  a  skillful  physician,  his  ability  to  do  good  would 
be  rendered  a  thousand  times  greater,  and  he  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  the  attentions  and  make  his  words  list- 
ened to  by  thousands  who  now  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  him. 

You  thus  perceive  that  the  profession  of  medicine  has 
not  only  now  a  high  position,  but  has  always  been  held 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  the  highest  esteem — even  God 
himself,  when  incarnate,  acting  as  the  Great  Physician. 
In  our  modern  times,  with  the  rapid  progress  science  is 
making,  it  is  including  every  day  a  wider  range  of  knowl- 
edge, and  taking  a  higher  rank  among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

An  eminent  English  physician  in  addressing  recently  a 
class  of  medical  students  said :  "  You  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  facts  of  Nature,  face  to  face  with 
them  from  the  beginning  of  your  course ;  step  by  step 
you  advance  in  the  practice  of  observation  and  reflection, 
from  more  simple  to  more  complex  phenomena,  and  so 
you  learn  to  make  the  order  of  your  ideas  conform  gradu- 
ally to  the  order  of  Nature."  In  the  study  of  medicine 
more  than  in  the  study  of  any  other  profession  an  indivi- 
dual becomes  a  student  of  Nature.  Almost  all  the  natural 
sciences  are  collateral  to  that  ol  medicine,  and  a  more  or 
less  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  it.  So  much  in  fact  is  the  phy- 
sician led  to  dig  and  delve  in  the  placers  of  Nature,  and  to 
observe  her  phenomena  and  laws,  that  he  is  often  led  to  in- 
sist upon  explaining  by  natural  laws  many  things  that  were 
previously  regarded  as  having  their  cause  in  the  superna- 
tural. As  the  distinguished  gentleman  whom  I  have 
just  quoted  says:  "  Men  have  found  it  much  easier  to 
attribute  phenomena  to  some  metaphysical  entity  which 
they  have  created  out  of  a  mental  abstraction,  or  to  evoke 
a  supernatural  cause  to  account  for  them,  than  to  find 
out  the  explanations.  "  Occasions  for  offense,  therefore, 
may  arise  when  you,  as  students  of  nature,  in  your  in- 
vestigations may  give  forth  doctrines  which  conflct  with 
preconceived  notions,  especially  if  these  have  been 
founded  in  superstition,  the  result  of  ignorance,  unavoida- 
ble probably  at  first,  and  afterwards  continued  from  in- 
dolence to  investigate,  or  positive  hostility.  It  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  man,  as  you  will  observe  in  your 
study  of  him,  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agencies  what- 
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ever  phenomena  he  could  not  readily  at  the  time  explain 
by  natural  causes ;  and  then,  having  formed  a  judgment, 
exhibiting  the  greatest  aversion  to  its  being  called  in 
question.  New  truths,  consequently,  although  they  finally 
prevail,  for  error  cannot  always  be  triumphant,  make 
headway  slowly,  sometimes  requiring  a  generation  before 
obtaining  a  general  assent.  Galileo,  you  know,  was  per- 
secuted for  teaching  that  the  earth  revolved — it  being 
believed  that  such  a  doctrine  was  subversive  to  religion, 
but  when  science  so  established  it  that  it  could  not  be 
gainsayed,  it  was  ascertained  that  only  men's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  will  suffered,  and  not  the  divine  will 
itself.  Men  seem  to  forget  that  religion  must  necessarily 
be  in  harmony  with  science — if.it  is  not  it  is  not  religion. 
The  Divine  mind  that  originated  one  originated  the  other; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  he  cannot  make  one 
contradict  the  other. 

At  the  present  time,  as  you  are  aware,  a  fierce  conflict 
is  being  waged  between  the  votaries  so-called  of  religion 
and  those  of  science,  and  as  students  of  nature,  and, 
especially  as  students  of  medicine,  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  it.  The  first  seem  to  feel  re- 
quired to  resist  with  might  and  main  what  the  latter 
promulgate  as  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
From  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press  ministers  denounce 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Beale,  and  other  physiologists 
and  naturalists,  as  if  by  the  researches  of  these  men  reli- 
gion was  about  to  be  overthrown  and  the  world  made  infidel 
by  their  teaching,  as  if  religion  could  be  overthrown  by 
facts  that  might  be  discovered  in  any  department  of 
knowledge.  Men  are  apt  to  believe  that  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  divine  will  are  correct,  and  if,  therefore,  these 
be  assailed  they  take  it  that  the  divine  will  or  divinity 
himself  is  assailed.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
^'  if  a  positive  law  of  nature  is  discovered  which  appears 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  revelation,  the 
law  must  stand,  and  we  must  seek  a  better  understanding 
of  revelation."  The  truths  developed  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall,  and  others,  will  never  injure  religion,  and  as 
far  their  deductions,  or  doctrines,  which  they  endeavor  to 
build  up  on  these  truths,  if  not  correct,  they  will  soon 
fall  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths.  You  need,  therefore, 
have  no  apprehensions  that,  in  your  investigations,  which 
it  is  your  duty  to  carry  on,  that  you  will  widen  the  domains 
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of  materialism  beyond  what,  as  religious  men,  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  do  for  the  safety  of  religion.  You  cannot  do 
more  at  the  most  than  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  some 
theological  dogmas — overthrow  some  superstitious  notions, 
and  let  the  glorious  truths  of  divine  revelation  shine  in 
more  brightly  upon  the  mind.  As  you  progress  you  will 
establish  more  and  more  clearly  the  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  divine  being,  a  supreme  mind.  No  scientific 
researches  have,  in  the  least  degree,  tended  to  disprove 
this  great  fact ;  no  future  laborers  in  the  fields  of  science 
will  ever,  by  their  discoveries,  render  it  doubtful,  but 
they  will  disclose  more  of  that. mind  as  it  lies  hid  in  his 
work. 

Without  wishing  to  stop  to  discuss  the  correctness  of 
the  prominent  theories  of  those  investigators  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  which  are  exciting  so  much 
interest,  and  with  it  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling,  excuse 
me  for  digressing  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  cannot 
possibly  conceive  how  religion  will  be  injured  even  if 
they  turn  out  to  be  true.  As  regards  Evolution,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  many  expressing 
themselves  about  it  who  have  very  incorrect  ideas  of  its 
true  meaning,  I  consider  that  there  is  a  host  of  difliculties 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance,  but  even  if  true,  I  can  not 
imagine  how  it  militates  against  the  belief  that  man  has 
a  soul,  an  immortal  principle  that  will  live  forever.  Even 
theologians  now,  I  believe,  do  not  insist  that  our  earth 
was  created  in  six  diurnal  days,  as  the  unlearned  reader 
might  suppose  from  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  work  of  many  ages.  How 
then  must  the  declaration  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with 
revelation  when  it  is  declared  that  man  was  not  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  act  of  creation,  but  was  evolved  by  the 
action  of  forces  through  long  periods  of  time.  It  would 
follow  none  the  less  that  he  was  created  by  the  Almighty 
in  this  case,  than  that  the  earth  Was  created  by  Him  in 
the  other.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  how  we  anathematize,  for  fear  we  may  be  com- 
pelled at  a  future  time  to  review  and  revise  some  of  our 
anathemas,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  in  times 
past.  Yery  recently  a  clergyman  has  written  a  work 
showing  that  Evolution  is  not  destructive  of  the  religious 
sentiment;  that  it  favors  the  most  exalted  conception  of 
God ;  that  it  brings  Nature  into  harmony  with   elevated 
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religious  feeling,  and  must  be  of  great  service  to  humanity 
in  sweeping  away  many  superstitions  that  have  grown 
up  in  times  of  ignorance,  and  become  associated  and 
deeply  involved  with  religious  emotions. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  a  host  of  difficulties  in  the. 
accei)tance  ol  the  doctrine.  There  are  so  many  facts  that 
go  to  disprove  it  and  render  it  untenable  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  ever  will  be  accepted.  Men  of  science  are  not  in- 
apt to  base  false  theories  on  the  facts  which  they  have  dis- 
covered, and  therefore  their  dicta  should  be  accepted  with 
a  due  degree  of  caution.  Besides  this  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, from  which  their  scientific  attainments  do  not  shield 
them  in  the  least,  and  an  inborn  hostility  to  generally 
accepted  truths,  especially  those  which  tend  to  instil 
humility  in  the  minds:  of  investigators,  and  feel  how 
insignificant  they  are  in  comparison  w^ith  Him  who  created 
all  things,  and  governs  all  things,  and  whose  creatures 
they  are,  not  unfrequently  begets  a  desire  to  overthrow 
those  solid  structures  of  truth  which  have  stood  the  con- 
test of  ages,  and  substitute  in  their  place  the  creations  of 
their  own  fancy. 

In  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  physicians  you  will 
have  to  do  with  men's  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies — you 
will  be  called  upon  to  treat  mental  ailments  as  well  as 
physical  diseases.  The  researches  of  physiologists  of  late 
years  have  throw^n  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  mental  phe- 
nomena. Formerly  they  were  considered  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  and  the  meta- 
physician alone  was  regarded  as  competent  to  deal  with 
them.  But  not  so  now,  with  our  increased  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system.  Intellectual  processes  an*d  emotional 
movements  are  recognized  as  having  their  scource  in 
the  brain,  developed  as  it  is  developed,  and  modified  as  it 
is  modified. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  teach  that  mind  is 
secreted  by  the  brain  as  bile  is  secreted  by  the  liver,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  some  physiologists,  but  that  such 
functions  as  sensation,  perception,  ideation,  memory,  im- 
agination, judging,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  emotive  powers 
which  reside  in  the  feelings  are,  as  it  were,  certain  forces 
which  depend  for  their  character  upon  the  character  or 
type  of  the  organization  of  the  individual,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being,  and  is  apt  to  be,  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child.     This  may  be  regarded  as  materialism  ;  so  also  it 
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was  materialism  that  denied  that  epilepsy  and  insanity 
was  not  the  possession  of  an  individual  by  an  evil  spirit, 
but  were  produced  by  disease,  and  consequently  that  the 
poor  suiFerer  should  not  be  loaded  with  chains  and  con- 
fined in  a  loathsome  cell,  away  from  sympathizing  friends, 
to  be  lashed  and  otherwise  mistreated  by  a  brutal  keeper, 
as  was  formerly  tliQ  case,  when  such  superstitious  notions 
prevailed,  but  should  be  kept  at  home,  or  placed  in  a  hos- 
pital, be  kindly  treated,  and  be  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician. 

The  spiritual  essence  or  j)i'inciple  in  man  I  would  con- 
sider as  consisting  in  that  feeling,  sense,  or  consciousness 
which  always  attends  him,  and  which  is  always  witnessing 
to  his  self-identity.  This  is  the  ego  which  attends  one 
throughout  life,  and  is  really  the  only  principle  that 
journeys  with  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  is  the  principle  that  exists  after 
life  has  ceased  to  vivify  the  body.  Our  bodies  change 
from  year  to  year,  and  so  do  also  our  minds.  There  is 
probably  not  a  single  material  element  in  us  that  entered 
our  structures  twenty  years  ago ;  while  our  intellects  have 
become  so  developed,  and  our  feelings,  moral  and  emo- 
tional, have  become  so  changed  by  experiences  that  our 
minds  are  no  longer  the  same,  yet  this  ego  continues  with 
us,  testifying  that  notwithstanding  our  j)hysical  and  men- 
tal metamorphosis  into 'new  beings  we  are  the  same  indi- 
viduals. It  also  gives  us  our  feeling  of  continuous  re- 
sponsibility— that  notwithstanding  the  change  in  us,  it  is 
right  for  us  to  be  held  accountable  for  past  conduct, — 
that  the  obligations  w^e  contracted  in  years  gone  by  should 
be  met  and  fulfilled.  A  principle  thus  always  abiding  in 
us,  and  never  changing,  however  we  may  change  in  cir- 
cumstances or  condition,  in  body,  mind,  or  feeling,  wit- 
nessing continually  to  our  identity,  and  connecting  us  with 
the  past  and  our  acts  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable 
to  be  a  principle  that  may  live  'on  after  the  body  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  transmission  by  inheritance  of  physical  and  men- 
tal diseases,  and  traits  of  character  of  body  and  mind, 
which  has  frequently  been  brought  before  your  attention 
during  your  course  of  instruction,  are  far  better  under- 
stood and  more  generally  recognized  now  than  formerly. 
The  inspired  writers  of  the  Bible  seem  to  have  recognized 
it  in  their  declarations  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should 
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be  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration ;  but  only  after  long  periods  of  time  have  we  come 
to  know,  through  our  knowledge  of  science,  acquired  little 
by  little,  that  diseases  begotten  by  vicious  indulgencies 
and  other  causes,  and  taints  of  the  constitution  of  all  kinds, 
are  inherited  by  the  children  from  the  parents.  A  mystic 
interdependence  has  thus  been  established  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  consanguinity  which  is  most  interesting  to  the 
student  of  medicine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  pur- 
suit of  your  profession  you  will  observe  all  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  that  you  may  still  further  elucidate  it. 
The  deductions  so  far  certainly  warrant  us  in  assuming 
the  material  origin  of  those  faculties  which  heretofore 
have  been  regarded  as  immaterial,  the  fact  being  over- 
looked that  even  the  lower  animals  possessed  them  in  a 
degree. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  physicians  you  may  be  of  the 
very  greatest  service  to  the  human  race  in  the  way  of 
elev-ating  it  mentally,  morallj^,  and  physically,  not  by  the 
mere  teaching  of  morality  and  religion,  but  by  profoundly 
studying  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  teaching  them  and  im- 
pressing them  upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  A  distin- 
guished British  physiologist  and  writer,  and  recognized 
authority  in  matters  of  pscholog}^,  says  :  "  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  by  discovery  of  these  law^s  and  intelligent 
practical  use  of  our  discoveries,  we  might  in  the  fullness 
of  time  produce,  if  not  a  higher  species  of  beings  than  we 
are,  a  race  of  beings,  at  any  rate,  as  superior  to  us  as  we 
are  superior  to  our  primeval  ancestors." 

The  profession  of  the  physician,  gentlemen,  is  not  an 
unproductive  one  by  any  means.  There  are  no  men 
engaged  in  any  calling  more  capable  of  doing  good.  The 
husbandman  plows  and  furrows  the  ground,  sows  the 
seed,  and  when  it  has  sprung  up  and  ripened,  harvests  it 
and  furnishes  us  all  with  food.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  calling.  But  a  higher  intelligence 
and  a  more  extensive  knowledge  is  necessary  to  instruct 
men  how  to  live,  to  enjoy  life  in  a  healthy  body.  The 
poison  of  disease  lies  concealed  all  around  us,  and  is 
ready  to  seize  on  the  blood  and  start  up  its  morbid  pro- 
cesses leading  to  death.  Even  our  very  instincts,  placed 
in  us  for  our  welfare,  threaten  our  existence  almost  before 
we  have  started  on  our  journey  of  life.  Add  to  this,  that 
in  contracting  disease,  we   beget  it  oftentimes  not  alone 
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to  be  sufferers  of  it,  but  to  transmit  it  to  jjosterity.  How 
pre-eminently  useful,  then,  is  that  calling  which  teaches 
how  the  poison  of  disease  may  be  exterminated  from  its 
hiding  places,  which  stays  the  plague  in  its  devastating 
progress,  and  which  protects  the  unborn  from  the  miseries 
which  otherwise  ignorant  parents  would  entail  upon  them ; 
and,  if  disease  has  invaded  the  system,  conducts  it  to  a 
safe  issue  by  appropriate  remedies,  or,  if  that  is  impossi 
ble,  relieves  the  suffering,  and  lets  him  appointed  to  death 
die  in  peace. 

Dr.  Aitken  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  political  econo- 
mist cannot  now  regard  medicine  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  productive  art ;  and  the  labors  of  the  physician  can 
not  be  regarded  as  unproductive  labor.  In  England,  for 
instance,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  .proven  to  be  the 
fact  as  regards  other  countries,  he  says  that  human  life, 
as  compared  with  previous  rates  in  the  same  district,  has 
been  prolonged  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  Agues  and  typhoid 
fever  are  reduced  in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 
Since  1840  an  annual  mortality  in  English  towns  of  44. 
in  1000  has  been  reduced  to  27 ;  an  annual  mortality  of  30 
has  been  reduced  to  20,  and  even  as  low  as  15.  Not  less, 
remarkable  reductions  have  taken  place  in  the  mortality 
and  loss  of  strength  in  the  army  and  navy;  so  that  gener- 
ally it  may  be  said  that  human  life  has  now  more  value 
than  ever  before,  although  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
with  the  advance  of  civilization  diseases  become  more 
numerous  and  more  complicated  in  their  character.  *     * 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Septicaemia. 

By  J.  W.  Underhill,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on   Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

After  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  Puerperal  Sep- 
ticaemia in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  News,  for  1876,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
add  certain  thoughts  which" did  not  present  themselves  at 
the  time  the  main  article  was  written,  and  also  to  elabo- 
rate a  few  others  more  fully  than  was  considered  necessary 
at  that  time.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  these  consider- 
ations have  been  suggested  in  part  by  the  discussion  in 
the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine  of  the   subject  of 
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septictTemia  in  general — a  discussion  which  followed  my 
paper  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  for  sev- 
eral consecutive  meetings.  I  differ  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues probably  more  upon  the  question  of  septicaemia 
being  a  disease  distinct  from  pyaemia,  and  in  my  view  of 
the  causes  of  septica3mia,  than  upon  all  others  matters 
pertaining  to  the  whole  subject. 

In  the  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made  the 
course,  symptoms,  and  post  mortem  appearances  of  sep- 
ticaemia have  been  so  clearly  defined  and  so  sharply  con- 
trasted with  those  of  pyaemia,  that  it  is  believed  almost 
every  one  who  carefully  and  candidly  studies  the  diff'er- 
ential  diagnosis  there  given  will  readily  allow  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  affections..  I  there  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  of  our  most  eminent  medical  author- 
ities claim  that  this  distinction  can  not  be  made  out,  and 
as  I  have  in  the  original  paper  called  attention  to  about 
all  the  principal  points  in  that  connection,  it  seems  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  Especially 
.does  this  appear  to  be  the  case  when  we  reflect  a  moment 
upon  the  present  rapid  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  the 
pathology  of  septic  diseases,  and  the  study  of  their  clinical 
phenomena,  which  promise  ere  long  to  settle  this  point 
beyond  all  controversy. 

But  more  particularly  do  I  desire  to  review  the  parasitic 
theory  which  has  been  put  forward  as  explanatory  of  the 
causes  of  septicaemia  in  general.  Reference  was  previ- 
ously made  to  this  theory,  but  it  was  not  then  examined 
so  fully  as  some  may  think  its  merits    demanded. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  high  authorities  that  certain 
parasites  known  as  ''  bacteria  are  the  direct  cause  of  sep- 
ticaemia and  pyaemia."  This  proposition,  unqualified  as  it 
is,  I  deny.  I  concede  and  believe  that  bacteria  stand  in 
the  relation  of  a  cause  of  septictiemia,  but  are  not  the  di- 
rect cause,  as  claimed  by  the  authorities  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made. 

Let  us  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  claims  of  the  par- 
asitic theory,  and  if  possible  ascertain  whether  it  is  indeed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion  that  bacteria  are  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  septicaemia. 

These  elements  (bacteria)  differ  greatly  in  size^  some- 
times being  no  larger  than  a  pale  globule,  and  again  as 
large  as  a  pus-globule  {Billroth).  According  to  Huxley 
they  measure  from  g^^^q  to  yw^q  ^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^  thickness, 
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though  some  of  them  are  much  longer  than  the  greatest 
of  these  measurements.  From  the  same  authority  we 
learn  that  "  they  multiply  by  transverse  division,"  and 
that  ''  many  of  them  have  two  conditions,  an  active,  and 
still  state."  At  least  iy^o  forms  have  been  distinguished 
— the  rod  shaped  and  the  globular — but  doubtless  there 
are  included  in  the  general  term  "  bacteria  "  organisms  of 
entirely  different  species.  From  the  experiments  of  Wal- 
deyer,  Klebs,  and  Recklinghausen,  it  seems  probable  that 
diphtheritic  inflammations  are  caused  by  the  globular 
variety.  Hueter  states,  too,  that  diphtheritic  affections 
are  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  spherical  kind  of  these 
parasites,  but  that  septic^iemia  is  caused  by  infection  with 
putrid  poison.  From  careful  microscopic  research,  almost 
enough  seems  to  have  been  learned  to  justify  a  definite 
classification  of  these  bodies  according  to  their  forms,  and 
it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  day  such  classification  will 
be  made.  Indeed,  Professor  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  has  already 
attempted  to  classify  them  by  dividing  them  into  four 
genera  with  various  species.  Others  have  arranged  them 
differently,  but  hardly  enough  is  yet  known  of  their  na- 
ture to  constitute  a  safe  basis  for  classification.  A  longer 
time  will  be  j)robably  required  to  isolate  all  the  putrid 
poisons,  that  they  too  may  be  arranged  under  a  proper 
nomenclature.  When  the  arcana  pertaining  to  the  cliemi 
cal  poisons  of  putrefaction  are  thoroughly  explored,  and 
the  influence  of  parasitic  organisms  in  its  production  are 
completely  understood,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we 
understand  the  subject  of  septic  poisoning  in  its  full  com- 
pleteness. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
the  subject  that  bacteria  are  the  agents  of  putrefaction. 
And  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  some  species 
of  these  monads  which  have  no  causative  agency  what- 
ever in  putrefactive  processes.  Nor  is  the  question  of 
their  animal  or  vegetable  life  so  definitely  settled  as  some 
have  claimed.  Upon  this  point  Pasteur  says  (as  quoted 
by  Billroth)  :  "  Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  accom- 
plished only  by  vegetable  organisms,  though  there  may  be 
other  forms  of  decomposition  occurring  without  fermenta- 
tion." Lionel  S.  Beale,  Cohn,  Oertel,  and  indeed  most 
observers,  agree  as  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  bodies 
in  question.  They  may  be  very  readily  developed  in  both 
animal  and  vegetable  infusions.     Dr.  Hassell  has  claimed, 
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in  an  article  published  many  years  ago,  that  these  organ- 
isms are  animal,  and  that  their  movements  are  voluntary — 
a  view  which  it  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  has,  at 
the  present  day,  but  few  supporters. 

In  the  study  of > life  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  it  has 
often  happened  that  organisms,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
almost  without  doubt  of  animal  existence,  have  afterward 
been  proven  to  be  vegetable,  although  possessing  motive 
powers  something  like  those  of  animal  life.  The  locomo- 
tive power  of  vegetable  organisms  is  not  believed  to  be 
voluntary,  constituting,  if  such  be  the  case,  a  distinction 
of  primary  importance  between  the  motile  and  animal  or- 
ganisms. 

Fermentation  is  a  process  which  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles decomposition,  but  it  is  far  less  complicated  than 
the  latter.  That  form  of  decomposition  which  is  recog- 
nized under  the  term  putrefaction — a  designation  so  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  literature  of  septicaemia — is,  as 
has  before  been  intimated,  accomplished  mostly  by  the 
agency  of  the  microscopic  organisms  under  consideration. 

Whence  come  the  bacteria,  these  "  agents  of  all  putre- 
faction ? "  By  simple,  yet  beautiful  illustrative  experi- 
ments of  Tyndall,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that 
they  come  from  the  floating  dust  of  the  atmosphere.  That 
distinguished  scientist  adverts  to  the  familiar  fact  that  if 
a  sunbeam  be  admitted  through  an  ai)erture  in  the  closed 
shutter  of  a  dark  room  its  track  will  be  rendered  luminous 
by  the  dust  of  the  air  contained  in  the  chamber.  If  the 
air  be  not  agitated,  the  track  of  solar  light  will  gradually 
grow  fainter  and  less  visible,  until  at  last  it  can  not  be 
distinguished — the  motes  which  at  first  made  the  beam  so 
distinct  having  finally  settled  to  the  floor,  or  become  at- 
tached to  the  walls,  ceiling,  or  objects  within  the  room. 
Following  the  clue  given  by  this  elementary  experiment, 
he  next  exi)eriments  with  animal  and  vegetable  infusions, 
showing  indubitably  that  the  agents  of  putrefaction  are 
developed  in  the  infusions  exj)osed  to  dust-laden  air,  and 
that  no  such  agents  are  found  in  similar  infusions  placed 
in  moteless  atmosphere.  His  practical  tests  are  so  free 
from  fallacy,  his  reasoning  so  logical,  and  his  deductions 
so  conclusive,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  him  at 
considerable  length.     He  says  ; 

'*  Chop  up  a  beefsteak  and  allow  it  to  remain  lor  two  or 
three  hours  just  covered  with  warm  water;  you  thus  ex- 
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tract  the  juice  of  the  beef  in  a  concentrated  form.  By 
properly  boiling  the  liquid  and  filtering  it,  you  can  obtain 
from  it  a  perfectly  transjjarent  beef-tea.  Exi)Ose  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  containing  this  tea  to  the  moteless  air  of 
your  chamber,  and  expose  a  number  of  similar  vessels 
containing  precisely  the  same  liquid  to  the  dust-laden  air. 
In  three  days  every  one  of  the  latter  stinks,  and,  examined 
with  the  microscope,  every  one  of  them  is  found  swarming 
with  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  After  three  months,  or 
three  years,  the  beef  tea  within  the  moteless  chamber  is 
found  in  every  case  as  sweet  and  clear,  and  as  free  from  bac- 
teria, as  it  was  at  the  moment  when  first  put  in.  There  is 
absolutely  no  difference  between  the  air  within  and  that 
without,  save  that  the  one  is  dustless  and  the  other  dust 
laden.  Clinch  the  experiment  thus :  Open  the  door  of 
your  chamber,  and  allow  the  dust  to  enter  it.  In  three 
days  afterward  you  have  every  vessel  within  the  chamber 
swarming  with  bacteria,  and  in  a  state  of  active  putre- 
faction. Multiply  your  proofs  by  building  fifty  chambers 
instead  of  one,  and  by  employing  every  imaginable  infu- 
sion of  wild  animals  and  tame ;  of  flesh,  fish,  fowl  and 
viscera ;  of  vegetables  of  the  most  various  kinds.  If,  in 
all  these  cases,  you  find  the  dust  infallibly  producing  its 
crop  of  bacteria,  while  neither  the  dustless  air  nor  the  nu- 
tritive infusion,  nor  both  together,  are  ever  able  to  pro- 
duce this  crop,  your  conclusion  is  simiDly  irresistible  that 
the  dust  of  the  air  contains  the  germs  of  the  crop  which 
has  appeared  in  j^our  infusions.  I  repeat,  there  is  no  in- 
ference of  experimental  science  more  certain  than  this 
one."  '^ 

Farther  back  than  these  germs  of  putrefaction,  of  wiiich 
our  air  is  full,  science  has  not  yet  certainly  penetrated, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  active  inquiry  which  is  at 
present  turned  in  this  direction  will,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  unlock  the  mysteries  of  their  most  intimate  nature. 

At  times  the  air  is  in  a  particular  locality  rendered  foul 
by  the  development  of  an  unusual  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary organisms  of  the  lowest  vegetable  species,  mi- 
croscopic fungi,  and  algag.  To  so  great  a  degree  does  this 
impurity  at  times  exist,  that  it  may  be  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the  ordinary  senses. 

Certain  diseases  are  i)ropagated  by  special  germs,  which, 

*  From  a  lecture  before  the  "  Glasgow  Science  Lectures  Association," 
October,  1876. 
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if  existing  in  sufficient  amount  or  intensity,  are  often  the 
essential  cause  of  such  affections  becoming  epidemic. 
These  germs  are  mingled  in  the  atmosphere  with  the  in- 
fant organisms  under  consideration,  and  the  latter  heighten 
the  influence  of  the  contagium  or  epidemic-bearing  germs, 
and  may  even  render  a  disease  contagious  which  would 
not  be  so  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions. 

From  the  elaborate  researches  of  Pasteur,  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  any  one  variety  of  microscopic  or- 
ganism is  ever  transmuted  into  another.  "  Like  begets 
like."  The  Bacterium,  theVibrio,  the  Torula,  the  Bacillus 
anthracis  each  retains  its  own  distinct  nature  or  existence. 
And  so  of  all  similar  organisms  with  which  like  experi- 
ments have  been  made.  To  any  one  who  will  carefully 
study  the  observations  recorded  by  the  high  authority  to 
whom  reference  has  just  been  made,  it  will  appear  more 
than  probable  that  during  the  process  of  putrefaction  suc- 
cessive sets  of  organisms  are  engaged.  During  the  va- 
rious stages  of  putrefaction  diiferent  classes  of  these 
parasites  take  possession,  according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
composition. Now  one,  and  now  another,  is  triumphant, 
until  the  final  completion  of  the  putrefactive  process. 
Myriads  of  each  variety  are  developed  with  mconceivable 
rapidity.  A  certain  class  may  be  destroyed  by  one  to 
which  it  was  inimical,  and  the  latter  become  its  successor, 
to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  next  conqueror.  Yet  it  is 
not  probable  that  during  the  process  of  putrefaction  the 
destruction  of  the  various  crops  of  these  organisms  always 
occurs  in  the  way  just  described.  Doubtless  they  often 
die  in  consequence  of  decomposition  having  reached  a 
stage  that  furnishes  a  pabulum  incompatible  with  their 
existence. 

Not  only  do  we  find  diff*erent  sets  of  parasites  working 
at  diff"erent  periods  of  decomposition,  but  we  find  also,  as 
shown  in  my  paper  on  Puerperal  Septicaemia,  different 
putrid  jpoisons  generated  according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
composition. May  it  not  be  that  the  multiple  poisons  of 
septicaemia  and  its  allied  affections  are  each  produced 
during  a  distinct  phase  of  putrefaction,  caused  by  its  23ar- 
ticular  species  of  bacterian  organism?  In  other  words, 
may  it  not  be  true  that  each  kind  of  parasite  produces 
only  its  own  special  stage  of  putrefaction;  that  during 
that  stage  only  one,  or  a  certain  definite  number  an-d  kind 
of  i)oisons,  may  be  generated  thereby,  giving  rise  then  to 
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certain  special  symptoms,  and  to  these  only  ?  Strength  is 
lent  to  the  view  indicated  by  Hirschfield  and  a  few  others, 
who,  from  their  observations,  are  convinced  that  one 
variety  of  bacteria  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
putrid  poison  of  septicaemia,  and  another  in  that  of  py- 
(Hemic  poisoning.  If  this  be  true,  it  forms  another  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  non-identity  of  pyaemia  and 
septicaemia. 

Of  course  it  is  not  denied  that  bacteria  are  found  in  the 
blood  during  the  progress  of  other  affections  besides  septi- 
caemia, pyemia,  and  diphtheritic  intlammations.  Their 
relation  to  disease  in  general  is  not  understood  so  well 
even  as  their  relation  to  the  production  of  the  poisons 
giving  rise  to  the  malady  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article.  When  bacteria  are  found  in  the  cir- 
culation of  a  patient,  they  simply  denote  that  there  is 
putrid  matter  in  the  blood  of  that  patient.  Again,  it  has 
been  shown,  by  the  repeated  experiments  of  Bergmanu  and 
others,  that  they  may  be  injected  into  the  sanguineous  cir- 
culation without  giving  origin  to  any  symptoms  whatever 
of  ^Q^iiGmm.m^  provided  sufficient  care  be  taken  that  no 
putrid  poisons  be  injected  with  them.  Possibly  the  reason 
that  some  have  upon  trial  failed  to  obtain  like  results, 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  proper  care  in  separating  the  bac- 
terian  infusoria  from  the  toxic  matters  forming  their  nidus. 
Barker,  Peaslee,  and  others  of  clinical  experience  in  this 
direction,  state  that  "  bacteria  are  not  a  causative  agency 
of  septicgemia."  I  can  not  believe,  however,  that  they 
mean  to  deny  to  these  organisms  any  share  Avhatever  in 
the  production  of  the  disease,  for  they  do  in  a  certain 
sense  undoubtedly  stand  in  a  causative  relation ;  but  this 
relation  is  not  near  enough  to  the  malady  to  be  properly 
considered  as  direct  and  immediate.  Probably  it  was 
only  intended  to  call  in  question  the  importance  of  these 
bodies  as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  septicaemia — an  im- 
portance which  has  been  highly  itiagnified  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  exclusively  parasitic  theory.  Yet  we  are  here 
reminded  that  the  first  named  of  the  authors  just  quoted 
goes  farther,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  bacteria  are  "  a 
product  of  changes  effected  in  the  blood  by  septic  i)oison- 
ingf  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena  which 
appear  in  septicaemia."  There  seem  to  be  very  few  who 
have  the  temerity  to  follow  the  eminent  clinician  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made  in  his  ultra  views  upon 
this  point. 
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Although  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  multiply 
testimony  on  this  point,  yet  the  eminence  of  Pasteur  as 
an  authority  on  this  subject  must  be  my  apology  for 
again  quoting  his  statements.  He  says  that  the  putrid  poi- 
sons are  "  produced  by  the  action  of  anaeroboid  vibriones, 
during  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  fluids  after  their 
oxygen  has  been  consumed  by  the  aeroboid  vibriones." 
Carl  Mayrhofer  sums  up  his  observations  in  regard  to 
parasitic  organisms  in  the  expression,  "  they  play  only 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  production  of  disease."  Others, 
eminent  in  this  field  of  research  have  confirmed  the  views 
above  advanced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  one  who  will  carefully  examine  the  subject  can  con- 
clude that  bacteria  are  the  immediate  cause  of  septicaemia. 
As  the  essential  agents  of  all  putrefaction  .they  constitute 
one  of  the  causes.  So,  too,  does  the  instrument  or  means 
by  which  a  wound  is  effected  constitute  one  of  the  causes 
of  blood-poisoning  that  may  result  from  the  wound. 
Between  the  production  of  the  injury  and  the  putrid  poi- 
sons lie  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  they  being  the 
second  link  in  the  chain  of  causes,  and  the  one  next  to 
the  toxic  elements,  which  latter  form  in  reality  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease.  The  bacteria  maturated 
during  the  decomposing  of  devitalized  tissue  are  indeed 
the  principal  agents  of  putrefaction,  but  the  multiple 
putrid  poisons,  which  are  developed  during  the  progress 
of  the  putrefactive  process,  entering  the  circulation,  con- 
stitute the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  septicaemia, 
and  probably  several  other  closely  allied  affections.  Keep 
out  of  a  wound  the  dust  of  the  air  which  contains  the 
germs  of  bacteria,  and  it  will  heal  without  suppuration. 
Hence  the  success  of  those  surgeons  who  make  it  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  to  exclude  the  atmosphere  from 
wounds.  In  tliis  connection  the  "  antiseptic  "  and  "  pro- 
tective "  method  of  Lister  has  deservedly  attained  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  The  "  antiseptic  gauze  "  of  that  distingu- 
ished surgeon  is,  however,  probably  no  more  effective 
than  cotton-wool,  as  used  by  a  few  surgeons,  through 
which  bacterian  germs  can  not  penetrate — this  substance 
readily  filtering  them  off  from  the  air.  The  protective 
and  antiseptic  methods  are  the  only  means  that  can  be 
made  practically  available  against  these  organisms  and 
their  germs.  From  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others,  we  know 
that  heat  kills  them,  and  we  can  for  ourselves  readily  as- 
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certain  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  incompatible  with 
their  life.  Under  some  conditions  it  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  destroy  them  than  under  others  more  fa- 
vorable. When  obtained  from  a  vegetable  substance,  for 
example,  which  has  buf  recently  undergone  partial  decom- 
position, a  few  minutes  boiling  will  kill  them ;  but  if  the 
substance  from  which  they  have  been  developed  is  one  in 
which  they  have  been  living  for  years,  it  will  probably  re- 
quire several  hours  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature 
to  destroy  their  vitality.  Herein  some  who  have  investi- 
gated this  subject  have  erred,  and  have  been  led  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  by 
heat  certain  microscopic  forms  of  parasitic  life.  If  meat 
be  cooked,  either  partially  or  completely,  the  bacterian 
germs  are  destroyed,  and  it  remains  for  a  considerable 
time  thereafter  free  from  taint.  And  herein  lies  another 
argument  against  the  theory  of  their  being  the  direct 
cause  of  septic  poisoning ;  for  putrid  poisons,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  intense  heat,  are  still  capable  of  produc- 
ing their  usual  toxic  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known 
that  cold  paralyzes  them  ;  and  thisf  act  accounts,  perhaps, 
in  part  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  application  of  ice 
in  certain  traumatic  injuries.  By  means  of  this  agent 
game  and  other  meats  may  be  preserved  from  putrefactive 
taint  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  But  of  course  cold 
can  not  be  used  in  the  human  subject  so  continuously  as 
required,  nor  to  a  degree  sufiicient,  to  prevent  absolutely 
all  putrefaction.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  heat  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  destroy  the  infant  bacteria  can  not 
be  employed  in  wounds  of  the  human  organism. 

Oxygen,  which  is  so  essential  to  all  animal  life,  is  also 
necessary  to  their  existence.  Remove  them  from  the  air, 
or  rather  this  element  of  the  air,  and  they  instantly  j)erish. 
This  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  placing 
upon  glass  a  drop  of  an  infusion  containing  bacteria,  and 
covering  it  with  a  thin  disc  of  glass  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air  from  the  liquid  except  that  which  is  at  the  edge  of  the 
thin  disc.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  they  manifest  the 
greatest  activity  of  motion  where  the  liquid  is  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  collect  there  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
But  the  life-giving  oxygen  can  not  penetrate  through  the 
living  fringe  to  the  center  of  the  drop,  and  excluded  from 
the  air,  as  is  that  portion  of  the  film,  the  bacteria  located 
there  speedily  perish.     May  not  the   knowledge  gained 
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from  this  little  experiment  be  fairly  applied  in  partial  ex- 
planation, at  lea«t,  of  the  fact  that  py^emic  abscesses  exist 
much  more  frequently  in  the  lungs  than  elsewhere  ?  As 
the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  organs  are  of  greater 
diameter  than  those  of  other  organs  in  the  body,  it  would 
therefore  be  expected,  ccBteris  paribus^  that  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  become  clogged.  Not  so,  however,  for  in 
pyaemia  probably  70  per  cent,  of  all  existing  abscesses 
occur  in  these  organs.  The  theory  is  here  ventured  that 
of  the  myriads  of  these  microscopic  organisms  which  exist 
in  the  blood  of  pyaemia,  much  the  largest  portion,  remain 
in  the  lungs,  attracted  there  by  the  air  to  which  they  are 
exposed  during  their  passage  through  the  cappillaries, 
which  form  rich  plexi  in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells.  Little 
groups  attaeh  themselves  to  the  capillary  wall,  which  is 
here  of  such  excessive  tenuity  as  to  permit  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  the  contained  blood.  With  avidity  these 
little  groups  imbibe  oxygen  in  this  situation,  clustering 
aggregations  are  rapidly  made  to  these  groups,  and  soon 
the  channel  becomes  blocked  up,  obstructing  at  last  com- 
pletely the  circulation.  The  capillary  is  thus  converted 
into  a  blind  appendage  of  the  artery,  and  increased  lateral 
pressure  in  the  former  must  necessarily  result  from  the  vi8 
a  tergo  on  the  blood  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  capillary  tube,  the  internal  and  lateral 
pressure  is  sufficient  frequently  to  rupture  its  thin  and 
delicate  walls,  which  are  rendered  still  more  tenuous  by 
their  extreme  distension.  Hemorrhage  from  the  ruptured 
capillary  ensues,  there  is  no  exudation,  and  both  are 
limited  to  the  locality  of  the  microscopic  lesion.  But  the 
same  phenomena  which  have  been  here  so  minutely  ex- 
plained occur  at,  or  about,  the  same  time  in  large  num- 
bers of  adjacent  capillaries,  and  thus  all  the  conditions 
for  an  abscess  are  shortly  obtained. 

But  it  is  not  believed  that  bacterian  organisms  act  as  a 
poison  in  the  blood — their  injurious  effects  being  obtained 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  when  they  exist  in  numbers 
■sufficient  to  effect  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion. Doubtless  they  are  often  taken  into  the  stomach 
with  food  or  drink,  and  no  pernicious  results  follow.  It  is 
'believed  by  highest  authority  upon  this  subject  that  "  bac- 
^teria  exist  in  abundance  in  all  ordinary  water  and  on  the 
surface  of  vessels  not  chemically  clean."  And  yet  it 
seems  that  not  only  water,  but  other  liquids  containing 
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them,  may  be  drunk,  and  infected  household  utensils  be 
used,  with  perfect  impunity.  So,  too,  a  multitude  of  their 
germs  are  at  every  respiration  inhaled  with  the  dust-laden 
air.  It  therefore  appears  that  not  only  may  they  exist  in 
the  blood  without  poisoning  that  fluid,  but  that  they  are  also 
— at  least  under  ordinary  conditions,  absolutely  innocuous 
when  taken  into  the  digestive  canal  or  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. They  possess,  however,  a  function  both  valuable 
and  useful  as  the  '*  burners  and  consumers  of  dead  matter," 
and  are  positively  harmful  only  when  they  exist  in  large 
numbers  out  of  there  proper  habitat.  No  sentence  more 
fitting,  elegant,  or  truthful  can  be  found  with  which  to 
close  this  paper  than  that  of  an  eminent  writer  who  avers 
that  "  putrefaction  is  a  concomitant  not  of  death,  but  of 
life." 


Selections, 


Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

By  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D. 
(Read  before  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society.) 

A  new-born  doctor  of  medicine,  embarking  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  after  careful  study  of  diphtheria  in 
the  text  books  and  medical  journals,  is  prepared  to  grap- 
ple with  it  boldly  and  confidently.  He  holds  in  his  hands 
a  variety  of  therapeutic  agents  callable  of  defying  and 
mastering  the  foe.  With  the  credulity  which  belongs  to 
our  nature  before  experience  has  infused  caution  and 
doubt  in  the  mind,  he  accepts  the  testimony  of  practi- 
tioners, many  of  them  distinguished  in  their  calling,  who 
have  succeeded  in  curing  their  patients  almost  invariably, 
by  this,  that,  or  the  other  method. 

But  when  he  comes  to  the  bedside,  face  to  face  with  his 
enemy,  the  scene  changes.  The  weapons  on  which  his 
faith  and  courage  rested,  fail  of  the  expected  purpose. 
His  patients  die  when  they  ought  to  get  Avell.  Disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement  gradually  oveshadow  his  spirits. 
He  loses  confidence  in  the  vaunted  cures,  no  matter  how 
high  their  authority.  In  the  graver  forms  of  the  disease, 
he  confesses  the  impotence  of  his  science  and  his  art. 
Even  in  the  milder  beginning,  the  learns  to   dread  the 
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unseen  and  insidious.  There  is  danger  of  his  running  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  looking  upon  the  disease  as  not 
amenable  to  treatment  of  any  kind,  but  better  left  in  the 
hands  of  nature. 

A  list  of  the  agents  which  have  been  extolled  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  men  of  standing  in  the  profession,  as 
capable  of  subduing  the  disease  almost  or  altogether 
without  fail,  would  embrace  nearly  all  the  leading  articles 
in  the  materia  medica.  How  intelligent  and  experienced 
men  can  claim  for  certain  agents  an  almost  infallible 
control  over  this  disease,  as  we  constantly  observe  that 
they  do,  is  perfectly  inconceivable.  "  Infallible  "  reme- 
dies belong  to  quackery. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  fully  on  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  but  simply  to  point  out  a  few  remedies  which 
have  commended  themselves  to  favor  in  my  practice, 
beyond  any  others.  My  experience  of  this  disease  extends 
back  beyond  the  period  of  its  recognition  as  diphtheria. 
I  well  recollect  instances  of  its  fatal  visitations  half  a 
century  ago,  when  whole  families  of  children  were  swept 
out  of  existence  as  at  present.  '^  Putrid  sore  throat,"  was 
its  common  appellation  in  those  days — cynanche  maligna. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  treatment:  five  or  six 
grains  of  calomel  at  first,  an  occasional  emetic,  and  the 
regular  round  of  diaphoretics  and  expectorants,  with  gargles 
and  external  applications,  and  sometimes  a  blister  to  the 
throat.  No  distinction  was  observed  between  ulceration 
and  the  diphtheritic  exudation,  and  caustic  was  applied 
indiscriminately. 

Many  years  elapsed,  after  the  detection  and  announce- 
ment of  the  true  character  of  the  disease  by  Bretonneau, 
before  the  profession  in  America  recognized  the  discovery. 
Owing  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  medical  journals 
and  publications,  and  the  conservative  disposition  of  the 
medical  mind,  it  required  ten  years  at  that  period  to  do 
the  work  of  one  year  in  modern  times,  in  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  improvements  and  discoveries.  Practi- 
tioners have  now  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme — they 
find  diphtheria  abundantly  where  it  does  not  exist.  The 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  diagnosis  is  not  at  all  credi- 
table to  the  profession.  While  some  are  observant  and 
deliberate,  the  greater  number  hasten  to  give  the  name 
to  every  doubtful  case,  and  particularly  if  anything  re- 
sembling ulceration  can  be  detected.     I  have  known  a 
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coating  of  mucus  on  the  fauces,  which  could  be  removed 
by  the  slightest  detergent  process,  to  be  pronounced  diph- 
theria, and  that  by  a  gentlman  of  much  professional 
ability.  But  such  is  human  nature.  Some  men's  geese 
are  all  swans,  while  other  men's  swans  are  geese.  A 
physician  of  vivid  fancy,  sanguine  and  impulsive,  will 
always  report  double  or  quadruple  the  number  of  cases  of 
any  epidemic,  in  comparison  with  one  of  cool  and  deliber- 
ate judgment.  This  error  of  observation  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  discrepancy  and  confusion  which  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases.  It  vitiates  our  therapeutic 
records.  It  exposes  medical  practice  to  the  imputation  of 
fallacy  and  uncertainty.  It  destroys  the  (Confidence  of 
the  public  in  medicine,  and  it  shakes  the  confidence  of 
physicians  in  their  own  art. 

Most  prominent  among  the  reputed  remedies  for  diph- 
theria are  iron,  quinia,  chlorate  of  potassa,  carbolic  acid, 
and  the  sulphites  of  potassa  and  soda.  The  two  first  named 
stand  prominent.  Of  the  i^reparations  of  iron,  the  tine 
ture  of  the  chloride  is  employed  almost  exclusively.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  agent  in  the  materia 
medica  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  But  it  is  not  given 
generally  in  sufficient  quantity  to  jdeld  the  best  results. 
Doses  of  five  or  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  which  is  per- 
haps about  the  average  prescription,  can  not  be  relied 
on.  But  I  am  prepared  to  say,  with  much  confidence,  that 
in  much  larger  doses,  it  is  capable  of  exerting  a  specific 
action  on  the  disease.  For  this  purpose,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  should  he  administered  in  twenty- 
four  hours — the  smaller  quantity  mentioned  for  a  child 
of  two  years,  and  the  quantity  increased  for  older  children. 
The  system  ought  to  be  sattcrated.  so  to  speak,  with  the 
iron. 

A  convenient  mode  of  administration  for  children  is  in 
simple  syrup,  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  to  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  syrup :  a  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every 
hour.  It  is  best  to  give  it  frequently  in  order  to  secure 
the  topical  action.  For  patients  old  enough  to  exercise 
some  judgment,  water  is  a  better  vehicle,  as  syrup  or 
glycerin  tends  to  shield  the  diseased  surface  from  the  con 
tact  of  the  medicament. 

No  serious  mischief  is  likely  to  result  from  these  large 
doses.  Sometimes  the  stomach  gives  way  after  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  medicine  is  rejected.     Here  the  citrate 
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or  potassio-tartrate  might  be  substituted.  But  frequently, 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  treatment  will  suffice.  In  other 
cases  constipation  and  pain  in  the  bowels  result.  An 
enema  will  commonly  correct  this.  As  far  however  as  my 
experience  goes  very  rarely  do  any  bad  effects  follow 
large  doses.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
observe  the  general  indifference  with  which  the  stomach, 
even  of  infants,  accepts  the  repeated  introduction  of 
twenty  minim  doses  of  tincture  of  iron. 

The  practitioner  must  exercise  his  own  discretion  in 
every  case  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  iron  treat- 
ment. My  belief  is  that  in  from  twenty -four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  the  system  becomes  saturated  with  it — if  I 
may  use  the  expression — and  that  smaller  doses  are  then 
requisite,  or  that  it  may  be  suspended,  and  chlorate  of 
potash  and  muriatic  acid  substituted.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  excessive  dosing,  which  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  I  should  be  inclined  to  combine  the  iron  with 
the  chlorate  from  the  first,  or  alternate  the  two  agents. 
There  are  few  diseases,  in  my  opinion,  in  which  a  change 
of  treatment  from  time  to  time  is  more  advantageous  than 
in  diphtheria. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  is  almost  universally  recommended 
in  this  disease.  It  is  given  empirically  and  by  routine.  In 
former  years  I  was  in  the  practice  of  using  it  freely,  but 
never  with  assured  benefit.  Of  late,  I  have  employed  it 
in  a  full  dose  only  in  the  early  stages,  giving  within 
tw^elve  hours  the  same  quantity  as  would  be  required  to 
arrest  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent,  and  subsequently,  if 
at  all,  not  more  than  two  or  three  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Children  will  tolerate  a  few  large  doses  of  quinine 
better  than  adults,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
its  prolonged  use.  It. is  my  conviction  that  much  injury 
is  done  to  children  by  the  continued  administration  of 
this  article.  It  appears  to  have  a  cumulative  effect,  and 
after  its  sedative  and  depressing  operation  is  once  estab- 
lished, very  small  doses  are  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the 
depression.  The  idea  of  tonic^  which  is  associated  with 
quinia,  is,  under  these  circumstances,  fallacious  and  mis- 
chievous. If  tonics  are  required,  cinchona  in  some  other 
form  is  preferable. 

Since  the  modern  revival  of  the  humoral  pathology,  the 

idea   of  "blood  poisoning'-    has   taken  hold  of  the  pro- 

essional  mind  and  led  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  alco 
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holic  stimulants  in  this  and  other  reputed  "  blood  diseases." 
No  sooner  is  diphtheria  recognized  or  presumed  to  exist, 
than  alcohol  in  some  form  is  poured  into  the  stomach  to 
overcome  the  phantom  of  debility,  or  to  prevent  the  down- 
ward tendency  which  is  taken  for  granted,  without  any 
regard  to  the  real  condition  of  the  patient's  strength.  If 
tins  routine  administration  of  alcoholics  in  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonitis  and  some  other  diseases,  is 
not  sheer  empiricism,  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Even  if  blood  poisoning  exists,  what  evidence  have  we 
that  it  is  counteracted  by  mixing  alcohol  with  the  vital 
fluid  ?  The  practice  is  homeopathy  in  its  most  off'ensive 
form.  In  i3oint  of  fact  diphtheria  takes  the  same  range 
as  most  other  lornis  of  disease,  from  sthenic  on  one  hand 
to  asthenic  on  the  other.  Rational  medicine  requires  that 
we  prescribe  for  the  patient  and  not  for  the  disease  ;  and 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  we  shall  find  that 
there  may  be  a  time  to  give  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants 
and  a  time  to  withhold  them. 

Calomel,  so  generally  employed  in  former  times,  is  now 
almost  entirely  discarded.  Nevertheless,  in  many  cases, 
great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  a  single  dose  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack.  The  older  doctors  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  dose  of  calomel,  almost  invariably,  in  the  onset 
of  all  acute  febrile  affections  of  children,  combining  it 
often  with  ipecacuanha,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  six 
grains  of  the  former  to  one  or  two  of  the  latter.  The  prac- 
tice was  a  good  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  means 
of  cutting  short  or  at  least  modifying  in  a  great  degree  the 
course  of  disease.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  is 
my  common  practice  at  this  time  to  give  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel, with  or  witliout  ipecacuanha,  at  the  commencement 
of  every  febrile  attack  in  children,  more  particularly 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  scar- 
latina, measles,  and  the  like.  It  is  easily  taken,  it  can 
not  be  ejected,  it  is  almost  certain  to  purge,  and  its  effect 
on  the  liver  and  other  organs  is  salutary.  After  its  action 
the  system  is  in  a  condition  most  favorable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  other  remedies,  whatever  they  may  be.  And  as 
to  the  danger  of  unpleasant  constitutional  effects  from  a 
single  dose  in  the  manner  recommended,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  to  liave  known  salivation  result  from  it.  I  make 
these  statements  with  much  confidence,  and  in  view  of 
many  years  of  experience. 
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A  great  variety  of  topical  applications  are  in  common 
use  as  gargles.  In  some  form  or  other  they  are  indispen- 
sable. But  external  applications  are  of  little  avail.  I 
have  known,  very  recently,  leeches  employed,  followed 
by  a  blister.  The  prescriber  was  not  an  American,  either. 
— Pa.  Med,  and  Sur.  Jour. 


Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Johnson  reports  in  the  Phila.  Med.  Times^ 
Dec.  9,  1876,  a  clinical  lecture  on  this  subject  in  Jefferson 
College,  by  Prof.  Gross,  as  follows; 

'"  The  patient  now  before  you  is  a  medical  gentleman, 
26  years  of  age,  w^ho,  three  years  ago,  was  thrown  from 
his  buggy  on  his  right  shoulder,  receiving  a  severe  contu- 
sion, followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
You  observe  a  cicatrix  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  at  which,  as  we  are  informed,  there  was  a  continuous 
discharge  for  a  year  and  a  half,  beginning  soon  after  the 
accident.  After  the  parts  healed  the  joint  was  anchylosed. 
About  six  months  ago  the  same  shoulder  received  a  simi- 
lar injury.  You  now  notice  two  fistulous  openings  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  injured  shoulder,  from  which 
there  is  a  constant  discharge  of  a  fetid  character.  On  intro- 
ducing the  probe  I  find  that  one  of  these  fistulous  tracts 
lead  directly  into  the  articulation,  while  the  other  inclines 
upward  towards  the  coracoid  process.  By  firmly  grasping 
the  scapula,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  the  arm,  you 
observe  the  joint  has  lost  its  functions.  The  deltoid  mus- 
cle is  wasted  from  the  joint  effect  of  disease  and  the  want 
of  exercise. 

"  The  patient's  general  health  is  good.  He  tells  us  he 
never  had  disease  of  any  kind,  and  knows  of  no  hereditary 
taint. 

"Anchylosis  is  generally  produced  by  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  plastic  deposits  upon  its 
surface.  It  may  arise  from  all  kinds  of  injuries.  In  this 
patient  there  was  a  contusion  giving  rise  to  synovitis,  and 
an  effusion  of  plastic  matter.  This  matter  became  or- 
ganized, bands  of  adhesion  formed,  and  the  joint  became 
fixed  and  immovable.  The  inflammation  extended  to  the 
periosteum,  and  necrosis  and  absorption  of  the  articular 
cartilages   took  place.     The  glenoid  cavity  was  effaced, 
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and  the  tissues  within  and  around  the  joint  became  rough- 
ened and  bound  down  by  organized  plasma. 

"  When  the  anchylosis  is  of  recent  standing,  when  the 
adhesions  are  weak  and  of  limited  extent,  and  when  the 
joint  is  not  too  complicated  in  its  structure,  a  reasonable 
hope  of  breaking  up  the  morbid  adhesions  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  functions  of  the  joint  may  be  entertained  ;  but 
under  opposite  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  resort  to  any 
thing  short  of  excision  as  likely  to  be  of  any  permanent 
benefit.  Necrosis  and  caries  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  contiguous  surface  of  the  scapula  are  the  most  com- 
mon reasons  for  resection,  and  render  the  operation  nec- 
essary in  this  case.  The  mortality  from  excision  of  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  joints,  even  in  traumatic  cases,  is  com- 
paratively insignificant,  while  excision  of  the  wrist  and 
hip  very  frequently  proves  fatal.  It  is  more  dangerous  in 
the  knee  than  in  the  hip,  and  from  excision  of  the  ankle 
joint  very  few  recover.  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus was  performed  successfully  by  Prof.  Warren,  for- 
merly of  Baltimore,  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  pressure 
of  the  head  of  that  bone  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves,  in  an  unreduced  dislocation.  The  late  Prof.  Black- 
man,  of  Cincinnati,  performed  a  similar  operation  with 
equally  happy  results,  on  account  of  rheumatic  arthritis. 

"There  are  several  methods  of  exposing  the  bone. 
Some  i)refer  the  V-shaped  incision,  others  the  flap  opera- 
tion. The  elder  Prof.  Pancoast  makes  a  curvilinear  inci- 
sion. These  methods  aff'ord  the  surgeon  ready  access  to 
the  joint,  and  enable  him  to  eff'ect  excision  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  but  they  all  have  the  disadvantage  of 
inflicting  severe  injury  upon  the  deltoid  muscle  in  conse- 
quence of  the  division  of  its  fibres.  The  simple  vertical 
incision  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  is.  free  from  this 
objection.  The  incision  is  begun  just  below  the  acromion 
process,  and  is  carried  down  through  the  belly  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  inferior 
attachment.  After  the  parts  are  exposed  it  is  of  primary 
importance  to  detach  the  periosteum,- which  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  new  bone.  We  must  avoid 
cutting  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle.  You  notice, 
as  I  cut  down  upon  the  parts,  that  there  is  considerable 
hemorrhage,  due  to  the  indurated  condition  of  the  tissues 
from  plastic  deposits,  which  prevents  retraction  of  the 
vessels.     You  will  observe  in  this  case  the  use  of  acupres- 
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Sure  in  controlling  hemorrhage.  After  the  tissues  are  all 
separated,  by  rotating  the  arm  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
protruding  and  removing  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the  portion  of 
bone  removed,  the  less  impairment  of  function  will  there 
be  liable  to  follow.  I  find  the  glenoid  cavity  effaced,  the 
articular  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the  humerus  destroyed, 
and  some  softening  of  the  osseous  tissue.  A  cold  compress 
will  be  applied  to  the  wound  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
parts  will  then  be  brought  together  and  retained  by  a  few 
interrupted  sutures,  an  oil-tent  being  placed  in  the  most 
dependent  part  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  limb  will  be 
firmly  secured  to  the  body  by  adhesive  strips  assisted  by 
the  roller,  and  suffering  relieved,  by  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  morphia. 

[  ^'  The  patient  was  again  before  the  class,  six  weeks 
sulbsequent  to  the  operation,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture for  his  home  in  California.  The  parts  were  in  a  good 
condition,  the  patient  having  suffered  no  untoward  symp- 
toms. The  wound  was  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  point  at  the  most  dependent  part,  from  which  there 
•     was  a  slight  discharge  of  a  healthy  character. — av.  a.  j."  ] 


Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Inebriety,  received  at  the 
New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Sixty-four  of  these  patients  presented  numerous  indica- 
tions of  an  inherited  neurosal  diathesis,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  were  prominent,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined: 

Fair  complexion,  and  naturally  spare  bodies,  light  hair, 
with  flashing,  unsteady  eyes,  changeable  countenance, 
restless  animation,  often  impulsive  and  jerking  in  their 
manners  ;  seldom  calm  and  deliberate.  Living  particu- 
larly in  the  present,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  all  changes 
of  circumstances  arid  surroundings ;  easily  agitated,  with 
intense  functional  activity,  and  so  sensitive  as  to  show 
signs  of  mental  disorder  when  excited.  Their  views  of 
life  were  often  unreal,  visionary  and  changeable ;  the}^ 
were  usually  extremists,  in  both  physical  and  mental 
activity,  and  when  exhausted  were  prostrated  for  a  long 
time.     Often  they  exhibited  boundless  self-esteem,  with 
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capricious  appetites  and  tastes,  or  credulity  and  lack  of 
fixed  purpose,  that  was  cliildlike. 

In  nearly  every  case  neuralgia  and  melancholia  were 
prominent;  dyspepsia  and  functional  disorders  of  the 
heart  were  also  common.  Many  of  these  cases  exhibited 
diminished  vital  energy,  bad  nutrition,  weakness  and  per- 
versions, with  special  developments  of  both  mental  and 
physical  capacity,  the  body  being  out  of  proportion,  with 
a  constant  tendency  to  exhaust  itself;  inebriety  seemed 
tp  be  the  reaction  following  naturally  from  the  physical 
and  emotional  activity. 

Of  the  condition  of  these  cases  when  admitted,  seventy- 
nine  were  more  or  less  intoxicated,  six  had  delirium 
tremens,  and  eight  epileptic  convulsions  from  alcoholism. 
Ten  were  unconscious  of  the  place  and  surroundings  when 
they  came,  and  thirteen  were  forced  here  against  their 
will,  the  others  coming  with  full  consent. 

A  study  of  the  eifects  of  alcohol  in  the  different  stages 
of  inebriety  bring  out  many  curious  facts. 

In  the  first  stage,  that  of  excitement,  thirty-one  cases 
gave  a  history  of  delirium  of  motion,  and  agitation,  a  con- 
stant desire  to  go  from  place  to  place,  to  work  and  be 
actively  engaged.  Twenty-six  cases  were  stupid  and  in- 
active, indifferent  to  every  duty  that  involved  action, 
either  physical  or  mental. 

In  twenty-seven  cases  this  first  stage  of  drinking  lasted . 
from  two  days  to  three  weeks.  In  nineteen  cases  it 
merged  into  the  second  stage  in  a  few  hours.  Of  the 
mental  symptoms  displayed,  fifty-eight  gave  a  history  of 
great  sociability,  and  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  ten  were 
very  combative  in  the  first  stages.  Thirty-nine  were 
filled  with  delusions  generally  of  power  and  grandeur,  and 
six  entertained  fears  about  their  health,  and  made  extra- 
ordinary exertions  to  build  it  up.  In  thirty-two  cases  the 
organs  of  generation  yv^ere  stimulated  to  great  activity, 
and  in  nineteen  cases  this  function  was  partially  para- 
lyzed. 

In  the  second  stage  of  inebriety,  that  of  stupor,  sixty- 
nine  cases  gave  a  history  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  motor 
system ;  reason  and  consciousness,  althougli  cloudy,  was 
yet  retained.  Muscular  co-ordination  gone,  ability  to 
realize  the  situation  fully,  but  powerless  to  control  the 
body.  In  nineteen  cases  this  condition  was  almost  re- 
versed, thorough  unconsciousness  existed,  and  the  motory 
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functions  and  co-ordination  were  only  slightly  disturbed. 
Four  of  these  cases  would  go  about  transacting  business, 
entirely  oblivious  to  all  surroundings.  In  one  case  the  pa- 
tient was  alarmed  at  finding  various  sums  of  money  on 
his  person  when  he  recovered  consciousness  after  a  drink- 
ing bout.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not  discover  where  it 
came  from,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  after  drinking  so 
much  liquor,  he  cunningly  secreted  a  large  basket  of  toys 
and  trinkets  from  his  store,  and  sold  them  in  the  country, 
returning  at  night,  so  that  his  presence  was  not  missed.  • 

Inebriety  inherited  direct  from  parents  was  traced  in 
twenty-one  cases.  In  eleven  of  these  the  father  drank 
alone,  in  six  instances  the  mother  drank,  and  in  four  cases 
both  parents  drank. 

In  thirty-three  cases  inebriety  was  traced  to  ancestors 
more  remote,  as  grandfather,  grandmother,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
collateral  branches  exhibiting  both  inebriety  and  insanity. 
In  some  instances  a  whole  generation  had  been  passed 
over,  and  the  disorders  of  the  grand-parents  appeared 
again. 

In  twenty  cases  various  neurosal  disorders  had  been 
prominent  in  the  family  and  its  branches,  of  which  neu- 
ralgia, chorea,  hysteria,  eccentricity,  mania,  epilepsy,  and 
inebriety  were  most  common. 

In  some  cases  a  wonderful  periodicity  in  the  outbreak 
of  these  disorders  was  manifested. 

For  instance,  in  one  family,  for  two  generations,  in- 
ebriety appeared  in  seven  out  of  twelve  members,  after 
they  had  passed  forty,  and  ended  fatally  within  ten  years. 
In  another,  hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  mania,  with 
drunkenness,  came  on  soon  after  puberty,  and  seemed  to 
deflect  to  other  disorders,  or  exhausted  itself  before  mid- 
dle life.  This  occurred  in  eight  out  of  fourteen,  extending 
over  two  generations.  In  another  instance,  the  descend- 
ants of  three  generations,  and  many  of  the  collateral 
branches,  developed  inebriety,  mental  eccentricities,  with 
other  disorders  bordering  on  mania,  at  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  In  some  cases  this  lasted  only  a  few  years, 
in  others  a  life  time. 

In  many  of  these  cases  mental  peculiarities,  with  eccen- 
tric habits  of  work  and  living,  were  inherited,  which 
seemed  to  predispose  to  inebriety. 

A  weak  will-power,  coupled  with  a  sensitive  nervous 
system,  seems  to  be  inherited  in  most  cases  of  inebriety. 
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Among  the  exciting  causes  noted,  dyspepsia,  with  ir- 
regularities of  living,  including  want  of  work  and  proper 
rest,  were  noted  in  thirty-one  cases.  From  injury  to  the 
brain,  or  nervous  system,  as  in  concussion  or  blow,  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  at  a  railway  collision,  or  proximity  to 
electrical  currents,  six  cases  were  well  marked. 

Eight  cases  evidently  originated  as  the  sequel  of  men- 
ingitis, typhoid  fever,  and  hemorrhages,  both  gastric,  in- 
testinal, and  pulmonary.  Ten  cases  were  attributed  to 
prescriptions  of  liquor  given  by  physicians,  but  in  most 
of  these  cases  there  was  a  diathesis  favorable  for  such  a 
condition,  inherited  or  acquired. 

Loss  of  property,  death  of  relatives,  disapointment  in 
business  and  love,  or  ambition,  seemed  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  in  eleven  cases ;  but  a  farther  acquaintance  with 
each  case  indicated  a  strong  emotional  and  impulsive 
mind,  predisposed  to  the  extremes  of  hope  or  despair. 

The  history  of  ten  cases  was  that  of  indiscriminate  in- 
dulgence in  foods  and  condiments  from  infancy,  and 
consequent  depraved  vitiated  tastes,  with  inebriety  fol- 
lowing as  a  natural  consequence. 

Inebriety  was  clearly  traceable  in  four  cases  to  shock 
from  first  sexual  intercourse,  and  in  three  instances  there 
was  evidently  some  connection,  as  an  exciting  cause,  with 
intermittent  fever. 

Bad  sanitary  surroundings  acting  on  a  nervous  diathesis, 
and  syphilis,  exposure  to  cold,  changes  of  climate,  exciting 
work,  etc.,  were  noted  in  the  remaining  cases. 

In  a  more  detailed  study  ol  the  history  and  causes,  two 
forms  of  inebriety  appear  to  be  prominent. 

One  arising  from  general  causes,  similar  to  those  pro- 
ducing insanity  and  other  neuroses,  of  which  inebriety  is 
but  an  accidental  phase  or  development. 

The  other  form  is  inherited  direct,  or  follows  invariably, 
as  the  result  of  particular  conditions  and  circumstances. 

In  the  prognosis,  sixty  per  cent,  were  physically  much 
debilitated,  and  the  rest  and  quiteness  of  an  asylum  were 
particularly  needed. 

Twenty  per  cent,  were  mentally  feeble  from  the  immedi- 
ate eff'ects  of  alcohol,  and  continuous  excitement.  In  an 
asylum  restoration  follows  in  nearly  every  case.  Eighty 
per  cent,  will  go  away  restored,  fifteen  per  cent,  will 
relapse  the  first  year,  and  ten  the  next,  and  after  that  five 
per  cent,  for  two  or  more  years,  then  it  will  grow 
smaller. —  Q^iarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety, 
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The  Relation  of  Melancholia  to  Inebriety. 

Distinct  periods  of  depression  are  very  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  inebriety.  Often  these  conditions  are  so  in- 
tense and  prominent  as  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence 
over  the  case.  Sometimes  it  precedes  inebriety  as  an 
exciting  cause,  as  seen  in  the  following  case  : 

H ,  a  lawyer,  age  41.    Mother  nervous  and  neuralgic 

for  years.  Father  died  of  rheumatism.  Has  been  an 
active  temperate  man.  Married,  of  high  social  position, 
wealthy,  and  his  relations  amicable;  no  history  of  any 
mental  disorders  in  himself  or  family.  In  1866  he  worked 
unusually  hard  for  several  months,  taxing  his  mental  powers 
incessantly ;  completing  his  labors,  he  went  to  the  sea 
shore  for  rest. 

Here,  without  cause,  he  became  depressed,  which  in- 
creased to  the  deepest  melancholia,  and,  as  he  described 
it,  ''  he  w^as  pressed  by  a  dark  cloud  on  all  sides."  This 
lasted  several  days,  then  passed  away  in  the  night  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

An  interim  of  two  months  passed,  during  Avhich  he 
complained  of  neuralgic  pains,  which  he  believed  to 
be  rheumatic,  supposing  it  to  be  inherited  from  his 
father;  then  his  melancholia  returned,  and  lasted  a  week. 
He  sought  the  advice  of  eminent  physicians,  and  was 
under  treatment  for  two  years,  with  but  little  benefit. 
His  mind  remained  clear  and  free  from  delusions,  except 
fear  of  insanity,  and  the  attacks  recurred  three  or  four 
times  every  year. 

In  1869,  while  suffering  from  a  severe  attack,  an  im- 
pulse to  drink  liquor  came  on  with  such  force  that  he 
rushed  to  a  saloon  and  drank  several  glasses  of  brandy, 
and  after  sleeping  a  few  hours,  awoke  free  from  this  feel- 
ing. Months  later  this  desire  to  drink  appeared  with  the 
return  of  the  melancholia,  and  the  latter  disappeared 
after  drinking  as  before. 

From  this  time  he  drank  on  the  approach  of  every 
period  of  depression,  or  melancholia,  with  the  same  result ; 
the  desire  for  liquor  taking  the  place  of  these  attacks. 
Two  years  later  he  was  a  confirmed  inebriate,  and  went 
to  an  asylum  for  relief.  He  remained  six  months,  and 
was  a  year  later  in  good  health,  although  not  able  to  bear 
much  mental  fatigue. 
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In  this  case  the  melancholia  originated  in  some  cere- 
bral disorder,  and  became  the  exciting  cause  of  inebriety, 
of  merged  into  it,  and  will  possibly  break  out  again. 

This  extreme  case  typifies  all  the  lesser  forms  of  psychi- 
cal depression  which  precede  inebriety,  often  unnoticed 
and  obscure. 

Melancholia  in  various  forms  and  grades  always  follows 
inebriety  after  a  certain  stage,  as  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing case  : 

B— - — ,  a  farmer,  38  years  of  age.  A  vigorous,  temper- 
ate man,  born  of  healthy  parents.  After  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  began  to  drink  liquor  moderately,  and  three 
years  later  was  a  periodical  inebriate.  These  attacks  of 
drinking  are  followed  by  great  depression.  All  interest  in 
himself  or  friends  is  lost,  and  he  wanders  around  aimlessly, 
sometimes  filled  with  delusions  about  his  health,  or  alarm 
at  the  prospect  of  death.  The  cravings  for  liquor  and  its 
gratification  only  deepens  this  gloom,  which  is  relieved 
by  complete  intoxication.  This  condition  seems  to  follow 
every 'period  of  drinking,  until  nature  has  exhausted  her- 
self, then  sobriety  follows. 

Many  of  these  conditions  are  associated  with  diseases 
of  the  liver  and  heart,  and  melancholia  seems  to  be  both 
the  sequel  and  exciting  cause.  Dyspepsia  and  hypochon- 
dria, when  followed  by  inebriety,  are  attended  with 
melancholia  that  is  very  positive  and  intense. 

Often  melancholia  is  continuous  with  conditions  of 
hyperaesthesia  and  neuralgia,  and  other  perversions. 

Frequently  these  periods  of  depression  following  ine- 
briety take  on  forms  of  great  muscular  activity,  in  which 
the  patient  is  agitated,  walks  continuously,  and  is  unable 
to  be  quiet.  Or  this  condition  is  reversed,  perfect  quiet 
is  sought  for,  and  great  impatience  is  manifested  at  any 
noise  or  agitation. 

Melancholia  attended  with  strange  gustatory  sensations, 
not  a  craving  for  liquor,  but  an  almost  insatiate  appetite, 
or  total  loss  of  desire  for  food  or  drink,  is  very  Common. 

These  and  many  other  forms*  of  psychical  depression, 
called  melancholia,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  in- 
ebriety, both  before  and  after  this  disorder  begins,  as  to 
require  separate  study  before  we  can  understand  the  thera- 
peutical indications. 

Melancholia  is  usually  an  early  symptom  of  mental  dis- 
ease, the  direct  cause  of  which  is  sometimes  anasmia  of 
YoL.  VI.— 19 
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the  brain.  When  coming  on  with  inebriety,  or  before  it, 
many  of  the  phenomena  distinguishing  it  in  all  cases  are  . 
present.  Inebriety  may  be  a  phase  of  melancholia,  di- 
verging to  health,  or  concentrating  into  other  forms  more 
fatal ;  or  melancholia  may  be  a  hint  of  the  first  stages  of 
grave  mental  disorders. 

Melancholia  has  been  called  psychical  neuralgia,  begin- 
ning in  the  sensory  centres  of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  analogous  to  neuralgias  in  the  sensitive  sphere 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. —  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Inebriety. 


Treatment  of  Opiamania  and  Morphiamania. 

Two  distinct  methods  of  treatment  are  prominent  in  the 
.management  of  this  aiFection. 

The  first  reduces  the  quantity  of  opium,  taken  from  day 
to  day,  until  the  patient  is  completely  weaned  from  the 
drug ;  the  other  plan  is  to  take  the  opium  away  at  once, 
abruptly  ending  the  disorder. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  abuse  of  opium  and  mor- 
phine produces  the  same  phenomena  as  that  for  which  it 
is  indicated  as  a  remedy. 

The  principal  symptoms  of  which  are  hyperaesthesia, 
neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  dei3ression,  and  irrita- 
bility. When  opium  is  withdrawn,  either  suddenly  or 
gradually,  these  symptoms  are  intensified,  particularly 
those  afiecting  the  cerebro-spinal  and  vaso  motor  system. 

Dr.  Levinstein,  of  Berlin,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  is  i3rinted  in  the  London  Medical  Record,,  con- 
taining the  following  very  clear  statement  of  the  first 
method  of  treatment : 

In  the  treatment  of  this  afi'ection,  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  morphia  is  preferable  to  its  gradual  diminution.  The 
organism  bears  rough  and  energetic  interference  better 
than  that  which  acts  slowly,  as  we  see  in  surgical  and  ob- 
stetric operations.  The  successful  treatment  of  morphia 
and  opium-era  vers  is  impossible,  unless  they  are  treated  as 
prisoners.  While  the  morphia  is  withdrawn  they  must  be 
isolated,  and  be  constantly  watched  by  educated  persons, 
inaccessible  to  all  attempts  at  corruption.  Such  persons 
are  found  with  ditficulty ;  for  some  secretly  bring  morphia 
to  patients  for  the  sake  of  reward,  and  others  cannot  resist 
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the  pathetic  entreaties  and  severe  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient.    *     *     * 

Windows  and  doors  must  be  closed  against  all  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world.  The  patient's  clothes,  the 
sofas,  the  cupboards  in  his  room,  must  be  repeatedly  ex- 
amined ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  every  morphia-era ver, 
who  comes  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  into  an  institution 
to  be  cured,  that  he  secretes  morphia  or  o]3ium  about  his 
person. 

The  physician  must  not  rely  on  any  promises,  or  the 
most  solemn  assurances,  or  any  word  of  honor  the  patient 
may  give.  Opiamania  and  morphimania,  like  other  disor- 
ders, sets  aside  the  character  of  the  individual ;  the  most 
educated,  the  most  intelligent  and  judicious,  eschew  no 
means,  no  trick,  to  deceive  the  physician,  and  secure  this 
drug.     *     *     * 

If  the  physician  be  energetic,  observe  his  patients  con- 
stantly, and  have  control  over  the  watchers,  and  these  be 
honest,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  treatment  is  over  in 
eight  days.  After  the  morphia  has  been  withdrawn  twelve 
hours,  collapse  usually  sets  in ;  the  patient  should  therefore 
keep  his  bed,  and  for  the  first  eight  days  be  not  deprived 
of  the  use  of  stimulating  wines,  in  some  cases  alcoholic 
liquors  are  necessary  in  large  doses.  If  the  collapse  should 
be  severe,  and  life  be  endangered,  subcutaneous  injections 
of  liquor,  ammonia,  anisatus,  or  even  of  morphia  may  be 
necessary.  During  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
withdrawal  of  morphia,  if  the  patient  does  not  groan  and 
lament,  if  he  be  able  to  eat  during  the  first  days,  and  if 
his  countenance  be  animated,  he  has,  in  spite  of  denial, 
secretly  used  this  drug. 

The  narrowness  of  vision,  and  absence  of  diarrhea,  will 
soon  confirm  this  impression. 

Great  distress,  restlessness,  and  despair,  affect  the  pa- 
tient during  the  first  three  or  four  days. 

Attempts  at  suicide  at  this  time  are  common,  and  must 
be  watched  and  provided  against. 

Prolonged  baths  are  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  neural- 
gia appearing  at  this  time.  Diarrhea  should  be  treated 
with  care  only  when  it  becomes  exhausting.  Yomiting, 
which  may  appear  in  the  early  stages,  will  yield  to  no 
remedies,  and  requires  perfect  rest  of  the  organ,  by  nour- 
ishing the  patient  through  the  rectum.  Alcohol,  if  taken 
with  the   opium,  should  be  continued  during  the  treat- 
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ment,  until  the  patient  can  take  regular  nourishment. 
After  the  third  week  these. severe  symj^toms  end,  and  from 
that  time  general  hygienic  treatment,  with  mental  occu- 
pation, good  food,  and  fresh  air,  soon  raise  the  depressed 
powers,  and  health  returns. 

By  the  other  method — the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
quantity  taken — there  will  be  at  first  an  increase  of  the 
reflex  irritability,  and  general  feeling  of  languor  and  dis- 
comfort. Later,  neuralgia  and  convulsive  movements  of 
the  body,  with  temporary  nausea  and  .vomiting,  also  hy- 
perpesthesia,  or  anaesthesia,  intense  and  aggravated,  with 
insomnia,  diarrhea,  mental  despair,  extreme  irritability, 
and  other  symptoms  of  variable  characler.  All  of  which 
will  alternate  at  irregular  times,  with  intervals  of  relief, 
and  freedom  from  all  distress.  The  patient  will  be 
buoyed  up  with  hope  of  speedy  recovery,  and  in  a  few 
hours  writhing  under  agonizing  torments,  tempted  to 
commit  suicide,  or  anything  for  relief.  A  single  dose  will 
end  these  sufterings,  and  a  renewal  of  hope  and  courage 
follows.  This  is  repeated  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
agony  and  distress  from  want  of  this  drug  growing  less, 
and  the  periods  of  relief  becoming  longer,  until  recovery. 
In  the  first  method  all  the  distress  is  concentrated  within 
a  few  days ;  in  the  latter  it  is  extended  over  a  few  weeks, 
with  intervals  of  relief.  A  clinical  comparison  of  the  two 
methods,  in  the  treatment  of  several  cases  of  similar  char- 
acter, would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  profession. — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety. 


Professor  Hebra  on  the  Influence  of  Water  on  the  Skin. 

Professor  Hebra  commences  a  paper  published  in  the 
first  two  numbers  of  the  Wiener  Med.  Wocli.  for  1877, 
with  the  motto,  ^'  Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi,  sed  soepe 
cadendo;  ■'  and  goes  on  to  say  that  both  in  scientific  works 
and  in  verbal  statements  assertions  are  made  in  respect  to 
the  influence  ot  water,  which  are  justified  neither  by 
scientific  principles  nor  practical  observations.  In  the  ob- 
servations he  wishes  to  make  on  the  matter,  he  confines 
himself  to  the  influence  exerted  on  the  skin,  without  going 
into  the  general  question  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  hy- 
drotherapeutics.     And   first   as   to   its   influence   on    the 
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healthy  skin.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  frequent  cold 
and  warm  baths,  and  washing  the  skin  with  cold  water, 
followed  by  friction,  are  conducive  to  health,  and  do  no 
harm.  This  conclusion  can  not  be  admitted ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  millions  of  men  take  no  baths  of  any  kind,  and 
at  most  only  slightly  wash  their  face  and  hands  once  a 
week,  and  yet  live  to  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  able  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  the  various  forms  of  baths  wards  off  dis- 
ease, or  that  washing  in  cold  water  furnishes  any  protec- 
tive power  against  catarrh,  rheumatism,  etc. — diseases 
supposed  to  arise  from  catching  cold.  A  comparison  of 
the  frequency  of  disease  in  towns  where  baths  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  and  in  the  country,  where  they  can 
rarely  be  got,  says  but  little  for  their  prophylactic  power. 
And  although  it  can  not  be  said  that  their  frequent  em- 
ployment in  towns  is  a  cause  of  the  greater  mortality 
therein,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  baths,  and  esjDecially 
washing  the  body  "  all  over"  with  cold  water,  is  any  pro- 
tection against  disease.  As  long  as  this  ^'  water  manipu- 
lation "  is  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  general  sensation, 
and  no  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  results,  it  may 
be  pursued  as  a  pastime  or  amusement ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
skin  reacts  against  the  repeated  irritation,  and  great 
itching,  or  erythema,  urticaria,  eczema,  etc.,  are  produced, 
the  bathing  and  washing  should  at  once  be  stopped,  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  induce  skin  diseases  which  nic  y  require 
months  or  years  for  their  cure,  and  cause  the  subjects  of 
them  immense  inconvenience.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  water  used,  and  the  mode  of  its  emploj^- 
ment,  as  simple  warm  and  cold  baths  do  not  induce  the 
same  irritation  of  the  skin  as  when  they  are  accompanied 
by  friction,  douches,  etc.,  or  when  the  action  of  the  vapor- 
bath  is  rendered  still  more  intense  by  shampooing, 
brushing,  etc.  The  consequences  of  such  irritation  sooner 
or  later  show  themselves  in  the  shape  of  permanent  red- 
ness, a  sensation  of  burning  or  itching,  and  the  production 
of  nodules  and  furuncles,  which  precede  the  formation  of 
pustules  and  abscesses.  These  appearances,  which  for- 
merly were  regarded  as  critical  and  of  good  omen,  should 
be  attributed,  as  they  are  really  due,  to  the  mischievous 
effects  of  water.  Every  physician  attached  to  large  hos- 
pitals is  familiar  with  the  eczematous  condition  of  the 
hands  and  arms  of  those  of  the  working  classes  whose  oc- 
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cupations  compel  them  to  manipulate  water.  To  this 
class  of  affections  belong  the  so-called  bath-eruptions,  the 
phydracia  thermalis.  So  also  the  affection,  termed  by 
Professor  Hebra  eczema  marginatum,  is  often  induced  by 
the  prolonged  application  of  wet  bandages  to  the  body, 
and  surrounds  the  abdomen  or  back  like  a  girdle,  proving 
most  obstinate  in  treatment,  causing  violent  and  incessant 
itching. 

If  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  prolonged  employ- 
ment of  water  will  induce  these  effects  on  the  apparently 
healthy  skin  of  persons  in  good  health,  we  may  judge  how 
much  more  frequent  and  intense  will  be  its  irritating 
effects  on  the  skin  when  in  a  diseased  condition.  The  skin 
does  not  first  become  ''  diseased  "  only  when  the  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  numerous  eruptions  appear,  but  when 
its  power  of  resisting  injurious  influences  is  diminished. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  those  portions^of  the  skin  which, 
by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  articles  of  clothing,  bandages, 
etc.,  or  of  the  application  of  mustard-plasters,  etc.,  become 
reddened,  are  the  parts  at  which  on  the  subsequent  oc- 
currence of  diseases  of  the  skin  (as  scabies,  variola)  the 
eruption  shows  itself  in  much  greater  quantity  than  in  the 
other  parts  where  neither  pressure  nor  other  irritant  has 
been  applied.  The  application  of  cold  or  warm  com- 
presses, and  other  proceedings  of  hydrotherapeutics,  ren- 
der the  skin  in  the  same  way  more  sensitive  and  less  able 
to  resist  noxious  influences.  How  far  the  condition  of 
other  organs  may  be  benefited  by  the  manipulations  that 
are  injurious  to  the  skin  is  another  question.  It  is  very 
commonly  supposed  that  the  effects  of  these  applications 
may  differ  in  their  influence  on  the  skin  accordingly  as 
they  are  used  cold  or  warm — that  is,  between  5°  0.  and 
40°  C.  But,  as  regards  compresses,  every  one  must  have 
observed  that,  at  whatever  temperature  they  may  be 
applied,  they  soon  are  equalized  to  that  of  the  skin,  unless 
they  are  frequently  renewed.  In  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
skin,  as  in  erysipelas,  anthrax,  furuncles,  etc.,  it  matters 
little  whether  they  are  treated  with  ice  or  hot  cataplasms, 
as  regards  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and  in  deciding 
upon  the  temperature  to  be  employed,  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  patient.  Every 
one  must  be  aware  that  the  different  sensations  felt  after 
leaving  a  warm  and  a  cold  bath  are  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  are  of  very 
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short  duration,  as  such  temperature  soon  becomes  equal- 
ized; and,  in  fact,  the  irritating  effect  of  water  can  not  be 
attributed  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  employed. 

In  searching  for  other  properties  to  which  this  may  be 
due,  we  have  to  consider  the  softened  and  macerated  state 
of  the  epidermis  which  baths  induce,  separating  the  old 
layers,  which  are  removed  by  the  subsequent  rubbings, 
considerable  quantities  being  held  also  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  bath.  The  cutis  thus  becomes  exposed  to 
the  irritating  effect  of  the  water.  Upon  this  are  based 
the  indications  as  to  the  use  of  water  in  treating  diseases 
of  the  skin.  Its  employment  is  contra-indicated  in  all 
sensitive,  irritable  persons  whose  skin  is  liable  to  pro- 
longed redness,  the  production  of  rashes,  and  itching;  in 
all  cutaneous  affections  accompanied  by  acute  swelling 
and  serous  infiltration ;  and  in  all  chronic  dermatoses  in 
which  the  horny  layor  of  the  epidermis — either  through 
the  effects  of  disease  or  of  remedies — has  been  removed, 
exposing  the  layer  beneath.  Thus  it  is  not  proper  to  em- 
ploy water  soon  after  using  stimulating  substances  exter- 
nally, as  arsenic,  iodic  mercury,  etc.  By  avoiding  water, 
and  employing  starch  or  other  inert  powder,  the  healthy 
state  of  the  surface  will  be  much  sooner  restored.  Water, 
on  the  contrary,  is  indicated  in  those  diseases  where  its 
macerating  and  irritating  effects  are  useful,  viz.,  in 
chronic  dermatoses,  such  as  psoriasis,  lichen,  ichthyosis, 
pityriasis  rubra,  old  eczema,  prurigo,  etc.  Water  also 
exerts  the  most  beneficial  effects  when  different  secretions 
— the  products  of  inflammation,  and  the  remains  of  dead 
tissue — have  to  be  removed,  as  in  abundantly  suppurating 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  gangrene.  It  is  useful  also  in  favor- 
ing the  formation  of  new  epidermis  in  pemphigus,  and 
after  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  by  burns  or  caustic 
substances. 

After  some  observations  upon  the  time  which  patients 
can  continue  in  baths  without  ill  effect  on  the  skin,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  therapeutical  effects.  Pro- 
fessor Hebra  terminates  his  paper  with  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Water  is  not  an  indifferent  body  in  its  action  on  the 
skin,  but  excites  in  it  considerable  irritation,  which  may 
give  rise  to  diseased  conditions  of  the  organs. 

2.  Temperature  does  not  play  the  chief  part  in  the 
employment  of  water,  which  is  due  to  the  macerating 
action,  and  consequent  irritation. 
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3.  In  prescribing  compresses,  ablutions,  baths,  etc.,  so 
far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned,  we  should  be  guided 
by  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  patients. 

4.  General  ablutions  or  baths,  whether  cold  or  warm, 
do  not  serve  in  any  way  as  prophylactics  against  disease 
of  the  internal  organs,  while  they  frequently  give  rise  to 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  general  surface. 

5.  If  baths  are  to  prove  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin, 
they  must  be  continued  for  a  long  period,  i.  e.,  not  under 
an  hour  at  least.  Warm  baths  in  appropriate  cases  may 
be  continued  uninterruptedly  day  and  night  for  months. 
— Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 


Cause  of  Infantile  Diarrhea. 


Dr.  Richardson,  in  Report  of  City  of  Boston  Health 
Board,  cites  the  results  of  Baginsky's  researches  merely 
as  additional  evidence  of  the  unsuitableness  of  particular 
articles  of  food,  without  attempting  to  draw  further  con- 
clusions from  the  facts  observed,  the  object  of  his  paper 
being  to  present  certain  information  in  a  somewhat  popu- 
lar form.  These  new  data  appear,  however,  to  suggest  a 
theory  of  the  pathogenesis  of  summer  diarrhea,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  may  perhaps  be  ventured  upon.  According 
to  this  theory  the  generation  of  summer  diarrhea  is  chiefly 
due  to  a  single  morbific  agency,  namely,  the  ingestion  of 
more  or  less  decomposed  food,  this  contingency  being 
itself  dependent  upon  a  combination  of  conditions,  all  of 
which  had  separately  been  recognized  as  deleterious  to 
infant  life.  Each  then  of  the  successive  investigators  of 
infantile  diarrhea  in  Leicester,  was  partially  correct  in 
his  surmises  when  incriminating  certain  harmful  condi- 
tions. The  solar  heat  cited  by  one,  the  impure  milk 
adduced  by  another,  the  ill-drained  and  sewage-logged 
subsoil,  and  the  choked  sewers  brought  forward  by  others, 
in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation, 
were  all  but  so  many  separate  factors  contributing  to  a 
common  result — rapid  decomposition  of  the  infant's  food. 

This  tlieory  of  infantile  diarrhea  appears  to  account,  in 
a  tolerably  simple  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive 
manner,  for  nearly  all  the  phenomena   involved   in    the 
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problem  which  it  is  intended  to  meet ;  it  conciliates  the 
diverse  astiological  views  hitherto  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  assimilates  as  so  many  concurrent  factors  the 
various  morbific  agencies  whose  harmfulness  has  already 
been  unequivocally  demonstrated. 

The  preventive  measures  indicated  by  this  theory  should 
be  directed  against  each  of  the  controllable  factors  con 
cerned  in  the  generation  of  infantile  diarrhea.  Setting 
aside  the  excessive  heat  of  our  summers  as  being  of  course 
beyond  our  control  and  almost  wholly  unavoidable,  the 
liability  of  the  infant's  food  to  be  rendered  poisonous  by 
decomposition  can  undoubtedly  be  lessened,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  measures  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
maternal  lactation  or  wet-nursing  among  the  poor;  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  such  purification  of  the  air  as  would 
result  from  establishing  suitable  provision  for  ventilation, 
house  drainage,  and  public  sewerage  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

The  measures  proposed  by  Dr.  Richardson  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  death-rate  among  infants  are  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  being  as  follows :  1.  Greater  attention 
to  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  and  the 
adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  sewerage.  2.  The 
establishment  of  public  parks  and  squares  in  and  about 
the  city.  3.  A  systematic  and  frequent  inspection  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  4.  The  dissemination  of  the  rules 
which  should  govern  the  bringing-up  of  children.  5.  The 
establishment  of  diet-kitchens.  6.  The  establishment  of 
country  homes.  7.  The  establishment  of  infant  day-asy- 
lums. 8.  The  establishment  of  foundling-hospitals.  9> 
The  isolation  of  contagious  diseases. — Boston  Med.  and 
Surg,  Jour. 


The  Use  of  Water  to  Relieve  Pain. 

The  hypodermic  use  of  water  for  relieving  pain  con- 
tinues to  afford  an  interesting  object  for  experiment.  The 
evidence  in  its  favor  could '  not  be  stronger,  although 
little  attempt  is  made  to  explain  to  us  why  or  how  water 
should  quiet  pain.  Dr.  Lafitte,  of  Nantes,  has  used  water 
subcutaneously  since  1872,  when  he  succeeded  in  imme 
diately  relieving  pain  in  a  woman  who'  was  suffering  most 
acutely  from  lumbago.     Eight  grmm.   of  distilled  v/ater 
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was  injected,  and  the  pain  did  not  return.  In  cases  of 
sciatica,  supra-orbital  and  facial  neuralgia,  as  well  as  in 
intercostal  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints, 
he  has  found  water  injected  subcutaneously  quite  as 
useful  as  morphia.  Dr.  Fillet  speaks  highly  of  hypoder- 
mic injections  of  water  in  lumbago  and  intercostal  neural- 
gia. Dr.  Lelut  says  that  for  the  last  three  months  he  has 
used  pure  water  injections  with  the  best  results.  He 
relates  how  he  came  to  use  it.  His  servant  one  day  upset 
the  bottle  containing  his  morphia  solution  for  subcuta- 
neous injections,  and,  to  conceal  her  clumsiness,  filled  the 
bottle  with  ordinary  water.  Dr.  Lelut,  not  knowing  this, 
injected  the  water  into  the  thigh  of  a  patient  who  was 
suffering  severely  from  sciatica,  and  whom  he  was  treat- 
ing by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  The  pa- 
tient was  astonished  at  the  instant  relief  of  the  pain  and 
said:  "  What  kind  of  a  liquid  is  this  you  are  using  which 
causes  me  no  uneasiness  or  no  sickness  at  the  stomach 
like  the  former  ? "  Since  then  Dr.  Lelut  has  used  nothing 
subcutaneously  but  water. 

Dr.  Dresch  praises  the  usefulness  of  this  injection,  es- 
pecially in  muscular  rheumatism.  He  also  tells  of  a  case 
of  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  thigh,  in  which  he  used  daily  60 
ctgm.  of  morphia  subcutaneously,  chloral,  cicuta,  and 
other  remedies,  and  where  hypodermic  injections  of  water 
succeeded  in  relieving  the  pain  quite  as  well  as  morphia, 
without  producing  the  disagreeable  constitutional  effects 
of  that  drug.  Dr.  Dresch  does  not  use  simple  water,  but 
prefers  peppermint  water. 

Dr.  Burney  Yeo,  of  London,  says  he  found  subcutaneous 
injections  of  water  useful  in  relieving  the  pain  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  thoracic  aneurism. 


A  Case  of  Hydrophobia. 


By  C.  L.   Edwards,  M,   D.,  Hyde  Park. 

Miss  A.  B.  was  bitten  last  August,  between  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  by  a  small  black-and- 
tan  terrier  dog.  The  injury  was  so  slight  that  she  did  not 
send  for  medical  aid,  but  sucked  the  wound,  after  which 
she  applied  Friar's  balsam  and  pork  rind.  It  healed  rap- 
idly and  she  thought  nothing  more  about  it ;  the  dog  was 
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killed  to  satisfy  popular  superstition,  but  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  rabid.  On  February  14,  1877,  while  washing 
the  tea  things  in  warm  water,  she  suddenly  felt  a  "  sharp, 
stinging  pain "  at  the  seat  of  injury,  which  during  the 
evening  and  night  extended  up  the  arm  to  the  shoulder. 
The  next  morning  there  was  great  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  neck  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest.  She  being  then  at  Norwood,  sent  for  Dr. 
Fogg,  who  immediately  recognized  the  disease  and  ad- 
vised removal  to  her  home  in  Hyde  Park,  where  she  ar- 
rived at  four  p.  M.  the  same  day.  I  saw  her  at  five  p.  m. 
She  was  then  on  a  lounge,  her  tongue  clean,  skin  cool, 
pulse  95  and  hard.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  her 
appearance.  I  noticed  that  when  answering  questions  she 
spoke  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  Otherwise  she  was 
calm  and  tranquil,  but  on  offering  her  some  water  from  a 
teaspoon  the  true  symptoms  presented  themselves;  at 
sight  of  it  severe  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
occurred,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  sobbing, 
w^hich  as  the  spoon  approached  her  lips  was  fearfully 
increased.  She  tried  bravely  to  take  the  water,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  drops  after  great  exertion,  it 
was  impossible.  At  my  suggestion  she  went  to  bed ;  I 
gave  her  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine  sup- 
cutaneously,  ordered  hot  bricks  to  her  feet,  and  injections 
of  beef  tea  and  brandy  into  the  rectum  j^rt*  re  nata  ;  per- 
fect quiet  was  enjoined. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was  called,  the 
messenger  telling  me  that  the  poor  girl  was  suffering 
terribly.  I  found  her  on  her  back,  the  hands  clutching  at 
the  throat  and  chest,  with  severe  spasms  of  muscular  con- 
traction ;  the  pulse  was  120 ;  the  skin  very  hot  and  moist ; 
she  had  passed  urine  and  retained  two  injections  of  beef 
tea  and  brandy,  which  had  been  given  as  ordered.  A 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  injected  into  the  arm  gave 
her  comparative  ease,  but  no  sleep.  I  went  home  at  six 
A.  M.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Everett,  of  Hyde  Park,  I 
saw  her  at  10  a.  m.  ;  she  was  tolerably  quiet  when  all  sur- 
roundings were  still,  but  the  opening  of  a  door  or  the 
rustling  of  a  dress  would  immediately  bring  on  the  spasms, 
and  the  attempt  at  swallowing  was  so  painful  that  we 
thought  it  best  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Her  only  com- 
plaint was  that  her  head  was  dizzy  and  she  felt  "  so,  so 
tired;"  pulse  120. 
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I  saw  her  at  one  p.  m.,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  C.  C. 
Holmes,  of  Milton.  The  symptoms  were  rather  more 
aggravated.  She  was  ordered  tincture  of  aconite,  chloro- 
form and  alcohol  to  spine,  and  morphine  sulphate,  one- 
sixth  grain,  with  chloral  hydrate,  grs.  v.  subcutaneously,  as 
occasion  required.  During  the  afternoon  she  gradually 
grew  worse,  her  urine  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  throat 
got  very  dry  and  parched ;  she  would  make  violent  un- 
successful efforts  to  vomit,  coughing  frequently,  spitting 
out  a  thick  bloody  mucus,  which  she  would  take  in  her 
fingers  and  pull  from  her  mouth,  not  being  able  to  permit 
even  the  approach  of  a  handkerchief  to  her  face.  ^*  Water," 
was  now  her  cry,  "  give  me  water,"  and  so  eager  was  she 
to  relieve  the  dryness  of  her  throat  that  some  water 
would  actually  be  swallowed  before  she  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  what  she  had  done,  and  then  the  spasmodic  chok- 
ing would  come  on  more  severely. 

During  the  night  following  she  had  short  periods  of 
comparative  ease,  but  the  end  seemed  surely  approaching. 
When  the  spasms  now  occurred  they  became  more  gen- 
eral, the  body  and  lower  extremities  being  terribly  con- 
vulsed, so  much  that  it  required  half  a  grain  of  morphine 
once  an  hour  for  three  sucessive  hours  to  afford  her  any 
relief,  and  that  was  but  little.  The  pulse  became  inter 
mittent,  ranging  from  150  to  160.  For  two  hours  previous 
to  death,  which  took  place  at  9.30  a.  m.,  she  was  almost 
free  from  spasms,  and  she  talked  glibly  of  things  which 
happened  a  year  or  two  before,  going  through  minutely 
the  history  of  her  dog  bite.  A  little  after  nine  A.  m.  she 
was  seized  with  a  severe  spasm,  and  died  asphyxiated  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

There  were  no  attempts  made  at  any  time  during  her 
sickness  to  bite  or  to  bark  like  a  dog,  but  there  was  a  very 
harsh  dry  cough  which  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  ig- 
norant might  have  conjured  into  a  bark.  It  was  just 
sixty-two  hours  from  the  time  she  first  felt  the  pain  in  her 
hand  until  death  ensued. — Boston  Med.  Jour. 


The  attention  of  physicians  is  again  urgently  called  to 
the  fact  that  color-blindness  is  becoming  an  increasing 
cause  of  accidents  on  railroads.  Very  often  employees  are 
wholly  unable  to  detect  the  different  signal  colors.  Every 
railroad  company  should  now  know  this  important  fact. 
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Microscopy, 


Dunkirk  (New  York)  Microscopical  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Jan.  12,  1877,  Dr.  G.  E.  Blackham,  Pres't,  in 
the  chair,  and  a  full  attendance  of  members  and  visitors. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  proposed  for 
corresponding  membership. 

The  ballot  was  passed,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Thacker,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Society. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Lieut.  W.  L.  Cari3enter, 
U.  S.  A. 

There  being  nothing  farther  to  come  before  the  business 
session,  the  scientific  session  was  opened,  and  the  Pres't 
announced  the  essay  for  the  evening:  Subject — "Mar- 
tynia  as  an  Insectivorous  Plant,"  by  Mrs  M.  E.  C.  Shelton- 

This  curious  annual  is  cultivated  for  its  seed-pods,  which 
are  said  to  make  excellent  pickles.  The  branches  and 
leaves  are  covered  throughout  with  minute  hairs.  From 
the  free  extremities  of  these  hairs  exudes  a  viscid  fluid,  in 
which  small  insects  are  caught  and  held  fast.  This  fluid 
has  some  of  the  properties  of  gastric  juice  as  found  in  the 
stomachs  ol  animals,  and  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  di- 
gesting the  insects  thus  caught.  The  nutriment  thus  fur- 
nished passes  through  the  hairs  into  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  essayist  spoke  from  personal  observations  of  the 
plant  and  its  habits  made  during  the  past  season. 

The  subject  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  was  ad- 
mirably presented  in  the  paper  read. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading,  which 
was  participated  in  by  the  various  members  present,  elicit- 
ing the  statement  from  Dr.  Mark,  that  in  his  opinion 
there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  lower 
forms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  power 
to  assimilate  organized  substances  has,  until  quite  re- 
cently, been  considered  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Feb.  23,  1877,  Dr.  Blackham,  Pres't,  in  the 
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chair.  The  evening  was  stormy,  and  there  was  but  a  small 
attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Kev.  E.  P.  Adams,  of  Dunkirk,  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  ballot  was  passed,  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Geneva, 
was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 

Communications  were  read  from  Prof.  J.  A.  Thacker,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  of  Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Secretary  reported  additions  to  the  library  and  cabi- 
net for  the  month :  Field  and  Forest  for  January ;  Medi- 
cal News  for  January. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  scientific  session* 
was  opened,  and  the  essay  for  the  evening  announced  by 
the  Pres't:  Subject — ^^  The  Use  of  of  High  Powers  on 
Opaque  Objects,"  by  G.  W.  Moorehouse,  Esq.,  of  Way- 
land,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Moorehouse  not  being  present.  Dr. 
Blackham  read  the  essay,  and  illustrated  it  with  a  Beck's 
illuminator,  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Moorehouse  for  the 
purpose. 

The  paper  w^as  one  of  much  interest,  and  presented  the 
subject  of  illumination  in  a  manner  quite  novel  to  many 
of  those  present.  Owing,  probably,  to  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  illuminator,  only  an  imperfect  illustration  of  the 
paper  could  be  given  by  the  reader,  and  discussion  was 
postponed  until  some  future  time. 

After  a  pleasant  hour  spent  in  the  examination  of  neAv 
objects  and  accessories  of  the  microscope,  the  essay  for 
the  next  meeting  was  announced:  Subject — "Microscopy 
of  the  Blood,"  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Ailing,  and  the  Society  ad- 
journed. C.  P.  Alling,  Secretary. 


Opaque  Objects  with  High  Powers. 

Read  before  the  Dunkirk  Microscopical  Society,  Feb,  23,  1877. 

A  few  words,  giving  experience  in  the  use  of  Oj)aque 
Illumination  with  the  Highest  Powers  of  the  Microscope, 
may  not  prove  entirely  without  interest.  Some  of  the 
powers  now  successfully  used  in  this  way  have  even  been 
thought  extraordinary  when  used  with  transmitted  light, 
and  this  may  have  led  some  j)ersons  to  doubt  the  practi- 
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cability  of  this  method,  and  so  prevented  their  giving  it 
a  trial.  There  are  no  natural  tests  yet  known  to  have 
been  well  defined  by  the  best  microscopes  that  may  not 
be  seen  with  a  power  of  500  diameters.  Of  course  it  is 
often  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  structure — say 
to  distinguish  circular  markings  from  hexagonal — to  resort 
to  an  amplification  of  2000  to  4000.  Can  such  powers 
be  profitably  used  with  illumination  from  above  the  object  ? 

Many  errors  of  interpretation  arising  from  the  use  of 
transmitted  light  might  be  avoided  if  we  could  view  all 
microscopic  objects  by  light  reflected  from  them,  as  we  do 
almost  every  thing  we  see  with  the  naked  eye.  Yet  with 
careful  and  practiced  use  of  transmitted  light  the  same 
results  may  be  obtained  on  suitable  objects. 

Place  a  thin  leaf  of  honey  comb  between  your  eye 
and  a  lamp,  and  mark  the  varying  appearances  and  shad- 
ows as  you  increase  the  distance  between  the  object  and 
the  eye,  and  as  the  position  of  the  lamp  is  changed  from 
central  to  oblique.  Something  of  an  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  interpretation  accompanying  ordinary  methods  of 
illumination  may  thus  be  obtained,  both  as  produced  by 
changes  in  focal  adjustment  and  in  position  of  mirror. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  high  powers  on  opaque 
objects  by  making  pointed-nosed  objectives,  and  also  by 
constructing  conical  front  lenses,  and  these  methods  have 
met  with  some  degree  of  success  with  objectives  as  high 
as  dry  ^ths ;  but  as  the  finest  views  of  the  smaller  objects 
and  minute  structural  peculiarities  can  only  be  got  with 
immersion  objectives  of  wide  angle  of  aperture,  that  ne- 
cessarily have  short  working  distances,  other  plans  had  to 
be  invented.  One  proposition  was  to  throw  the  light 
down  one  tube  of  a  binocular  instrument  and  view  the 
object  in  the  other  tube,  thus  making  the  instrument  its 
own  illuminator.  Previously,  Prof.  Smith  had  devised  a 
plan  by  which  the  objective  itself  was  made  the  illumi 
nator,  light  being  reflected  downward  into  it  by  means  of 
a  small  silver  speculum.  The  light  was  admitted  to  the 
speculum  through  an  aperture  in  the  tube,  or  an  ada2)ter 
above  the  objective.  As  all  are  aware,  several  opticians 
have  made  more  or  less  important  modifications  of  this 
device.  The  one  I  have  used  is  described  in  Carpenter, 
fifth  edition,  page  153,  under  the  name  of  Beck's  Vertical 
Illuminator.  It  is  simple,  cheap,  easily  removed  and 
cleaned,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for  whicli  it 
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was  made.  It  consists  of  a  disk  of  thin  glass  attached 
to  a  milled-head,  and  placed  in  an  adapter  fitted  with  the 
society  screw,  and  placed  between  the  objective  and  the 
body  of  the  instrument.  The  light  entering  the  aperture 
is  reflected  by  the  glass  disk  downward  into  the  objective, 
and  by  it  concentrated  upon  the  object. 

In  using  the  instrument,  as  a  general  thing,  the  lamp 
should  be  placed  about  eight  inches  from  the  aperture, 
and  opposite  it,  but,  on  some  objects,  it  is  desirable  to 
change  both  distance  and  position.  The  German  student's 
lamp  is  poorly  adapted  for  this  work,  and  I  have  found 
the  ordinary  flat  wick  or  sun-burner  to  serve  a  much  bet- 
ter purpose.  The  lamp  should  be  placed  with  the  flame 
edge- ways  toward  the  aperture,  and  the  narrowest  possible 
image  of  the  flame  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view.  The  image  of  the  flame  as  seen  in  the  instrument 
should  be  so  perfect  that  any  flickering  of  the  blaze  may 
be  distinctly  seen.  A  small  bright  image  of  the  flame 
may  be  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  slide  with  a 
pocket  magnifyer.  The  mirror  under  the  stage  may  be 
used  with  advantage  to  find  and  centre  the  object,  and  at 
times  illumination,  both  from  above  and  below,  may  be 
used  advantageously  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
study. 

Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  the  Vertical  Illuminator  being 
"  specially  applicable  to  diatoms,  Polycystina,  minute 
foraminifera,  and  the  scales  of  insects,  viewed  under 
objectives  of  from  jQ-ths  to  -|-th  of  an  inch."  Evidently 
this  means  dry-working  objectives.  A  few  gentlemen 
have  used  it  with  immersion  objectives.  When  an  immer- 
sion lens  is  used,  the  whole  aperture  of  the  objective  is 
available,  both  as  a  condenser  and  an  objective,  for  the 
light  passes  through  the  glass  cover  to  the  object  without 
reflection  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cover,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  all  rays  striking  the  cover  at  an  angle  of 
total  reflection,  if  a  dry  front  was  used. 

I  have  used  this  illuminator  with  excellent  results  with 
-jlyth  and  -^^Q-th  immersion  objectives,  with  lamp  as  de- 
scribed above.  Improved  effects  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
duced by  introducing  the  hand  or  a  diaphragm  between 
the  lamp  and  reflector,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  light, 
and  such  tests  as  Pleurosigma  Bpencerii  and  Navicula 
rhoniboides  may  be  well  resolved. 

The  object  should  be  mounted  dry,  and  in  close  contact 
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with  the  covering-glass,  so  that  the  extreme  oblique  rays 
will  pass  to  it,  and  not  be  reflected  from  the  lower  surface 
of  the  cover.  The  usual  care  must  be  taken  in  correcting 
the  objective  for  thickness  of  cover. 

I  apj)end  selected  memoranda  of  observations  to  show 
the  utility  of  this  mode  of  using  the  microscope,  and 
venture  to  i)resume  that  no  one  will  deny  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  illumination  by  reflected  light,  or 
the  fact  that  errors  of  interpretation  are  less  likely  to 
creep  in  with  it  than  with  ordinary  transmitted  light. 
Objects  are  seen  in  their  natural  colors,  and  the  views 
obtained  of  such  specimens  as  the  scales  of  insects  are 
indeed  beautiful.  This  is  also  true  of  numerous  other 
objects. 

The  scales  of  Macrotoma  major^  Lepisma  sacGliarina^ 
Deegeria  domestical  and  Lepidocyrtus  ourvicolUs,  I 
have  been  able  to  see  better,  and  the  true  character  of 
the  markings  more  satisfactorily  indicated,  than  by  any 
other  method  of  illumination.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  state  the  fact  that  no  semblance  of  the  so-called  bead- 
ing is  to  be  seen  on  any  of  them.  The  Macrotoma  and 
Lepisma,  like  the  scales  of  the  gnat,  show  only  the  longi- 
tudinal, or,  as  the  case  may  be,  radiating  ribs,  with  the 
transverse  and  often  irregular  and  waved  corrugations  or 
wrinkles.  The  smaller  scales  of  any  of  the  insects  named 
show  almost  as  easily  and  distinctly  as  the  larger,  the 
resolution  is  so  much  superior  to  that  ordinarily  employed. 
With  the  Tolles  immersion,  ^i^th  powers  of  x2500  and 
x4000  were  employed;  and  with  Tolles'  four-system  -^th. 
x500,  xlOOO,  x2000,  and  x4000,  the  last  two  by  using 
^  inch  and  ^  inch  solid  eye-pieces.  The  objects  were  well 
defined,  Avith  enough  light,  even  with  the  highest  powers 
used. 

The  Deegeria  scales  are  covered  with  short  or  inter- 
rupted ribs,  or  long  spines,  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
scale;  a  structure  intermediate  between  the  true  ribs  of 
the  Macrotoma  and  the  short  spines  of  the  Podura  scale. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  three  insects  are  very 
closely  allied.  That  Podura  scales  are  really  armed  witli 
projecting  spines  I  consider  as  proven  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  New  York,  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  if  any 
further  proof  was  needed,  the  demonstration  is  complete 
by  this  method  of  illumination.  Both  on  the  scales  of  the 
American  Podura  and  the  British  Lepidocvrtus  Podura, 
Vol.  VI.— 20 
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the  spines  are  seen  distinctly  projecting  anywhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  scale,  and  also  over  beyond  the  end  of  the 
scale  farthest  from  the  body  of  the  insect.  The  inference 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  scales  are  undeveloped  hairs, 
and  the  spines  secondary  hairs,  and  that  the  latter  are 
in  some  species  modified,  or  imperfectly  developed,  so  as 
to  form  ribs. 

Of  the  many  diatoms  examined  I  only  mention  one, 
the  PleuTosigma  angulatum.  Some  of  the  specimens  of 
this  test  Avere  mounted  by  Moller,  and  others  by  Wheeler. 
All  are  seen  in  hexagons,  and  with  great  distinctness; 
not,  however,  surpassing  results  obtained  by  other  illu- 
mination. I  send  with  this  communication  a  slide  of 
broken  specimens  of  a  coarsely  marked  variety  of  this 
diatom,  found  in  Nottingham  earth.  I  think  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  line  of  fracture  runs  through  the 
hexagonal  areola?,  often  leaving  the  points  of  the  network 
projecting.  The  Vertical  Illuminator  confirms  this  idea 
of  the  structure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Angulatum  on  this  slide  are  split  into  two  layers 
or  plates ;  the  two  plates  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  line 
of  fracture  of  each  may  be  easily  traced  in  some  of  the 
pieces.  With  the  ^ig-,  and  a  |  inch  eye-piece,  with  either 
the  opaque  illuminator  or  an  objective  used  as  an  achro- 
matic condenser,  the  edges  of  the  fractured  specimens  are 
clearly  defined.  Although  the  Angulatum  is  made  up  of 
two  plates  like  Coscinodiscus,  the  two  plates  are  much 
nearer  alike  than  they  are  in  Coscinodiscus. 

The  coarsely  marked  diatoms  are  displayed  with  great 
beauty  under  this  reflected  light,  and  one  can  have  but 
little  doubt  in  regard  to  their  true  structure  ;  and  this  in 
a  still  greater  degree  is  true  of  insect  scales.  On  the 
whole,  then,  opaque  illumination,  with  high  powers,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  failure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  or 
quite  keeps  pace  with  the  easier  problem  (as  far  as  con- 
struction of  accessories  is  concerned)  of  illumination  by 
transmitted  light,  and  proves  itself  a  valuable  aid,  even 
when  the  most  difl^cult  and  strongly  controverted  ques- 
tions are  attacked. 


Diatoms. — In  a  previous  number  of  the  Medical  News, 
we  made  mention  of  the  mounted  diatoms  by  C.  L.  Peti- 
colas,  Richmond,  Va.,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found 
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ill  the  advertising  form.  Since  then  he  has  sent  us  a 
number  which  we  find  to  be  most  beautiful  specimens. 
Those  who  take  delight  in  such  objects,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  delightful  in  the  world,  should  send  a  few 
dollars  to  Mr.  P.,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  number. 


I 


Dissolution  of  Co-Partnership. — The  following  letter 
received  explains  itself. 

Philadelphia,  March  31,  1877. 

Dear  Sir. — Having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  ol  James 
W.  Queen  &  Co.,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  for 
many  years,  and  in  which  capacity  all  the  microscojDic  and 
and  other  optical  branches  have  been  under  my  immedi- 
ate personal  supervision,  I  would  announce  to  yourself 
and  such  of  your  friends  as  may  be  interested  therein,  that 
I  am  about  to  open  an  American  branch  of  the  London 
House  of  R.  &  J.  Beck,  for  whom  my  old  firm  of  James 
W.  Queen  &  Co.  have  long  been  exclusive  agents  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  agency  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. 

In  addition  to  the  completest  assortment  of  microscopes 
of  all  grades,  including  every  description  of  accessories, 
mounting  materials,  and  prepared  objects  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  science,  the  new  house  will  also  keep  in 
stock  a  full  line  of  optical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding spectacles,  eye-glasses,  opthalmoscopes  and  trial 
sights,  also,  urinometers,  clinical  thermometers  and  mete- 
orological instruments,  and  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
care  exercised  in  filling  your  orders  in  the  past  to  assure 
you  of  the  continuance  of  the  same  in  the  future. 

I  am  about  visiting  England  to  complete  my  arrange- 
ments and  select  my  stock  personally,  and  on  my  return 
you  will  be  duly  informed  thereof,  and  of  my  readiness  to 
attend  to  your  commands.  Any  communication,  mean- 
while, addressed  to  my  residence,  2320  DeLancey  Place, 
Philadelphia,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  H.  Walmsley. 


London  is  threatened  with  a  severe  small-pox  epidemic. 
To  encourage  re-vaccination  among  her  subjects,  the 
Queen  has  caused  all  members  of  her  household  to  be 
re- vaccinated,  and  the  fact  to  be  published  by  the  press. 
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By  W.  A.  RoTH'ACKEii,  M.  D, 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  SINGING. 

By  J.  Michael,  (Berlin  Klin.  Woch.,  1876,  No.  36  and 
S7).  The  action  of  the  crico- thyroid  muscle  can  be  im- 
itated by  pressure  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  such 
pressure  is  made  in  a  healthy  subject,  the  tone  of  the 
middle  or  falsetto  voice  is  raised,  while  a  low  chest  tone 
becomes  still  lower.  If  one  sings  the  highest  falsetto 
tone,  and  then  makes  the  pressure,  the  voice  can  be 
carried  from  two  to  live  half-tones  higher.  Pressure  upon 
the  Adam's  apple  brings  about  a  contrary  effect,  tones  of 
the  middle  and  chest  register  being  lowered  in  pitch, 
while  falsetto  can  not  be  sung.  The  crico-thyroid  is  not 
the  only  tensor  of  the  vocal  cords ;  indeed  the  musculus 
transversus  is  the  muscle  of  the  glottis,  which  has  the 
special  office  of  tensor.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
processus  vocales  are  approximated,  and  the  crico-thyroid 
renders  tense  the  vocal  cords,  it  becomes  the  means  of 
closing  the  glottis;  while,  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
not  firmly  fixed,  it  becomes  the  means  of  opening  the 
glottis,  drawing  the  cords  from  within  and  posteriorly, 
outwards  and  anteriorly.  A  patient,  a  tenor  singer,  said 
that  he  could  no  longer  sing  high  notes.  He  sang  from 
c  iojis,  (chest  and  middle  voice,)  then  in  the  head  voice 
the  tones  became  cracked,  and  where  the  laryngoscopic 
picture  had  before  been  noi^nal,  there  appeared  between 
the  cords  a  space  about  1  mm.  wide,  slightly  elliptical,  ex- 
tending from  before  backwards  to  the  vocal  processes. 
When  pressure  was  made  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
head-tones  could  be  sung. 

In  a  case  of  x^aresis  of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  mus- 
cle, the  patient  sings  from  e  to  ^  in  the  chest  voice,  then 
passing  entirely  over  the  middle  voice,  he  breaks  at  once 
into  the  falsetto,  singing  from  a  to  c,  and  by  pressure  upon 
the  cricoid  to  d.  In  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  transversus, 
the  patient  sings  from  a  to  g  with  tolerable  purity  in  the 
chest  voice,  the  next  three  tones  fail  entirely,  and  the 
remaining  are  weak  and  impure.  In  a  case  of  paresis  of 
the  transversus  and  the  internal  thyroid-artenoid,  the 
higher  tones  of  the  chest  voice  and  the  middle  voice  were 
entirely  wanting,  while  the  deep  tones  of  the  baritone 
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from  h  toy  were  sung  pretty  correctly.  With  reference  to 
the  physiology  of  singing,  the  following  deductions  may 
be  drawn :  In  singing,  all  the  vocal  muscles  are  brought 
into  action,  but  the  manner  and  extent  of  this  action  varies 
in  the  different  registers.  No  one  of  the  three  registers 
requires  the  full  action  of  all  the  muscles,  rather  in  eacli 
register  one  muscle  is  in  full  action,  and  brings  together 
the  cords  already  approximated  by  the  others,  thus  giving 
the  particular  tone-character  to  the  register.  One  muscle 
gives  rise  to  tones  in  the  chest  register,  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid is  sufficient.  We  have,  besides  the  chest  register, 
the  middle  and  falsetto.  In  these  latter,  only  the  margins 
of  the  cords  vibrate,  Avhile  in  the  chest  register  the  entire 
cords  are  thrown  into  vibration.  The  tone-giving  muscle 
in  the  middle  register  is  the  internal  thyro- arytenoid, 
while  in  the  falsetto  the  crico- thyroid  is  brought  into 
full  action.  The  tone-character  of  the  falsetto  is  produced 
in  this  way :  the  thyro-arytenoid  becomes  relaxed,  and 
the  crico-thyroid  then  takes  upon  itself  the  closure  of  the 
ellij)tical  space  thus  produced.  The  crico-thyroid  is  sup- 
plied by  a  special  nerve,  hence  it  often  preserves  its 
function  when  the  other  muscles  are  paretic.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  in  diseases  of  the  larynx,  neu- 
roses as  well  as  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that 
patients  so  often  can  speak  onlv  in  falsetto. —  Centralhlatt. 
No.  2, 

DIABETES  MELLITUS  '.  POINTS  IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT. 

At  a  session  of  the  Marburg  Academy  of  Medicine,  May 
3, 1876,  Dr.  Kulz  x)resented  a  case  of  diabetes,  and  re- 
marked that  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  often  attended 
with  difficulties.  In  all  doubtful  cases  he  recommended 
the  following  procedure:  Let  the  patient  empty  the 
bladder  and  directly  afterwards  let  him  eat  a  large  quan- 
tity of  white  bread.  For  the  3  or  4  hours  immediately 
following  the  patient  must  remain  perfectly  quiet.  For  4 
hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  bread  the  urine  must  be 
passed  hourly.  In  examining  these  specimens  of  urine  it 
will  be  found  that  the  greatest  qnantity  of  sugar  is  found 
in  that  which  was  secreted  during  the  second  hour.  In 
twelve  cases  of  the  light  form  of  diabetes  tiie  above  was 
observed. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  already  pub- 
lished, that  muscular  exercise  reduces  the  amount  of  sugar 
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in  the  urine  in  both  the  lighter  and  more  severe  forms  of 
diabetes.  This  does  not,  however,  take  phice  in  all  cases, 
and  as  a  remedial  measure  it  cannot  be  used  indiscrimin- 
ately. In  cases  which  had  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  speaker,  he  was  firmly  convinced  regarding  the  good 
results  which  had  followed  systematic  exercise.  In  no 
case  could  a  vicarious  elimination  of  the  sugar  in  the  per- 
spiration be  detected.  Exercise  in  the  house  has  little, 
if  any  effect ;  climbing  mountains  is  the  most  favorable 
method  when  diabetic  i)atients  have  the  strength  and  the 
inclination  to  make  long  marches;  and  when  systematic 
experiment  has  demonstrated  in  their  cases  that  muscular 
exercise  will  reduce  the  excretion  of  sugar,  medicine 
(whose  efficacy  is  always  doubtful)  may  be  laid  aside,  and 
vigorous  exercise  in  .the  open  air  strongly  recommended. 

THE  TREMOR  OF  THE  AGED. 

Tremor  in  the  aged,  according  to  Charcot  and  Bourne - 
ville,  is  not  common.  Although  the  appearance  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  ordinary  occurrence  by  authors,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  an  examination  ot  all  the  patients 
in  the  Salpetriere  revealed  but  5  cases,  and  these  were  all 
old  women.  The  head  is  the  most  usual  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble, the  motion  being  forward  and  back,  or  from  side  to 
side.  Sometimes  there  is  tremor  of  the  under-lip  and 
chin.  The  hand  is  not.  so  often  the  seat  of  tremor  as  the 
head.  Tremor  must  not  be  confounded  with  rhythmical 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  As  Charcot  has 
established,  the  disease  frequently  follows  a  sudden  excite- 
ment. In  the  5  cases  referred  to  above,  4  followed  sudden 
fright  during  the  war.  Pathological  anatomy  has  re- 
vealed nothing  by  which  the  phenomenon  can  be  explained. 
Treatment  is  without  result. — Prog,  Med.  Berlin  Klin. 
Woch.  m.  1. 

FERRIS  RECURRENS  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

(S.  Unterberger,  Yahrh.f.  Kinderhranhli.  x.  S.  184-) 
Out  of  40  cases,  25  were  boys  and  15  girls,  the  ages 
varying  between  three  and  thirteen  years.  The  number  of 
paroxysms  Avas  2-3 ;  in  one  case  4  were  observed,  and  in 
one  other  case  only  1.  The  length  of  each  fever  period 
was  between  1  and  11  days ;  in  the  first  paroxysm  it  was 
from  4-8  days ;  in  the  second  from  3-7,  and  in  the  third 
from  1-11.  The  remissions  lasted  from  4-12  days.  One 
death  occurred,  the  patient  being  a  rachitic  girl  6  years 
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old.  The  autopsy  showed  general  anaemia,  a  pale,  fatty, 
appearance  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  all  organs,  endocar- 
ditis, pericarditis ;  enlargement  and  partial  fatty  degen- 
eration of  all  the  abdominal  glands,  especially  of  tlie 
liver  and  spleen,  the  latter  showing  also  numerous  in- 
farctions. It  is  to  be  noted  that  endocarditis  frequently 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  anamiic  murmurs  lieard  over  the  heart 
and  vessels.  These  latter  being  very  transitory.  These 
anaemic  murmurs  are  heard  as  a  rule  in  the  second  fever 
period  ;  they  were  heard  twice  only  in  the  third  period,  and 
once  in  the  first.  Epistaxis  was  observed  in  3  <'ases.  The 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  tongue  was  never  absent, 
and  was  regarded  as  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis,  i.  c, 
white,  moist,  slightly  coated,  and  broad  in  contrast  with  the 
tongue  of  typhoid  fever,  where  the  tips  and  edges  are  red, 
and  the  organ  pointed.  Angina  follicularis  occurred  once  ; 
parotitis  twice,  in  one  case  bilateral,  icterus  5  times.  A 
temporary  reduction  in  tlie  size  of  the  spleen  was  observed 
to  follow  the  use  of  the  induced  current  in  several  cases; 
in  one  case  where  there  was  co-existent  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  After  faradisation  the  blood  corpuscles  increased 
somewhat  in  number,  and  the  temperature  fell  .5°  to  1.5°c. 
Albumen  was  never  found  in  the  urine.  Atony  of  the  blad- 
der was  observed  in  5  cases,  coming  on  in  the  first  remission, 
and  after  a  high  fever ;  in  one  case  it  was  observed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  paroxysm.  In  two  cases,  both  rachitic  child- 
ren, an  erythema  maculosum  was  observed  occurring  at  the 
height  of  the  second  fever  paroxysm.  The  eruption  was 
mainly  on  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  extremities,  and  it 
was  of  short  duration.  Herpes  labialis  in  3  cases,  and 
herpes  frontalis  in  one.  The  changes  in  the  nails,  follow- 
ing typhus  exanthematicus  and  abdominalis,  as  first  de- 
scribed by  Vogel,  were  observed  in  one  case.  In  this 
case,  corresponding  with  each  paroxysm,  there  was  a  pale 
line  running  across  the  nail,  the  lines  being  separated  by 
portions  of  healthy  nail.  More  observations  are  required 
to  establish  the  importance  of  this  statement.  Of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  iritis  occurred  twice,  and  hyalitis  once.  Otitis 
media  with  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  was  ob- 
served once.  Muscular  pains  were  seldom  found ;  in  one 
case  periostitis  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  observed;  in 
one  case  there  was  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  which 
rapidly  disappeared  under  the  use  of  strychnia.     The  se- 
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quellas  were  typlius  exanthematicus  in  one  case,  and  va- 
ricella in  one  case,  both  ending  in  recovery.  In  one  case 
variola  followed,  and  the  patient  died. —  GentvalhlaU^  No. 

6',  1877. 


Gleanings. 

Inhalation  of  Iodine. — Dr.  Segnin  remarks :  "  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  also,  that  for  more  tlian  fifteen  years  I 
usually  prescribe  the  inhalation  of  iodine  in  forms  whose 
formulary  may  be  found  in  many  drug  stores  in  this  city. 
The  most  usual  of  these  forms  being  that  of  a  pillow  con- 
taining aromatic  plants,  say  seaweed,  black  walnut  or  fern 
leaves,  etc.,  according  to  secondary  indications.  In  this  pil- 
low is  introduced  a  little  bag  or  satchel  containing  a  drachin 
or  so  of  iodine,  in  as  much  of  bran  as  will  prevent  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  drug.  When  the  satchel  does 
no  more  smell  of  iodine  it  is  refilled,  and  when  the  pillow 
begins  to  smell  the  pus  like  odor  i)eculiar  to  those  cases, 
the  herbs  are  also  renewed.  Let  us  remark  en  passant 
that  the  alteration  of  both  is  in  proportion  to  the  gravity 
of  the  affection.  The  pillow  must  be  soft,  and  broad 
enough  for  the  liead  and  chest  to  remain  upon  it  .during 
the  night  tossings.  The  urine  has  to  be  tested  for  albu- 
men during  this  treatment." — Medical  Record. 

Radical  Cure  for  Piles. — Dr.  A.  B.  Bowen,  of  Magno- 
keta,  Iowa,  writes  :  ^'-  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Record., 
Ti\j  attention  was  directed  to  the  treatment  for  nmvus  by 
hypodermic  injection.  From  the  similarity  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  niX3vus  to  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  I 
was  induced  to  tr^^  the  remedy.  In  the  latter  I  used  car- 
bolic acid  and  ergot  (fluid  extract)  in  equal  parts,  inject- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  solution  into  the 
spongy,  vascular  hemorrhoidal  tumor.  This  was  repeated 
about  once  a  week  for  five  or  six  times,  when  the  tumor 
has  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  tried  this  in  several 
cases,  and  it  acts  like  a  specific.'' — Pacific  Med.  (&  Snr. 
Jour. 

Prevention  of  After-Pains. — Dr.  Le  Diberder  (Ann. 
de  Gynecolog.)  believes  that  ergot,  suitably  administered, 
has  the  power  of  preventing  after-pains.  He  gives  half  a 
drachm  in  divided  doses,  directly  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
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placenta,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  firm  and 
consistent  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  place  of  the  alter- 
nate contractions  and  relaxations  to  which  he  says  after- 
pains  are  due.  The  Dublin  Med.  Press  and  Ciro..)  in 
commenting  upon  this  statement,  calls  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Locock,  that  after-pains  were  due 
to  the  retention  of  coagula,  and  that  firm  manual  pressure 
upon  the  uterus  to  promote  their  expulsion  was  never 
followed  by  after-pains. — Southern  Med.  Record. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  as  a  Dressing. — Dr.  Minnich,  of  the 
Venice  Hospital,  prefers  the  employment  of  the  sulphite 
of  soda  to  carbolic  acid  or  salicylic  acid,  not  only  as  a 
dressing  for  wounds,  but  also  in  erysipelas.  It  is  much 
less  inconvenient  to  us^  and  much  cheaper.  He  applies 
it  in  the  same  way  as  Prof.  Lister  does  the  carbolic  acid, 
and  the  solution  employed  consists  of  one  part  of  the  sul- 
phite and  one  of  glycerine  to  nine  parts  of  water.  Its 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proved  in  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

Suggestions  for  the  Cure  of  Aneurism. — Dr.  Horace 
Dobell  {British  Medical  Journal)-,  makes  the  following 
original  suggestions  for  the  safe  and  rapid  cure  of  aneu- 
rism: ''Stop  the  circulation  above  and  below  the 
aneurism,  and  substitute  for  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac 
a  substance  insoluble  in  blood,  solid  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  fluid  at  a  temperature  low  enough  to  allow 
of  its  being  safely  brought  into  contact  with  living  tissues, 
and  changing  from  liquid  to  solid  without  fail  and  with 
great  rapidity,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  light,  inno- 
cuous, and  unirritating.  All  these  conditions  are  com- 
pletely answered  by  either  spermaceti,  melting  at  120 
deg.,  or  stearin,  melting  at  130  deg. ;  and  I  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  surgeons  whether  there  is  any  practical 
reason  why  an  aneurism  should  not  have  its  fluid  con- 
tents withdrawn  by  an  aspirator,  and  their  place  filled  by 
melted  spermaceti  or  stearin.  Either  of  these  substances 
would  so  rapidly  and  permanently  solidify  en  masse  as  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  the  danger  inseparable  from  either 
'  active '  or  '  passive '  clots  being  washed  away  when  the 
blood- current  is  again  allowed  to  flow ;  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  their  solidification  would  be  so  short  as  to  remove 
all  danger  of  damage  from  arrested  circulation  in  the  parts 
below  the  aneurism.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  subse- 
YoL.  VI.— 21 
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quent  blocking  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  aneu- 
rism will  of  course  go  on  as  usual." — Louisville  Medical 
JournaL 

Increase  of  Urea  by  Exercise. — Dr.  Pavy,  from  obser- 
vations on  Weston  during  his  pedestrian  feats  in  London, 
has  found  that  during  muscular  exercise  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  urea  excreted.  This  increase,  however,  is  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  work  done.  It  simply  accounts 
for  the  wear  of  muscular  tissue.  The  work  done  repre- 
sents the  oxidation  of  carbo-hydrates  and  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  A.  Flint,  from  observations  on  Weston,  some  years 
since,  reached  conclusions  supporting  tlie  doctrine  of  Lie- 
big,  that  force — muscular,  nervous,  etc.,  results  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  particular  tissue  in  action.  Flint 
and  Pavy  both  found  increase  of  urea  during  muscular 
exercise.  The  former  maintained  that  this  increase  rep- 
resented a  force  equal  to  the  work  performed ;  the  latter 
maintains  that  this  increase  only  accounts  for  the  wear  of 
muscular  tissue.  From  a  careful  study  of  both  series  of 
observations,  we  think  that  Pavy  is  correct. — Detroit 
Medical  Journal. 

Bromide  of  Arsenic  in  the  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — 
Dr.  Th.  Clemens,  of  Frankfort-on-the  Main,  has  employed 
bromide  of  arsenic  for  twenty  years  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  of  epilepsy, 
and  claims  that  he  has  obtained  astonishing  results  with 
it.  He  uses  the  liquor  arsenic,  bromat.,  and  gives  one  or 
two  drops  in  a  glass  of  water  once,  or,  if  necessary,  twice 
daily.  These  minute  doses  may  be  given  for  months  and 
even  years,  without  producing  the  usual  unpleasant  effects 
of  a  long  continued  arsenical  course.  All  his  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy have  been  markedly  relieved  and  improved  by  this 
remedy,  but  in  only  two  cases  has  it  produced  a  complete 
cure.  In  many  cases  of  incurable  epilepsy,  complicated 
with  idiocy  and  deformities  of  the  skull,  the  fits  were 
reduced  in  number  from  twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
to  four  or  even  two,  a  result  that  has  been  obtained  by 
no  other  treatment.  In  connection  with  the  bromide  of 
arsenic,  an  almost  exclusively  meat  diet  is  advised.  The 
patients  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air  in 
the  daytime,  and  their  windows  be  kept  open  at  night. 
Unlike  bromide  of  potassium,  this  remedy  does  not  re- 
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quire  to  be  given  in  increasing  doses,  and  instead  of 
interfering  with  digestion,  improves  the  nutrition  and 
strength.  Dr.  Clemens  has  employed  the  following  for- 
mula since  1859,  and  thinks  that  it  ought  to  replace  Fow 
ler's  solution,  which  is  irrational  in  its  composition  and 
uncertain  in  its  action.  Tiiis  solution  becomes  stronger 
with  time  ;  the  chemical  union  of  the  bromide  with  the 
arseniate  of  potash  becoming  more  and  more  perfect. — 
^.  Pulv.  Arsenic,  alb.,  Potassa.  carb.  c.  tartar.,  aa  dr.  i. ; 
coque  cum  aqua  destil.  lb.  ss.  ad  solut.  perfect. ;  adde,  aq. 
evaporat.  restituta,  aquae  distil,  oz.  xij.,  dein  adde  brom. 
pur.  dr.  ij.,  refrigerat.  stet  per  sufficient,  temp.  ad.  decol., 
S.  liq.  arsenic,  bromat. — Allg.  Med.  Central  Zeitung^ 
May  24th. 

Local  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Fever. — Dr.  Fritsch,  of 
Halle,  strongly  recommends  the  injection  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  carbolic  acid  solution  (2  or  3  per  cent.),  so  as  to 
thoroughly  wash  out  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  to  com- 
pletely distend  the  latter.  To  this  end  he  throws  in 
two,  and  sometimes  three  litres,  li.  e.,  from  four  to  six 
pints,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  at  25*^  E.  (89° 
Fahr.).  The  uterus,  after  a  thorough  cleansing  out,  need 
not  be  injected  oftener  than  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  after  three  or  four  days  this  need  not  be 
continued,  but  the  cleansing  and  distension  of  the  vagina 
must  be  repeated  much  more  frequently  and  persisted  in 
for  a  much  longer  time.  Under  this  treatment  not  only 
are  the  local  lesions  soon  ameliorated,  but  the  febrile 
action,  as  indicated  by  the  temperature  curves,  abates. 
Prof.  Schroder,  on  the  reading  of  the  paper,  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Hildebrandt  employed  for  injecting  the  vagina 
a  glass  tube,  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  each  patient 
being  provided  with  her  own,  which  is  broken  on  her  re- 
covery.— Detroit  Med.  Jour. 


The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
last  night,  Dr.  Muscroft,  Sr.^  made  some  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  legislative  enactments  for  the  prevention  of 
contagious  diseases,  which  we  reproduce: 

As  a  scientifio  body,  who  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
health  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  it  is  our  duty 
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energetically  to  take  further  steps  in  protecting  it  from 
the  ravages  of  all  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases.  It  is 
true  for  most  of  them  proper  measures  have  been  adopted, 
and  much  has  been  done  for  their  suppression,  most  es- 
pecially small-pox,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  more  can  be 
done  in  this  direction ;  and,  while  I  endorse  the  greatest 
tolerance  and  freedom  of  thought  upon  most  subjects,  yet 
I  believe,  when  the  health  of  a  people  depends  upon 
sanitary  and  pretentive  measures,  such  as  all  can  not  un- 
derstand, that  the  majesty  of  the  law  should  step  in  and 
enforce  the  required  means. 

First  I  allude  to  compulsory  vaccination;  for  the  entire 
suppression  and  stamping  out  of  variola. 

Now  that  bovine  inoculation  has  come  into  such  uni- 
versal use,  none  need  object  to  vaccination  from  the  fear 
that  some  other  bad  habit  of  the  body  {cacliexia)^  such  as 
has  been  supposed  to  be '  carried  by  humanized  lymph, 
can  be  brought  against  it  as  an  objection.  We  have  well 
authenticated  instances  where  vaccination  and  re-vaccina- 
tion has  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Large  com- 
munities have  been  protected  to  such  a  degree  that  not  a 
single  case  of  small-pox  has  occurred  during  an  epidemic,, 
while  in  not  distant  districts  it  has  prevailed  to  at  alarm- 
ing extent,  numbering  its  victims  by  hundreds  where  the 
same  protective  precaution  had  not  been  taken. 

This  and  many  other  such  examples  have  proved  con- 
clusively what  can  be  accomplished  in  preventing  great 
suffering  and  the  loss  of  human  life  when  stringent  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  a  well  and  efficiently  organized 
Board  of  Health  in  this  city,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spreading  of  such  epidemics  as  have  visited  our  country 
— and  more  especially  in  this  section  malignant  cholera 
and  small-pox.  All  has  been  done  for  the  suppression  of 
the  first  named  that  human  intellect,  constant  vigilance, 
and  prompt  attention  could  devise ;  and  should  we  again 
be  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  yellow 
fever,  or  other  kindred  pestilences,  again  every  effort 
would  willingly  be  put  forth  to  stay  their  destructive  in- 
fluence. 

The  community  can  readily  understand  the  great  im- 
portance of  checking  the  progress  of  any  of  these  plagues, 
and  yet  they  are  not  aware  we  have  a  disease  constantly 
among  us  that  numbers  its  victims  by  tens  of  thousands. 
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and  is  doing  more  to  sap  tlie  health  of  our  citizens  than 
all  of  these  epidemics  together,  for  while  those  visit  us 
but  seldom,  we  have  the  one  of  which  I  am  about  to  .speak 
constantly  with  us. 

In  the  year  1874,  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia, 
selected  the  subject  of  syphilis  in  its  relations  to  national 
health,  and  its  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  human 
race,  for  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  National 
Medical  Association,  and  it  was  a  masterly  effort.  This, 
too,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  especial  at- 
tention of  the  Academy;  not  to  elaborate  it  as  he  has 
done  so  ably,  for  this  is  not  a  fitting  occasion  if  I  had  the 
capacity,  but  to  the  consideration  of  the  importance  it 
demands  of  this  the  oldest  medical  society  in  the  city.  It 
is  now  conceded  by  many  syphilographers  that  when  the 
syphilitic  virus  is  once  introduced  into  the  human  circula- 
tion it  is  never  again  eliminated  from  the  system  ;  although 
some  persons  may  be  inoculated  with  a  sore  that  will  soon 
heal  by  simple  treatment  and  never  again  appear  to 
cause  further  inconvenience,  it  may  remain  dormant  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years,  and  may  die  without  its  becom- 
ing developed,  seemingly  of  inter-current  diseases,  but 
who  can  say  with  certainty  that  syphilis  was  not  the 
latent  factor  in  causing  the  malady  ending  in  dissolution  ? 
Most  persons,  however,  are  sure  to  be  affected  by  some 
of  its  varied  constitutional  forms,  and  there  is  not  any 
tissue  of  the  body  that  may  not  follow  in  the  train  of 
diseased  action.  I  have  recently  seen  it  prove  fatal  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  previously  robust  in  a 
few  months  from  its  first  inoculation.  And  you  who 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  malady  I  think  will  fully  indorse  all  that  has  been 
said  concerning  its  morbid  effects. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  individual  first  inoculated  suffers, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  where  they  become  parents 
they  transmit  it  to  their  offspring  in  some  of  it  many 
forms ;  and  it  is  in  these  latter  cases  that  it  destroys  the 
lives  of  so  many  children,  causing  their  death  in  many 
cases  before  they  are  born,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease which  predispose  others  to  all  the  debilitating  and 
depressing  influences  when  attacked  with  the  many  ail- 
ments common  to  the  tender  years  of  infantile  life. 

And  who  can  say  what  dyscrasia  syphilis  is  not  the  pro- 
genitor of? 
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What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this  So- 
ciety is,  that  we  should  exert  every  influence  in  our  power 
to  have  measures  adopted  by  the  proper  authorities  for 
the  prevention  and  spread  of  this  disease.  We  should,  as 
philanthropists  and  guardians  of  the  public  health,  en- 
deavor to  educate  the  people  to  understand  that  they 
have  constantly  among  them  a  scourge  that  destroys  their 
lives  and  impoverishes  their  health  to  a  greater  extent 
than  all  other  existing  maladies,  and  when  they  are  made 
conscious  of  this  we  will  be  better  able  to  obtain  their  in- 
fluence in  having  laws  made  for  suppressing  its  ravages. 

If  they  were  aware  the  records  of  the  disease  show  that 
of  the  forty  millions  of  people  of  this  country  two  millions 
are  syphilitic,  and  that  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  children 
afl'ected  with  the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease  die  before 
they  are  five  years  of  age,  and  that  of  the  3,625  patients 
admitted  into  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1876,  522,  or  14.05  per  cent,  of  these  pa- 
tients, were  admitted  and  treated  for  venereal  diseases 
alone,  and  this  number  does  not  include  the  cases  treated 
for  other  diseases,  who  had  at  some  time  been  the  sub- 
ject of  acquired  syphilis. 

Other  startling  facts  concerning  the  destructive  effects 
of  this  protean  disease  could  be  related  by  the  score,  and 
when  the  public  was  presented  with  them  I  do  not  think 
it  would  withhold  its  aid  in  having  laws  enacted  for  its 
suppression. 

Neither  should  medical  men  forget  that  we  sometimes, 
in  the  exercise  of  our  professional  duties,  become  inocu- 
lated with  this  poison.  Several  physicians  of  eminence 
of  our  own  city  have  died  from  this  cause,  and  one  of  our 
most  worthy  members  has  been  disabled  for  months  past 
from  the  inoculation  in  the  finger  from  an  aff'ected  pa- 
tient. 

I  wish  to  recommend  the  Society  to  use  its  influence  to 
have,  in  addition  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  our  city, 
one  also  organized  for  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  one 
for  the  State  in  which  we  live,  and  that  similar  powers  be 
delegated  to  it  that  the  city  Board  controls,  with  the 
authority,  likewise,  to  appoint  medical  officers  for  visit- 
ing houses  of  prostitution  and  examining  the  inmates  at 
their  own  expense,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  keeper  of  the 
house  where  they  are  domiciled,  and  that  the  medical 
officer  be  empowdered  to  isolate  each  aff"ected  person  until 
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he  decides  that  they  have  been  perfectly  cured  of  any 
localized  contagious  source  of  inoculation. 

And  it  would  also  be  eminently  proper  to  isolate  any 
male  person  who  could  be  found  similarly  affected.  A 
law  ought  also  to  be  enacted  by  the  legislature  putting 
the  latter  under  bonds,  to  prevent  them  from  affecting 
others,  alike  in  its  action  to  one  who  is  bound  to  keep 
the  peace. 

If  nothing  more  could  be  done  at  present  in  accom- 
plishing this  result,  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
such  legislation  enacted  that  would  give  medical  staffs 
or  officers  of  public  hospitals,  over  which  they  have 
charge,  the  power  to  detain  all  patients  by  compulsion 
affected  by  any  form  of  veneral  disease,  until  they  decide 
they  would  be  in  a  perfectly  safe  condition  and  free  from 
all  infecting  influence,  before  discharging  them  from  their 
care. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  surgeons  of 
the  different  hospitals  of  the  city  have  to  contend  with, 
and  most  especially  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  Patients 
are  often  admitted  in  a  horribly  diseased  state,  having 
contagious  sores  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  driven 
from  their  homes  as  one  smitten  with  the  plague.  This 
class  of  patients,  generally  women,  are  of  depraved  and 
vicious  habits  and  disposition ;  the  least  controllable  and 
most  troublesome  inmates  to  manage.  Knowing  they  can 
leave  the  institution  whenever  they  please,  they  resort 
to  the  hospital  because  they  are  so  much  diseased  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ply  their  vocation  on  account  of  the 
excessive  pain  produced.  Such  patients  will  leave  the 
house  as  soon  as  the  local  soreness  is  relieved,  and  no 
advice  or  persuasion  can  prevent  them  from  immediately 
returning  to  their  former  mode  of  life.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  class  of  women  contaminate  men  by  the  dozen,  and 
the  men,  in  turn  affect  other  women,  but  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  but,  worst  of  all,  frequently  inoculating  their 
own  wives. 

Vigilance  of  this  kind  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  the  most  destructive  disease  that  affects 
the  human  race,  and  further,  if  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  of  prostitution  were  often  examined,  and  compelled 
to  adopt  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  to  use  the  proper 
precaution  in  the  way  of  ablutions,  this  would  also  do 
much  in  effecting  the  same  results. 
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In  the  city  of  Paris  where  these  precautions  are  adopted, 
syphilis  prevails  to  a  less  extent  than  in  any  of  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  world. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  great  and  much  needed  reform 
would  considerably  increase  our  present  over-burdened 
tax  list.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  so,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  amount  of  money  expended  judiciously 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  which 
requires  such  great  outlay  for  its  treatment,  and  cure  for 
its  victims  (for  such  patients  are  the  most  expensive  we 
have  to  treat),  would  be  a  source  of  economy  to  the  public. 

We  are  principally  indebted,  I  believe,  to  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
tlie  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan,  of  San  Francisco,  Calfornia,  for 
the  formation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  Health,  largely 
aided,  however,  by  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
profession,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Public 
Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. 

The  following  States  have  each  Boards  of  Health,  inde- 
pendent of  their  local  boards,  viz  :  Massachusetts,  Louisi- 
ana, California,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Wisconsin,  and  last  our  own  Ohio.  The  law  creating  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Ohio  was  passed  by  the  present 
Legislature.  It  has  five  Trustees,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  names  and  residence  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them, 
although  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  infor- 
mation. 
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The  Practitioners'  Hand  Book  of  Treatment;  or  Prin- 
ciples OF  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill, 
M.  D.,  F.  R  0.  P.,  London,  etc.  8  vo.  pp.  575. 
Philadelphia :   Henry  0.  Lea.     Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke 

&  Co.     1877. 

As  explained  by  the  author,  this  work  is  not  an  imper- 
fect practice  of  medicine,  but  an  attempt  of  original 
character  to  explain  the  rationale  of  our  therapeutic  mea- 
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sures.  First,  the  physiology  of  each  subject  is  given, 
then  the  pathology  is  reviewed,  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  treatment ;  next  the  action  of  remedies  is  ex- 
amined, after  which  their  practical  application  in  concrete 
prescriptions  is  furnished. 

There  are  some  twenty-four  chapters  in  which  the  phys- 
iology of  the  various  organs  and  their  functions  are  con- 
sidered, the  pathological  changes  brought  about  by  disease 
discussed,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  treatment 
explained.  In  brief,  these  chapters  teach  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  to  the  man  of  science  the  work  will  be 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Our  practices,  many  of  which  are  most  excellent  treat- 
ises, are,  as  their  names  imply,  largely  an  explanation  of 
the  art  of  healing,  in  which,  after  a  statement  of  the  morbid 
conditions  found  in  the  various  diseases — the  anatomical 
characters — is  described  what  drugs  and  combination  of 
drugs  should  be  employed  in  effecting  a  cure,  no  analysis 
of  the  therapeutic  relations  subsisting  between  the  remedy 
and  the  pathological  indications  being  given. 

We  are  sure  that  all  physicians  will  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Fothergill  for  his  attempt  to  construct  a 
science  of  medicine — a  science  by  which  can  be  under- 
stood the  ''  whys  and  wherefores,"  the  principles  involved 
in  curing  disease.  Students  of  medicine  by  all  means 
should  provide  themselves  with  the  work  and  "con"  it 
daily.  They  will  obtain  from  it  an  insight  into  the  princi- 
ples of  medicine,  which  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  from 
any  other  source.  But  it  is  far  from  being  a  mere  theo- 
retical work.  It  contains,  with  the  explananation  of  their 
action,  very  many  most  valuable  prescriptions. 


The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
— Twenty-seventh  annual  meeting,  1876. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  contained  in  this  volume, 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  days  of 
last  June,  Dr.  W.  R.  Bolding,  of  Tennessee,  the  retiring 
President,  calling  the  Association  to  order. 

The  volume  before  us  of  719  pages,  octavo,  contains, 
besides  the  minutes  of  the  Association  as  a  whole,  the 
address  of  the  retiring  President,  of  the  incoming  one.  Dr. 
Marion  Sims,  the  minutes  of  the  various  sections,  and  the 
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papers  read  in  the  various  sections,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  value. 

The  same  credit  as  heretofore  belongs  to  the  permanent 
Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  for  the  praiseworthy 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  gotten  up. 


A  Series  of  American  Clinical  Lectures.  Edited  by 
E.  C.  Seguin,  M.  D.,  Volume  11,  January-December, 
1876.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  8  vo.  pp.  340. 

This  is  the  bound  volume  for  1876,  of  the  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, edited  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  monthly  numbers  of 
which,  at  various  times,  we  have  noticed  in  the  News. 
As  we  have  a  number  of  times  stated,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  of  New  York,  issue  each  month  in  pamphlet  form, 
at  a  yearly  subscription  price,  a  lecture  on  a  subject  in 
some  department  of  medicine,  by  some  gentleman  of 
recognized  standing  in  the  profession.  The  twelve  lec- 
tures in  the  volume  are  by  Drs.  Hammond,  Noyes,  Seguin, 
Jewell,  Weir,  LefFert,  etc.,  etc. 


A  Course  of  Practical  Histology;  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  Microscope.  By  Edward  Alfred 
ScHAFER,  Professor  in  University  College,  London. 
With  illustrations  on  wood.  12  mo.  pp.  297.  Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 
1877. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  afford  to  those  engaged  in 
the  practical  study  of  histology,  plain  and  intelligible 
directions  for  the  suitable  preparation  of  the  animal  tis- 
sues, with  the  object  either  of  immediate  study,  or  of 
their  preservation  as  specimens  for  future  reference.  The 
methods  recommended  have  all  been  tested  by  experience. 

The  student  of  histology,  in  daily  use  of  the  microscope, 
will  esteem  this  work  very  highly.  Only  a  page  or  so  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  microscopic  apparatus — ^it 
being  presumed  that  the  student  possesses  the  necessary 
amount  of  manipulative  knowledge  and  skill — but  the 
study  of  histology  is  at  once  entered  upon.  The  first 
subject  considered  is  the  blood,  the  next  the  epithelial 
tissues,  the  next  the  connective  tissues,  etc.,  etc.  The 
descriptions  are  brief  and  plain  and  easily  comprehended. 
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The  student  will  have  no  trouble  in  following  along  from 
chapter  to  chapter. 

What  especially  recommends  the  work  is  that  the 
author  discards  all  expensive  apparatus.  With  a  micro- 
scoj)e  that  can  now  be  purchased  for  $50,  a  sharp  razor, 
some  glass  slides  and  covers,  two  or  three  watch  glasses, 
a  few  test  tubes,  a  pipette,  and  some  chemicals ;  the 
student  is  prepared  to  enter  deeply  into  the  study  of 
histology,  and  see  every  thing  as  satisfactorily  as  if  he 
had  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  apparatus. 


General  Index  to  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  from 

April,  1865,  to  June,  1876   (23  volumes).     By  James 

B.  Hunter,  M.  D.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke  &  Co.     8  vo.  pp.  144. 

This  very  complete  index   of  the  New  York  Medical 

Journal  will  be  found  highly  valuable  to  all  those  desiring 

to  search  its  contents  for  information.    . 


In  Memoriam. 


Forest  A.  Dille,  a  student  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1876.  On  infor- 
mation of  his  death,  the  students  of  the  college  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Kuler  of  human 
events  in  his  mysterious  providence  to  remove  from  our 
midst,  our  class-mate.  Forest  A.  Dille,  who,  by  his  studious 
habits  and  unassuming  manners,  won  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  while  we  humbly  bow  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  one  so  bright  and  promising  should  be  called  from 
earth  at  the  very  opening  of  a  life  that  gave  promise  of  so 
much  usefulness. 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathies  in  the  loss  of  one 
so  genial  and  kind;  who,  had  he  been  spared,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  society,  and  an  honor  to 
the  profession ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved')  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
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to  the  parents  of  the  deceased ;  a  copy  be  placed  in  the 
archives  of  the  college  in  the  name  of  the  class  of  1876 
and  1877;  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  papers  published  in  the 
county  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  resident,  and  a  copy 
be  submitted  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquii^er^  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial^ Cincinnati  Gazette^  and  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
News  for  publication. 

R  C.  Freeman, 

Foster  E.  Wilson, 

W.  A.  Smith, 

C.  W.  Fry, 

C.  P.  Kinney, 

J.  R.  Swigart, 


Committee, 


Editorial. 


The  College  of  .  Pharmacy. — The  Sixth  Annual  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Phar- 
macy was  held  at  College  Hall,  Wednesday  evening, 
March  21.  It  was  a  brilliant  audience,  composed  mostly 
of  ladies,  and  the  small  hall  was  densely  packed,  nearly 
all  the  standing  room  being  occupied.  The  stage  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  flowers  and  ferns,  as  were 
the  faculty,  the  graduating  class,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
— barring  the  ferns.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Ger- 
mania  Band. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Mur- 
ray Bailey,  after  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  R.  M.  Byrnes,  conferred  the  degrees.  Before 
presenting  the  diplomas  Mr.  Byrnes  said : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  conferring  the  de- 
grees, it  may  not  be  out  of  i)lace  to  say  a  word  about  the 
past  history,  present  condition,  and  future  prospect  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy. 

"  Its  charter  was  granted  in  1850,  but  it  was  not  until 
six  years  ago  that  it  was  organized  as  a  teaching  college, 
with  an  able  corps  of  Professors.  From  that  date  its 
period  of  real  usefulness  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 

"  Beginning  with  the  winter  of  1871-2,  and  ending  with 
the  season  of  1876-7,  six  full  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  jDertaining  to  pharmacy  have  been  given, 
together  with  laboratory  practice  and  instructions. 
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"  At  the  close  of  the  first  session  there  were  no  candi- 
dates for  graduation*.  At  the  end  of  second  session  ten 
graduates;  third  session,  eleven  graduates;  fourth  session, 
seventeen  graduates ;  fifth  session,  fourteen  graduates ; 
sixth  session  (just  closed),  thirteen  candidates,  having  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements,  and  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary examination's,  are  present  to  night  to  receive  the 
degree  of  graduates  in  pharmacy. 

"The  requirements  for  graduation  are  a  good  moral 
character,  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regular  college 
of  pharmacy,  the  last  of  which  shall  be  in  this  college,  and 
have  had  an  experience  of  four  years  in  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness. They  shall  pass  a  written  examination  on  questions 
pertaining  to  pharmacy  and  its  collateral  sciences.  Such 
questions  to  be  submitted  by  the  i)rofessors  and  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"  Also  present  a  well  written  thesis  on  some  subject 
pertaining  to  pharmacy. 

"  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  more  than  two  other  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the 
United  States  attended  by  more  students  than  this  one, 
and  none  require  a  more  thorough  course  for  graduation. 
The  number  of  attendants  at  the  present  has  been  89. 
Through  the  generosity  and  forethought  of  last  year  a 
nucleus  was  formed  for  a  building  fund,  which  has  been 
materially  increased  during  the  past  year." 

The  President  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  stage  during  the 
ceremony : 

Chas.  A.  Doerr,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Glycerinum." 
Gustavus  A.  Fieber,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Antimony  and  its 
Officinal  Preparations." 
Wm.  Feemster,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Eucalyptus  Globulus." 
J.  H.  Horsnyder,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Chlorine." 
Donn.  W.  Light,  Covington,  Ky.,  "Bismuth." 
John  H.  Linnemann,  Cincinnati,   O.,    "Ergot  and   its 
Constituents  and  Preparations." 

John  C.  Otis,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Essential  Oils." 
Chilton  S.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  The  Citrates." 
Louis  Reinert,  Jr.,  Ripley,  O.,  "  Silver  and  its  Salts." 
Frank  Edward  Schmuck,  Louisville,  Ky.,  "  Phosphorus 
and  its  Officinal  Preparations." 
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Chas.  Sofge,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Copper  and  its  Salts." 

R.  C.  Wangler,  Cincinnati,  O.,  '*  Camphor." 

Herman  Wilfert,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "  Potassium  and  its 
Salts." 

The  address  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  was  made  by  Dr. 
Thad.  A.  Reamy,  and  was  a  highly  interesting  history  of 
pharmacy,  and  of  the  good  scientific  researches  in  that 
direction  had  done  to  the  human  family.  The  address 
was  devoid  of  technicalities,  and  touched  the  popular 
heart  of  the  meeting.  It  was  eloquently  delivered  and 
elicited  much  applause. 

The  most  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  award 
of  prizes  for  special  excellence  in  the  various  departments 
taught  in  the  college.  The  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  E.  S.  Wayne,  for  efficiency  in  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica,  was  awarded  to  John  H.  Linnemann. 
The  second  prize,  a  set  of  blow-pipe  instruments,  presented 
by  Prof.  J.  F.  Judge,  for  efficiency  in  Chemistry,  was 
awarded  to  Chilton  S.  Porter.  The  third  prize,  pair  of  pre- 
scription balance  scales,  presented  by  Prof.  A.  Fennel,  for 
the  best  examination  in  pharmacy,  was  awarded  to  Gusta- 
vus  A.  Fieber.  The  fourth  prize,  a  good  medal,  presented 
by  Louis  Schwab,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, for  general  excellence  in  all  departments,  was 
awarded  to  Charles  A.  Doerr.  As  the  young  gentlemen 
advanced  to  the  st-age  to  blushingly  receive  their  reward, 
they  were  loudly  applauded. 

Chilton  S.  Porter,  of  the  graduating  class,  then  advanced 
and  presented  to  the  Trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  College 
Library,  four  volumes  of  valuable  works  on  the  subject 
of  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Pharmacy.  He  made  a  neat 
speech  in  presenting  them,  and  was  responded  to  by  the 
President,  who  accepted  the  volumes  .on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  address  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  J.  F.  Judge,  and  abounded  in  good  advice  to  the 
young  graduates,  regarding  their  moral,  social  and  busi- 
ness relations,  and  their  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

The  valedictory  w^as  delivered  by  Mr.  John  C.  Otis,  of  the 
graduating  class.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  the  audience  was  dismissed  highly 
j)leased  with  the  evening's  entertainment. 

The  alumni,  the  new  graduates,  the  faculty,  the  Trustees 
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and  a  few  invited  guests,  then  repaired  to  the  Gibson 
House  to  enjoy  the  annual  banquet. 

THE    BANQUET. 

The  large  dining  room  of  the  Gibson  House  presented 
a  tempting  sight  to  the  150  hungry  pharmacists  and  their 
guests,  as  they  filed  in  and  saw  the  elegantly  ornamented 
tables,  arranged  in  horse  shoe  form,  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  loaded  down  with  the  choicest  viands 
that  would  tickle  the  palate  or  stick  to  the  ribs.  The 
central  ornamental  piece  was  a  pharmaceutic  pyramid 
cake,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  sugar  mortar  and  pestle.  Be- 
hind this  sat  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Mr.  Louis  Schwab,  and  ranged  on  either  side  of  him  were 
the  faculty,  the  trustees,  and  the  respondents  to  the  toasts. 
The  menu  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  con- 
sisted of  seven  courses.  After  an  hour  consumed  in  its 
demolition,  wine  was  served  and  the  toasts  were  an- 
nounced by  President  Schwab.  The  responses  were  all 
good,  especially  those  of  Prof.  Wayne,  Hon.  S.  F.  Hunt, 
E.  Miner  Griswold,  of  the  Saturday  Nighty  and  Dr.  Keamy, 
and  elicited  much  applause.  Dr.  P.  F.  Maley,  who  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  Koberts 
Bartholow  in  response  to  the  "  Medical  Profession,"  ac- 
quitted himself  in  a  remarkably  fine  style  for  one  so 
young  and  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking. 

American  Medical  Association. — The  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual  Session  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Ills., 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  1877,  in  Farewell  Hall,  at  11  a.  m. 

''  The  delegates  shall  receive  their  appointment  from 
permanently  organized  State  Medical  Societies,  and  such 
County  and  District  Medical  Societies  as  are  recognized 
by  represtntation  in  their  respective  State  Societies^  and 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Armj^  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States." 

Secretaries  of  Medical  Societies,  as  above  designated, 
are  earnestly  requested  to  forward,  at  once^  lists  of  their 
delegates.  Will  you  kindly  send  to  the  undersigned  a 
list  of  your  members  with  their  residences,  in  order  that  a 
correct  record  may  be  made  of  all  who  are  in  affiliation 
with  this  body? 

"  Papers  appropriate  to  the  several  Sections,  in  order 
to  secure  consideration  and  action,  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  appropriate  Section  at  least  one  month 
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before  the  meeting  which  is  to  act  upon  them.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  whom  such  papers  are 
sent,  to  examine  them  with  care,  and,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Section,  to  determine  the  time  and 
order  of  their  presentation,  and  give  due  notice  of  the 
same.        *         *         *" 

Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  Permanent  Secretary^ 

1400  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Appointments. — Dr.   C.   L.   A.   Reed  and  Dr.  Wm.  A. 

Rothacker  have  been  appointed  respectively  to  the  Chairs 
of  General  Pathology  and  Physiology  in  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  These  gentlemen  are 
graduates  of  the  college,  and  have  become  noted  for  the 
proficiency  to  which  they  have  attained  in  the  branches 
of  which,  by  the  action  of  the  faculty,  they  have  become 
teachers.  We  wish  them  success  in  the  honors  conferred 
upon  them. 

Eclectic  Magazine. — The  literary  contents  of  the  num- 
ber are  as  follows :  "  Geographical  and  Scientific  Results 
of  the  English  Arctic  Expedition ; "  "A  New  Work  on 
Russia,"  being  a  review  and  synopsis  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
excellent  book;  a  fascinating  biographical  sketch  of"  Ed- 
mund Kean;"  "Great  Storms;"  "Recent  Music  and 
Musicians,"  with  special  reference  to  Mendelssohn;  a 
scientific  examination  of  "  Mesmerism,  Odylism,  Table- 
Turning  and  Spiritualism,"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter ;  "  The 
Poet  in  the  City ; "  ''  Inside  the  House  of  Commons ;  " 
"Haemony;"  "Other  Worlds  and  Other  Universes,"  by 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  S. ;  "  Wits  and  Witicisms," 
and  "  The  Jews  in  Europe."  In  addition  to  all  these  good 
things,  there  are  three  chapters  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  inter- 
esting story  of  "  Young  Musgrave,"  and  copious  editorial 
notes  on  home  and  foreign  literature,  science,  and  art. 

Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
Terms,  $5  per  year ;  Single  number,  45  cents. 


Wm.  S.  Merrel  &  Co. — The  attention  of  our  readers  is 
called  to  the  circular  of  this  house  bound  in  this  number 
of  the  Medical  News.  This  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  drug 
firms  in  the  west.  Their  preparations  have  a  reputation 
equal  to  the  very  best. 
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The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Fever. — No.  2. 

Bv  G.  W.  KiBBEE,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  April  9th,  1877. 

To  the  Editors  and  readers  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
News. — In  a  former  issue  of  this  journal  I  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Fever,  called  out  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  McElroy. 

In  an  old  sacred  song  occurs  the  line,  "  God  hates  the 
sin,  and  yet  the  sinner  loves."  ^  This  sentiment  must  have 
been  suggested  to  the  poet  l&y  the  fact  in  human  ex- 
perience that  it  is  a  most  trying  ordeal  for  our  moral 
nature  to  disassociate  a  supposed  error,  which  we  strongly 
condemn,  from  the  propagator  of  it,  to  whom  we  should 
accord  as  much  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  we 
feel  conscious  of  in  ourselves.  For  this  reason  many  dis- 
cussions on  all  subjects,  though  begun  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  investigation  of  truth,  too  often  descend  into  per- 
sonalities whicl;  distract  the  attention  of  the  disputants 
and  their  readers  from  the  subject  of  discussion.  There- 
fore, while  I  attempt  to  show  the  inconsistency  and  error 
of  Dr.  McElroy's  views  regarding  life,  fever,  and  disease, 
I  would  not  attack  that  gentleman's  judgment  or  motives. 
I  only  drive  after  what  I  consider  the  errors  which  he 
would  teach  the  profession. 

All  we  see  in  the  universe  around  us  is  matter.  We 
know,  therefore,  that  matter  exists,  because  w^e  see  it. 
We  know  that  certain  properties  inhere  in  matter,  and 
we  see  matter  in  motion,  and  ask  the  cause  of  the  motion, 
and  Dr.  McElroy  tells  us  thai  all  motion  of  material  sub- 
stances, organic  or  inorganic,  is  caused  by  force^  in  its 
different  modes,  and  that  all  its  modes  are  resolvable  into 
YoL.  YL— 22 
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the  sun's  rays ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  what  a  ray  of 
the  sun  is^  nor  how  it  came  to  possess  force,  which  merges 
into  so  many  modes  of  motion.  Yet  he  tells  us  what  it 
does,  in  its  different  modes,  as  light,  heat,  gravity,  chemi- 
<?al  affinity,  magnetism,  electricity,  etc.;  it  causes  all  life 
on  our  globe,  animal  and  vegetable ;  and  still  he  says  that 
the  paper  to  which  I  called  attention  is  but  a  part  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  a  science  of  life  from  2i  purely  physical 
stand-point !  What  does  he  mean  by  a  ''  purely  physical 
stand-point  ?  "  If  by  the  term  physical  he  means  matter, 
and  the  forces  he  has  named,  taking  out  the  life  force 
from  the  etc.,  then  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  him  a 
materialist,  as  he  seems  to  suppose  himself  to  be.  He 
says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  force^  but  that  the 
life  which  is  manifested  in  the  millions  of  organic  forms 
on  the  earth  is  not  a  force  of  itself,  but  the  result  of  the 
ordinary  forces  of  Nature  around  us.  How  does  he  Icnow 
that  the  life  force  is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  forces  around 
us,  even  the  head-center  force  that  makes  use  of  all  the 
other  forces,  or  modes  of  force,  to  carry  on  its  purposes  in 
bringing  into  existence,  and  sustaining  the  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  organic  structures  which  we  see  on  this 
planet.  If  it  is  "  dogmatic  "  to  claim  that  there  is  a  life 
principle,  a  force  that  is  superior  to  all  other  forces,  or 
modes  of  force,  is  it  not  equally  so  to  assert  that  there  is 
.no  such  thing  as  a  life  force,  but  that  the  life  that  is  man- 
ifested is  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  ordinary  forces 
around  us,  principally  in  the  chemical  mode  of  action? 

The  Dr.  admits  the  existence  of  chemical  force,  which 
he  cannot  see,  and  knows  nothing  of,  but  through  cer- 
tain motions  of  dead  matter,  the  cause  of  which  motions 
he  names  chemical  affinity,  and  yet  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  life  force  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  organiza- 
tion. The  leading  scientists  of  this  generation,  in  dealing 
with  the  facts  of  matter  and  force,  have  safely  trodden 
over  ground  that  a  few  of  their  followers  afar  oif  have 
mired  in.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  researches  of  Darwin 
in  biology  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  ob- 
servers and  thinkers.  In  the  closing  chapter  of  his  work 
on  the  descent  (ascent)  of  man,  2d  vol.,  p.  378,  he  says: 
''  1  am  aware  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work 
will  be  denounced  by  some  as  highly  irreligious ;  but  he 
who  thus  denounces  them  is  bound  to  show  why  it  is 
more  irreligious  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  distinct 
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species  by  descent  from  some  lower  form,  through  the 
laws  of  variation  and  natural  selection,  than  to  explain 
the  birth  of  the  individual  through  the  ordinary  laws  of 
reproduction.  The  birth  both  of  the  species  and  of  the 
individual  are  equally  parts  of  that  grand  sequence  of 
events,  which  our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the  result 
of  hlind  cJianee.  The  understanding  revolts  at  such  a 
conclusion,  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  believe  tliat 
every  slight  variation  of  structure,  the  union  of  each  pair 
in  marriage,  the  dissemination  of  each  seed,  and  other 
such  events,  have  all  been  ordainecHoY  some  special  pur- 
pose." This  is  the  j)osition  held  by  the  great  Darwin,  and 
yet  his  follower,  who  claims  no  distinction  for  himself  ex- 
cept through  the  fact  that  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
he  has  been  writing  a  series  of  papers  to  prove  that  '^  life 
on  our  globe,  animal  and  vegetable,  is  the  resultant  of 
the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  around  us,"  says,  ''  matter, 
in  virtue  of  chemical  complexity^  stores  up  force,  and 
stored  up  force  is  a  demonstrabl6  fact,  is  all  that  is  need- 
ful to  account  for  any  disturbance  of  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  waste  of  living  tissue,  which  must  occur  be- 
fore anything  can  be  known  of  so-called  disease." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Dr.  would  resolve  the  whole 
phenomena  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  disturbance  of  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  waste  of  living  tissue  (a  very 
good  definition  of  disease)  into  chemical  <^omi:)lexity ! 
From  the  use  the  Dr.  makes  of  the  word  complexity,  in 
another  place,  I  infer  that  the  meaning  it  conveys  to  his 
mind  is  confusion.  But  does  it  not  strike  the  Doctor,  as 
it  must  certainly  some  of  his  readers,  that  the  grand  order 
in  the  production  and  sustenance  of  living,  moving,  think- 
ing, organized  forms,  is  rather  remarkable  as  a  result  of 
"  chemical  complexity,"  "  blind  chance  ?  "  In  my  former 
paper  I  asked,  not  "  triumphantly  "  I  think,  if  any  one 
could  adduce  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  presence  of 
malaria,  or  of  infectious  seed  poisons,  causes  the  least 
change  in  blood  or  tissue  until  after  vital  resistance  is  set 
up  against  it.  The  Dr.  disposes  of  that  question  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  by  saying  that  malaria  is  altogether  a 
thing  of '•  inference,"  of  "deduction;"  and  therefore  de- 
nies its  existence ;  he  has  not  seen  it,  neither  has  he  been 
able  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  floating  seeds,  not 
of  ''  diseased,"  but  of  the  minute  organisms,  which  are 
developed  from  those  seeds  under  the  incubating  power 
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of  a  degree  of  vital  heat  that  is  induced  by  vital  resistance 
to  them.  They  have  never  been  seen^  therefore  they  can- 
not exist.  But  he  has  never  seen  a  single  one  of  the 
forces  ill  Nature,  and  yet  he  has  been  ''toiling'-  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  to  prove,  among  other  things  of 
like  import,  that  the  heat  of  living  bodies  "  is  one  of  the 
results  of  chemical  action,  and  always  the  product  of  de- 
cay of  structure."  *  *  *  He  seems  to  have  no  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  chemical  force,  but  accepts  the 
fact  on  the  very  same  evidence  that  he  ignores  in  regard 
to  malaria,  and  the  seed  poisons  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and 
other  great  scientists,  viz.,  inference,  deduction,  or  as- 
sumption. Dr.  McElroy  sees  particles  of  inorganized 
matter  move  under  the  influence  of  a  force  that  he  is 
satisfied  is  not  of  gravity,  or  of  vitality,  and  he  calls  it 
chemical  force.  He  may  bring  a  microscope  to  bear  on 
the  moving  mass  that  will  magnify  a  thousand  quintillions 
of  diameters,  and  I  premise  he  would  not  be  able  to  see 
the  force  that  produced  the  disintegration.  The  Dr.  does  ' 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  see  the  force  that  circulates  the 
blood,  and  causes  each  organ  of  the  body  to  perform  its 
allotted  function,  but  he  "  infers  "  that  it  is  chemical  force, 
because  he  knows  that  the  carbon  in  the  blood  and  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  come  into  pretty  close  contact 
in  the  lungs,  and  a  product  of  combustion  is  formed  about 
the  same  as  is  the  case  in  the  open  air  under  favorable 
circumstances.  But  suppose  a  man  in  full  health,  chemi- 
cal force  doing  its  perfect  work  of  removing  the  worn  out 
tissues  and  putting  new  materials  from  the  blood  into  their 
places,  should  receive  an  excessive  shock  of  electricity, 
or  swallow  an  over-dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  instant 
death  result,  what  about  the  chemical  action  then.  Doc- 
tor ?  Does  it  cease  ?  No ;  tliat  is  the  time  it  commences. 
On  the  instant  that  life  leaves  an  organic  structure,  or 
any  part  of  it,  that  moment  chemistry  takes  possession. 
Is  it  dogmatism,  then,  to  affirm  that  every  motion  of  an 
organized  living  body  is  caused  by  the  life  force?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  dogmatism  is  in  asserting  the  con- 
trary. The  phenomena  attending  the  integration  of  parti- 
cles of  matter  into  organized  forms  cannot  be  caused  by 
the  same  force  whose  whole  office  in  the  inanimate  world 
is  to  disintegrate,  to  destroy.  The  two  forces  are  directly 
antagonistic — one  builds  up  structures,  the  other  breaks 
them  down.     One  force  tends  to  the  integrity  of  an  organ- 
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ism,  the  other  to  its  destruction.  Place  a  human  body 
suddenlj^  bereft  of  life,  in  an  atmosphere  at  the  tem- 
perature of  70°,  and  how  much  heat  will  be  evolved  by 
chemical  action?  Just  as  much  atmosphere  surrounds  the 
body,  and  there  is  plenty  of  carbon  in  the  blood,  but  the 
life  is  gone,  vital  action  has  ceased,  and  chemical  force 
and  the  lower  order  of  organized  beings  take  possession. 
Vital  force,  then  integrates,  builds  up,  sustains  ;  chemical 
force  disinregrates,^  tears  down,  destroys.  That  process 
in  the  change  of  tissue  which  removes  worn  out  i)articles, 
is  just  as  much  vital  as  is  the  placing  of  new  particles  into 
the  tissue.  When  chemical  force  supervenes,  all  are 
broken  down  and  destroyed  together. 

Dr.  McElroy  pays  me  the  compliment  to  say  that  I  seem 
to  have  the  power  to  work  and  to  study,  and  thinks  that 
if  I  "  stick  to  the  lacts  in  Nature,"  I  may  be  able  to  un- 
derstand fevers  better,  and  in  due  time  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  subject,  so  as  to  instruct  others.  I  have  based  my 
study  of  fever  for  thirty  years  on  the  almost  universally 
recognized  fact  that  the  cause  of  all  motion,  organic  or 
mental,  in  living  structures,  is  vital  force.  I  have  even 
been  so  silly  as  to  ascribe  intelligence  to  that  force,  and 
that  of  an  infinite  degree.  In  doing  this  I  have  only 
adopted  the  commonly  accepted  modes  of  reasoning. 
There  can  be  no  effect  without  an  adequate  cause,  there- 
fore the  effect  can  never  exceed  the  cause.  The  cause 
and  the  effect  must  always  bear  the  relation  of  likeness  to 
each  other,  giving  us  ground  for  the  expression  that  like 
begets  like.  Two  great  central  facts  most  impress  our  con- 
sciousness ;  matter  and  force.  We  see  matter  in  motion, 
and  we  infer  force,  yet  we  are  as  sure  that  force  exists  as 
we  are  that  matter  exists.  The  greatest  results  on  this 
planet  that  have  any  interest  to  us  as  human  beings  are 
occasioned  by  the  life  force,  and  that  intelligent  life  force 
must  bound,'  connect,  and  equal  all  its  results.  Nothing 
in  Nature  becomes  organized  without  a  vitalized  seed ; 
and  it  would  be  stultifying  our  reason  to  deny  that  the 
seed  contained  in  embryo  every  manifestation  of  life  and 
thought  that  the  furure  organism  could  develop.  Admit- 
ting that  man  came  from  the  "  dust  of  the  ground,"  "  pro- 
toplasm," through  an  infinite  number  of  upward  steps,  on 
the  principle  of  gradual  improvement,  natural  and  sexual 
selection  and  better  environment,  which  I  he^artly  do,  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
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leading  scientists  and  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  age 
that  there  is  a  vital  principle,  an  intelligent  life  force,  per- 
vading the  illimitaljle  universe,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  through  the  organisms  it  builds 
up  on  the  earth,  chief  of  which  is  the  noble  organic  struc- 
ture of  man.  The  impetus  to  a  reaction  from  the  religious 
superstitions  of  the  past,  given  by  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  this  age,  has  driven  a  certain  class  of  minds  upon 
the  shoal  of  "  complexity,"  where  they  attempt  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  organic  and  mental  life  "  from  a 
purely  physical  stand-point,"  and  the  tendencies  of  such 
errors  are  no  less  fatal  to  a  consistent  system  of  treating 
man's  sick  moral  nature,  than  they  are  to  an  intelligent 
treatment  of  his  sick  body,  for  the  same  vital  force,  under 
different  manifestations,  is  treated  in  both,  one  mode  being 
organic,  the  other  mental.  We  do  not  then  treat  a 
man's  body  when  we  would  relieve  him  from  suffering, 
but  make  use  of  such  means  as  produce  an  effect  on  the 
life  principle,  the  vital  force.  Cold  or  hot  water,  alcohol, 
quinine,  or  veratrum  viride,  have  no  power  to  make  a 
vital  impression  on  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  but  they 
do  impress  the  vitality  of  a  living  one,  therefore  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  producing  ?i  physical  impression  with 
the  therapeutic  means.  The  whole  domain  of  medicine 
proper  is  to  deal  with  vitality.  When  we  come  to  the 
province  of  surgery,  we  deal  with  the  physical  structure 
direct,  but  never  forget  the  animating  principle.  The  Dr. 
dissents  from  my  view^  that  the  first  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial condition  of  life  and  health  in  man,  and  all  animals 
known  as  '  hot-blooded,'  is  heat  at  98°.  He  says  I  '■^  cer- 
tainly mistake,  because  life  has  many  conditions  besides 
temperature ; "  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
ih.eji7'st  condition  is  not  heat  at  98°.  He  pounces  upon  a 
trifling  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  the  heat  of  animals  with 
seeming  avidity.  I  had  heard  all  about  the  heat  of  the 
lower  animals,  but  did  not  regard  the  accounts  as  strictly 
accurate.  It  is  quite  jDrobable,  that  if  man  were  put  in 
great  fear  for  his  life,  causing  his  heart  to  beat  with 
double  its  usual  force  and  frequency  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  were  to  have  a  thermometer  thrust  into  his 
heart,  the  mercury  would  indicate  a  degree  of  heat  far 
above  what  we  usually  see  it  in  health  and  at  rest  when 
applied  under  the  tongue.  The  experiments  on  animals, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  were  under  similar  circum- 
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stances.  If  chemical  action  keeps  up  the  heat  of  the 
marmot,  could  the  Dr.  explain  on  what  principle  it  varies 
the  standard  of  winter  heat  from  that  of  summer  ?  I  made 
the  statement  that  the  heat  of  animal  bodies  is  called 
vital  heat,  because  it  is  i)roduced  by  vital  action  in  the 
organism.  The  Dr.  thinks  I  should  have  stated  that  it 
does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  heat  produced  outside 
of  living  beings,  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means.  That 
may,  or  may  not  be  true,  but  in  either  case  it  would  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  heat  that  is  produced  inside  of  a 
living  body  should  not  be  called  vital.  The  Dr.  says,  "  ex- 
cessive heat  is  one  of  the  results  of  chemical  action  in 
living  bodies,  and  always  the  product  of  decay  of  struc- 
ture." /said  excessive  heat  is  the  result  of  exalted  vital 
action,  and  proved  it  by  citing  various  instances ;  and  Dr. 
McElroy  can  jjrove  it  in  his  own  person  any  day  by  taking 
a  sharp  run  up  hill  for  a  few  minutes.  He  will  find  that 
he  can  very  quickly  raise  the  temperature  of  his  blood 
three  or  four  degrees.  If  he  will  count  the  pulsations  of 
his  heart,  and  the  respirations  of  his  lungs,  he  will  find 
they  have  doubled  their  normal  action.  How  much  decay 
of  structure  could  take  place,  while  the  Dr.,  by  running  up 
hill  in  a  hot  summer  day,  should  cause  his  heart  to  beat, 
and  lungs  to  respire,  so  as  to  raise  his  vital  heat  to  106°? 
None  worth  mentioning,  I  think ;  for  the  process  would  be 
wholly  vital.  But  supi)ose  the  race  taken  was  on  a  cold 
winter  day.  The  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  respiration 
of  the  lungs  would  be  as  fast,  and  the  evolution  of  heat 
through  tiie  increased  friction,  and  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  would  be  as  rapid,  but  the  cold  air  would  remove  it, 
and  the  Dr.  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  ''  slow  his  motion 
so  soon."  He  then  would  be  in  a  bad  condition  to  accept 
the  truth  of  my  statement,  that  cold  antagonizes  heat,  and 
it  might  reach  his  understanding  in  that  way  that  bodily 
heat  is  the  r^ult  of  vital  action.  He  says,  "  excessive 
heat  is  always  the  product  of  decay  of  structure,  or  the 
descent  of  the  materials  of  structure  to  simpler  chemical 
conditions,  of  which  every  function  of  a  living  body  is 
only  an  incident." 

Why,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  living  to  show 
that  chemistry  has  the  slighest  imaginable  amount  to  do 
with  the  function  of  a  single  organ  of  the  living  body. 
The  Dr.  simply  asserts  it.  He  brings  no  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion except  the  "  inference  "  that  chemical  force  causes 
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all  these  wonderful  processes  in  the  living  organism,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  effects  of  that  force  out  ol  it.  Does 
chemical  force  digest  the  food  ?  How  can  the  Dr.  fail  to 
see  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  digestion?  Let  the  vital 
force  be  suddenly  called  from  its  work  in  a  full  stomach, 
and  let  chemical  force  undertake  to  do  the  digestion. 
Such  a  piece  of  work  as  it  would  make  of  it  those  under- 
stand who  have  heard  bad  news  and  shortly  afterward 
vomited  their  dinner  in  a  putrid  condition.  How  it  is 
that  the  Dr.  reasons  himself  into  the  '•'-  inference "  that 
"  every  function  of  a  living  body  is  only  an  incident  of 
the  descent  of  the  materials  of  its  structure  into  simpler 
chemical  conditions,"  amazes  one  with  my  powers  of  ap- 
prehension. I  think  the  fundamental  error  with  the  Dr. 
is  that  he  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  He  assumes 
that-  matter  evolves  force,  whereas  it  might  involve  more 
satisfactory  results,  in  our  profession  of  medicine  at  least, 
to  assume  that  force  induces  motion  in  matter.  Could 
not  the  Dr.  possibly  train  his  eyes  to  see  the  "  cold  finger 
of  science  writing  this  fact  on  the  blackboard  ? "  Could 
he  not  harmonize  it  with  the  axiom  that  ''  for  every  dy- 
namic result  there  must  be  changes  of  matter  ? " 

I  read  with  almost  breathless  interest  the  address  of 
the  honored  Rabbi  Wise  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  contrasting  his  advice  with  that  which 
Dr.  McElroy  would  give  them  from  his  "  purely  physical 
stand-point."  Instead  of  admonishing  them  that  "  the 
physician  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient  should  never  forget 
for  a  moment  that  man  is  an  intellectual  being,  and  no 
"  organic  machine,"  no  "  self-sustaining  automaton,"  he 
would  say  to  them,  When  you  come  to  tl\e  bedside  of 
your  patient,  bring  to  bear  in  your  judgment  of  the  case 
"  nothing"  more  nor  less  than  a  science  of  life  and  thera- 
peutics from  a  purely  physical  stand-point;  regarding  all 
life  on  our  globe,  animal  and  vegetable,  as  the  resultant 
of  the  ordinary  forces  of  Nature  around  you."  Do  not  per- 
mit the  ''dogmatic  assumption"  that  there  is  any  such 
factor  as  vital  force  to  be  considered  in  the  case,  but  re- 
member, the  great  results  which  your  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try produced  in  his  alembic,  and  by  the  process  of  "  in- 
ductive "  reasoning,  go  to  work  on  this  human  alembic, 
this  automatic  machine,  run  by  chemical  force,  and  demon- 
strate the  "  legitimate  "  induction  that  matter,  in  virtue 
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of  chemical  complexity,  stores  up  force,  and  that  that 
stored  up  force  is  all  that  is  needful  to  account  for  any 
disturbance  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  waste  of 
living  tissue,  which  must  occur  before  anything  can  be 
known  of  so-called  disease."  "  Do  not  then,  for  a  moment, 
harbor  the  inference  that  mental  and  organic  life  have  anj^ 
thing  to  do  in  the  organism,  except  as  the  resultant  of 
the  ordinary  forces  in  Nature  around  you.  What  you 
have  to  do  is  to  regulate,  not  vital  action,  not  vital  heat, 
but  chemical  affinities  in  the  human  alembic  before  you." 
Such,  to  be  consistent  with  his  views  of  life,  health  and 
disease,  would  be  his  advice  to  those  young  men  just 
going  out  into  the  world  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
most  vitally  responsible  relation  that  one  intelligent  being 
can  bear  to  another,  that  of  physician  to  patient.  In  my 
paper  published  in  the  Feb.  No.  of  this  journal,  I  summed 
up  with  a  number  of  facts  and  axioms  that  the  Dr.  has 
not  brought  forward  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  dis- 
prove, but  simply  asserted  that  all  my  conclusions,  induc- 
tions, were  erroneous,  because  my  premise,  vital  force, 
is  a  myth,  the  phenomena  which  I  mistakenly  ascribe  to 
vital  force  being  pro(^uced  by  chemical  action.  But  the  Dr. 
believes  in  inductive  reasoning.  Is  this  one  of  its  processes  ? 
All  animal  bodies  manifest  two  peculiar  modes  of  force,  or- 
ganic and  mental,  therefore  that  force  must  be  an  entity 
which  proceeds  from  an  unbounded  source.  Dr.  McElroy 
says,  in  eftect,  "  matter,  in  virtue  of  chemical  complexity, 
manifests  all  the  phenomena  of  life  on  this  globe."  "  We 
pays  for  our  stand-point,  and  we  takes  our  choice  "  of  con- 
clusions. 

The  Dr.  could  not  have  noticed  the. 3d  and  4th  proposi- 
tions in  my  arrangement  of  physiological  facts,  which  are, 
^Health  is  undisturbed  vital  action;  and  Disease  is  dis- 
turbed vital  action ;  for  he  says,  "  Dr.  K.  looks  upon 
disease  as  a  thing  of  the  varmint  nature  to  be  hounded  or 
otherwise  driven  out  of  the  bodies  of  sick  people.  That 
has  been  the  trouble  with  us  of  the  medical  profession  too 
long;  we  have  hounded  disease,  the  disturbed  vital  force, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  enemy,  and  have 
used  means  that  Avere  inimical  to  life  because  we  knew 
no  better  way  than  that  to  dispose  of  the  excessive  heat 
which  it  has  always  been  known  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  all  febrile  diseases  and  constituted  the  dan- 
ger."    I  have  had  such  success  in  the  use  of  the   cooling 
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treatment,  that  I  come  before  my  medical  brethren  with  a 
confidence  that  is  begotten  by  absolute  certainty,  and 
say  to  them  that  no  ordinarily  healthy  person  can  die  of 
fever,  no  matter  wliat  the  exciting  cause,  if  the  vital  heat 
is  kept  at  the  normal  standard  frora  the  beginning. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  person  can  die  of  disease  while  the 
heat  is  kept  at  the  normal  standard,  as  disease  is  dis- 
turbed vital  action,  and  the  vital  action  may  be  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  be  destroyed  instantaneously ;  but  fever  is 
both  disturbed  vital  action  and  excessive  heat,  and  if  the 
excess  of  heat  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  rises  from  the  in- 
creased motion  of  the  organism  in  resistance  to  whatever 
is  inimical,  all  the  morbid  results  which  are  traceable  to 
excessive  vital  heat  are  avoided.  I  have  made  use  of 
many  expedients  for  keeping  the  heat  of  fever  patients 
uniformly  at  the  normal  standard,  and  have  found  nothing 
satisfactory  but  the  pouring  of  tepid  or  moderately  cool 
w^ater  through  a  thickly  folded  sheet  or  bandage  wrapped 
around  the  body  of  the  patient  from  the  pelvis  to  the 
axillas.  To  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  wetting  the  bed 
and  bedding,  I  constructed  a  cot,  the  cut  of  which  is  here 


shown,  with  two  bottoms;  one,  of  a  strong  springy  cotton 
net- work,  which  makes  an  easy  bed  for  the  patient,  and  the 
lower  one  of  rubber-cloth,  which  conveys  the  water  that 
is  iDOured  into  a  vessel  at  the  foot.  The  sum  ol  this  whole 
subject  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  Those  who  talk 
about  physical  science,  a  method  by  which  they  account 
for  all  the  manifestations  of  organic  and  mental  life,  from 
a  purely  physical  stand-point,  and  deny  that  there  is  an 
all  pervading  life  force,  just  because  certain  conditions 
are  necessary  to  the  development  of  organic  and  mental 
life,  stultify  their  own  reason ;  first,  in  the  fact  that  all 
forces,  or  modes  of  force,  whose  eifects  they  see,  or  feel. 
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are  never  manifested  excepting  under  certain  conditions ; 
therefore,  on  the  same  basis  of  reasoning,  they  must  deny 
the  existence  of  all  the  modes  of  force  they  class  with 
physical  Nature.  Second,  they  stultify  their  reason  in  the 
fact  that  they  thus  ignore  the  very  basis  of  all  reasoning ; 
the  proposition  that  there  can  be  no  effect  upon  matter, 
or  change  in  the  relations  of  its  particles,  without  an 
adequate  cause,  or  force,  therefore,  that  development  of 
matter  which  manifests  organic,  intellectual,  and  moral 
life  force,  comes  from  an  infinite  source  of  the  same  char- 
acter of  force ;  as  the  product  must  bear  likeness  to  its 
I  cause,  and  the  whole  must  be  greater  than  the  individual- 
ized parts  at  any  one  time,  when  those  individualized 
parts  are  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  force. 
Having  settled  it  as  a  fact  that  there  is  a  life  forse,  a 
vital  principle,  the  theory  of  fever  and  the  method  of  its 
treatment,  as  given  in  the  February  No.  of  this  journal, 
become  both  consistent  and  true, 
m: 


Excessive  Development. 


By  S.  L.  BoTTS,  M.  D.,  Dry  Fork,  Ky. 

Mr.  C,  aged  42  years,  his  wife  aged  32  years  ;  were 
married  in  Dec,  1862.  In  Nov.,  1853,  their  first  child,  a 
boy,  was  born;  lived  three  years,  and  died  with  croup 
after  a  few  hours  illness.  His  weight  was  about  ninety 
pounds.  In  Sept.,  1868,  their  second  child,  a  girl,  was 
born  at  full  term,  but  died  immediately  after  birth.  In 
Aug.,  1870,  Mrs.  C.  aborted  at  the  end  of  the  third  month 
of  gestation.  In  Aug.,  1871,  her  third  child,  a  boy,  was 
born,  and  lived  five  years  three  and  one  half  months. 
His  weight  at  death  was  tvw  htmdred  pounds.  He  also 
died  of  croup  of  about  twenty-four  hours  duration.  In 
Nov.,  1873,  she  gave  birth  to  another  child,  a  boy,  at  full 
term,  which  died  immediately  after  birth.  In  Jan.,  1875, 
her  fifth  and  last  child,  a  girl,  was  born.  It  is  the  only 
living  child  she  now  has,  and  weighs  about  seventy-five 
pounds.  All  her  children  at  birth  were  about  the  usual 
size.  The  second  and  fourth  children  breathed  a  few 
minutes  after  birth.  The  others  seemed  to  be  in  good 
health  up  to  the  day  of  their  death.  They  ate  heartily, 
— their  diet  consisting  largely  of  sugar — had  a  natural 
color,  and  evinced  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
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The  weight  of  the  father  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds.  He  is  a  farmer  by  occupation,  a  temperate  man, 
and  has  always  enjoyed  good  health.  The  mother  weighs 
one  hundred  and  seven  pounds.  Her  health  was  good 
until  she  had  been  married  about  three  years,  since  which 
time  she  has  been  troubled  with  uterine  diseases,  from 
which  her  general  health  has  suffered  more  or  less.  She 
came  under  my  observation  last  year,  and  had  then  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cervix,  and  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  and  said 
that  she  had  "  falling  of  the  womb  "  six  or  seven  years 
ago.     She  has  generally  menstruated  regularly. 

When  pregnant  with  her  second  and  fourth  children,  her 
health  was  very  bad,  being  confined  to  her  bed  for  several 
months,  and  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  mammary 
glands.  She  states  she  has  had  one  peculiarity  in  all  her 
pregnancies  except  one,  the  first,  to- wit,  deafness  in  her 
right  ear  when  in  the  erect  position,  or  when  lying  on  her 
left  side.  This  deafness  is  much  more  marked  in  warm 
weather.  / 

An  aunt  of  Mrs.  0.  had  one  child  that  weighed  over  one 
hundred  pounds  when  it  died  at  five  years  old.  This  is 
the  only  case  of  excessive  development  in  the  C.  family 
except  those  I  have  described.  The  parents  in  both  these 
cases  married  cousins. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  cases  as  far  as  I  could  obtain 
it  from  the  parents,  and  I  give  it  hoping  it  may  prove  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Medical  News,  and 
that,  through  it,  we  may  elicit  the  opinions  of  older  mem- 
bers of  the  x)rofession,  both  as  to  the  cause  of  such  ex- 
cessive development,  and  the  best  means,  if  any,  of 
reducing  the  size  or  checking  the  rapid  growth  of  such 
children. 


Differential  Diagnosis  between  Opacities  of  the   Cornea   and 

Cataract. 

By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

In  the  few  remarks  that  we  shall  off'er  upon  this  subject, 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  prognosis  and .  treat- 
ment of  either  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  cataract,  but 
simply  to  give  a  few  points  that  will  aid  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two  diseases. 


I 
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It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  patient  with 
opacity  of  the  cornea  to  be  sent  by  his  physician  to  an 
oculist,  to  be  operated  upon  for  cataract. 

A  mistake  of  this  kind  reflects  upon  the  physican,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  patient  think  that  he  does  not 
fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  may  be 
due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  physician  in  not 
making  a  thorough  examination. 

In  order  to  make  a  correct  differential  diagnosis,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  understand  the  anatomy.  The  cornea  is 
the  transparent  convexo-concave  substance  that  forms  the 
anterior  sixth  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  eye- ball.  Just 
posterior  to  the  cornea  is  the  anterior  chamber,  which 
varies  in  depth  in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same 
person  in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  the 
screen  or  diaphragm  that  regulates  the  amount  of  light 
admitted  to  the  retina.  It  is  situated  just  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  forms  the  division  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Its  free  margin 
floats  in  the  aqueous  humor.  When  in  a  normal  or  con- 
tracted condition,  that  portion  of  the  posterior  surface 
near  the  pupillary  margin  rests  upon  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens.  In  the  center  of  the  iris  is  an  opening  called 
the  pupil,  which  is  contracted  and  enlarged  by  muscular 
action.  Posterior  to  the  iris  is  the  crystalline  lens,  sur- 
rounded by  its  envelope  or  capsule.  This  envelope  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  That  portion  in  front  is  called  the 
anterior  capsule,  while  that  part  of  it  that  lies  in  the  len- 
ticular fossa  of  the  vitreous  humor  is  called  the  posterior 
capsule. 

Now,  from  the  anatomy,  it  is  not  only  evident  that  the 
cornea  is  in  front  of  the  lens,  but  that  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable space  existing  between  them  in  a  normal  condition. 
We  also  see  that  the  iris  is  in  front  of  the  lens,  so  that  in 
order  to  see  the  latter  we  must  look  through  the  opening 
or  pupil  in  the  former. 

1.  Opacity  of  the  cornea '  1.  Cataract  or  opacity  of 
is  in  front  of  the  iris.  the  lens  is  behind  the  iris. 

2.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  2.  Cataract  has  a  whitish 
has  a  whitish  or  grayish  or  grayish  white  appearance ; 
white  appearance,  and  is'  and  is  seen  through  the 
seen  in  front  of  the  pupil.       I  pupil. 

3.  In  oblique  illumination,  i      3.  In  oblique  illumination 
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opacity  of  the  cornea  is  seen 
in  front  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. 

4.  In  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  its  pupillary  and  area  of 
pupil  are  more  or  less  hidden 
from  view,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  opacity. 

5.  In  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
there  is,  with  some  excep- 
tions, an  appreciable  dis- 
tance between  the  opaque 
spot  and  the  iris,  the  latter 
being  posterior  to  the  former. 

6.  With  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, opacities  of  the  cornea, 
unless  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  entire  area  of  the 
pupil,  or  located  near  the 
periphery,  appear  as  dark 
spots  upon  a  dark  back- 
ground. 

7.  Opacities  of  the  cornea 
are  a  result  of  either  inflam- 
mation followed  by  ulcera- 
tion, or  some  injury  to  that 
organ,  presenting  during  the 
time  the  external  symptoms 
of  inflammation. 

8.  Opacities  of  the  cornea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ar- 
cus  senilis,  do  not  depend 
upon  age. 


9.  Opacity  of  the  cornea 
is  frequently  caused  by  gran- 
ulated eye-lids. 

10.  Opacity  of  the  cornea 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a 
small-pox  pustule  appearing 
upon  that  organ. 


cataract  is  seen  posterior  to 
the  anterior  chamber. 

4.  In  cataract,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  its  pupil- 
ary margin  and  area  of  pupil 
can  be  seen. 


5.  Cataract  lies 
hind  the  iris,  and 
position  with  it. 


just   be- 
in  juxta- 


6.  With  the  ophthalmo- 
scope cataract  does  not  ap- 
pear as  a  dark  substance,  and 
the  red  back-ground  cannot 
be  seen. 


7.  The  development  of  idi- 
opathic cataract  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  or  attended  with 
the  external  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation. 


8.  Cataract,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  traumatic 
form,  and  that  caused  by 
certain  debilitating  diseases, 
as  diabetes  mellitus,  occurs 
most  frequently  in  persons 
that  have  passed  the  merid- 
ian of  life. 

9.  Cataract  is  not  caused 
by  granulated  eye-lids. 

10.  Cataract  is  not  caused 
by  small-pox. 


I 
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There  is  another  method  of  diagnosing  opacities  of  the 
cornea  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Let  the  observer,  using 
the  direct  method,  look  in  such  a  manner  that  his  visual 
line  will  pass  through  the  turning  point  (which  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens)  of  the  pa- 
tient's eye.  It  will  be  found  that  this  point,  together  with 
the  corneal  reflection  of  the  mirror,  will  retain  the  same 
relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other  when  the  eye 
is  moved  in  different  directions.  Any  opacities  of  the 
cornea  will  not  only  appear  as  dark  specks  upon  a  red 
back-ground,  but  will  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  If  these  specks  were  posterior  to  the 
turning  points,  they  would  move  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Should  there  be  an  opacity  in  the  lens,  the  excursion  that 
it  would  make  during  the  movements  of  the  observer 
would  be  much  less  than  those  in  the  cornea.  But  if  cata- 
ract existed,  neither  the  red  reflex  from  the  fundus  nor 
the  turning  point  could  be  seen.  Another  method  of 
diagnosing  cataract  is  by  the  catoptric  test. 

We  have  supposed  in  the  foregoing  that  the  cataract 
was  mature,  or  nearly  so,  yet  by  following  the  above  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  locating  an 
opacity,  however  small,  whether  it  be  in  the  cornea  or  in 
the  lens. 


^B^Che  Relation  and  Hereditary  Tendency  between  Inebriety 
^^H  and  Epilepsy. 


Selections, 


Bj  Edward  C.   Mann,    M.    D.,    Late  Medical    Superintendent,  State 
Emigrant  Insane  Asylum,  Ward's  Island,  New  York. 


Read  before  the  American   Association   for  the  Cure  of   Inebriates,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  Philadelphia,  September  26,  1876. 

Very  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  the 
relation  and  hereditary  tendency^  existing  between  Ine- 
briety and  Epilepsy,  although  a  very  close  relation  un- 
doubtedly exists  between  them.  Careful  examination 
reveals  a  large  number  of  persons  affected  with  epilepsy 
whose  parents  or  ancestors  have  been  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. There  is  a  very  close  analogy  existing  between 
the  paroxysms  of  a  dipsomaniac,  where  there  is  often  a 
prodromic  stage  of  nervous  disturbance   which   mav  in- 
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capacitate  the  patient  for  mental  labor,  and  the  convul- 
sions of  an  epileptic,  whose  jDaroxysms  of  intense  nervous 
excitement  are  generally  preceded  by  the  "  aura  epilep- 
tica;'"'  the  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
paroxysms  lasts  for  weeks,  perhaps,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  epileptic  it  lasts  but  a  few  moments.  As  we  often 
see  the  two  diseases  existing  in  the  same  person,  it 
becomes  impossible  not  to  infer  a  similarity  of  origin. 
We  have  in  both  instances  accumulated  and  pent-up  ner- 
vous force  or  irritation,  which  finally  expends  itself,  in  the 
one  case,  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence — in  the  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  indulge — in  alcoholic  stimulants ;  and  in 
the  other,  in  the  convulsive  movements  of  epilepsy. 
There  would  seem,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  a  correlation 
of  force  which  results  in  the  mutual  convertibility  of  these 
two  diseases.  It  is  not  an  unusual  case  to  find  in  the 
various  members  of  different  generations  of  the  same 
family  different  phases  of  the  neuroses,  such  as  insanity, 
epilepsy,  i3hthisis,  chorea,  or  inebriety,  showing  beyond 
all  doubt  correlation  of  morbific  force  in  hereditary  dis 
eases.  I  believe  most  firmly  that  the  morbid  condition  of 
nerve  element,  or  morbific  force  induced  by  inebriety,  is 
indelibly  impressed  upon,  or  is  transmitted  to,  the  ovum 
at  the  time  of  conception,  and  that  this  morbific  force  lies 
dormant  in  the  system  until  developed  by  an  adequate 
exciting  cause,  and  that  the  hereditary  neuroses  thus  often 
skips  a  generation,  leaving  no  appreciable  manifestation 
of  its  existence  in  the  intermediate  generation.  When 
this  morbific  force  does  manifest  itself,  next  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  pre-disposition  to  inebriety  comes,  un- 
questionably, epilepsy.  From  my  experience,  the  children 
or  grandchildren,  while  infants,  are  generally  affected  with 
convulsions,  which  may  prove  fatal,  but  more  often  tend 
to  assume  an  epileptiform  type  as  the  child  advances  in 
years.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  in  patients  who  did  not 
have  complete  epileptic  seizures,  epileptic  vertigo^  which 
passed  off  almost  instantly,  but  which  for  the  time  evi- 
dently abolished  consciousness,  partially,  if  not  entirely. 
The  brain  of  such  children  is  often  morbidly  active,  and 
too  high  pressure  in  education,  or  an  unnatural  forcing 
process  during  the  formative  period  of  childhood,  often 
results,  especially  in  girls,  during  the  period  of  constitu- 
tional evolution — a  time  at  which  the  organism  is  under 
physiological  conditions  that  predispose  in  pathological 
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states — in  disturbances,  primarily,  of  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration, circulation,  and  digestion ;  and,  secondarily,  in  the 
production  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  by  overstimulating  a 
brain  already  morbidly  active  and  predisposed  to  disease 
upon  the  application  of  even  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
citing cause.'  Again,  consanguineous  marriages  may  be 
the  connecting  link  between  inebriety  and  epilepsy.  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  the  intermarriage  of  blood  re- 
lations, where  there  was  inebriety  that  had  laid  dormant 
for  one  or  two  generations,  has  resulted  in  the  old  heredi- 
tary neuroses  reappearing  in  the  form  of  epilepsy  in  the 
offspring.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  the  sons  born  as 
the  result  of  union  of  cousins  in  marriage  appear  to 
have  a  strong  tendency  towards  inebriety.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  I  can  offer  of  such  cases  is,  that  it  is 
probably  the  development  of  the  latent  morbific  force  re- 
siding in  the  constitution  of  the  parents,  who  liave  a 
common  ancestor,  which  has  been  lying  dormant  for  one 
or  two  generations,  and  which  is  developed  in  the  offspring 
as  the  result  of  the  consanguineous  marriage.  I  think 
that  such  latent  morbific  force  and  hereditary  disease  is 
far  more  common  than  we  generally  suppose,  and  that  in 
many  cases  both  insanity  and  inebriety  are  only  the  ex- 
pression of  latent  disease,  elicited  by  external,  accidental 
causes,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  moral  or  physical 
causes,  to  which  they  are  attributed  both  by  the  laity  and 
by  the  profession  ;  the  epileptic  convulsions  occurring  as 
the  result  of  inebriety,  depend  mainly,  I  think,  upon  a 
two-fold  cause,  which  operates  in  the  production  of  a  mor- 
bid irritability  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Whether  this 
be  a  transitory  or  a  constant  state,  I  think,  is  an  oijen 
question.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  constant 
state,  which  may,  however,  for  the  production  of  the 
epileptic  paroxysm,  require  the  additional  stimulus  of 
transitory  cerebral  irritation  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  perhaps  the  sympathetic.  The 
two-fold  cause  which  has  appeared  to  me  to  operate  in 
the  production  of  what  I  take  leave  to  term  alcoholic 
epilepsy^  consists,  first,  in  the  hyper^emia  of  the  brain 
which  causes  symptoms  of  irritation,  due  to  increased 
excitability  of  the  nerve  filaments  and  ganglion  cells  of 
the  brain,  which,  by  transmitting  to  the  medulla  oblongota 
a  morbid  irritability,  results  in  epile]3tiform  convulsions ; 
second,  a  state  of  cerebral  anaemia,  which  also  induces  a 
YoL.  YI.— 23 
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morbid  irritability  of  the  medulla  by  causing  arterial  anae- 
mia. 

Finally,  I  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  inebriety,  we  may 
have  epileptic  convulsions  occurring,  merely  from  the  state 
of  nervous  irritation  produced  in  the  medulla  and  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  which  excites  the  motor  nerves,  from 
the  poisonous  and  improper  character  of  the  blood  j^lasma, 
produced  by  the  presence  in  it  of  alcohol.  This  is  prob- 
ably often  the  case,  without  either  very  marked  anaemia 
or  hyperemia  of  the  brain.  This  appears  reasonable  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  blood  going 
to  the  brain  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  blood.  Consequently  any  poisonous  or  injurious 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  usual  supply  of  blood  must 
be  very  apparent  in  the  encephalic  condition,  and  produces 
cerebral  irritation  incompatible  with  the  performance  of 
healthy  function.  There  is  in  epilepsy,  and  more  especially 
in  epileptic  insanity,  a  period  which  sometimes  precedes, 
and  sometimes  follows,  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  in  which 
often  occurs  an  abrupt  and  complete  change  in  the  moral 
nature,  so  that  we  often  witness  the  change  from  a  sober, 
honest,  and  industrious,  to  a  dissipated,  negligent,  and 
lazy  man.  These  attacks  often  occur  periodically  in  the 
course  of  epilepsy,  associated  with  more  or  less  maniacal 
excitement.  During  these  periods  of  moral  alienation 
there  has  often  occurred  in  patients  under  my  charge  an 
irresistible  desire  to  indulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants  to 
excess,  so  that  for  the  time  the  patient,  if  not  restrained, 
would  pursue  a  course  of  inebriety,  his  reason  seeming 
powerless  to  control  the  temporary  dipsomania.  There 
is  still  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  moral  in- 
sanity takes  the  place  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and 
these  cases  are  also  very  prone,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, to  be  addicted  to  inebriety  if  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  morbid  imjDulse  occurs.  In  my  observa- 
tions, and  in  my  study  of  insanity,  I  am  continually 
called  upon  to  witness  its  connection  with  disease,  and 
more  particularly  with  the  hereditary  diseases,  and  1  have 
come  to  believe,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  in- 
ebriety and  epileps}^  are  two  mutually  convertible  diseases. 
They  both  depend  upon  the  morbific  force,  before  alluded 
to,  which  may  remain  latent  in  the  nervous  system  for  a 
long  time  between  the  intervals  of  its  manifestation,  and 
although  there  is  a  certain  dissimilarity  of  the  symptoms 
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between  the  two  diseases,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
they  are  owing  to  different  causes.  The  fact  of  the  hered- 
itary disease  appearing  in  different  forms  in  members  of 
of  the  same  family,  and  passing  from  one  form  to  another, 
leads  us  to  positively  infer  a  correlation  of  morbific  force 
which  leads  to  this  mutual  convertibility,  which  includes 
not  only  inebriety  and  epilepsy,  but  also,  I  think,  phthisis, 
skin  disease,  insanity,  scrofula,  and  perhaps  rheumatism 
and  gout.  In  my  asylum  practice,  I  have  had  ample 
proof  of  this,  in  the  existence  of  the  different  phases  of 
hereditary  disease,  and  their  alternations,  both  in  the  same 
individual  and  in  various  members  of  different  generations 
of  the  same  family.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
hereditary  disease,  w^hich  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  in 
this  paper,  the  chief  indications  point  to  hygiene  and  to 
wise  marriages.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  symptoms  of 
constitutional  disease  are  manifested  soon  after  birth  in 
convulsions,  or  some  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  nourishment  and  education 
of  the  child,  and  endeavor  to  exclude  everything  prejudi- 
cial to  its  future  mental  and  bodily  health.  By  such  at- 
tention to  hygienic  rules  we  are,  as  physicians,  to  endeavor 
to  secure  an  exemption  in  the  rising  generation  from 
these  hereditary  diseases  so  far  as  we  may,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  duty  to  aim  at  the  eradication  of  hereditary 
disease,  which,  if  it  is  ever  accomplished  in  the  future,  as 
we  hope  it  may  be,  will  complete  the  round  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  preventive  medicine. 

Epilepsy  occurring  in  offspring,  as  the  result  of  inebri- 
ety in  the  progenitors,  is  complicated  with  defects  or 
disorders  of  the  mind  in  various  ways,  and  the  manifesta- 
tions may,  with  propriety,  I  think,  be  classified  as  follows : 
1st.  Epileptic  Idiots,  whose  intellectual  faculties  have 
never  been  developed.  2d.  Epileptics  who  are  imbecile 
or  demented.  3d.  Epileptic  maniacs,  who,  without  obvi- 
ous disorder  of  the  mind,  when  epileptic  fits  are  coming 
on,  are  irritable,  morose,  malicious,  and  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  commit  fearful  crimes.  In  some  instances  the 
mental  disorder  takes  the  form  of  a  paroxysms  of  acute 
mania,  coming  on  suddenly.  4th.  Epileptics,  whose  in- 
tellects are  not  impaired. 

Pathology.  The  pathology  of  the  production  of  epi- 
lepsy in  the  offspring  of  intemperate  parents  is  very 
obscure.     The  condition  of  the  mother .  during  gestation, 
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if  abnormal  as  in  inebriety,  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  tissue  of  the  foetus, 
and  it  is  in  this  way,  I  think,  that  during  embryo  life  the 
brain  of  the  infant  often  undergoes  pathological  changes, 
which  induce  both  deficient  moral  powxr  and  epilepsy. 
It  is  certain  that  any  pathological  state  which  destroys  the 
equilibrium  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
producing  depression  of  some  functions  and  excitement  of 
others,  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the  children  of  such  par- 
ents an  ill-balanced  and  defective  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, disposed  to  take  on  diseased  action.  It  is  probable  that 
there  exists  in  such  children  a  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
which  interfers  with  the  uniform  and  healthy  interchange 
of  nutritive  plasma  passing  from  the  vessels  to  the  brain- 
cells,  and  of  the  fluid-cell  contents  in  a  state  of  degener- 
ative metamorphosis,  passing  from  the  cells  tx)  the  vessels. 
This  state  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  induces  a  morbid 
activity  of  the  cerebral  cells,  wjiich  is  in  all  probability 
the  determining  cause  of  the  epileptiform  convulsions 
from  which  such  children  suffer.  That  the  functional  dis- 
turbance resulting  in  epileptiform  convulsions  in  such 
children  may  be  due  to  diverse  causes,  that  is,  to  anaemia 
as  well  as  hyperaemia,  I  have  proved  to  be  a  fact,  as  I 
have  found  in  tw^o  or  three  instances,  the  brain  and  mem- 
branes completely  bloodless,  in  children  who  died  in  hos- 
pital in  the  midst  of  convulsions,  although  I  think  that 
the  general  rule  in  such  cases  is  more  often  to  find  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  blood  present. 

After  numerous  dissections  of  the  brains  of  epilej)tics, 
both  in  cases  resulting  from  intemperance  and  in  cases 
occurring  under  ordinary  conditions,  Foville  and  Andral 
agree  in  their  testimony  that  there  is  no  special  lesion 
attending  this  malady.  Andral  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  between  those  cases  in  which  death  oc- 
curs'in  the  interval,  and  those  in  which  the  patient  dies 
in  a  fit,  as  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  there  will  be 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  which  is  the  ejfect  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  fit,  as  some  might  suppose.  I  have 
found  that  the  cases  coming  under  my  charge,  in  which 
inebriety  in  the  ancestors  could  be  clearly  traced  as  a 
predisposing  cause,  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  patients 
had  been  healthy  persons  previous  to  the  occasion  of  the 
disease.  That  in  a  great  many  instances,  especially  in 
women,  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections  had  existed 
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previously,  and  that  functional  derangements  of  the  ner- 
vous system  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  since  infancy. 
The  pathological  appearances  which  have  been  found  by 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  would 
seem  to  show  that  epileptic  convulsions  depend  generally 
upon  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata; although,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  it  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Kussmaul 
and  Tenner,  in  cutting  off  the  arterial  blood  from  the 
brain,  that  arterial  anaemia  is  also  a  cause  of  epilepsy. 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  found  that  in  the  medulla  there 
generally  existed  a  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and  capillary 
vessels,  with  thickening  of  the  coats.  In  the  cases  where 
arterial  anaemia  of  the  medulla  is  the  cause  of  the  epilep- 
tic convulsions,  it  is  probably  the  effect — when  it  occurs 
in  the  inebriate — which  the  alcohol  exerts  in  producing  a 
transitory  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries 
with  consequent  arterial  fina3mia. 

Prognosis.  In  epilepsy  occurring  in  the  inebriate  him- 
self, as  the  result  of  the  morbid  irritability  produced  in 
the  central  nervous  system  by  his  excessive  drunkenness, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  an  ultimate  cure,  if  there  is  no 
structural  change  in  the  brain  which  has  resulted  from 
the  course  of  inebriety.  I  have  had  three  such  cases  of 
recovery  of  epileptic  patients  in  the  cases  under  my 
charge  during  the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  offspring  of  intemperate  ances- 
tors, as  the  result  of  the  hereditary  tendency,  it  depends 
more  certainly  upon  structural  disease  of  the  brain,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  that  the  more  frequent 
the  recurrence  of  the  epileptic  convulsions,  in  such  pa- 
tients, and  the  deeper  impression  which  they  leave  behind 
them,  the  less  hope  is  there  of  ultimate  recovery. —  Quar- 
terly Jour,  of  Inebriety. 


Conviction  of  a  Quack. — It  is  reported  in  the  daily 
press  that  a  quack  named  Flattery  has  been  convicted 
in  Sacramento  of  a  violation  of  the  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  con- 
viction, and  we  trust  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others. 
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Infusoria. 

By  Dr.  Robt.  F.  Noyes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

When  the  microscope  threw  widely  open  the  field  of 
observation,  and  permitted  man  to  see  more,  even,  than 
he  anticipated,  there  was  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek  in 
water  collected  in  vessels  a  number  of  living  organisms 
of  minute  size.  The  organisms  in  question,  because  of 
their  microscopic  size  and  animal  organization,  were,  by 
their  discoverer,  termed  animalcules.  The  name  of  infu- 
soria applied  to  the  same  organisms  is  of  later  date,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  decaying  infusions  of 
various  kinds.  From  the  time  of  their  discovery,  in  1675, 
to  the  present,  no  subject  perhaps  in  general  physiology 
has  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  than  that  bearing 
upon  the  origin  of  the  minute  bodies  under  consideration. 
Physicists  have  entered  into  the  discussion  with  zeal,  in 
order  that  they  might  ascertain  tne  origin  of  the  infusoria; 
but  more  particularly  that  they  might  investigate  the 
long  vexed  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  From 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  the  sage  philosopher,  to  the  present, 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  physicists.  It  has  been  accepted  as  le- 
gitimate and  rejected  as  false  according  to  the  light  of 
natural  history,  and  oscillation  of  the  scientific  pendulum. 
But  it  is  proverbial  that  at  every  revolution  of  the  scien- 
tific world  the  doctrine  under  consideration  has  found 
itself  restricted  to  narrower  confines.  In  the  days  of  the 
Grecian  philosopher  referred  to,  it  was  supposed  that 
clams,  oysters,  and  shellfish  generally,  were  produced 
from  the  mud  in  which  they  were  found ;  that  wood-ticks 
came  from  the  wood  which  they  inhabited,  and  that  book- 
lice  originated  in  the  leaves  of  old  manuscripts. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mammalian  egg  in  1827,  and  the 
consequent  inauguration,  some  later,  of  the  doctrine 
"  0?n7ie  Viviim  ex  Ovo^^^  did  much  toward  settling  the 
vexed  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  But  while  the 
microscope  was  settling  the  modes  of  origin,  and  the  man- 
ner of  reproduction  of  many  species,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  discovering  new  species,  whose  origin  and  modes  of 
reproduction  are  so  intricate  as  to  baffle  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  to-day. 
The  present  status  of  science  is  such  that  the  existence 
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of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  modes  of  origin  of 
the  infusoria,  conclusively  showing  that  the  minute  organ- 
isms in  question  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  repropuction, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Archebiosis  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  infusoria  was  discussed 
at  length  in  1748,  by  JohnTubervill  Needham  and  Lazarus 
Spallanzani.  The  i)osition  taken  by  Mr.  Needham  and 
the  argument  employed  may  be  briefly  stated.  He 
originated  the  idea  that  the  infusoria  originated  from  de- 
caying organic  matter.  To  x3rove  his  hypothesis,  he 
placed  "hot"  from  the  tire  into  phials  and  tightly  corked 
them  several  organic  infusions.  In  a  few  days  the  phials 
teemed  with  life.  Spallanzani  repeated  the  experiments, 
raised  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point,  and  continued 
the  ebullition  for  one  hour.  Subsequent  examination 
revealed  no  infusoria.  But,  says  Mr.  Needham,  the  pro- 
longed boiling  has  not  only  killed  the  germs,  but  has  so 
changed  the  organic  infusion  as  to  prevent  the  ordinary 
and  legitimate  result.  This  difficulty  was  soon  elucidated 
by  Spallanzani,  who  conclusively  showed  that  the  pro^ 
longed  boiling  did  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
fusoria when  atmospheric  air  was  admitted.  Perhaps  the 
absence  of  air  in  the  hermetically  sealed  vessels  was  the 
sole  cause  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  infusoria,  and  Mr. 
Needham  claimed  that  a  change  of  air  is  essential  for  the 
process  of  organization.  To  destroy  the  atmospheric 
germs,  and  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  now  be- 
came the  problem.  This  was  accomplished  in  1836-T  by 
Schultze  and  Schwann,  by  two  different  methods.  Schultze 
took  an  ordinary  glass  flask,  half  filled  with  an  organic 
solution,  subjected  it  to  the  boiling  temperature,  and 
then  renewed  the  air  by  allowing  it  to  pass  through  glass 
bulbs,  some  of  which  contained  .sulphuric  acid,  others 
liquor  potassa.  Schwann  took  a  similar  solution  and  pro- 
vided for  the  free  introduction  of  air  by  allowing  it  to  pass 
through  tubes  heated  to  six  hundred  degrees.  The  speci- 
mens subsequently  examined  presented  no  evidence  of 
animal  life. 

At  this  time  it  was  conceded  that  the  atmosphere  was 
loaded  with  minute  particles  of  matter.  The  presence  of 
germs  or  spores  was  hypothetical.  The  dust  rendered 
visible  by  the  passing  sunbeam,  and  the  products  collected 
upon  mirrors  in  secluded  places  were  microscopically  ex- 
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amined,  when  the  experimenters  found  that  starch  corpus- 
cles, dust  particles  and  debris  of  clothing  formed  the 
greater  mass  of  the  dust  in  question.  Air  taken  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  amid  eternal  snows,  from  the 
scorching  Egyptian  plains,  from  the  busy  markets  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  snow-tlakes  caught  in  the  air  were  melted, 
all  were  subjected  to  a  critical  microscopic  test  with  very 
negative  results  as  regards  the  presence  of  organic  germs 
or  spores.  Only  a  few  in  reality  existed  here  and  there , 
if  many  were  seen  by  some,  doubtless  the  imagination  was 
responsible  for  this  multiplicity. 

In  1858,  M.  Pouchet,  of  France,  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation,  claiming  that  in  the  case  of 
the  infusoria  it  had  succeeded  in  his  hands.  He  announced 
that  he  had  repeated  the  experiments  of  Schultze,  but 
with  different  results,  and  from  a  boiled  infusion  of  hay  he 
claimed  the  j)roduction  of  a  fungoid  vegetation.  He  col- 
lected the  dust-like  particles  of  the  air,  closely  examined 
them,  and  concluded  that  the  atmosphere  was  poor  in 
organic  germs,  and  that  the  number  was  entirely  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  abundance  of  the  infusoria  in 
the  solutions  tested.  The  subject  at  this  point  was  then 
taken  up  by  M.  Pasteur,  an  eminent  chemist.  He  was 
determined  to  show  whether  the  atmosi)here,  in  coming 
in  contact  with  the  solutions,  brought  with  it,  besides 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  anything  connected  in  any  way 
with  life.  He  took  sixty  glass  tiasks,  filled  them  .to  one- 
third  of  their  capacity  with  a  solution  of  yeast.  He  at 
once  raised  the  solution  to  the  point  of  ebullition  and 
hermetically  sealed  the  flasks.  Twenty  of  them  he 
opened  and  resealed  about  the  level  of  the  sea.  Twenty 
at  an  elevation  of  tweny-five  hundred  feet,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty  at  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet.  Upon 
examination  it  was  foui^d  that  of  the  first  twenty,  eight  pre- 
sented evidence  of  living  organisms  ;  of  the  second  twenty, 
five  teemed  with  infusoria,  and  of  the  third  twenty,  a 
single  one  only  presented  similar  evidence. 

These  conclusions  would  seem  to  accord  with  the  doc- 
trine of  atmospheric  germs,  for  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  atmosphere  is  more  thoroughly  loaded  with  organic 
spores  or  germs  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  it  can 
be  at  various  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But 
M.  Pouchet  performed  similar  experiments  with  different 
results.     The  debate  between  these  two  eminent  gentle- 
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men,  members  of  the  Academy,  became  so  enthusiastic 
that  each  stated  his  position  in  definite  terms. 

M.  Pouchet  said,  ^'  I  assert  that,  from  whatever  region  of 
the  globe  I  take  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  if  this  air 
be  placed  in  contact  with  a  putrescible  liquid  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  vessels,  the  liquid  will  invariably  become 
filled  with  organisms." 

M.  Pasteur  said,  "  It  is  always  possible  to  obtain,  in  a 
particular  locality,  a  notable  volume  of  atmospheric  air, 
which,  without  having  been  subjected  to  any  physical  or 
chemical  modification,  is  nevertheless  incapable  of  exciting 
any  change  whatever  in  a  putrescible  liquid." 

The  position  of  one  being  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  other,  the  Academy  appointed  a  committee 
of  investigation.  M.  Pasteur  took  sixty  flasks,  as  in  the 
first  experiment ;  of  these,  nineteen  were  opened  and 
sealed  in  the  amphitheatre,  nineteen  at  the  top  of  the 
dome  of  the  same  building,  and  eighteen  a  few  miles  from 
Paris  in  a  grove.  At  the  expiration  of  four  montlis  an 
examination  demonstrated  that  thirty-three  flasks  had 
remained  entirely  unchanged.  Hence,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  committee  to  announce  that  the  assertions 
of  M.  Pasteur,  contested  by  M.  Pouchet,  were  of  the 
utmost  exactitude. 

The  experiments  of  Prof  Wyman  may  be  of  interest 
in  this  connection.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  in- 
vestigations of  Spallanzani,  in  1776,  and  those  of  Prof. 
Wyman,  in  1867,  have  contributed  more  towards  settling 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  infusoria  than  all  other 
experimenters  combined.  Spallanzani  showed  that  a  pro- 
longed boiling  did  not  so  change  the  solutions  as  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  the  infusoria  when  atmospheric 
air  was  admitted.  Prof.  Wyman  clearly  showed  that  the 
number  of  the  infusoria  was  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  employed,  and  to  the  time  the  ebullition 
was  continued,  and  that  the  boiling  could  be  sufl[iciently 
prolonged  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
infusoria. 

It  has  generally  been  conceded  that  a  temperature  of 
212°  for  a  short  time,  is  sufiicient  to  do  away  with  the 
vitality  of  all  germs  and  spores.  That  such  a  concession 
is  without  sufficient  reason  is  evident,  both  from  general 
principles  and  from  specific  investigations.  It  is  well- 
known  that  one  species  will  thrive  in  a  temperature  which 
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is  fatal  to  another,  and  that  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  unfolding  of  cells,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
circumstances  under  wliich  they  are  placed.  Prof.  Wyman 
showed  that  a  short  boiling  diminished  the  number  of  the 
infusoria,  and  that  a  prolonged  boiling  jdid  away  with 
them  entirely  in  the  solutions  tested.  The  experiments 
of  M.  Pouchet  are  also  opposed  to  this  view,  for  he  found 
that  the  seeds  of  the  Brazilian  Marecargo,  after  four  hours 
boiling,  retained  their  physical  properties,  and  when 
planted  germinated  and  produced  progeny  in  the  likeness 
of  their  parents. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  infusoria,  both  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery  and  in  1838,  when  Ehrenberg 
published  his  magnilicent  work  with  colored  plates,  was 
different  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Then  the  origin 
of  the  infusoria  as  a  class  was  the  question.  To-day  it  is 
the  origin  of  certain  individuals  of  that  class.  Science, 
as  time  has  advanced,  and  as  the  powers  of  the  microscope 
have  increased,  has  caught  many  of  the  infusoria  in  their 
reproduction,  and  has  removed  them  to  other  species,  so 
that  to-day  a  very  small  portion  of  the  infusoria  only 
remains  without  a  satisfactory  origin.  The  origin  of  the 
ciliated  infusoria,  constituting  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  infusoria  as  now  understood,  is  no  longer  a  question. 
Science  has  settled  their  origin.  They  are  not  of  spon- 
taneous development,  but  many  of  them  are  produced 
from  eggs. 

The  question  of  the  present  day  has  reference  to  those 
infusoria,  which  are  situated  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
microscopic  world.  Many  of  these  present  no  evidence 
of  an  internal  organization.  They  are  minute  specks 
indicating  their  vitality  by  their  heterogeneous  motions. 
Of  the  the  two  genera  most  frequently  observed,  one  has 
received  the  name  of  Bacterium,  the  other  of  Vibrio.  It 
is  the  origin  of  these  and  one  or  two  others,  less  common 
but  similar  genera,  which  is  in  dispute  to-day. 

Shall  we  accord  to  these  minute  bodies  a  spontaneous 
origin,  or  shall  we  urge  the  doctrine,  or  some  modifif^ation 
of  it,  of  "  Om7ie  Vivum  ex  Ovo  ?  "  In  refutation  of  their 
spontaneous  origin,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  reproduction 
of  all  species,  except  a  few  genera  of  the  infusoria,  is 
accounted  for  in  some  other,  way.  The  experiments  of 
the  past  are  by  far  more  hostile  than  favorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  spontaneous  origin,  ^nd  an  analysis  of 
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the  experiments  almost  conclusively  shows  that  when  the 
temperature  has  been  suiRciently  high,  and  sufficiently 
prolonged,  to  destroy  the  germs  and  spores,  no  infusoria 
have  manifested  themselves  in  the  solutions  under  con- 
sideration. Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  science  will  soon  explain  the  mode  of  origin 
of  the  genera  in  question. 

It  may  be  objected  that  an  argument  prospective  and 
analogical  is  not  the  most  valid,  and  that  it  is  immaterial 
how  the  other  species  are  developed,  or  how  this  species 
under  consideration  may  have  originated.  But  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  is  material  and  really  the  question  at  issue, 
how  the  Bacteria  and  Vibrios  have  appeared  upon  the 
globe.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  to  establish 
their  spontaneous  origin,  it  is  incumbent  upon  its  adherents 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  genera  in  question  have 
originated  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  containing  in- 
fusions, which  could  have  by  no  possibility  contained 
germs  or  spores.  Until  they  have  done  this  they  must 
be  content  to  rest  their  doctrine  upon  hypothesis  simply. 

Following  the  recognized  legal  law  of  preponderance  of 
testimony,  the  unbiased  observer  at  present  must  reject 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  remain  neutral, 
or  advocate  the  doctrine  of  "  Omne  Vivicm  ex  Ovo  ". — 
Detroit  Med.  Jour. 


On  the  Modern  Neglect  of  Calomel  in  Certain  Disorders. 

By  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth,  Assistant-Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital,  etc. 

What  I  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  is  the  neglect  of 
mercurial  medication  in  many  so-called  ''  functional  "  de- 
rangements of  the  body.  And,  as  being  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts,  I  mention  first,  as  an  instance  which  calls  for 
this  treatment,  cases  of  acute  gastric  catarrh,  the  condi- 
tion described  by  French  writers  as  eviharras  gastriqiie^ 
and  but  too  well-known  in  all  ranks  of  English  lite  as 
"  biliousness."  As  an  accompaniment  of  many  constitu- 
tional ailments,  of  acute  inflammations,  the  continued 
fevers,  the  exanthemata  and  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  Com- 
monly enough  met  with,  while  as  a  result  of  intemperance 
in  food  and  strong  liquors  it  is  even  more  familiarly 
known.     But  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in   children, 
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not  always  as  a  result  of  over-eating,  but  often  ensuing,  I 
believe,  upon  check  to  tlie  functions  of  the  skin  from 
improper  exposure  and  insufficient  clothing,  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  remark- 
able degree  of  pyrexia  present  at  some  periods  of  the 
day,  and  several  psettdo-prodromata  of  enteric  fever  may 
be  noted.  Indeed  this  catarrhal  fever  really  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  early  trouble  in  many  cases  of  the  latter 
disorder.  The  same  condition  is  likewise  very  common 
during  active  periods  of  dentition,  when  the  catarrh  is 
often  more  distinctly  appreciable  as  a  flux  from  the  nasal 
or  bronchial  membranes,  and  may  be,  and  often  is,  mis- 
taken for  the  ordinary  effects  of  cold. 

In  this  catarrhal  condition,  it  was  formerly,  much  more 
than  now,  the  practice  to  employ  either  emetics  or  a  mer- 
curial purge.  The  former  have  almost  entirely  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  I  imagine  it  will  be  difficult  to  reintroduce 
this  plan  of  treatment,  despite  Dr.  Burton's  recent  plea 
for  it  in  this  journal ;  but  the  use  of  mercurial  joreparations 
is  free  from  objection  so  far  as  treatment  jucunde  is  con- 
cerned. Strong  prejudice  is  met  with  sometimes  among 
classes  of  patients  who  can  descry  the  word  ''  liydrargy- 
Tum  "  in  their  prescriptions,  and  its  presence  is  held  to 
savor  somewhat  of  violent  and  effete  practice,  and  of  un- 
warrantable undermining  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  in  response  to  some  such  feeling  and  objections  as 
these  that  many  practitioners  hailed  wdth  satisfaction  the 
advent  of  such  a  drug  as*  podophyllin,  which  gained  for 
itself,  someAvhat  unwarrantably,  as  I  believe,  the  name  of 
"  vegetable  mercury."  This  drug,  which  is  uncertain  in  its 
action  and  often  productive  of  griping,  even  when  guarded 
with  henbane  and  given  with  other  aperients,  generally 
requires  to  be  repeated,  and  in  this  way  time  is  lost,  and 
the  results  are  often  far  from  being  so  beneficial  as  .those 
which  follow  the  action  of  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel. 

Let  it  be  noted  in  passing  that  many  of  the  popular  so- 
called  "  antibilious  "  pills  notoriously  contain  mercury  as 
an  ingredient,  notwithstanding  impudent  statements  to 
the  contrary  on  the  pill-box  labels. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  calomel,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  jalap,  colocynth,  or  scammony, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  certain  and  efficacious  purga- 
tives, clearing  the  entire  portal  system,  producing  a  large 
flow  of  bile  in  the  motions  (though  not  manifestly  acting 
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as  a  strict  cholagogue  from  the  liver),  and  affording  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  body  unattainable  by  any  other 
means. 

To  secure  this  result  is  a  leading  principle  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  catarrhal  state  above  described.  And  besides 
this  condition,  I  Avould  adduce  the  cases  of  acute  gout  and 
of  gouty  dyspepsia,  which  are  eminently  well  treated  by 
calomel  at  the  outset;  so,  too,  many  of  the  recurring  con- 
gestive troubles  of  chronic  cardiac  and  pulmonary  disease 
are  amendable  to  the  same  medication,  care  being  taken 
to  withhold  the  drug  in  cases  where  there  is  manifest  re- 
nal degeneration,  since,  as  is  well  known,  mercury  is  ill 
borne  under  these  circumstances,  and  may  be  mischievous. 

Undesirable  results  would  follow  if  mercury  was'  fre- 
quently given  in  suoh  cases  as  I  have  enumerated;  but  I 
only  allude  to  the  practice  of  employing  it  at  the  outset, 
and  then  it  should  be  given  boldly  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
five  grains  over  night,  once  for  all.  In  adults  a  draught 
may  be  given  on  the  following  morning,  containing  any 
suitable  saline  aperient,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
Carlsbad  salt.  This  plan  leads  the  way  to  a  simpler  or 
more  specific  course  of  treatment  in  any  given  case.  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  many  minor  disorders  of  children  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  calomel  as  a  purgative,  and  much 
time  is  often  lost  by  beginning  with  drugs  that  are  ac- 
counted more  simple.  The  only  medicine  that  appears  to 
me  to  approach  calomel  in  value  is  castor  oil ;  but  this  is 
constantly  a  source  of  trouble  from  its  disgusting  char- 
acter. 

I  find  that  calomel  is  distinctly  preferable  to  grey  pow- 
der as  a  purgative,  just  as  for  other  purposes  strychnia  is 
to  milder  preparations  of  nux  vomica.  Its  action  is 
smarter  and  more  decided.  It  has  also  the  great  merits 
of  being  tasteless,  and  of  exciting  no  nausea,  and  its  'bulk 
is  small. 

In  strumous  children,  or  in  healthy  ones  who  suffer  oc- 
casionly  from  gastric  catarrh,  Avith  tenderness  and  some 
timidity  of  the  liver,  no  medicine  is  comparable  to  a  pur- 
gative containing  calomel.  After  its  action  a  copious 
bilious  stool  or  two  is  passed,  the  tongue  is  observed  to 
become  cleaner,  the  feverishness  pertaining  to  this  state 
subsides,  and  the  child  becomes  brighter,  and  has  restored 
appetite.  A  so-called  simpler  treatment  with  soda  or 
citrate  of  potash  will  often  fail  to  yield  these  results,  and 
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SO  too  will  repeated  doses  of  rhubarb  and  senna.  The 
constant  failure  of  "  nursery  remedies  "  in  these  cases  must 
have  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  most  practitioners, 
and,  truly,  by  the  time  medical  advice  is  sought  the  time 
for  the  administration  of  calomel  has  fully  arrived. 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  upon  the  virtues  of  this  drug 
in  connection  with  gastric  disorders,  but  may  mention 
that  calomel  is  sometimes  of  value  in  cases  of  chronic 
catarrh,  when  given  as  in  an  acute  case;  and  in  cases  of 
peritonitis  with  severe  vomiting,  small  doses  appear  to 
exert  some  sedative  action  upon  the  intestinal  tract. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  urge  a  return  to  the  old 
custom  of  a  large  and  frequent  dosing  with  calomel. 
Nothing  could  be  worse.  All  drugging  is  an  evil;  but 
when  medicine  is  distinctly  indicated  we  should  not  fear 
to  use  active  agents  boldly,  and  so  as  to  produce  their 
effects. 

Many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  the  improper 
use  of  mercury,  but  instances  are  not  far  to  seek  in  the 
practice  of  most  experienced  men  where  aperient  mer- 
curial medicine  has  been  taken  almost  nightly  for  years 
without  its  being  possible  in  common  honesty  to  say  that 
any  serious  harm  had  thereby  accrued  to  the  individual. 
The  habit  is  of  course  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  may  be  easily 
broken.  In  one  case  I  succeeded  by  giving  bread  pills, 
and  in  due  time  declared  the  fraud  to  the  patient,  who  had 
henceforth  full  confidence  in  his  peristaltic  powers. 

I  venture  then  to  close  these  remarks  with  a  repetition 
of  the  statement  I  made  at  the  outset,  viz.,  that  calomel 
appears  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  unmerited  disuse  in 
many  disorders,  and  I  desire  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  resto- 
ration of  this  drug  to  a  larger  sphere  of  operation,  and  I 
am  confident  that  such  practice  will  not  only  be  for  the 
benefit  of  suff'erers,  but  also  for  the  increased  credit  of 
medical  art. — Practitioner. 


The  Venereal  Ulcer,  or  Chrancroid. 

Read  before  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  Association. 

Dr.  F.  N.  Otis  read  an  interesting  i^aper  upon  the  above 
subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract:  The 
venereal  ulcer,  commonly  called  chancroid,  was  an  acute 
contagious  ulceration  recognized  as  resulting  from  venereal 
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contact.  It  was  a  purely  local  disease,  and  possessed 
characteristics  which  entitled  it  to  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  type  of  acute  ulcerative  action.  It  commonly 
resulted  from  the  inoculation  of  the  purulent  secretion  of 
an  ulcer  having  a  similar  character.  Such  purulent  secre- 
tion, applied  to  sound  integttment  or  mucous  membrane, 
was  capable  of  effecting  a  solution  of  continuity,  and  of 
communicating  to  the  sore  at  once  its  destructive  and 
contagious  properties.  More  commonly  the  chancroid 
was  established  upon  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  in  the  act  of  coition.  The  secretion  of  the 
chancroid  applied  to  an  abrasion,  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion, suppuration,  and  more  or  less  rapid  destruction  of 
tissue  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  an  ulcer  was 
formed,  sharply  defined,  with  ragged  edges,  pultaceous 
floor,  and  secreting  pus  freely.  The  chancroid  was  seldom 
single,  and  occuring  under  circumstances  of  good  general 
health,  cleanliness  and  proper  living,  it  was  usually  self- 
limited,  and  finally  terminated  in  a  scar  such  as  was  left 
after  an  ordinary  burn.  The  secretion,  from  first  to  last, 
was  purulent  and  inoculable,  and  the  sore  was  capable  of 
being  reproduced  as  readily  upon  the  person  bearing  it  as 
upon  one  free  from  the  disease ;  but  when  thus  artificially 
reproduced,  it  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  contagious 
property  in  each  successive  inoculation,  until  at  last  the 
secretion  was  no  longer  inoculable.'  The  tendency  of  the 
disease,  therefore,  under  favorable  conditions,  was  towards 
recovery.  When,  however,  it  was  attended  by  unfavora- 
ble conditions,  such  as  irregular  life,  filth,  venereal  and 
alcoholic  excess,  a  depraved  constitution,  etc.,  the  venereal 
ulcer  assumed  its  most  vicious  type.  It  might  then 
assume  a  high  grade  of  inflammation,  ai:^d  become  jplia- 
gedenic^  or,  in  other  a;id  rarer  instances,  it  might  assume 
a  sluggish  type,  known  as  the  serpiginous^  and  persist- 
ently resist  every  mode  of  treatment  for  years.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  chancroidal  action  might  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  lymphatics  and  give  rise  to  what  was 
known  as  the  chancroidal  bubo.  The  contents  of  a 
bubonic  abscess  possessed  all  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  pus  from  the  original  ulcer,  and  the  open  bubo  took 
on  the  appearance  of  the  typical  chancroid,  in  its  early 
stages,  was  easily  controlled  by  proper  remedial  measures. 
The  application  of  any  caustic  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
afl'ected  tissue  sufficed  to  change  the  venereal  into  a  sim- 
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pie  ulcer,  and  recovery  followed  without  farther  treatment 
than  such  simple  sore3  required. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  mentioned  as  determining 
the  severer  forms  of  venereal  ulcer,  it  was  also  to  be 
recognized  that  the  lesion  present  partook,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  activity,  whether  greater  or  less,  which 
characterized  the  lesion  from  which  it  was  derived.  We 
therefore  met  with  every  grade,  from  the  simple  excoria- 
tion to  the  sharply  defined  and  most  active  ulcer.  Hence 
all  cases  did  not  require  the  energetic  treatment  necessary 
to  arrest  the  typical  venereal  ulcer,  or  chancroid.  The 
milder  varieties  required  only  mild  measures,  and  simple 
antiseptic,  sedative  and  astringment  remedies  might  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  rapid  cure. 

With  regard  to  the 
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it  was  said  to  be  conceded  to  be  of  ancient  origin — even 
to  antedate  the  advent  of  syphilis,  which  had  been  claimed 
in  ancient  Chinese  and  Asiatic  records,  and  to  have  existed 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Notwithstanding  its  early  recognition,  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  syphilis  in  Europe,  in  1494,  it  became 
confounded  with  that  disease.  Its  purely  local  character 
was  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  subjected  to  constitutional 
treatment  as  a  form  of  syphilis.  From  the  time  the  con 
fusion  of  the  venereal  ulcer  and  syphilis  became  complete, 
all  the  contagious  venereal  diseases,  gonorrhea,  chancroid, 
or  venereal  ulcer,  and  syphilis,  were  practicall}^  regarded  as 
identical — ^requiring  the  same  constitutional  treatment. 
For  more  tha.n  two  hundred  years  forward  it  was  supposed 
that  constitutional  syphilis  followed  gonorrhea  and  chan- 
croid, and  hence  such  patients  were  habitually  mercuri- 
alized, but  it  finally  became  known  that  it  was  only  the 
ulcer  with  indurated  base  and  edge  that  was  almost 
invariably  followed  by  general  syphilitic  phenonjena. 
John  Hunter  was  the  first  publicly  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  induration,  characteristic  of  the  venereal  sore,  wliich 
was  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis,  thus  making  the 
first  step  towards  restoring  to  the  different  venereal  dis- 
orders their  distinctive  individuality.  Hunter,  however, 
was  led  into  error,  and  taught  that,  w^hile  the  local  mani 
festations  of  venereal  diseases  were  different,  their  source 
of  origin  was  identical,  and  that  the  variations  depended 
upon    some    peculiar   condition    or   idiosyncracy    of    the 
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individual.  In  1798,  Benjamin  Bell  claimed  a  simple 
origin  of  gonorrhea,  and  in  1836,  Ricord,  of  Paris,  by  a 
series  of  experiments  and  observations,  eliminated  it  from 
among  the  manifestations  of  syphilis.  Ricord,  however, 
accepted  the  view  of  Hunter,  and  regarded  the  hard  and 
soft  chancre  as  identical  in  origin,  but  made  different  by 
individual  idiosyncracies.  Bassereau,  of  Paris,  one  of 
Ricord's  pupils,  in  1852,  demonstrated  that  in  the  soft 
local  ulcer  and  the  indurated  infecting  chancre,  two  dis- 
tinct diseases  existed.  His  observations  were  made  by 
confrontation;  that  is,  by  comparison  of  individuals, 
affected  by  venereal  disease,  with  those  from  whom  the 
disease  had  been  acquired,  and  similar  observations  were 
made  by  Olerc,  Diday,  Rollet,  and  Fournier,  in"  1856.  In 
1857  Fournier  and  Caby,  directed  by  Ricord,  proved  that 
in  all  cases  of  chancroid,  the  type  of  the  ulcer  remained 
unchanged  in  passing  from  one  individual  to  another. 

M.  Clerc,  although  accepting  and  confirming  the  obser- 
vations above  alluded  to,  claimed  to  have  demonstrated 
that  the  chancroid  was  the  product  of  an  inoculation  of 
the  syphilitic  virus  upon  persons  then  or  previously 
affected  with  syphilis,  thus  asserting  a  unity  of  origin  for 
the  two  diseases.  The  same  observer  also  claimed  that, 
altiiough  as  a  rule  the  chancroid  thus  originated  trans- 
mitted only  chancroid,  yet  on  being  inoculated  upon  a 
healthy  person,  it  was  capable  of  reverting  to  its  original 
type  and  of  communicating  syphilis. 

Rollet  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  chan- 
croid, the  soft  and  local  sore,  and  the  chancre,  the  initial 
lesion  of  syphilis,  were  separate  and  distinct  diseases, 
and  had  their  origin  in  separate  and  distinct  influences. 
Thus  the  two  schools,  the  unicists  and  the  dualists,  were 
initiated.  Lee,  of  London,  Bock,  of  Christiania,  and 
others,  succeeded  in  producing  the  typical  chancroid  upon 
persons  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic  by  inoculation  of 
pus  from  an  irritated  syphilitic  chancre.  The  degree  of 
irritation  required  was  that  suflicient  to  produce  free  puru- 
lent secretion,  and  such  sores  were  inoculable  in  succes- 
sive generations  upon  persons  quite  free  from  syphilitic 
taint,  and  progressed  in  all  respects  like  the  ordinary- 
venereal  chancroid.  Next  it  was  found  that  when  the 
superinduced  irritation  subsided,  the  secretion  was  no 
longer  purulent ;  it  was  no  longer  auto-inoculable.  It 
was  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  property  of  inocula- 
YoL.  YL— 24 
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bility  or  contagion  depended  upon  a  peculiar  action  re- 
sulting from  the  persistent  irritation  of  an  already 
diseased  surface.  The  fact  that  such  a  sore  could  be 
established  upon  persons  free  from  syphilitic  antecedents, 
and  not  be  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis,  demon- 
strated that  it  did  not  necessarily  depend  upon  the  syphili- 
tic principle.  Then  came  a  series  of  experiments  made 
by  Pick,  Koebner,  Kaposi,  and  others,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  inoculations  of  pus  from  simple  lesions  on  per- 
sons free  from  syphilitic  taint.  The  result  had  been 
formulated  by  Kaposi  as  follows:  '^  AiTections  in  non- 
syphilitic  persons  which  are  of  slight  virulence,  and  the 
secretions  of  which  are  not  inoculable,  can  be  made  to 
produce  an  inoculable  secretion  by  the  application  of  an 
irritant."  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Bumstead,  before  the  Centennial  Congress,  in  which 
was  reported  the  case  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  of  Boston,  who 
in  1866,  while  in  somewhat  impaired  health,  inoculated 
himself  with  the  pus  from  a  simple  acne  pustule.  Three 
generations  of  ulcers  were  established,  and  left  as  many 
distinct  cicatrices.  The  experiment  w^as  under  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  Prof.  Zeissl,  of  Vienna.  Reference 
was  further  made  to  the  writings  and  experiments  of 
Baumler,  John  Morgan,  and  Vidal.  Personal  observations 
had  shown  Dr.  Otis  that  the  muco-purulent  secretion  from 
a  non-specific  nasal  catarrh  w^ould  sometimes  produce 
excoriation  of  sound  cuticle ;  that  contact  with  secretions 
from  non-specific  leucorrheas  would  sometimes  promptly 
cause  pustular  eruxDtions  upon  the  preputial  mucous  mem- 
brane, more  or  less  rapid  in  development,  and  progressing 
according  to  the  degree  of  acridity  of  the  fluid  causing 
them — in  some  instances  scarcely  more  than  sero-purulent 
vesicles,  in  others  so  vicious  that  their  developinent  and 
progress  did  not  difi'er  appreciably  from  the  typical  chan- 
croid. Reference  was  then  made  to  several  illustrative 
cases. 

From  all  that  had  been  adduced  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Otis 
that  it  must  be  conceded  the  quality  of  the  pus  was  vari- 
able, and  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
•which  it  was  produced,  and  the  condition  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  might  be  inoculated.  A  low  condition  of  the 
general  system,  from  any  cause,  predisposed  the  tissues 
to  take  an  ulcerative  action,  and  to  elevate  the  attendant 
purulent  secretion  to  a  point  of  contagiousness.     When, 
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therefore,  it  came  to  be  considered  that  the  most  frequent 
habitat  of  the  venereal  ulcer  or  chancroid  was  in  localities 
where  venereal  excess  and  every  kind  of  debauchery  ran 
rampant;  when  to  that  was  added  the  potent  elements, 
syphilis,  scrofula,  filth,  and  irregular  life,  and  also  that 
chancroid  was  by  far  the  most  frequent,  as  compared  with 
syphilis,  among  the  debased  and  dissolute,  the  conclusion 
was  regarded  as  inevitable  that  chancroid  was  of  necessity 
a  self-engendered  disease,  possessing  no  speciJiG  virus, 
but  acquiring  its  power  fo^r  destruction  and  contagion 
through  various  diseased  conditions,  or  through  the  reck- 
less stimulation  and  vitiation  of  benign  natural  processes. 
The  distinction  between  chancroid  and  the  initial  lesion 
of  syphilis,  at  the  outset,  was  often  impossible,  and  never 
possible  unless  the  source  of  origin  was  known.  The 
leading  feature  and  characteristic  of  chancroid  was  a 
necf'osis,  that  of  the  syphilitic  lesion  one  of  rapid  prolif- 
eration.  The  latter  was  a  hidlder  of  tissue,  the  former  a 
destroyer.  The  only  method  of  determining  whether  a 
given  chancroid  or  other  lesion  was  to  be  followed  by 
constitutional  syphilis  (unless  its  source  was  known)  was 
to  wait  at  least  one  full  month  after  the  exposure,  even 
though  during  that  time  the  suspected  lesion — possessing 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  chancroid — had  fully 
healed.  The  frequent  association  of  chancroid  with  syphi- 
lis would  never  lead  to  mistaken  identity  if  it  was  borne 
in  mind  that  syphilis  was  always,  in  all  its  manifestations, 
the  result  of  a  process  of  proliferation.,  of  exaggerated 
■growth.  The  only  product  of  syphilis,  from  the  initial 
lesion  to  the  growing  tumor,  was  an  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  tissue-building  cells.  Chancroid,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  its  inception  to  its  cicatrization,  was  a  process 
of  destruction  of  tissue.  It  could  be  claimed,  therefore, 
that  syphilis  and  chancroid  were  always  and  only  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  as  life  to  death — each  the  highest 
type  of  its  own  peculiar  action. 

The  paper  being  open  to  discussion — 

Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis  remarked,-  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
inoculability  of  non-specific  pustules,  such  as  acne,  ec- 
thyma, etc.,  that  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  paper 
had  been  made  upon  persons  who,  at  the  time,  were  the 
subjects  of  debility,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  debili- 
tated condition  which  favored  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  ulcers  obtained;  whereas,  with  the  inoculation  of 
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chancroidal  ulcers,  it  made  no  difference,  so  far  as  debility 
was  concerned.  And  it  was  only  after  repeated  inocula- 
tions with  the  same  virus  had  been  made  that  there  was 
a  seeming  immunity  obtained;  but  they  could  be  repro- 
duced with  new  virus  in  fresh  soil  as  well  as  on  the  person 
bearing  them. 

The  inoculation  for  acne,  ecthyma,  herpes,  etc.,  had 
never  been  successful,  unless  the  person  upon  whom  the 
inoculation  had  been  made  was  in  a  condition  of  debility. 
To  inoculate  healthy  persons  and  produce  an  ulcer,  the 
pustule  must  first  be  irritated,  thereby  introducing  a  new 
element  into  the  experiment. 

Dr.  Sturgis  had  inoculated  both  himself  and  the  persons 
bearing  the  lesion,  from  croton  oil  pustules,  acne,  scabies, 
and  pemphigus,  without  the  element  of  irritation  being 
introduced,  and  on  no  occasion  had  the  least  effect  been 
produced. 

His  experiments  were  performed  upon  those  persons 
among  whom  they  would  be  most  likely  to  be  successful, 
i.  e.,  hospital  and  dispensary  cases,  because  they  were 
surrounded  by  unfavorable  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Otis,  that 
chancroid  was  probably  not  due  to  a  special  vinis,  but 
rather  to  unfavorable  surrounding  conditions,  filth,  ex- 
cesses, irritation,  etc.,  Dr.  Sturgis  believed  that  more 
evidence  was  required  upon  that  point  before  it  could  be 
decided  positively.  Whether  there  was  a  real  virus  or 
not,  we  did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  could,  judging 
from  its  fruits,  only  say  that  it  was  some  irritant  which 
produced  its  peculiar  effects. 

Dr.  Sturgis  referred  to  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Otis  in 
which  the  patient,  not  particularly  strong,  had  been  in- 
oculated, with  the  probable  production  of  a  chancroid, 
and  claimed  that  in  such  patients  it  was  found  that  herpes 
would  assume  all  the  characteristics  of  a  superficial  chan- 
croid, producing  in  the  persons  a  lesion  carrying  out  all 
the  semblance  of  a  chancroid,  except  that  it  was  believed, 
if  herpetic,  to  be  incapable  of  inoculation  either  on  the 
bearer  or  another;  and  here  he  believed  inoculation  had 
not  been  practiced. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  two  lesions  one  could  not 
tell  whether  he  had  to  deal  with  a  sujjerficial  chancroid 
or  a  herpetic  vesicle ;  their  semblance  was  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  distinguish  them.     Dr.   Sturgis  be- 
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lieved  that  more  light  was  required  before  it  could  be 
decided  that  acne  pustules  were  inoculable  in  the  same 
sense  as  chancroids. 

Dr.  Otis  remarked  that  he  wished  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  sores  on  inoculation  communicated  like  sores ; 
that  a  sore  having  a  low  grade  of  inoculability  communi- 
cated one  having  a  like  low  grade  of  inoculability,  if  any 
at  all;  and  that  the  chancroid  in  its  typical  state  was  a 
sore  exposed  to  all  the  irritating  influences  which  could  be 
conceived  of,  and  had  thus  been  raised  to  its  present 
degree  of  active  virulence,  but  that  it  lost  such  activity 
by  repeated  inoculation. 

It  seemed  to  Dr.  Otis  that  Dr.  Sturgis  had  very  happily 
supported  him  in  the  statement,  that  sores  which  were 
engendered  in  weakly  individuals  produced  on  inoculation 
similar  sores  in  persons  also  debilitated,  while  no  effect 
was  produced  when  the  secretion  of  the  same  sores  was 
inoculated  on  healthy  persons.  From  that  effect  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  contagious  property  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  individual 
affected,  and  that  debility  was  07ie  of  the  known  factors 
in  producing  the  inoculable  property  in  purulent  secre- 
tions. It  was  further  claimed  that  vinous  and  venereal 
excess,  uncleanliness,  etc.,  were  among  the  other  factors 
which  went  to  make  up  the  degree  of  virulence  that 
characterized  any  given  local  contagious  venereal  lesion. 

If  we  were  compelled  to  wait  until  all  the  exact  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  production  of  typical  chancroid 
were  present  in  our  experiments,  the  subject,  of  necessity, 
must  remain  open  forever.     .     .     .     — Med.  Record. 


Second  Reception  of  the  Boston  Microscopical  Society. 

Adress  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Boston  Microscopical  Society,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  those  who  use  the  microscope  in  scientific 
research,  and  to  furnish  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  microscopical  objects  facilities  for  giving  and 
receiving  information  as  to  apparatus,  manipulation,  etc., 
gave  its  second  annual  reception  at  Union  Hall,  on 
Boylston  street,  last  evening.  The  society  has  recently 
rented  and  furnished  rooms  at  No.  29  Pemberton  square, 
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and  its  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays 
of  each  month.  At  present  there  are  about  fifty  members, 
including  many  well-known  scientists,  and  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  its  aims  can  assist  it  in  the  needed 
additions  to  its  library,  apparatus  and  cabinet,  and  by 
incoming  members.  Its  officers  are  David  Hunt,  Jr.,  M. 
D.,  President ;  Stephen  P.  Sharpies,  S.  B.,  Samuel  Wells, 
Esq.,  Vice-Presidents;  R.  R.  Andrews,  D.  D.  S.,  Recording 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  W.  G.  Corthell,  Esq.,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  ;  C.  H.  Osgood.  D.  D.  S.,  Custodian ;  Council, 
J.  Frank  Brown,  Esq.,  I.  J.  Wetherbee,  D.  D.  S.,  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Esq. 

The  gathering  last  evening  was  a  very  brilliant  one. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  delivered  an  excellent  address ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  of  Salem,  exhibited  some 
very  fine  microscopical  specimens  by  the  use  of  polarized 
light,  and  some  fifty  difi'erent  microscopes  displayed 
specimens  prepared  by  the  owners  and  arranged  on  tables 
on  the  sides  of  the  hall. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Hunt,  and  he 
at  once  presented  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  intro- 
duced his  address  by  saying  : 

DR.    holme's    address. 

To  men  of  my  generation  this  modern  world,  which 
most  of  you  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  being  the  only 
condition  of  things  of  which  you  have  had  experience, 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  wonder — a  standing  miracle. 
Science  and  art  have  in  our  time  so  changed  the  aspect  of 
every  day  life  that  one  of  a  certain  age  might  well  believe 
himself  on  another  planet,  or  in  another  stage  of  exist- 
ence. The  wand  of  Prometheus  is  in  our  match  boxes  ; 
the  rock  of  Horeb  gushes  forth  its  streams  in  our  dressing 
rooms ;  the  carpet  of  Arabian  story  is  spread  in  our  Pull- 
man car;  our  words  flash  from  continent  to  continent;  our 
very  accents  are  transmitted  from  city  to  city ;  the  ele- 
ments of  forming  worlds  are  analyzed  in  our  laboratories  ; 
and,  most  wonderfiil  and  significant  of  all,  the  despotic 
reign  of  tradition  has  received  its  death  below  when  the 
angel  of  anesthesia  lifted  from  womanhood  the  worst 
terrors  of  the  primal  malediction. 

Dr.  Holmes  then  spoke  of  the  microscope  as  one  of  the 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  coming  within  his  easy  remem- 
brance ;  the   conquest  of  the  invisible  universe  revealed 
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to  US  by  the  microscope,  and  exhibited  an  ordinary  pocket 
magnifier,  which  he  remembered  from  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  was  now  principally  remarkable  as  recalling  the 
person  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  his  father,  it  being 
the  Rev.  John  Prince,  of  Salem,  and  who,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Manaseh  Cutler,  of  Hamilton,  were  noted  for  uniting 
the  study  of  science  with  the  exemplary  discharge  of 
their  clerical  duties.  When  he  studied  medicine  the 
medical  book  treated  the  microscope  with  disgust  or  con- 
tempt, and  from  1833-1835  he  studied  in  the  best  schools 
of  Paris,  without  hearing  a  word  of  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  but  about  that  time  a  Frenchman  published  an 
organic  chemistry  which  brought  some  of  its  revelations 
to  notice. 

Dr.  Holmes  then  sketched  the  history  of  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  the  microscope,  and  tlie  wonders  it  had 
accomplished  in  scientific  research.  He  also  noted  some 
improvements  that  he  had  made  for  his  own  convenience, 
and  gave  his  ideas  of  the  most  important  points  which  a 
useful  microscope  should  combine,  such  as  that  it  should 
be  portable,  and  so  that  it  could  be  taken  down  and  set 
up  with  the  least  trouble.  He  related  his  own  experience 
with  microscopes,  giving  some  opinions  upon  the  best 
manufacturers.  Alluding  to  the  instruments  manufac- 
tured in  this  city,  he  said  that  Boston  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  telescopes  of  Abvan  Clark  and  the  micro- 
scopes of  Robert  B.  Tolles.  He  then  spoke  in  a  humor- 
ous vein  of  the  estimate  which  the  owners  of  microscopes 
placed  upon  their  objectives,  and  the  rivalry  that  often 
sprang  up,  and  he  added:  "But  studying  out  a  difficult 
point  in  vegetable  or  animal  structure  is  one  thing,  and 
fighting  objectives  is  another,  as  full  of  excitement  as 
cock  fighting  and  as  diff*erent  from  true  scientific  work  as 
that  is  from  laying  eggs  and  breeding  chickens."  He  had 
mainly  used  the  microscope  in  the  class  room,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  any  imperfection,  such  as  a  speck 
of  dirt  or  anything  that  ought  not  to  be  in  the  focus, 
caught  the  student's  eye  as  readily  as  lovers'  hands  find 
each  other  when  the  railway  train  enters  the  tunnel.  He 
supposed  the  objects  of  the  society  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  exhibition  of  the  most  interesting  microscopic  objects 
in  the  various  specialties  cultivated  by  different  members, 
and  next  to  that  the  comparison  of  interests  and  the  show- 
ing up  of  new  inventions  and  contrivc^nces  in  microscopic 
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apparatus.  Such  an  association  may  give  much  entertain- 
ment to  its  members,  and,  if  conducted  in  a  truly  scientific 
spirit,  some  real  instruction.  But  there  is  great  danger 
that  such  a  body  will  lapse  into  a  kind  of  dilettanteism 
which  will  keep  the  more  genuine  students  of  science 
away  from  its  meetings. 

There  was  such  a  thing  as  giving  too  much  prominence 
to  fine  instruments,  and  he  plead  for  the  simjjlest  adjusta- 
ble instruments,  affirming  that  most  of  the  great  discov- 
eries of  the  microscope  had  been  made  with  moderate 
cost  instruments.  He  did  not  think  that  sufficient  i)romi- 
nence  had  been  given  to  the  use  of  polarized  light,  and 
the  revelations  made  thereby.  He  alluded  specially  to 
Spencer  and  Tolles,  the  great  American  manufacturers  of 
microscopes,  and  said  that  the  Boston  glasses  were  clearer 
than  those  made  in  London,  and  which  retained  a  trace  of 
the  London  fog.  In  saying  this  he  did  not  mean  to  flatter 
that  local  vanity  which  was  found  in  Boston,  London, 
Paris,  Pekin,  Timbuctoo  and  all  the  other  places  men- 
tioned in  Lippincott's  Gazetteer. 

In  si)eaking  of  Bostonians  who  had  contributed  to  mi- 
croscopical science,  he  alluded  to  Dr.  Waldo  Burnett,  Dr. 
John  Deans,  Mr.  E.  Bicknell,  recently  deceased,  and  to 
Drs.  Lee,  Quincy,  Wardsworth  and  David  Hunt.  He 
spoke  of  the  temptation  to  play  rather  than  work  with 
the  fascinating  instrument,  and  urged  the  members  of  the 
society  to  use  the  microscope,  not  alone  to  show  w^hat  it 
had  done,  but  what  it  was  capable  of  doing.  He  concluded 
with  an  eloquent  reference  to  the  greatness  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  the  delicate  forms  of  organization,  and  the 
wonders  revealed  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

MR.    BOLLES'    EXHIBITION. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  0.  Bolles,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  then  gave 
an  exceedingly  interesting  half- hour  exhibition  of  polari- 
scopic  objects  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope.  Dr. 
Bolles  has  been  for  many  years  a  student  of  microscopical 
science,  and  especially  of  its  use  in  connection  with  po- 
larized light,  and  he  accompanied  the  exhibit  with  a  very 
pleasant  explanatory  lecture. 

His  exhibit  included  1,  pressed  glass,  to  show  tension 
lines;  2,  mica  design,  to  show  efi'ect  of  thickness  of  crys- 
talline film  on  color;  2,  selenite  crystal  for  do.;  4,  selenite 
do.   do.;   5,   selenite   design    (tulip);   6,   selenite   design 
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(fruit) ;  7,  crystals  of  quinidine ;  8,  crystals  of  salicine ; 
9  and  10,  chemical  crystallizations  ;  11,  stilbite;  12,  Lab- 
radorite  ;  13,  quartzite  ;  14,  right  and  left  handed  quartz  ; 
15,  silk  fibres  ;  16,  section  of  clematis ;  17,  ostrich  tendon; 
18,  eagle's  beak.  The  wonderful  color  effects  produced, 
especially  those  by  the  use  of  selenite  specimens,  de- 
lighted the  audience,  and  were  warmly  applauded. 


A  Case  of  Complete  Ablation  of  the  Uterus. 

An  apparently  successful  case  of  complete  excision  of 
the  uterus,  for  cancer,  was  reported  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  German  Society  of  Physicians  and  Naturalists,  by 
Dr.  Hennig,  of  Leipzic. 

In  the  performance  of  the  operation  the  uterus  was  first 
separated  from  its  connections  with  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  vagina  by  a  knife  and  scissors  ;  next  it  was  separated 
by  the  fingers  from  the  anterior  fold  of  the  peritoneum ; 
and  then,  since  the  vessels  in  the  broad  ligament  bled  but 
little,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  drawn  forward,  first 
with  two  fingers  and  afterward  with  a  hook,  so  that  its 
connections  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  were 
divided  without  difficulty.  The  growth  had  invaded  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall,  and  one  tubercle  involved  the  wall 
of  the  rectum,  and  in  its  removal  a  small  opening  was 
made  in  the  rectum.  The  total  length  of  the  uterus  was 
five  and  a-half  inches,  and  the  carcinoma  had  invaded  the 
whole  cervix.  It  was  found  that  the  left  ovary  and  fal- 
lopian tube,  adherent  to  the  uterus,  had  been  removed 
with  it,  and  about  one-half  of  the  right  fallopian  tube. 
Thus  the  uterus  had  not  been  separated  from  the  perito- 
neum, as  intendei,  but  the  tissue  which  was  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  uterus  showed  that  old  peritoneal  exuda- 
tions had  filled  up  and  enclosed  the  pelvic  portion  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  perime- 
tritis. The  opening  in  the  rectum  was  closed  with  the 
needle,  and  a  piece  of  ice  put  into  the  wound;  there  was 
little  subsequent  hemorrhage,  and  the  wound  was  cleansed 
afterward  by  injections  of  salicylic  acid  twice  a  day.  Con- 
siderable peritonitis  followed,  the  temperature  of  105° 
being  reached  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  but  it 
gradually  subsided.  The  recto-vaginal  fistula  was  closed 
by  an  operation  four  weeks  after  the  excih'ion  of  the  uterus, 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  superficial  abscess 
from  some  enlarged  glands,  the  patient's  progress  was 
most  satisfactory.  Four  months  later  a  small  soft  growth 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fistula,  and  was  re- 
moved without  difficulty,  the  fistula  having  become  almost 
closed ;  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  communication,  eight 
months  after  the  operation,  no  further  symptoms  of  recur- 
rence had  manifested  themselves,  and  the  patient's  gen- 
eral health  continued  good. — Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter. 


Colored  Light  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

To  those  interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  Insane, 
many  thoughts  must  be  suggested  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Ponza,  of  Alexandria,  on  the  influence  of 
colored  light  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  allied  dis 
orders  of  the  nervous  system.  As  a  means  of  discipline, 
the  two  extremes — viz.,  open  daylight  and  darkness — have 
been  employed  in  this  country  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other;  and  yet  the  spectral  modifications  have  escaped 
our  notice  in  their  influence  on  the  diseased  mind.  This 
is  curious,  because  in  no  branch  of  the  profession  so  much 
as  in  lunacy,  and  in  no  part  of  the  globe  more  than  in  this 
country,  have  the  features  of  disease  been  more  accurately 
described,  and  yet  the  clue  to  the  use  of  colored  light 
given  by  the  Insane  .has  been  by  us  overlooked.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  epileptic  temperament,  where  the  religi- 
ous sentiment,  the  peculiarities  of  different  kinds  of 
seizures,  the  general  neatness  and  fastidiousness  of  attire, 
the  fondness  of  colors,  etc.,  have  been  so  accurately  noted 
by  English  observers ;  but  where,  beyond  seclusion  in  a 
separate  and  usually  darkened  room,  no  use  of  the  evidejit 
love  of  this  class  of  patients  for  color  has  been  made. 

Dr.  Ponza's  experiments  consisted,  in  the  abstract,  in 
placing  his  patients  in  chambers  colored  red,  blue,  and 
violet,  with  most  surj)rising  results.  In  the  red  room  he 
placed  a  melancholic  man,  who  had  refused  his  food,  but 
who,  three  hours  afterwards,  was  found  lively  and  hungry. 
In  the  blue  chamber  he  placed  a  violent  lunatic  who 
became  much  quieter  within  an  hour.  In  a  violet  room 
he  procured  equally  good  results.  Of  all  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  the  violet  are  those   which  possess  the  most 
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intense  electro-chemical  rays;  the  red  are  richest  in 
caloric  rays  ;  while  the  blue,  devoid  of  caloric  chemical, 
or  electric  rays,  is  in  fact  the  negation  of  all  excite- 
ment, and  is  most  useful  in  calming  violent  excesses 
of  fury.  Couched  in  the  choice,  neat  phrases  by  which 
French  authors  commonly  express  themselves,  the 
experiments  seem  conclusive.  True  it  is,  that  we  have 
reports  of  only  a  very  few  cases  ;  that  no  indication  is 
given  of  various  sources  of  fallacy ;  that  the  accounts  of 
the  permanence  of.  the  cure  are  unsatisfactory,  still  the 
fact  remains,  that  a  record  has  been  made  of  a  new 
method  of  treatment,  the  facilities  of  working,  and  econ- 
omy of  which  commend  it  to  those  working  in  the  same 
line. 

No  experiments  are  on  record  of  the  different  properties, 
as  regards  extent,  of  the  calorific,  chemical,  or  electric 
parts  of  the  spectrum  of  bright  daylight  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
experiment,  that  such  differences  actually  exist ;  and  yet, 
a  priori  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect  it.  The  flow 
of  spirits  and  the  emotional  susceptibility  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  brightly  lighted  but  not  oppressively  hot  coun- 
tries; the  feeling  of  buoyancy  that  all  experience  in  a 
bright  summer  in  this  .country ;  the  change  from  depres- 
sion to  exuberance  in  visiting  lands  with  clear  and  bright 
atmospheres  ;  the  improved  digestion  in  warm  and  clear 
weather;  and  the  depression  of  darkness — all  ^tend  to 
show  the  influence  of  light  on  life.  Ever  since  and  before 
the  days  of  Sartor  Eesartus,  the  dress  and  its  color  have 
given  a  certain  clue  to  the  life  of  the  inner  man ;  and  the 
variegated  dress  of  the  most  civilized  warm  countries 
are  but  external  manifestations  of  minds  influenced  by 
atmospheric  agents,  the  chief  of  which  is  light.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  a  person  in  various  stages  of  an 
insane  condition  will  exhibit  traits  of  characters  and 
alterations  of  dress  that  we  can  recognize  as  being  usually 
associated.  Thus,  in  a  stage  of  depression,  his  clothes 
will  be,  if  he  exhibit  any  choice  at  all,  as  sober  as  a 
Dutchman's ;  but  when  he  has  entered  on  another  phase, 
and  has  become  gay  and  excited,  no  peasant  that  ever 
lived  in  the  sunniest  spot  can  match  him  in  his  peculiar 
arrangement  of  dress  and  color.  Many  insane  persons 
can  stare  at  a  bright  sun  steadily;  this,  too,  when  the 
vision  for  near  and  distant  objects  is  by  no  means  im- 
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paired.  These  seem  to  be  unsusceptible  to  spectral  influ- 
ences, and  their  insanity  is  usually  of  a  harmless  descrip- 
tion. As  might  have  been  expected,  blind  insane  persons 
are,  unless  rendered  irritable  by  the  dependent  state  of 
their  life,  or  troubled  with  hallucinations  of  other  senses, 
quiet  and  uninteresting ;  their  life,  being  deprived  of 
light,  exhibits  no  peculiar  color  in  mind  or  body. 

Heat,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Turkish  batli, 
is  a  powerful  curative  in  insanity,  chiefly  because  it  pro- 
motes sleep.  Electricity  is  of  proved  advantage  in  pri- 
mary dementia  and  melancholia.  In  light  we  have  a 
combination  of  these  with  a  third — chemical  influence — 
which  has  been  long  utilized  in  the  artificial  rearing  and 
forcing  of  plants,  and  which  is  destined  to  bear  a  large 
part  in  the  treatment  of  the  highest  development  of  life — 
the  human  race.  One  of  the  greatest  punishments  that 
can  be  inflicted  is  to  place  a  person  in  total  darkness ; 
nothing  is  so  dreaded  in  the  army,  in  the  convict  service, 
and  by  the  insane,  when  it  is  used  as  a  punishment.  We 
look  upon  "  seclusion  "  — i.  e.,  separation  in  a  single  dark- 
ened room — as  of  absolute  necessity  in  some  states  of 
insanity,  especially  when  associated  with  epilepsy  ;  and  is 
it  right  that  those  who  argue  on  the  propriety  of  using 
seclusion  should  be  met  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  really 
curative  measure.  Surely  a  remedy  which  has  not  only 
electric,  chemical,  and  thermal  properties,  but  which  can 
be  modified  so  as  to  procure  any  desired  arrangement  of 
these,  and  one  combining  also,  as  it  does,  opportunity  for 
separation  from  other  exciting  causes,  must  and  always 
will  be,  and  should  be,  a  powerful  instrument  in  treating 
insanity;  and  the  ideas  of  those  are  visionary  who  hope  to 
treat  acute  or  chronic  disease  without  it.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  temporary  color-blindness — modifications  of 
the  internal  machinery  giving  rise  to  hallucinations  of 
color- — are  very  common  in  the  insane,  and  lead  to  acts 
of  which  an  outside  observer  can  not  perceive  the  ration- 
ale. In  such  cases,  an  artificial  light  might  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  violet  rays,  which  possess  the  most 
electro-chemical  rays,  are  precisely  those  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  of  service  in  dementia,  melancholia  with 
refusal  of  food,  and  hysteria  with  dyspepsia. 

A  subdued  natural  light  is  essential  to  rest  and  sleep ; 
and,  if  we  can  do  awaj^  with  the  terrorism  inspired  by 
placing  a  patient  in  an  absolutely  dark  room,  while  mod- 
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ified  light  can  be  afforded,  without  doubt  in  numberless 
instances  repose  will  be  gained  which  sedatives  might  be 
unable  to  procure.  Everywhere,  when  rest  is  desired,  or 
the  emotions  have  to  be  appealed  to,  colored  light  is  em- 
ployed. Witness  the  "  stained  and  storied  pane"  in  eccle- 
siastical edifices ;  the  dim  light  of  the  Turkish  bath ;  the 
deadening  and  coloration  of  light  on  the  stage,  when  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  are  appealed  to ;  the  ''  darkness 
that  can  be  felt "  on  a  rough  night  at  sea. 

That  the  gloominess  of  many  old  large  asylums  has  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  inmates  is  seen  by  the  surprising 
recovery  of  the  latter  when  removed  to  better  conditions ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  very  light  rooms  and  cori'idors 
are  unsuitable  to  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  acute 
disease.  Many  insane  refuse  to  wear  clothing,  unless 
dyed  of  a  certain  color.  Why  not  seize  the  fact,  and, 
treating  it  as  a  delusion  or  an  hallucination,  treat  them 
according  to  the  color  of  their  minds  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  persons  can  detect  the  color  of  a  material  by  feeling 
it.  Suppose  such  a  one  in  an  insane  state  irritated  by 
contact  with  material  of  a  color  from  which,  as  a  result  of 
a  delusion,  he  has  a  special  aversion ;  how  his  case  must 
be  retarded  unless  the  very  conditions  ol  his  mind  are  rec- 
ognized, and  he  is  bathed  in  light  of  a  proper  tint. 

There  is  a  harmony  between  light  and  sound,  and  a 
judicious  application  of  the  latter  are  still  to  be  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

We  read  recently  in  a  German  book  of  a  "  gamut  of 
smells,"  where  the  author  professes  to  give  a  chord  of 
flowers  analogous  to  a  musical  combination.  There  is  no 
reason  why  other  special  senses  besides  light  should  not 
be  brought  under  control.  Facts  on  all  these  subjects  are 
still  wanting.  We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  what 
has  been  done  and  the  paths  of  future  inquiry.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  Jordan  may  have  caused  it  to  be  overlooked ; 
but  we  advise  all  interested  to  read  Dr.  Ponza's  short 
essay  in  the  "  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques  "  for  Jan- 
uary.— Brit.  Med.  Jour. 


Dr.  Warlomont,  of  Brussels,  states  that,  out  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  children  vaccinated  with  animal  virus, 
not  one  was  attacked  with  small-pox  during  the  severe 
epidemic  of  1870. 
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Treatment  of  Typho -Malarial  Fever. 

The  most  essential  points  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease consist  in  controlling  the  bowel  trouble,  and  in  giving 
plenty  of  good  nutrition  and  stimulants,  especially  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease.  To  control  the  bowel  symp- 
toms I  find  nothing  more  excellent  than  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  and  Dover's  powders,  unless  the  diarrhea  becomes 
excessive,  when  I  employ  an  electuary  ofpulverzed  opium, 
acetate  of  lead,  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  glycerine,  and 
use  as  an  injection.  When  the  tongue  is  very  red  and 
dry,  denoting  much  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I  give  a 
strong  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash — most  emphatically 
the  best  remedy  for  this  condition.  We  are  familiar  with 
its  virtues  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  all 
local  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When 
given  internally  we  can  detect  it  in  the  urine  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes.  I  have  used  this  remedy  when  the 
bowels  were  enormously  distended,  tongue  dry,  red,  and 
painted,  and  in  less  time  than  twelve  hours — sometimes 
even  within  six  hours — have  denoted  a  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue  ;  it  becomes  pale  and  moist ;  the 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  bowels  is  relieved,  and  the 
general  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  become  more 
favorable.  Chlorate  of  potash  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and 
especially  the  Pyerian  glands.  Modern  physiologists  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  glands  are  the 
beginning  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
although  formerly  their  function  or  purpose  w^as  not 
known.  Flaxseed  poultices  act  well  when  the  bowels  are 
much  distended,  although  sometimes  we  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of  a  blister.  Turpentine  should  not  be  used, 
from  the  fact  that  it  so  frequently  disorders  the  stomach. 
I  do  not  think  it  does  any  good  whatever,  unless  in  getting 
rid  of  the  gas ;  then,  also,  there  is  danger  of  its  causing 
strangury.  Quinine  is  of  no  therapeutic  value  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease ,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  tends  to 
aggravate  the  symptoms.  Sleep  must  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  always  prescribe  hydrate  of  chloral  and 
bromide  of  potassium  in  combination.  This  combination 
acts  much  better  than  sulphate  of  morphia,  as  it  generally 
produces   a  dreamless,  refreshing  slumber;  I  sometimes 
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use  camphor-chloral.  When  the  temperature  is  very  high, 
pulse  full  and  weak,  I  use  Norwood's  tinct.  verat.  viride, 
the  most  reliable  of  all  the  arterial  sedatives.  During  the 
febrile  stage  I  frequently  make  use  of  spts.  nitr.  dulc.  as 
a  diuretic,  alternating  it  with  the  neutral  mixture  of  the 
Dispensatory.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  no  specific 
treatment  for  this  disease.  We  can  but  aid  Nature,  and 
clinical  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  remedial  agents 
I  have  mentioned  above  are  among  the  best  our  profession 
have  as  yet  discovered. 


Microscopy,  . 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  1st,  with 
an  attendance  of  members  which  showed  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  organization- 

As  the  only  business  of  the  evening  was  properly  that 
pertaining  to  reports  from  retiring  officers  and  the  election 
ol  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  course  there  was  but 
little  of  scientific  interest  aside  from  that  gathered  in  the 
report  of  the  President,  which  is  given  below,  and  fur- 
nishes a  very  full  and  intelligent  abstract  of  the  doings  of 
the  Society  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  will  be  found 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  entire  purusal. 

PRESIDENT  ASHBURNER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical 
Society — Gentlemen:  While  the  year  which  closes  this 
evening  has  been  a  satisfactory  one  for  our  Society,  it  has 
also  been  an  unventful  one.  Our  'financial  condition,  as 
you  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  is  such  as  to 
do  him  credit,  and  the  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  Society,  upon  which  I  congratulated  you  last  year, 
not  only  continues  to  be  maintained,  but  is,  I  think,  in 
many  respects  greater  than  before.  We  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  any  member,  though  a 
most  melancholy  accident  to  one  of  our  number.  Dr. 
James  Blake,  has  prevented  his  attendance  at  our  meet- 
ings during  the  last  four  months,  and,  sad  to  say,  seems 
likely  to  impair  his  future  usefulness. 
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During  the  year  we  have  held  twenty-three  regular 
meetings,  none  having  failed  for  want  of  a  quorum. 

We  held  our  usual  annual  reception  in  the  hall  of  the 
Mercantile  Library,  when  nineteen  members  exhibited. 
The  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  twenty  two  mem- 
bers, who  had  promised  to  participate,  and  to  whom 
tables  were  i^ssigned,  but  three  were  unavoidably  absent. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  visitors  were  present  during  the 
evening,  and,  like  all  our  previous  efforts  in  this  direction, 
the  entertainment  was  pronounced  a  decided  success  by 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present.  At  this 
reception  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  exhibits  in- 
structive as  well  as  interesting  by  presenting  a  series  of 
objects  from  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
in  a  somewhat  orderly  arrangement.  As  this  idea  was 
only  conceived  a  few  days  before  it  had  to  be  carried  out, 
the  experiment  was  not  so  successful  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
on  another  occasion.  What  is  necessary  to  bring  this  about 
is  that  a  scheme  be  carefully  matured  by  a  committee 
some  time  before  the  annual  reception,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  afterward  the  members  should  be  called  upon  to 
co-operate  by  securing  the  specimens  they  may  wish  to 
exhibit,  but  which  should  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to 
and  illustrative  of  the  general  plan.  The  method  here 
suggested  will  require  labor  and  study,  but  if  successfully 
carried  out,  will  reward  us  by  the  extent  to  which  it  must 
prove  instructive  to  the  majority  of  our  visitors. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  trustees  appointed  Mr.  X.  Y. 
Clark,  son  of  the  late  Prof.  James  Clark,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Librarian,  and  he  will  in  the  future  and  until 
further  notice  have  charge  of  the  books  and  apparatus 
belonging  to  this  Society.  The  short  interval  between 
his  appointment  and  the  annual  meeting  has  prevented 
his  making  you  a  report  this  evening  upon  the  condition 
of  the  articles  in  his  charge. 

Since  I  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  the 
efforts  of  the  trustees  have  been  continually  and  syste- 
matically directed  toward  increasing  and  improving  the 
library,  so  as  to  make  it  in  all  that  relates  to  our  special 
branch  comprehensive  and  useful  for  both  general  reading 
and  purposes  of  reference.  Our  expenditures  for  books  and 
periodicals  have  during  the  last  twelve  months  amounted 
to  $438.18,  and  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
by  purchase  as  well  as  through  donation.     Our  shelves 
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now  contain  237  bound  volumes,  besides  material  which, 
when  bound,  will  make  several  more.  The  increase  over 
last  year  has  been  103  volumes. 

Our  cabinet  now  contains  523  slides,  the  increase  over 
last  year  being  94.  The  set  of  animal  parasites  and  acari 
is  now  as  nearly  complete  as  it  can  be  conveniently  made, 
and  answers  very  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
ordered,  namely,  to  furnish  typical  specimens  of  the  more 
common  varieties.  Of  these  we  now  have  70  slides,  29 
having  come  to  hand  since  last  February. 

The  trustees  have  also  recently  ordered  a  complete 
collection  of  the  diatoms  prepared  by  Professor  Hamilton 
L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  College.  This,  when  complete,  will 
consist  of  500  slides  of  typical  diatoms. 

In  October  last,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  our  more 
enterprising  members,  we  abandoned  the  dreary  rooms 
on  California  street,  moved  into  these  commodious  quar- 
ters, where  we  enjoy  a  comparative  freedom  from  dust 
and  noise.  Our  general  facilities  for  working  are  now 
much  greater  than  ever  before,  and  are  such  as  would  be 
envied  by  many  other  associations.  Tlie  stock  of  appara- 
tus with  which  we  began  the  year  has  been  increased  by 
the  arrival  in  February  last,  of  the  Nachet  microscope, 
ordered  in  1875. 

From  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hyde,  we  received  a 
Tolles'  amplifier,  and  at  other  times  we  have  been  favored 
by  similar  liberal  donations  from  oui*^  members. 

At' nearly  every  meeting  we  have  received  one  or  more 
slides,  either  from  our  regular  or  corresponding  members, 
or  else  from  parties  in  the  Eastern  States  who  take  this 
means  to  enter  into  communication  with  us. 

From  Mr.  A.  Natchet,  of  Paris,  we  received  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  six  slides  of  microscopical  lathe 
work.  Each  specimen  consists  of  exceedingly  fine  rulings 
upon  glass,  covering  a  space  of  from  1  to  1^  millimetres 
in  diameter,  and  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  no  two 
being  alike. 

In  the  department  of  micro-lithology,  from  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  who  has  made  this  subject  a  specialty,  we  received 
a  set  of  fourteen  slides  of  rock  sections,  taken  from  por- 
tions of  the  Comstock  Lode.  These  specimens  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  series  given  us  last  year 
of  the  wall  rocks  of  several  of  the  more  important  gold- 
bearing  veins  of  California.  In  this  same  department 
YoL.  VI.— 25 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Christy,  of  the  University  of  California,  pre- 
sented us  with  four  slides  of  sections  of  a  hard  silicious 
substance,  termed  by  the  miners  "  nigger-head,"  and  fre- 
quently found  in  the  body  of  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  seam. 
On  examination,  these  specimens  show  a  distinct  woody 
structure,  and  are  undoubtedly  fossilized  wood ;  and 
although  the  species  has  not  yet  been  determined,  it  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be  a  variety  of  quercus. 

From  Mr.  Banks,  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  who 
never  neglects  an  opportunity  of  doing  our  society  a  good 
turn,  we  have  received  several  scientific  works,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  are  the  "Natural  History  of  the 
United  States,"  4  volumes ;  "  Mollusques  Fossiles,"  and 
^'  Monographies  d'Echinodormes  Vivans  et  Fossiles  " — all 
by  the  late  Prof.  Agassi z. 

From  Dr.  J.  H.  Wythe  we  have  received  a  set  of  curious 
old  works  in  German,  entitled  "  Natural  History  of  In- 
sects," by  Jablonsly  <fe  Herbst,  published  in  1789;  and 
also  '^  Dissertations  Kelative  to  the  Natural  History  of 
Animals  and  Vegetables,"  by  the  Abbe  Spallanzani,  pub- 
lished in  1784. 

From  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore  we  have  received  several  com- 
munications, one  giving  an  account  of  the  Finus  Tuber- 
Gulata^  which  was  accompanied  by  a  report  upon  a  fungus 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  grape  vines  near  the  Mission 
San  Jose,  and  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  for 
examination.  He  pronounced  this  fungus  to  be  Oiditom 
Tucheri^  or  the  same  which  has  caused  so  much  devasta- 
tion among  the  vines  of  France.  Two  other  papers  by 
this  same  gentleman,  also  upon  fungi,  of  which  one  gave 
a  description  of  a  new  agaric  found  growing  400  feet 
below  the  surface  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine.  This  fun- 
gus he  named,  owing  to  its  peculiar  shape,  Agaricus  Tri- 
dens^  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kulofson  it 
was  carefully  photographed,  and  several  coj)ies  of  the  print 
given  to  this  Society. 

From  Dr.  Harkness  we  have  received  three  papers  also 
upon  as  many  varieties  of  fungi.  One  of  them  described 
a  new  fungus  of  the  genus  Peridermium,  found  growing 
upon  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  young  Pinus  Ponderosa 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Colfax.  Out  of  compliment  to 
the  doctor  this  fungus  was  named  by  the  Society  Peri- 
dermium Harhiessii.  Of  the  other  communications,  one 
was  a  notice  of  the  fungus  Melampsora  Salicini^  found 
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growing  on  the  willows  near  Sacramento,  and  the  other 
called  attention  to  a  fungus  which  he  had  found  upon  the 
cockle  burr. 

From  Mr.  Kinne  we  have  had  one  paper  embodying  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  an  insect  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  so  many  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Kinne 
states,  however,  that  this  cannot  be,  as  the  pest  is  an 
acarus,  and  unprovided  with  any  piercing  apparatus  calcu- 
lated to  penetrate  the  body  or  root  of  the  tree.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  they  are  the  result  of  the  disease,  the  cause  of 
which  must  be  looked  for  farther. 

From  Dr.  J.  H.  Wythe,  we  received,  March  16th  last,  a 
communication  descriptive  of  two  forms  of  amplifiers,  one 
of  which,  however,  was  soon  pronounced  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
Smith  to  be  similar  to  those  made  by  Mr.  Tolles  for 
several  years  past.  It  is  justice  to  Mr.  Wythe  to  say  that 
the  fact  of  either  Mr.  Tolles  or  Mr.  Zentmayer  having  made 
these  instruments  was  new  to  him,  and  that  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned  the  invention  was  original.  Of  the  other 
amplifier,  which  he  considers  equal  to  the  first  in  power 
and  efficiency,  I  believe  no  one  disputes  his  claim  of 
having  originated  it.  For  a  description  of  it  I  must  refer 
you  to  our  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 

From  Mr.  Hanks  we  have  had  two  papers,  presented  in 
the  form  of  reports,  upon  subjects  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  examination.  One  of  these  related  to 
a  sample  of  San  Diego  water,  the  excellence  of  which,  for 
domestic  purposes,  he  seriously  questioned,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  it  contained,  and  which  he 
thought  might  have  been  derived  from  decomposing 
organic  animal  matter.  The  other  was  upon  a  -sample  of 
so-called  '.'  silver  mud,"  which  it  was  represented,  had 
been  brought  from  Oregon,  where  it  existed  in  enormous 
quantity.  The  sample  submitted  was  exceedingly  rich, 
assaying  more  than  $3000  per  ton,  but  the  microscope  re- 
vealed its  factitious  character,  and  gave  the  strongest 
evidence  that  another  one  of  those  swindling  enterprises 
had  been  attempted,  with  which  the  "  honest"  up-country 
adventurer  seeks  to  victimize  the  public,  while  continually 
professing  such  fear  lest  he  should  be  defrauded  by  the  San 
Francisco  capitalist. 

Many  of  you  will  recollect  that  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  we 
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had  been  unable  to  accomplish  all  we  had  hoped  for  in 
the  way  of  resolving  diatoms  with  the  new  Tolles'  jlg-th, 
and  that  the  last  three  upon  the  halsam  Moller  Probe 
Platte  had  baffled  us  completely.  Since  then,  and  thanks 
to  the  opportunity  I  had  last  summer  of  "visiting  Mr.  J. 
Edwards  Smith,  as  well  as  Mr.  Tolles  and  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  resolution  of  these  refractory  tests  has  become  a 
simple  matter,  and  now  many  of  us  wonder  how  it  was 
they  ever  appeared  so  difficult. 

In  speaking  as  I  do  with  regard  to  resolving  difficult 
diatoms,  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  attach  more 
imj)ortance  to  this  matter  than  it  really  deserves,  nor 
would  I  for  a  moment  propose  it  as  an  end  for  anything 
more  than  to  exercise  the  student  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  microscope.  In  fact,  as  problems  in  mathematics 
teach  us  the  use  of  figures  and  quantities  while  they  im- 
prove the  mental  faculties,  so  this  resolution  of  diatoms, 
which  has  been  so  much  decried  as  being  a  sad  waste  of 
time  and  energy,  gives  to  the  manipulator  a  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  instrument  without  which  no  success  can  be 
obtained.  If  our  efforts  were  to  end  after  having  resolved 
a  few  diatoms,  I  should  say  our  society  was  anything  but 
a  success,  and  although  it  might  have  afforded  entertain- 
ment to  its  members  for  the  last  five  years,  it  had  failed 
to  produce  any  good  or  lasting  eff'ect.  To  know  how  to 
use  the  microscope  with  skill  is  one  thing,  but  to  know 
what  you  see  with  it  is  another  and  a  far  more  difficult 
subject,  but  it  is  also  one  which  we  may  have  by  no  means 
comiDletely  neglected.  That  we  have  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  branch,  and  that  our  progress  has 
not  been  entirely  in  the  way  of  material  prosperity,  I 
would  present  as  an  evidence  the  recent  Ibrmation  of  a 
class  in  microscopy,  under  the  instruction  of  our  Libra- 
rian, Mr.  X.  Y.  Clark,  which,  I  consider,  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  a  few  years  ago,  when  so  many  of  our 
members  were  interested  in  the  microscope  as  a  novelty, 
and,  perhaps,  without  speaking  (5ff'ensively,  more  as  a  toy 
than  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  acquire  real  know- 
ledge and  instruction. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  my  term  of  office  comes  to  a 
close,  I  wish  again  to  thank  you  and  my  associates  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  hearty  support  I  have  always 
received  in  my  efforts  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  this  so- 
ciety, but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  oc- 
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cupied  the  position  that  I  have  to  fully  appreciate  how 
much  of  its  present  success  is  owing  to  the  untiring  de- 
votion and  business  capacity  of  our  two  Secretaries  and 
Treasurer,  whom,  I  trust,  will  receive  at  your  hands  the 
recognition  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 


JVeio  York,  May  8th,  1877, 
J.  A  Thacker,  M.  D., 

Editor  Cinci7inati  Medical  News. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  March  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Med- 
ical News,  there  appears  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons 
Hunt,  contrasting  the  merits  of  the  various  microscopes 
exliibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
last  year,  to  which  is  added  the  following  foot-note  : 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  Naturalist  for  December,  that  a 
firm  from  Rochester,  New  York,  hinged  the  sub-stage 
bar  at  the  level  of  the  'object,'  but  the  small  stands 
exhibited  by  said  firm  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
were  not  so  made,  nor  had  they  any  facility  for  register- 
ing obliquity.  The  firm  in  question  did  not  grasp  Zent- 
mayer's  idea  at  all,  and  hence  can  justly  claim  no  priority 
of  invention." 

As  we  are  the  only  firm  from  Rochester  that  exhibited 
microscopes  at  the  Centennial,  we  suppose  that  we  must, 
of  necessity,  be  ''  the  firm  in  question,"  we  therefore  claim 
your  kind  permission  to  correct  the  above  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  aware  that  in  Mr.  Zent- 
mayer's  exhibit  there  were  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tion any  microscopes  with  the  arrangement  alluded  to, — 
at  least  in  this  respect  we  labor  under  the  same  disad- 
vantage that  Dr.  Hunt  apparently  labors  under,  in  regard 
to  the  microscopes  exhibited  by  us, — we  did  not  see  any 
of  Mr.  Zentmayer's  microscopes  that  had  the  arrangement 
mentioned.  But  we  are  fortunately  in  a  position  to  ofi^er 
very  positive  evidence  that  microscopes  of  our  make, 
having  the  diaphragm  attached  to  a  swinging  mirror  bar, 
the  latter  hinged  in  the  plane  of  the  object,  were  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  at  the  opening  of  the  same.  We 
therefore  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  grasping  the 
ideas  of  either  Mr.  Zentmayer  or  anybody  else.  We 
merely  realized  our  own. 

As  Dr.  Hunt  refers  specially  to  our  small  stands,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  never  apply  this 
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device  to  our  small  stands,  one  great  object  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  of  this  class  being  simplicity  and 
low  price. 

By  inserting   the   above   correction   in   your   valuable 
^journal,  you  will  greatly  oblige         Yours,  respectfully, 
Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 

Of  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  the  Medical  News,  have  been  improving  their 
microscopes.  This  firm  is  now  ahead  of  all  competitors  in 
the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  their  work.  There  will 
be  no  occasion  in  the  future  to  send  to  Europe  to  obtain 
microscopical  work  of  a  good  quality  at  a  low  rate.  The 
work  of  this  company  is  cheaper  and  better  than  any  made 
across  the  waters.  For  instance,  they  make  an  '•  Educa- 
tional Microscope,-'  furnished  with  a  B  eye-piece,  and 
having  a  2  inch  and  -J-  inch  objective,  magnifying  from  35 
to  140  diameters,  for  $30.  It  has  a  japanned  cast  iron  base, 
with  finely  finished  brass  pillars,  and  coarse  and  fine  ad- 
justment. The  power  is  sufficient  for  nearly  all  botanical 
and  entomological  researches,  and  for  very  many  of  the 
uses  of  the  physician.  Their  "Student's  Microscope,"  is 
an  elegant  instrument  with  a  very  delicate  fine  adjust- 
pient ;  has  A  and  B  eye-pieces ;  and  is  furnished  with  a 
three-fourths  inch  and  a  one-fifth  inch  objective — mag- 
nifying from  50  to  350  diameters.  The  one-fifth  resolves 
p.  angulatum  beautifully.  This  instrument  will  fulfill 
every  want  of  the  physician  and  histologist.  The  "  Pro- 
fessional Microscope"  (No.  50)  is  the  largest  of  all  their 
stands.  It  is  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  is  highly  finished. 
Besides  a  number  of  accessory  apparatus,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  describe,  it  has  three  of  their  new  periscopic 
eye-pieces,  giving  a  very  large  and  flat  field,  two  inch, 
three-fourth  inch,  one-fifth  inch,  and  one-eighth  inch  (the 
latter  immersion)  objectives.  Price  $140.  This  is  a  very 
elegant  instrument  indeed,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  de- 
scribe its  many  admirable  points  in  detail,  but  we  have 
not  space.  It  would  be  regarded  remarkably  cheap  at 
$200. 

The  objectives  of  this  comijany  are  made  by  Mr.  E.  Gund- 
lach,  the  eminent  German  maker,  whose  lenses  gained 
such  celebrity  throughout  Europe.     They  are  most  remark- 
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af)le  for  tlieir  fineness  and  cheapness.  For  instance,  the 
^th,  100°  angle  of  aperture,  (non-adjusting)  resolving  p. 
angulatum  and  higher  tests  with  ease,  is  quoted  at  $15 — 
with  adjustment,  $18;  -^th,  120°  angle,  with  adjustment, 
$20.  The  latter  resolves  the  longitudinal  lines  of  s.  gemma 
and  other  very  difficult  tests.  We  make  these  statements 
from  our  own  trial  of  the  glasses,  and  not  from  that  of 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spencer  objectives,  which  we 
found  on  testing  them  ourselves  to  fall  very  short  of  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  ascribed  to  them. 

Mr.  Gundlach  will  undoubtedly  establish  a  new  era  in 
the  manufacture  of  microscopic  objectives  in  this  country. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  we  will  quote  tlie 
price  of  a  number  of  the  other  Bausch  &  Lomb  objectives 
made  by  Gundlach.  Four  inch,  6°  angle,  $8;  two  inch, 
12°,  $6";  one  inch,  20°,  $6;  three-fourths,  27°,  $8;  half 
inch,  40°,  $8;  one-third,  55°,  $10;  one- eighth,  170°,  (im- 
mersion, non-adjusting,)  $20  ;  one-eighth,  170°,  (dry,  with 
adjustment,)  $24. 


Proceedings  of  the  Highland  County  Medical  Society. 

This  Society  met  at  the  Court  House,  in  Hillsboro, 
Ohio,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  April,  1877,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Dr.  S.  J.  Spees  in  the  cliair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  The  election  of  officers,  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  being  the  first  business  in  order,  resulted  as 
follows : 

Dr.  S.  J.  Spees,  Hillsboro,  President 

Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Greenfield,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Shepherd,  Hillsboro,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Thomas,  Samantha,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Puss,  Hillsboro,  Treasurer 

Drs.  Shepherd,  Wever,  and  Puss  were  elected  a  Poard 
of  Censors. 

Drs.  Dwyer,  Spear,  and  Whisler  were  elected  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  of  Members. 

The  names  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Plair,  of  Marshall,  and  Dr.  C.  H. 
Lee,  of  Buford,  were  presented  to  the  Committee  of  x4.d- 
mission,  and  upon  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee, 
were  admitted  as  members. 

The  following  delegates  to  the  Ohio  State  Med.  Society 
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were  elected :  C.  C.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Hillsboro,  R.  C.  Russ, 
M.  D.,  Hillsboro.  Alternates:  W.  W.  Shepherd,  M.  D., 
Hillsboro,  W.  S.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  Hillsboro. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Granger  read  an  essay  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science,  which  elicited  considerable  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Pauper  Practice  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  committee  continued. 

Drs.  Achor,  Russ,  Trimble  and  Shepherd  presented  re- 
ports of  cases  of  nervous  disease,  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  which  are  not  as  well  understood  generally  as 
they  should  be.     Lively  discussion  followed. 

Drs.  Spear  and  Whisler  were  appointed  Essayists  for 
the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  surgery,  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Trimble  to  report  upon  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  his  locality. 

Drs.  P.  H.  Wever  and  F.  M.  Granger  were  appointed  to 
report  upon  new  remedies. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,- and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  manifested  throughout. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Hillsboro,  Thursday,  Julv  12th, 
1877,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.  F.  M.  Thomas,  M.  D., 

Corresponding  SeGt''y. 


A  New  Remedy,  called  Digestine. 

By  A.  F.  Shelly,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  gizzard  of  the  domestic  fowl 
(chicken),  and  is  a  specific  for  vomiting  in  pregnancy.  I 
have  used  this  remedy  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  has 
never  failed.  It  is  also  the  most  powerful  and  reliable 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  indigestion  (dyspepsia)  and  sick 
stomach  caused  from  debility  of  that  organ.  It  is  useful 
in  all  cases  where  the  pepsins  and  pancreatines  are  used, 
but  with  much  more  certainty  of  its  good  results,  for  it 
puts  all  those  preparations,  in  my  experience,  in  the 
background. 

In  complicated  aff'ections  of  the  stomach,  such  as  in- 
flammation, gastralgia,  pyrosis,  etc.,  it  may  be  combined 
with  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  and  opiates;  and  in  diarrhea 
and  cholera  infantum  with  astringents,  both  vegetable 
and  mineral.  I  have  given  the  article  to  several  promi- 
nent physicians,  who  have  used  it  with  the  happiest  re- 
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suits,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Professor  E.  Wallace, 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  ;  he  gives  me  the  result 
of  seventeen  cases  as  follows  : — 

In  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  out  of  nine  cases  he  cured 
six,  and  palliated  two,  and  in  one  case  the  remedy  was 
not  taken  according  to  direction,  and  therefore  had  no 
effect. 

He  used  it  in  seven  cases  of  sick  stomach  caused  by 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus ;  cured  five,  and  two 
remained  doubtful.  He  also  used  it  in  a  case  of  very 
obstinate  sick  stomach,  caused  by  an  irreducible  hernia,, 
and  says  this  was  the  only  remedy  that  gave  any  relief. 

We,  who  have  some  experience,  all  know  that  vomiting 
of  pregnancy  is  a  sore  affliction,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
unendurable,  nay,  indeed,  putting  life  in  jeopardy;  but 
in  digestine  we  have  a  remedy  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  blessing  to  mothers,  who,  as  yet,  think  vomiting 
must  be  endured  as  a  natural  consequence. 

If  I  am  able,  by  this  publication,  to  induce  the  medical 
fraternity  to  make  use  of  the  remedy,  I  am  positive  that  a 
great  boon  will  be  conferred  upon  a  class  of  sufferers  who 
claim  our  sympathy. 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  hardly  ever  more 
than  five,  except  in  obstinate  cases.  For  children,  from 
one  to  ^ye  grains.  My  mode  ol  administering  it  is  in  a 
spoonful  of  water  or  tea,  or  it  may  be  strewn  on  a  piece 
of  bread  and  covered  over  with  a  little  butter;  it  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  tasteless.  In  dyspepsia  and  in  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  I  direct  it  to  be  taken  half  an  hour  or  so  before 
each  meal.  In  other  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
every  two  to  four  hours.  I  give  it  uncombined,  except  in 
complicated  cases,  as  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  methods  by  which  this  principle  can  be  obtained 
from  the  viscus  are  various.  When  I  commenced  to  employ 
it,  I  used  it  in  rather  a  crude  state,  by  pulverizing  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  gizzard;  but  it  requires  too  much  care 
and  precision  in  the  drying  and  cleansing  operation  in 
order  not  to  destroy  its  virtues.  There  is  also  great  incon- 
venience in  obtaining  the  viscus  during  the  heat  of 
summer  and  extreme  cold  of  winter,  as  temperature  is 
one  of  the  main  things  to  be  observed  in  order  to  preserve 
its  efficacy,  purity  and  sweetness.  Later,  finding  this  mode 
of  preparation  unsatisfactory,  and  inconvenient  for  the 
above  reasons,  I  consulted   with   Wm.   K.   Warner  &  Co., 
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1228  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  who  have  i)repare(i  a 
form,  designated  digestine  ;  its  purity,  and  also  its  good 
effects,  I  can  vouch  for. 


The  Function  of  Digestion  in  its  Relation  to  Health  and 

Disease. 

By  Albert  D.  Elmer,  M.  D. 

Digestion  has  been  divided  by  Physiologists  into  that 
of  Gastric  or  Stomach,  and  Calorifacient  or  Intestinal. 

We  will  iirst  trace  digestion  from  insalivation  to  its 
final  digestion  in  the  intestines,  and  by  this  means  will 
more  clearly  understand  what  is  required  for  the  healthy 
performance  of  this  important  function,  so  that  the  system 
may  receive  the  most  benefit  therefrom,  with  a  short 
exposition  of  the  principles  uj)on  which  malassimilation 
and  indigestion  ol  the  food  are  based. 

Healthy  Digestion — The  food  is  first  mixed  by  masti- 
cation with  the  saliva  which  is  secreted  by  three  pairs  of 
glands,  namely  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual ; 
there  is  also  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  mouth  called  buccal 
mucus,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  mixing  and 
digestion  of  food. 

The  constituents  of  saliva  are  too  w^ell-known  to  need 
repetition,  sufiice  it  to  say  that  its  principal  action  seems 
to  be  to  aid  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  to  change  starch 
into  sugar. 

Gastric  or  Stomach  Digestion. — The  food  thus  j)re- 
pared  by  mastication  and  insalivation  is  passed  into  the 
stomach.  Entering  that  organ  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  exuding  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
'^  This  juice  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
and  of  a  saline  and  acid  taste ;  it  is  much  heavier  than 
water  (Sp.  gr.  about  1020),  and  it  contains  from  2  to  3 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter — about  1.7  of  which  is  a  remarka- 
ble nitrogenous  organic  body,  called  by  Schwann,  its  dis- 
coverer, pepsin. 

Its  peculiarity  is,  that  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  it  con- 
verts almost  every  description  of  albuminous  and  fibrinous 
matter  into  a  soluble  form  of  albumen,  called  by  Lehmann 
peptone,  and  by  Mialhe  alhuminose^  which  diff'ers  from 
common  albumen  in  many  particulars.  It  is,  for  example, 
more  liquid,  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heatj  nor  by  weak 
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spirits,  nor  by  acids,  nor  by  most  mineral  salts ;  it  is  not 
very  prone  to  decomposition;  and  it  is  callable  of  dialysis, 
that  is,  of  transudation  through  animal  membrane,  and 
therefore  of  absorption,  which  albumen  is  not.  The  diges- 
tive power  of  pepsin  is  very  great,  for  Wasman  found  that 
an  acid  liquid  containing  only  one  part  of  it  in  60.000  of 
the  solution — that  is  about  a  grain  in  a  gallon — was  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  meat ;  and  Lehmann  ascertained  that 
100  parts  of  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog  would  digest  5 
parts  of  cogulated  albumen. 

The  nature  of  the  acid  found  in  gastric  juice  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  lactic  acid,  but  some  authors  have  asserted 
it  to  be  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  evidence  is 
strongly  in  support  of  the  former.  ''  Pepsin  like  diastase 
is  rendered  inert  by  a  temperature  of  120°  to  130°  F." 

On  the  deposit  of  food  into  the  stomach  a  movement  of 
translation  is  given  to  it  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscular  coat,  thoroughly  mixing  the  food  with 
the  gastric  juice,  and  as  food  is  digested  it  is  carried  into 
the  intestine  in  the  form  of  chyme. 


Fluid  Extract  of  Ergot  in  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diarrhea 
and  Incontinence  of  Urine.* 

By  Theo.  M.  Wittkamp,  M.  D, 

Case  I.  Charles  E.,  age  5,  came  under  my  charge  No- 
vember 25th,  1876,  for  variola.  During  convalescence  he 
suffered  trom  an  ulcerative  sore  throat  and  two  large  ab- 
scesses of  the  leg.  On  Dec.  27th  he  was  taken  with  diar- 
rhea. He  was  at  this  time  very  anaemic,  and  so  weak  that 
he  was  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed.  The  tongue  was  heavily 
coated  with  a  white  fur;  abdomen  protuberant  and  tym- 
panitic; appetite  poor;  pulse  90,  weak  and  irregular.  He 
had  from  nine  to  twelve  stools  a  day,  the  passages  being 
thin  and  of  a  dark  color.  Ord.  ^  tr.  opii.  camph.  3iij  ; 
mist,  cretae  3ij.  M.  S.  3j  every  three  hours.  Port  wine, 
beef  tea,  and  milk. 

Dec.  28th.     Ten  stools — treatment  continued. 

Jan.  1st.  No  great  change.  Eight  stools  to-day.  Ord. 
It  tr.  opii.  3j  ;  bismuth  subnit.,  pepsin  aa,  3j  ;  aq.  cinna- 
moni  3jss;  spr.  simpl.  3ss.     M.  S.  3J  ;  every  3  hours. 

Jan.  4th.  Great  tenesmus.  Stools  contain  much  mucus. 
Ord.  ol.  ricini. 


*  Reported  for  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News. 
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Jan.  6th.  To-day  the  bowel  is  forced  down  by  the 
straining  efforts.  Ord.  supx)ositories  of  morphia  and  tan- 
nic acid. 

Jan.  10th.  Five  stools  to-day.  Ord.  tannic  acid  in- 
ternally. 

Jan.  13th.  Six  stools.  Ord.  ^  ext.  ergotge  fluid.  3j  ; 
syr.  simp.  3ss;  aquge  dest.  3jss.  M.  S.  3j  every  three 
hours. 

Jan.  15th.  Not  so  much  tenesmus.  Four  stools  yester- 
day.    Treatment  continued. 

Jan.  17th.     One  stool  to-day. 

Jan.  20th.     One  stool  to-day — natural.     Stopped  ergot. 

Jan.  28th.     Discharged  well. 

March  1st.  The  child  is  fat  and  hearty,  and  has  had  no 
return  of  the  diarrhea. 


I 


Case  II.  Mrs.  U.  came  under  treatment  Jan.  19th,  1877, 
for  chronic  diarrhea,  which  she  had  had  for  over  two 
years.  She  was  under  treatment  during  the  entire  period. 
Present  condition :  anaemic  ;  tongue  coated ;  appetite  vari- 
able; has  from  four  to  eight  stools  a  day.  Ord.  bismuth 
and  tr.  opii.     Milk  diet. 

23d.  Six  stools  to-day  Ord.  in  addition  to  the  above, 
acidi  tannici  gr.  iv  every  3  hours. 

24th.    -Five  stools  to-day. 

25th.  Ord.  :^  ext.  ergot  fl.  3iii;  syr.  simp.  3ss;  aquae 
3jss.     M.  S.  3j  every  3  hours. 

29th.     Two  stools. 

30th.  Two  stools.  Has  pain  in  ovarian  region — dis- 
continued the  ergot. 

Feb.  1st.     Four  stools — returned  to  the  ergot. 

Feb.  28th.  Have  not  seen  the  patient  for  four  weeks 
until  to-day.  Says  she  got  well  on  the  last  bottle  of  medi- 
cine, and  now  has  one  perfectly  natural  stool  per  diem. 


Case  HI.  Baby  R.  Had  been  under  treatment  all  sum- 
mer for  entero-colitis. 

Sept.  1st,  1876.  Ord.  fl.  ext.  ergot  gtt.  iij,  every  three 
hours.  At  this  time  the  infant  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  and  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  was  nearly 
continuous. 

Sept.  3d.     Seven  stools. 

Sept.  10th.     One  stool. 
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Sept.  15th.     Discharged  well. 

March  10th,  1877.     No  return  of  the  diarrhea. 


Case  IV.  June,  1876,  Mrs.  G.,  age  48.  Troubled  with 
incontinence  of  urine.  Ord.  fl.  ext.  ergot  gtt.  v  four  times 
a  day,  with  instructions  to  pass  her  urine  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Patient  was  discharged  entirely  recovered  after 
fourteen  days  of  treatment. 


Cases  V  and  VI.  Mrs.  B.  brought  her  two  children 
to  my  office,  one  aged  two  years,  the  other  four.  Both 
wet  the  bed  every  night.  Much  treatment  and  many  ap- 
pliances had  been  tried  but  without  benefit.  Ord.  fl.  ext. 
ergot  gtt.  iij.  ter  in  die.  In  the  next  week  the  children  wet 
the  bed  three  times.  In  three  weeks  they  were  entirely 
cured. 

I  have  used  the  ergot  in  two  other  cases  of  enuresis 
with  success. 


*  Gleanings. 


Purpurea  Hemorrhagica. — In  his  investigations  on  the 
use  of  ergot  in  purpurea,  Dr.  Duncan  Bulkley  contributes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  He 
reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  benefit  from  the 
use  of  ergot  is  prompt  ani  gratifying.  Dr.  Bulkley  claims 
that  in  purpurea  the  action  of  ergot  is  very  manifest, 
causing  immediate  cessation  of  the  cutaneous  and  other 
hemorrhages.  He  prefers  the  hypodermic  method  of 
administeaing  either  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  or  of 
ergotin ;  of  the  former,  ten  to  thirty  minims ;  of  the  latter, 
two  to  four  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides  and  Chloral  in  Enuresis. — Dr. 
George  N.  Nonette,  of  New  Orleans,  writes  to  the  A7ner- 
ican  PrciGtitioneT^  stating  that  he  has  found  a  combin- 
ation of  tincture  of  cantharides  and  chloral  extremely  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  enuresis,  as  it  re-establishes  the 
tonicity  of  the  vesical  sphincter,  and  modifies  the  exces- 
sive sensibility  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  Can- 
tharides, in  appropriate  doses,  will  relieve  the  strangury 
often  present  in  cystitis.  The  chloral  considerably  mocl- 
ifies  the  action  of  the  cantharides. 
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Do  Beer  Drinkers  Have  Phthisis? — ^We  can  call  to 
mind  several  instances  in  which  the  free  administration 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  phthisis,  and  no  doubt  there  are  manj^ 
practitioners  whose  experience  has  led  them  to  form  a 
similar  favorable  opinion  of  tliem.  Apropos  of  this 
question  of  the  utility  or  not  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
in  phthisis,  it  has  been  supposed  that  publicans  are  pecul- 
iarly exempt  from  this  disease.  Many  years  ago,  Dr. 
Adkinson,  physician  to  the  Wakefield  Dispensary,  pub- 
lished some  observations  on  the  ''  Comparative  Exemption 
of  Publicans  from  Phthisis,"  in  which  he  showed  a  gen- 
eral mortality  in  the  above  town,  among  adults,  from 
]3hthisis,  of  rather  less  than  1  in  3,  and  in  publicans  1  in 
12|.  "  Now,"  he  says,  "allowing  great  latitude  for  mis- 
takes, still  the  mortality  by  phthisis,  in  publicans,  is 
comparatively  small.  What  a  more  extensive  investigation 
would  prove  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  there  is  here 
sufficient  to  demand  further  inquires." — Medical  Press 
and  Circular. 

The  Voices  of  Animals. — Professor  Landois,  of  Freiburg, 
says  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.^  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  interesting  work  on  the  ^^  Voices  of  Animals," 
which  aff'ords  additional  evidence  of  the  universality  of 
vocal  sounds  among  the  lower  forms  of  animals,  including 
the  mollusca.  The  author  considers  it  as  beyond  allques- 
tion  that  ants  possess  a  vocal  speech,  inappreciable  by  hu- 
man ears,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  exercise  those  high- 
er mental  faculties  to  which  they  owe  the  development  of 
the  advanced  social  organization  wiiich  they  exhibit  m 
their  communities. 

Basedow's  Disease  in  a  Child. — Chovsteck  describes 
(Medizinskoie  Obozreinie,  April,  1876),  a  case  of  Base- 
dow's disease  occurring  in  a  girl,  12  years  of  age,  whose 
parents  had  always  been  healthy.  The  patient  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  though  she  was  paler  than  her  sisters. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  the  child  gradu- 
ally became  more  pallid,  readily  became  fatigued,  and 
frequently  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest.  One  month 
previous  to  entering  the  hospital,  her  mother  noticed  a 
swelling  of  the  neck  and  projection  of  the  eyes.  Car- 
diophthalmus  was  never  noticed.  On  entering  the 
hospital  Dr.   Chovsteck  noticed  a  remarkable  protrusion 
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of  the  eyeballs ;  the  superior  palpebras  were  removed 
two  or  three  lines  from  the  cornea,  and  did  not  follow 
completely  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  upward  and 
downward ;  the  pupils  were  moderately  dilated  and  reacted. 
The  carotid  and  thyroid  arteries  were  dilated,  and  pul- 
sated more  strongly  than  usual.  The  thyroid  gland  was 
remarkably  increased  in  size  ;  the  cardiac  impulse  was 
strong,  and  extended  over  several  intercostal  spaces.  The 
heart-sounds  were  normal.  Other  organs  healthy.  The 
patient  was  treated  several  days  with  a  weak  continuous 
current,  three  minutes  at  each  seance.  No  improvement 
noticed.  There  was  a  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
probably  due  to  hypertrox3hy  of  the  right  ventricle. — JSF. 
Y.  Med.  Jour. 

Extirpation  of  the  Rectu^i. — Recently,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis  performed  extirpation 
of  the  rectum  for  epithelial  cancer.  Three  inches  of  the 
entire  diameter  of  the  rectum  was  removed,  including 
the  sphincter  and  anus.  One  straight  incision  was  made 
from  the  coccyx  along  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  the 
rectum  was  dissected  Irom  the  urethra,  prostrate  and  base 
of  the  bladder,  drawn  down  and  excised.  Less  than  an 
ounce  of  blood  was  lost,  and  the  patient,  at  last  accounts, 
was  doing  well.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  third  time  this 
operation  has  been  performed  in  America,  although  Bill- 
roth, of  Vienna,  has  familiarized  it  to  the  German  pro- 
fession. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — This  celebrated  obelisk,  which 
was  many  y^ars  ago  presented  to  the  English  nation,  is 
about  to  be  removed  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  expense  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  borne,  it  is  stated,  by  "  a  distinguished  and 
public-spirited  surgeon,"  who  does  not  wish  his  name  made 
public  till  the  work  is  accomplished.  It  is  stated  also 
that  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  is  the  public-spirited  surgeon 
aforesaid. 

Torsion  of  Arteries. — M.  Tillaux,  before  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  on  the  torsion  of  arteries, 
in  which  the  following  conclusions  were  reached  : 
.  1.  Torsion  is  ai)plicable  to  arteries  of  all  calibers,  and 
more  especially  to  large  arteries. 

2.  One  pair  of  forceps  only  is  necessary  for  the^opera- 
tion,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  artery. 
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3.  The  artery  ought  to  be  seized  with  the  forceps 
obliquely,  and  not  in  'its  continuity,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
thoroughly  include  in  the  fangs  of  the  forceps  the  three 
coats  in  their  entire  width. 

4.  Torsion  ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  complete 
detachment  of  the  jDart  seized  by  the  forceps. 

5.  The  turning  back  {refoulement)  of  the  tunics  toward 
the  heart,  advised  by  Amussat,  and  the  limited  torsion 
recommended  by  Amussat  and  the  English  surgeons  are 
useless. 

6.  Torsion  is  applicable  to  atheromatous  or  inflamed 
arteries.  It  is  a  valuable  means  for  checking  hemorrhage 
at  the  bottom  of  wounds. 

7.  It  favors  the  immediate  union  of  wounds  by  the 
absence  of  all  foreign  bodies. 

8.  There  is  as  much  safety  against  primary  hemorrhage 
with  torsion  as  with  the  ligature. 

9.  It  afl'ords  greater  safety  against  secondary  hemor- 
rhage than  does  the  ligature. 

Iodoform  Ointment  in  Burns. — Of  all  local  applications 
in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  iodoform,  prepared  with 
extract  of  conium  and  spermaceti  ointment,  with  a  small 
portion  of  carbolic  acid,  appears  to  meet  the  several 
indications  best.  This  agent  acts  as  a  certain  and  most 
effective  sedative  on  the  painful  and  irritable  exposed 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  antisej)tic.  It  reduces 
irrition,  inflammation,  and  suppuration,  when  in  excess, 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  converts  a  most  painful  and 
irritable  wound  into  one  comparatively  painless  with 
promptness.  This  remedy  is  also  an  excellent  promotive 
of  healthy  action  and  of  the  healing  process.  I  have 
experimented  with  iodoform  ointment  in  these  cases 
repeatedly,  and  always  with  the  same  pleasant  result. 
The  use  of  this  preparation  has  another  advantage;  it 
renders  the  constant  use  of  anodynes  unnecessary.  The 
following  formula  has  been  the  best. 

^     lodoformi,  .    -      .     -      .     .     _     3ij. 

Unguent,  cetacei,      -     -     -     -     3i. 

Ext.  conii,      ------     3jss. 

Acid,  carbol,     -----      gtt.  x.   M. 
This  ointment  is  spread  twice  daily  on  soft  linen,  and 
applied  over  the  inflamed  surface,  and  then  enveloped 
in  oil  silk.     No  other  dressing  is  necessary.     The  only 
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objection  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  is  its  peculiar  odor. 
In  those  cases  of  burns  attended  with  great  dryness  of 
surface  from  destruction  of  vitality  and  want  of  exhala- 
tion, the  wound,  before  being  covered  with  the  iodoform 
ointment,  should  be  coated  over  with  the  common  lini- 
mentum  calcis.  This  affords  a  soft  and  moist  dressing, 
which  in  nowise  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  iodoform. 
— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

Court  Appointments. — The  vacancy  caused  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Sir  William  Ferguson,  Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to  the  (cjueen,  has  been  conferred  on  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  the  appointment  of  Sergeant-Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  her  Majesty  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Pr^scott  G. 
Hewett,  F.  R.  S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons: and  Mr.  Eric  Eichsen,  F.  R.  S.,  has  been  appointed 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

New  Instrument  in  Diagnosis. — Dr.  Edgar  Holden,  of 
Newark,  introduces  in  the  Neio  York  Medical  Record  a 
new  instrument  for  the  early  detection  of  disease  of  the 
lungs  when  the  symptoms  may  be  shown.  It  consists  of 
a  soft  rubber  tube,  |  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter  and 
two  feet  long,  with  simple  end  pieces  of  thin  metal. 
AV'hen  blown  into  with  a  little  force  a  rushing  noise  is  pro- 
duced at  its  extremity.  Forced  inspiration  gives  the  same 
sound.  The  ear  of  the  physician  being  applied  to  the 
chest,  the  patient  is  directed  to  respire  through  the  tube. 
The  respiratory  murmur  is  singularly  magnified.  The 
exaggeration  of  the  internal  sounds  in  their  persons  is 
such  that  comparison  of  the  two  sides  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent misinterpretation.  Local  considerations  and  sound 
cavities  are  easily  detected.  The  instrument  is  called  a 
^'  resonator." 

New  Thermo-Cautery. — Dr.  Paquelin  {Lancet^  January 
20)  has  devised  a  new  apparatus  for  thermocautery, 
which  is  simple,  handy  and  efficient.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  handle,  insulated  with  wood  to  protect  the  hands 
from  the  heat,  and  is  furnished  with  movable  platinum 
heads,  corresponding  in  form  to  the  cautery  irons  found 
generally  useful.  Into  these  cauteries,  which  are  hollow, 
after  they  have  been  heated  to  blackness  in  the  flame  of 
a  spirit  lamp,  a  blast  of  benzoline  vapor  is  introduced  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  spray  bellows,  which  at  once  raises 
Vol.  YI.— 26 
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to  and  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  vivid  incandescence. 
The  heat  thus  produced  can  be  kept  up  for  an  indefinite 
time  by  slightly  compressing  the  bellows  occasionally. — 
Med.  Record, 
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The  Microscopist.     A  Manual  of  Microscopy  and  Compen- 
dium of  the  Microscopic  Sciences,  Micro-Mineralogy, 
Micro-Chemistry,  Biology,  Histology,  and  Pathological 
Histology.    Third  edition.    Ke-written  and  greatly  im- 
proved.    205  illustrations.     By  J.  H.  Wythe,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Microscopy  and  Biology  in  the  Medical 
College  of  the  Pacific,  iSan  Francisco.     8vo.     pp.  259. 
1877.     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     Cincin- 
nati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 
As  the  microscope  becomes  more  and  more  popular, 
works  upon  the  microscope  increase  in  number.     The  list 
of  them  is  already  large.     Among  the  most  valuable  are 
those  of  Carpenter,  Beales'  two  large  works,  Hogg,  Que- 
kett,   Frey,   Harley   &   Brown,   Oarke,   Cooke,   Donkin, 
"The    Micrographic     Dictionary,"    Schafer,    Macdonald, 
Schrack.     The  work  before  us  of  Prof.  Wythe  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  any  of  them. 

Prof.  Wythe's  work  will  l3e  found  especially  advanta- 
geous to  those  whose  means  will  not  afford  them  to  possess 
many  works  on  the  subject  of  microscopy.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  department,  but  embraces  quite  a 
number,  as  the  microscope  in  mineralogy  and  geology, 
in  chemistry,  in  biology,  in  vegetable  histology  and  bot- 
any, in  zoology,  in  animal  histology,  in  practical  medicine 
and  pathology.  Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  chapters 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  microscope,  object  glasses, 
eye-pieces,  microscopic  accessories,  etc. 

We  can  very  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  microscopy.  With  this  work  and  a 
good  microscope,  like  Bausch  &  Lomb's  student's  micro- 
scope, costing  but  $50,  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  things  of  a  world  before  unseen  of  the 
most  enchanting  character,  and  which  will  yield  him 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  value.  Even  with  Bausch  & 
Lomb's  thirty  dollar  microscope  a  very  large  portion  de- 
scribed in  the  work  can  be  studied. 
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The  fact  that  the  work  has  reached  a  third  edition  is 
evidence  that  it  is  held  in  high  esteem.  In  preparing  this 
last  edition,  we  are  informed  that  the  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  re- written,  which  has  resulted  in  some 
enlargement  of  it,  although  it  has  been  the  effort  to  con 
centrate  the  material  into  the  smallest  compass  consistent 
with  perspicuity. 

Prof.  Wythe  cannot  be  a  very  attentive  reader  of  the 
Medical  News,  or  he  would  certainly  have  exhibited  him- 
self rather  more  abreast  of  the  present  knowledge  of  what 
modern  objectives  are  capable  of  performing  in  the  way 
of  resolving  power,  and  would  not  have  mentioned  as  a 
feat  that  Hartnack's  No.  10  immersion  system  had  re- 
solved the  15th  band  of  Nobert's  test  plate,  and  that  Dr. 
Woodward  had  resolved  the  lines  of  amphipleura  pel- 
lucida  with  Powell  &  Lealand's  ^igth  immersion,  "  using 
oblique  sunlight  through  a  solution  of  ammonia-sulphate  of 
copper."  The  News  long  ago  announced  that  Mr.  Tolles,  of 
this  country,  makes  a  ^th  that  will  resolve  the  nineteenth 
band  of  Nobert ;  and  a  i-th  and  ^th  that  will  exhibit  the 
lines  of  a.  pellucida  by  simple  lamplight.  The  News 
would  also  have  told  him  that  the  S.  F.  M.  S.,  to  which 
his  book  is  dedicated,  has  a  yi^th  which  will  do  the  latter. 


I 


The  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  ''  Challenger." — 
Voyages  over  many  Seas,  Scenes  in  Many  Lands.  Bj^ 
W.  J.  J.  Spry,  K.  N.,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  12 
mo.,  pp.  388.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cin- 
cinnati :  K.  Clarke  &  Co.     1877. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  important  objects  for 
which  H.  M.  S.  Challenger  was  ]3laced  at  the  disposal  of 
a  scientific  staff  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Chas.  Wyville 
Thompson,  F.  K.  S.,  the  gratifying  results  obtained  by  the 
full  investigation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  information  gathered  by  visits  to  distant  lands 
very  rarely  explored,  render  the  cruise  of  the  Challenger 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  whole  public — 
scientific  and  general. 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  this  narrative  will  be 
the  vast  extent  traversed  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
which  admits  of  the  combination  in  this  volume  of  the 
general  outline  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations 
and  tribes  rarely  visited,  and  descriptions  of  scenery  under 
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every  condition  or  temperature,  from  the  fiery  tropics  to 
tlie  ice-bound  Antarctic  regions,  thus  combining  in  the 
work  a  fund  of  information  that  has  been  brouglit  together 
through  special  aid  of  the  British  government,  granted  to 
the  committee  of  the  royal  society,  and  now  dedicated  to 
the  public  use. 

The  Challenger  was  placed  in  commission  15th  Nov., 
1872,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  upon  a  voyage  of 
scientific  discovery  and  deep-sea  explorations  in  the  At- 
lantic, Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans,  descending  into  the 
Southern  or  Antarctic  ocean  as  far  as  the  ice  would 
permit.  There  were  provided  numerous  instruments  for 
dissection  and  microscopic  observation;  long  tubes  for 
preserving  rare  specimens ;  harpoons,  and  many  ingenious 
devices  for  entrapping  and  securing  larger  game  than  the 
dredge  could  possibly  furnish. 

The  work  was  written  for  popular  reading,  but  the 
scientist,  too,  will  find  it  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acter.    We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

In  some  future  issue  we  will  give  some  of  the  scientific 
results  of  the  explorations. 


Editorial. 


Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Philadelphia. 
— This  organization  believing  that  among  many  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  there  are  women  who 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  drinking,  who  would  gladly 
be  delivered  from  this  temptation,  yet  have  not  the 
courage  in  themselves  to  reform,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  a  home  for  the  reception  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  place  themselves  under  restraint,  and 
where  their  physical  condition  will  be  cared  for  by  a 
resident  female  physician.  Dr.  A.  V.  Scott,  who  makes  an 
especial  study  of  these  cases.  The  Home  is  to  be  exclu- 
sively for  a  class  of  women  for  whom  the  other  reforma- 
tory iiomes  of  cities  would  be  entirely  unsuitable. 

Payinent  for  board  and  medical  attendance  is  modified 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

It  is  desired  that  patients  remain  in  the  Home  for  three 
months,  as  making  the  effectual  work  of  reform  more 
sure,     it  will  be  the  effort  to  make  the  Home  as  com- 
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fortable  and  attractive  as  possible,  having  lectures  and 
entertainments  certain  evenings  in  the  week. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  at  the  Home, 
No.  220  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

President — Miss  Sarah  Cadbury,  1530  Cherrv  Street. 

SecTetary—Mx^.  H.  M.  Troth,  2018  Kace  Street. 


Eemoval  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Ear. — Let  the 
surgeon  take  six  inches,  or  as  much  as  he  pleases — it  is 
always  handy  and  plenty  of  it — of  horse  hair,  double  it 
into  a  loop ;  then  having  the  patient  placed  on  his  side, 
pass  the  loop  into  the  ear  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  turn  it 
gently,  and  at  the  first  or  second  withdrawal  the  foreign 
body  will  come  out  in  the  looj).  It  gives  no  pain  and 
cannot  do  damage. 


Choosing  a  Physician. — ''To  choose  a  physician,"  as 
Lady  Mountcashel  has  well  remarked,  "  one  should  be 
half  a  physician  one's  self;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  with 
many,  the  best  plan  which  a  mother  of  a  family  can  adopt 
is  to  select  a  man  whose  education  has  been  suitable  to 
his  profession,  whose  habits  of  life  are  such  as  prove  that 
he  continues  to  acquire  both  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  who  is  neither  a  bigot  in  old  opinions  nor  an 
enthusiast  in  new;  and,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  fashion- 
able doctor  of  the  day.  A  little  attention  in  making  the 
necessary  inquiries  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  requisites 
here  specified ;  to  which  should  be  added  what  are  usually 
found  in  medical  men  of  real  worth — those  qualities  which 
may  serve  to  render  him  an  agreeable  companion ;  for  the 
family  physician  should  always  be  the  family  friend." 


American  Gynecological  Society. — The  second  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  Boston,  on  May 
30th.  The  annual  address  will  be  read  by  the  President^ 
Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York. 


Union  Medicate  et  Scientifique  du  Norde  ete.j  is  the 
name  of  the  new  journal  published  in  Eheims.  It  is 
issued  monthly.     Price  six   francs. 


Kesignations  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Schools. — 
Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith  has  resigned  the  professorship  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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and  Dr.  B.  Howard  Rand  that  of  chemistry  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College.  We  understand  that  the  vacancies 
thus  created  will  not  be  filled  immediately,  so  that  time 
may  be  afforded  to  gentlemen  who  desire  to  become  can- 
didates to  make  known  their  qualifications. 


Kentucky  State  Medical  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  Louisville,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Gaines,  of  Hopkinsville,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President,  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell,  Jr.,  of  Louisville ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Drs.  J.  Dismukes,  of  Mayfield,  and  W.  B.  Rod- 
man, of  Frankfort.  Frankfort  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  meeting  in  1878. 


Office  Practice. — The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Journal  writes :  ''  Some  of  us  have 
this  week  been  newly  taught  a  lesson  not  to  be  easily 
forgotten.  I  was  one  of  the  victims.  A  colored  man 
came  to  my  office  with  the  request  that  I  would  visit  a 
lady  who  was  ill.  I  agreed  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  At 
that  hour  I  was  detained  by  office  patients.  The  man 
came  again  to  request  me  to  hasten.  I  went  soon  after  to 
the  house  to  which  he  had  directed  me.  No  such  lady  as 
the  man  had  named  was  known  at  this  house,  and  I  learned 
that  I  was  the  fourth  physician  who  had  called  upon  a 
similar  errand.  Returning  to  my  office  in  a  frame  of  mind 
common  to  dyspeptics,  I  was  told  that  shortly  after  I  Avent 
out  the  man  had  come  a  third  time,  saying  that  he  had 
met  me,  and  that  I  had  sent  him  to  my  office  to  await  my 
return,  which  would  be  in  half  an  hour.  The  servant,  de- 
ceived by  his  plausible  manner,  admitted  him.  His  stay 
was  very  brief.  He  took  property  to  the  value  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  went  at  once  to  our  detective 
police,  described  the  property,  and  the  officers  vindicated 
the  high  reputation  of  Mayor  Stokely's  police  system  by 
placing  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  the  stolen  articles 
in  my  possession  within  fifteen  hours.  The  thief  had 
made  use  of  a  pawnbroker,  m  whose  shop  the  recovered 
property  was  found.  Other  physicians  have  been  likewise 
victimized,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know,.  This  is  a 
common  form  of  thieving  in  Philadelphia,  so  that  the 
stringent  rule  of  doctors'  houses  is  that  not  a  soul,  even 
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though  he  be  a  bishop,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  office 
during  the  absence  of  the  physician,  unless  the  servant 
keeps  guard." 

The  Filaria  H^metica. — MM.  Galeb  and  Pourquier 
have  recently  set  on  foot  a  series  of  investigations  in  the 
hope  of  clearing  up  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  nematoid 
worms  in  the  blood  of  dogs.  Among  the  autopsies  per- 
formed with  this  end  was  that  of  a  bitch  with  pup,  whose 
heart  was  found  crammed  with  adult  filaria.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  blood  of  this  dog  revealed,  as  is  usual,  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  the  embryos  of  filaria.  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  investigators,  however,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  also  revealed  the 
presence  of  many  of  these  embryos.  This  important  ob- 
servation, in  their  opinion,  demonstrates  that  the  embryos 
of  the  filaria,  which  swim  about  in  the  blood  of  the  bitch, 
and  are  provided  with  a  delicate,  pointed  extremity,  are 
able  to  pierce  the  tissues  of  the  uterus  and  make  their 
way  into  the  foetal  placenta,  whence  they  are  swept  away 
by  the  sanguineous  current  of  the  foetus.  This  explana- 
tion, founded  upon  a  positive  observation,  destroys  com- 
pletely the  theory  of  a  verminous  diathesis  and  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  sought 
to  explain  the  genesis  of  these  haematozoa. 

C.  Davaine,  in  his  Traite  des  Entozoaires^  says  that 
the  nematoid  worms,  which  circulate  in  all  the  vessels  of 
certain  dogs,  are  probably  the  larvas  of  the  filaria  has- 
matica.  MM.  Galeb  and  Pourquier  say  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  of  this.  When  after  a  careful 
dissection,  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  genital 
apparatus  of  the  adult  female  of  the  filaria  haematica  is 
made,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  development  of  the  egg  and 
the  embryo  in  the  ovary ;  free  embryos,  j)erfectly  similar 
to  those  which  circulate  in  the  blood,  are  always  found  in 
the  oviducts.  The  female  of  the  filaria  haematica  is  there- 
fore viviparous.  It  is  the  belief  of  these  observers  that 
the  embryos  are  never  found  in  the  blood  of  dogs,  unless 
adult  filaria  be  at  the  same  time  present  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Hence 
the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  may  be  made  during  life  from 
the  examination  of  a  drop  of  the  blood. 

The  female  of  the  filaria  may  attain  a  length  of  twelve 
and  a  half  inches.     The  male  is  smaller  and  more  delicate; 
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it  may  be  six  inches  in  length.  More  than  a  hundred 
may  be  present  in  tlie  same  animal.  Frequently  they 
cause  no  symptoms  at  all ;  sometimes  the  symptoms  are 
intermittent,  and  in  other  cases  they  cause  dropsies  or 
other  affections  which  prove  fatal. 


A  New  Medical  Journal. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the 
first  number  of  a  new  medical  journal,  commenced  at 
Baltimore,  entitled  the  Maryland  Medical  Journal^  and 
edited  by  Drs.  H.  E.  T.  Manning  and  T.  A.  Ashby.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  valuable  articles,  and  gives  promise  of 
being  ably  conducted. 

A  New  Dispensatory. — We  are  pleased  to  observe  the 
announcement  that  Dr.  Stille  and  Professor  Maisch  have 
for  some  years  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
Dispensatory.  From  the  eminent  fitness  of  these  gentle- 
men there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  of 
value  to  both  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions. 
Some  friends  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  ''  National 
Dispensatory,"  on  which  Professors  Stille  and  Maisch 
are  engaged,  has  any  connection  with  the  project  of 
Dr.  Squibb. 

Award  to  Messrs.  Billing,  Clapp,  &  Co.,  Boston. — The 
undersigned,  having  examined  the  products  herein  de- 
scribed, respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission  for  Award,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  namely: — 

A  very  fine  display  of  Chemicals,  especially  carbolic 
acid,  propylamine  [trimethy famine],  chloride  of  propy- 
lamine, and  also  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemicals,  such  as 
citrates  of  iron  and  quinia,  citrates  of  iron  and  manganese, 
citrates  of  bismuth  and  ammoninm,  pyrophosphate  of 
iron,  bromide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  ammonium,  chro- 
mic acid,  valerianic  acid,  and  manj^  others.  Commended 
for  fine  display  and  excellence  of  chemicals. 

F.  A.  Genth. 
[Signature  of  the  Judge.] 

Appi'oval  of  Group  of  Judges. 

J.  Lawrence  Smith.     F.  Kuhlman.     Charles  A.  Joy. 
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Notes  of  Treatment. 

By  R.  B.  Elderdice,  M.  A.,  McKnightstown,  Pa. 
CEREBRO-SPINAL    MENINGITIS. 

Patient,  a  girl,  aged  12  years,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
vomiting,  followed  by  a  convulsive  attack.  When  seen 
a  few  hours  later,  was  suiFering  extremely  from  pain  in 
spine  and  head,  somewhat  delirious,  with  considerable 
retraction  of  head  and  spine,  rigidity  of  abdominal  mus- 
cles. Four  fatal  cases  of  this  disease  having  recently 
occurred  in  that  neighborhood  in  the  hands  of  three  dif- 
ferent practitioners,  I  at  once  concluded  it  was  my  turn 
to  furnish  the  fifth.  Knowing,  from  conversation  with  one 
of  the  attendants  upon  tiie  other  cases,  that  they  had  all 
been  treated  with  c[uinia,  in  large  doses,  with  opium  and 
alcoholic  stimulants,  ice  to  the  spine,  and  free  mercurial 
purging,  I  avoided  that  medication,  and  prescribed  I^  tr. 
capsici;  fl.  ext.  gelsem;  aa  f.  3ij.  M. — Dose,  eight  drops 
every  four  hours,  alternated  with  potass,  bromid.  gr.  x. 
every  four  hours.  Applied  sinapisms  whole  length  of 
spine,  and  to  calves  of  legs,  and  cold  water  to  head. 
When  any  indications  of  approaching  convulsions,  gave 
chloral  in  doses  of  gr.  xv.  to  xx. — also  same  quantity  each 
evening  to  secure  sleep.  No  further  convulsions,  nor  any 
vomiting  after  the  second  day  of  above  treatment.  Im- 
provement was  gradual,  the  opisthotonos  and  dilated 
pupils  being  the  principal  objective  symptoms,  aside  from 
debility,  during  the  second  week  of  the  illness.  Patient 
not  seen  after  the  second  week,  but  was  kept  on  pil. 
phosphor,  comp.,  and  made  a  good  recovery,  the  conva- 
lescence being  slow.  In  a  case  recently  reported  in  the 
YoL.  yi.— 27 
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British  Medical  Journal^  the  patient,  a  boy,  aged  6 
years,  recovered  under  hydrarg.  cum  creta  gr.  j.  every 
four  hours,  for  a  few  days,  then  three  times  a  day,  with 
potass,  iodid.  gr.  ij.;  potass,  bromid.  grs.  iij.  three  times  a 
day,  and  ferri  iodid.  and  ol.  morrhuae  during  convales- 
cence. 

Tr.  capsici,  while  acting  as  sedative  to  nervous  system, 
has  good  effect  in  checking  vomiting;  the  gelsemin., 
while  being  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  aids  the  capsic. 
in  its  stimulant  effect.  Capsic.  and  gelsemin.  are  among 
our  best  remedies  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  have  frequently  been  used  with  marked 
benefit  in  spinal  irritation  and  in  sub-acute  and  chronic 
meningitis. 

CHRONIC  OVARITIS. 

This,  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  complaints  for  a 
young  physician  to  treat,  (as  well  as  for  some  older  ones,) 
is  rather  frequently  met  with — more  so  in  some  localities 
than  in  others,  I  believe,  and  usually  occurs  in  young 
unmarried  women  of  nervous  or  nervo-bilious  tempera- 
ment, and  is  undoubtedly  frequently  connected  with  some 
degree  of  hysteria. 

After  treating  a  few  cases,  unsatisfactorily  to  myself, 
(and  them,  too,  I  suppose,)  I  began  the  use  of  fl.  ext.  gel- 
sem.  gtt.  X.,  with  ammon.  bromid.  gr.  x.  to  xv.,  morning 
and  evening;  and  have  yet  to  prescribe  these  remedies  for 
the  case  that  was  not  materially  improved  or  entirely 
cured  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Dysmenorrhea,  or  other  complications  require  their  ap- 
propriate treatment.  Many  cases  of  so-called  ovaritis, 
(sub-acute  or  chronic,)  are  of  a  neuralgic  character,  and 
i3enefited  by  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  and  ergot, 
(fl.  ext.  in  small  doses.). 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS. 

During  the  past  year  three  well  marked  cases  of  this 
disease  occurred  in  my  practice. 

One  followed  an  abortion,  at  tenth  week,  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  had  been  alarming,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual 
termination  described  in  "the  books,"  suppurated;  was 
lanced  in  the  popliteal  space,  and  again  a  few  days  later 
at  inner  side  of  ankle,  more  than  a  quart  of  pus  being 
evacuated  from  each  incision. 

In  the  second  case,  five  weeks  had  elapsed  from  date  of 
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the  confinement,  when  disease  appeared,  and  in  this  case 
hemorrhage  had  been  profuse  after  delivery. 

In  third  case,  the  disease  occurred  three  weeks  after 
delivery,  in  case  of  entire  placenta  pr<^via  in  primipara, 
in  which  the  operation  of  turning  the  child  had  been  per- 
formed while  the  patient  was  under  chloroform,  and  in 
which  there  had  been  excessive  loss  of  blood  from  repeated 
tioodings  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  gestation,  as  well 
as  during  labor,  before  sufficient  relaxation  to  admit  of 
operative  interference.  These  cases  seem  to  uphold  the 
theory  that  excessive  loss  of  blood  is  predisposing,  if  not 
remotely,  an  exciting  cause  of  this  disease. 

The  treatment  in  all  the  cases  was  turpentine  stupes, 
and  warm  water  dressing, — opium  sufficient  to  subdue 
pain  and  calm  nervous  irritation,  good  nourishing  diet, 
with  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  symptoms  and  condition 
of  patient  required.  Nature  is  probably  our  best  aid  in 
these  cases. 

PUERPERAL    MANIA. 

A  lady,  aged  32,  mother  of  four  children,  was  delivered 
of  her  fifth  child,  28th  Feb.,  1876,  and  two  days  later  be- 
came furiously  maniacal,  and  unmanageable,  having  hom- 
icidal tendencies.  Sixteen  months  previously,  on  birth  of 
her  fourth  child,  she  suffered  similar  attack,  but  not  so 
severe  in  character,  for  which  she  had  been  treated  with 
chloral  and  potass,  bromid.,  with  excellent  results. 

In  last  attack,  these  remedies  failed  to  be  of  much  use, 
and  tr.  lupulin,  in  f3ij  doses,  with  fl.  ext.  gelsem.  gtt.  viij. 
was  given  every  two,  three  or  four  hours,  as  needed  to 
produce  calmative  effect.  In  couple  days  these  medi- 
cines seemed  to  lose  their  benficial  effect.  Patient  was 
now  freely  purged  by  calomel  and  fl.  ext.  senna ;  the 
nucha  freely  blistered,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  i  gr. 
morphia  with  tinct.  aconit.  rad.  gtt.  j.  were  used  morning 
and  evening,  with  the  effect  of  controlling  the  maniacal 
excitement,  though  producing  rather  an  unpleasant  de- 
gree of  narcotism  the  first  few  doses,  which,  however, 
passed  by  safely,  and  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
having  been  deranged  about  ten  days. 

The  probability  is  that  another  attack  may  be  recorded 
in  my  case  book  ere  long. 

This  patient's  father  was  insane  for  a  short  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  but  seems  perfectly  recovered. 
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Treatment  of  Paralyzed  Muscles  by  Elastic  Relaxation. 

By  John  Van  Bibber,  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  new  vigor  seems  to  have 
been  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  I  deem 
it  peculiarly  fit  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this  Society 
some  observations  which  have  lately  been  made  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  muscles  in  various  forms  of  paralysis. 

And  I  do  so  more  willingly,  because  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  morbid  conditions  ot  the  muscular  system  have  up 
to  this  time  been  too  little  investigated,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  nosology 
of  muscular  diseases  will  be  very  materially  increased. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  muscular  tissue 
constitutes  nearly  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  human 
body,  or  according  to  Ranke  45,  and  that  the  process  of 
nutrition  and  assimilation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  system,  we  must  be  impressed  with  the  important 
influence  which,  either  in  health  or  disease,  this  large 
mass  of  tissue  exerts  on  the  economy.  Indeed,  Flint,  in 
his  Physiology^  vol.  ii,  p.  449,  says,  "  that  the  condition  of 
the  muscular  system  is  an  almost  unfailing  evidence  of 
the  general  state  of  the  body.-'  To  show  clearly  the 
practical  importance  of  the  theory  which  I  shall  here  en- 
deavor to  develop,  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
briefly  to  the  anatomy  of  muscular  fibre,  in  order  more 
intelligently  to  explain  the  curative  action  of  elastic  re- 
laxation applied  to  paralyzed  muscles. 

According  to  Flint,  voluntary  muscles  are  made  up  of 
a  great  number,  of  microscopic  fibres,  called  primitive  mus- 
cular fasciculi.  The  structure  of  these  fasciculi  is  complex, 
but  they  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into  fibrillae,  and 
transversely  into  disks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  as  to  what,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  ultimate 
anatomical  element  of  muscular  tissue.  A  primitive  mus- 
cular fasciculus  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  muscle,  and 
varies  much  in  size  in  different  individuals.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  smaller  in  young  persons  and  females  than  in 
adult  males.  As  a  muscle  is  better  developed,  so  the 
fasciculi  increase  in  size,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this 
fact,  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  any  new  elements, 
that  we  have  the  enlargement  of  a  muscle  under  constant 
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exercise.  These  fasciculi  are  gathered  into  bandies  and 
surrounded  by  connective  tissue ;  and  a  certain  aggrega- 
tion of  bundles  so  formed  constitutes  a  muscle. 

The  circulation  in  muscles  is  very  abundant,  and  the 
capillary  vessels  are  arranged  somewhat  peculiarly,  and 
are  the  smallest  in  the  whole  body.  According  to  Kolliker, 
when  distended  with  blood,  they  are  from  ^  ^^^  q tlis  to 
g^L^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  empty  their 
diameter  is  from  ^  q^q  q  ths  to  ^^^^^ths  of  an  inch.  The  cap- 
illaries are  distributed  to  each  primitive  fasciculus,  and 
their  long  diameter  follows  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

Now,  it  is  evident  from  this  anatomical  construction, 
that  the  diameter  of  these  vessels  is  much  influenced  by 
the  position  of  the  muscle.  If  it  be  relaxed,  the  diameter 
of  the  capillaries  would  be  greater ;  if  it  be  stretched  to  any 
extent,  the  diameter  would  be  very  materially  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  the  con- 
traction of  a  muscle  the  circulation  is  also  influenced  to 
some  degree ;  but  as  that  is  not  of  as  much  importance  in 
this  discussion,  it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  fact. 

I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  muscle 
is  so  formed,  its  fibre  and  circulation  so  arranged,  that  it 
cannot  remain  in  a  fixed  position,  contracted,  relaxed,  or 
stretched,  for  any  length  of  time  without  suffering  grave 
disturbances  in  its  nutrition.  Movement  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of  mus- 
cle, and  hence  we  can  readily  infer  that  a  certain  amount 
of  motion»is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  component 
parts  of  this  tissue.  Even  a  perfectly  relaxed  position, 
with  the  antagonistic  muscles  acting  normally,  1  do  not 
think  could  long  be  sustained  without  some  interference 
to  the  circulation.  If  then  a  healthy  muscle  depends  to 
such  an  extent  upon  the  movement  for  the  integrity  of  its 
condition,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  loss  of  motion 
of  paral3^zed  muscles  is  not  an  unimportant  factor  in  their 
degeneration. 

Therefore  in  some  forms  of  paralysis,  when  a  muscle, 
or  group  of  muscles,  is  forced  by  its  antagonists  into  an 
abnormal  and  comparatively  fixed  position,  I  do  not  think 
that  treatment  wise  or  etficient  which  only  endeavors  to 
cure  the  nervous  lesion,  or  at  best  totally  neglects  the 
unphysiological  condition  of  these  paralyzed  muscles.  For 
in  such  a  case  of  paralysis,  we  not  only  have  the  muscles 
incapable  of  receiving  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  not 
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being  capable  of  motion  or  contraction,  they  are  injured, 
first,  by  the  fibrevS  themselves  being  intensely  stretched; 
second,  by  the  circulation  being  undoubtedly  interfered 
witli;  third,  by  the  commencing  atrophy  or  degeneration 
which  must  accompany  any  continued  diminution  of  the 
circulation. 

To  recapitulate  the  various  disadvantages  under  which 
a  muscle  so  affected  is  placed,  I  would  say  first,  the  loss  of 
the  nervous  influence  of  the  will;  second,  the  inactivity 
of  the  muscular  fibre  ;  tliird,  its  stretched  and  elongated 
position;  fourth,  the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  and 
consequent  anaemia  and  loss  of  temperature. 

Heretofore  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
treatment  of  the  muscles  themselves  in  some  of  the  more 
curable  forms  of  paralysis,  and  I  refer  with  some  pride  to 
an  article  in  the  Neio  York  Medical  Journal^  May,  1874, 
that  proposed  a  plan  of  treatment,  which,  if  not  entirely 
new,  at  least  brought  forward  some  new  arguments  and 
considerations  in  regard  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  paralyzed  muscles.  Before  attempting  to 
call  attention  to  the  injurious  way  in  which  such  stretching 
of  the  muscle  may  affect  the  ultimated  distribution  of 
of  nerve-fibre,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the. elastic  re- 
laxation of  paralyzed  muscles  will  better  their  condition 
and  promote  recovery. 

In  the  article  before  referred  to,  in  alluding  to  the  use 
of  an  artificial  extensor  muscle  in  a  case  of  lead  paralysis, 
I  give  the  following  opinion  of  its  advantages  amd  useful- 
ness :  "  Perfect  relaxation  of  muscle  by  mechanical  means 
would  not,  I  am  confident,  accomplish  the  results  I  have 
seen  from  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  not  give  to  the  patient  as  useful  a  hand.  For 
here,  without  having  power  in  the  extensor  group,  we 
simulate,  as  nearly  as  j)ossible,  nature  herself;  and  in  the 
daily  uses  of  the  arm,  by  alternate  relaxation  and  con- 
traction, w^e  bring  the  muscles  as  near  their  normal 
movements  as  the  deformity  will  allow.  And  I  would 
place  great  emphasis  upon  this  point,  that  in  these 
changes  of  position  we  have  changes  in  circulation  ;  that 
when  the  muscle  in  intensely  stretched,  the  capillary 
vessels  are  pressed  upon  and  their  calibre  reduced ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  muscles, 
nutrition  can  go  on  with  less  interference.  Certainly  in 
health,  only  by  movement  and  exercise  can  we  produce 
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developed  muscle.  Therefore,  when  the  power  of  motion 
is  lost,  when  paralysis  has  deprived  any  muscle  of  an 
element  so  important  to  them  in  their  normal  state,  we 
should,  in  our  treatment,  endeavor  to  imitate  their  natural 
action  as  the  surest  means  of  bringing  about  recupera- 
tion." 

The  first  example  which  will  be  brought  forward  as  a 
successful  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  is  a  case 
of  ptosis  that  came  under  my  observation  at  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Institute.  The  patient  had  been  under 
treatment  for  some  weeks,  but  the  paralysis  was  not  in 
the  least  improved.  My  friend,  Dr.  John  J.  Mason,  of  the 
Department  for  Nervous  Diseases  of  the  Institution,  had 
tried  as  efficiently  as  possible  the  effect  of  faradization, 
with  no  result  whatever.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the 
stretched  fibres  of  the  Levator  palpabme  superioris  could 
be  relaxed,  and  the  lid  kept  up  by  an  artificial  levator 
muscle,  that  a  great  step  would  be  made  towards  his  re- 
covery. Accordingly,  a  thin  and  elastic  ribbon  of  India 
rubber  was  attached  to  the  upper  lid,  at  the  highest  point 
of  its  convexity,  and  as  near  to  the  lashes  as  possible,  by 
means  of  minute  strips  of  court-plaster,  which,  when  dry, 
were  painted  over  with  collodion.  The  lid  was  then 
drawn  up  by  this  muscle  to  a  natural  position,  and  the 
ribbon  attached  by  the  same  means  to  the  forehead  just 
above  the  eyebrow. 

Conrad  McEroe,  aged  43,  carver  in  a  restaurant,  stands 
much  over  hot  dishes  in  carving,  and  is  exposed  to 
draughts.  No  syphilitic  history,  paralysis  of  lev.  i)alp. 
sup.  and  rectus  sup.  Ptosis,  probably  of  rheumatic  origin, 
or  in  other  words  "  coup  de  vent."  Has  been  treated  for 
three  weeks  by  electricity,  and  hydrarg.  bi-chloride  and 
potass,  iodide,  with  no  success.  The  first  artificial  muscle 
applied,  remained  on  five  days.  The  patient  showed  de- 
cided improvement.  The  next  muscle  remained  on  ten 
days,  and  the  next  three  days.  At  each  examination  he 
was  found  to  be  improved,  and  after  eighteen  days  of 
treatment  it  was  found  that  his  eye  would  remain  two- 
thirds  open,  and  that  he  could  close  the  eye  and  open  it 
to  that  extent  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  It  was, 
however,  thought  best  to  •  apply  it  again,  and  by  this 
means  and  the  aid  of  electricity  the  aff'ected  muscle  was 
soon  entirely  restored. 

I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  showing  this   case  to  the  Society 
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of  Neurology  and  Electrology  of  New  York,  and  also  men- 
tioned it  in  the  article  before  alluded  to,  in  the  following 
words:  "The  patient  experiences  much  comfort  from  the 
appliance,  as,  the  recti  muscles  being  but  slightly  in- 
volved, he  is  rarely  troubled  with  diplopia.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  rubber  allows  the  patient  to  close  the  eyes, 
but  upon  ceasing  muscular  effort  the  eye  is  again  opened." 

In  this  case  the  artificial  levator  had  not  only  to  over- 
come the  antagonism  of  the  orbicularis,  but  also  the 
counteracting  force  of  gravity,  for  the  upper  eye-lid  of  an 
adult  is  of  some  appreciable  weight.  I  look  upon  this  as 
a  type  case,  for  it  had  long  resisted  the  treatment  of 
electricity,  and  it  was  only  after  prolonged  relaxation  and 
weeks  of  artificial  motion  that  the  fibres  of  this  muscle 
were  able  to  resume  their  natural  functions. 

The  case  of  lead  joaralysis  in  which  I  first  used  the  ar- 
tificial extensor  muscle  was  also  a  very  instructive  one, 
showing  the  value  of  this  treatment  when  all  others  had 
failed. 

Frank  Fitzimmons,  age  45,  j)ainter;  blue  line  on  gums, 
and  lead  cachexia  well  marked.  Has  had  colic,  and  par- 
alysis of  extensors  has  lasted  eight  months.  Prdgnosis 
bad.  Has  not  improved  at  all  under  constant  electrical 
treatment.  Extensors  are  entirely  uselesss ;  and  flexors, 
when  motion  is  attempted,  bend  the  hand  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  forearm.  The  temperature  of  the  extensor  sur- 
face of  the  arm  is  perceptibly  diminished.  The  elastic 
relaxation  was  applied  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  New 
Yorh  Medical  Joitrnal^  May,  1874,  forming  a  very  useful 
and  efficient  extensor  muscle.  He  continued  to  wear  this 
apparatus  for  about  three  months,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
leaving  New  York  was  able  to  resume  light  work,  having 
full  power  over  the  extensors  of  the  wrist,  but  not  having 
yet  fully  recovered  the  use  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers, 
I  should  not  neglect  to  say  that  during  this  time  the  treat- 
ment by  electricity  was  continued ;  but  as  he  had  so  long 
resisted  that  treatment,  and  received  no  benefit  from  its 
use  alone,  I  think  his  recovery  may  be  truthfully  attributed 
to  the  curative  action  of  the  elastic  relaxation. 

Dr.  Detmold,  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal^  May,  1873, 
published  a  case  of  facial  paralysis  treated  by  an  appara- 
tus which,  though  it  relaxed  the  muscles,  was  not  elastic, 
and  which  was  thought  to  have  a  curative  effect  on  account 
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of  the  current  of  electricity  that  passed  continually  through 
it.  It  consisted  of  two  different  metals,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  double  hook,  one  end  to  pass  behind  the  ear  and  the 
other  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  hook  behind  the 
ear  was  armed  with  a  small  sponge,  which  was  kept  moist 
with  dilute  vinegar,  and  the  one  in  the  mouth  obtained 
its  moisture  from  the  saliva.  This  instrument  was  tested 
by  a  galvanometer,  and  a  perceptible  current  found  to  be 
generated  by  it.  Dr.  Detmold,  in  his  article,  questions 
whether  it  was  the  electricity  or  the  relaxation  that  bene- 
fited this  case  so  much. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  re- 
laxation, although  it  lacked  the  most  importont  element 
of  elasticity.  A  small  hook  to  hold  up  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  attached  by  a  band  of  rubber  around  the  ear,  is  a 
much  more  effective  apparatus ;  and  it  was  tried  several 
times  at  Dr.  Seguin's  clinic,  and  also  at  the  Belle vue,  but 
with  what  result  I  am  unprepared  to  say.  Dr.  Detmold 
was  kind  enough  to  say  in  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, that  he  thought  the  elastic  apparatus  would  accom- 
plish much  more  than  the  one  he  had  first  devised. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  nervous 
element  of  the  treatment  proposed  and  carried  out  in  the 
cases  just  related.  In  paralysis  of  all  kinds,  heretofore, 
we  have  looked  almost  entirely  to  the  lesion  existing 
either  in  the  nerve-centres,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve 
some  distance  from  its  distribution  to  the  afi'ected  muscles. 
Of  course  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  this  is  not  only  im- 
portant but  necessary ;  yet  I  would  wish  to  show  that  no 
treatment  should  be  governed  by  this  idea  alone,  but  that 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  paralyzed  muscles, 
and  give  them  some  share  of  attention. 

The  intimate  anatomical  relation  existing  between  the 
ultimate  nerve  filaments  and  the  muscular  fibrillge,  is  not 
only  a  strong  argument  for  giving  our  treatment  a  local 
character,  but  it  is  a  i3hysiological  fact  which  if  overlooked 
would  tend  to  retard  beyond  measure  the  recovery  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  nerve, 
besides  the  nutrition  that  it  has  from  the  circulation  in  its 
course,  derives  a  separate  and  distinct  source  of  nourish- 
ment from  its  distribution  to-  the  muscular  fibre,  it  will  be 
evident  that  any  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
muscles  would  be  followed  by  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  distal  portion  of  the  nerve.     In  a  grave  central 
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lesion,  as  we  could  hardly  hope  to  effect  any  permanent 
relief,  such  endeavor  would  be  of  no  avail.  But  in  many 
cases  of  paralysis,  especially  such  as  I  have  related,  I 
think  the  theory  is  one  which  should  prove  itself  success- 
ful in  practice. 

The  termination  of  the  ultimate  filaments  of  nerves  in 
the  fibres  of  muscular  tissue  is  a  subject  that  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  question,  this  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  nerve-tissue  and  muscle-fibre  are  very  closely  and 
intimately  connected,  and  that  the  nutrition  of  both  these 
tissues  as  they  merge  into  one  another  is  probably  carried 
on  by  the  same  blood-vessels. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that 
if  a  nerve  be  cut  some  distance  from  its  termination  in  a 
muscle,  and  its  irritability  exhausted,  it  will  first  show 
signs  of  returning  irritability  nearest  its  distal  extremity. 
Herrman  experimented  upon  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  dog, 
which  he  exxjosed  high,  and  cut,  and  exhausted  its  irrita- 
bility. The  distal  portion  of  the  sciatic  being  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  nerve,  and  entirely  cut  oft'  from 
the  spinal  system,  could  receive  no  recuperative  power 
from  that  sourcp.  Yet  it  was  found  after  a  time  to  have 
regained  its  irritability,  and  perceptibly  in  a  greater 
degree  nearest  its  distal  extremity.  The  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  how  this  nerve  was  able  to  resume  for  a  time 
its  normal  condition,  and  to  give  rise  to  natural  phe- 
nomena, can  only  be  answered  by  admitting  that,  after 
being  exhausted  and  rendered  completely  incapable  of 
reacting  to  the  usual  stimuli,  it  has  recovered  and  been 
nourished  from  its  distal  extremity — whether  through  its 
ultimate  connection  with  muscular  fibre,  or  through  a 
grosser  circulation  which  exists  between  the  muscular  and 
nerve  tissues. 

If  the  inference  drawn  from  this  experiment  be  true, 
the  local  treatment  of  paralysis  has  been  heretofore  too 
much  neglected,  and  a  new  method  must  be  introduced, 
and  a  new  hope  inspired  concerning  the  ultimate  re- 
covery of  many  forms  of  paralysis. 

It  is  then  a  fallacious  idea  to  think  because  the  innerva- 
tion of  a  muscle  is  cut  oft",  that  we  should,  therefore,  wait 
until  that  necessary  influence  has  been  re-established 
before  we  could  do  anything  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  fibre.     Hence,   I  believe  that  in  all  forms  of 
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2)eripheral  paralysis,  from  injury,  cold,  toxic  influence, 
and  the  like,  where  not  being  able  to  restore  the  nerve  to 
its  normal  condition,  if  we  can  by  mechanical  means  give 
the  afl'ected  muscles,  as  nearly  as  possible,  their  natural 
motions,  we  prevent  any  further  degeneration  in  the  mus- 
cles, and  actually  improve  the  condition  of  the  nerve  or 
nerves. 

There  are  two  results  to  be  derived  from  the  course  of 
treatment  advised  in  this  paper :  first,  the  muscular  fibre 
IS  improved,  and  its  condition  rendered  more  natural ; 
second,  through  the  improvement  of  the  muscles,  the 
distal  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  afl'ected  favorably; 
and  finally,  the  whole  part  is  placed  in  the  best  hygienic 
condition  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  soon  as 
the  lesion  should  commence  to  disappear. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  more  attention  is  drawn  to 
this  method  of  treatment,  closer  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  muscular  system  will  be  invited,  and  that  the 
principles  advocated  in  this  paper,  heretofore  totally  neg- 
lected, will  prove  our  best  means  of  relieving  many  forms 
of  paralysis. 


Eeport  of  the  Montgomery  County   Medical  Society,  Pa.,  to 
the  State  Medical  Society. 

By  Hiram  Corsox,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr..  G.  p.  Sargent  writes  : — 

Diphtheria  has  been  the  only  epidemic  disease  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  dividing  line  between  Delaware  and 
Montgomery  Counties  this  year,  and  the  nasal  passages 
have  usually  been  involved,  and  this  has  been  a  marked 
feature.  I  have  used  a  local  application  of  lactic  acid 
generally  diluted  with  from  four  to  sixteen  times  as  much 
water,  but  occassionally  without  diluting,  and  sometimes 
employing  a  spray  disperser  when  diluted,  throwing  it 
upon  the  part  covered  by  the  false  membrane  every  two  or 
three  hours.  I  have  used  chlor.  potassa  internally,  some- 
times with  tinct.  chloride  of  iron,  sometimes  alone,  and 
lozenges  composed  of  bicarbonate  or  chlorate  of  potassa, 
sugar,  acacia,  and  cubebs  as-  follows  :  ^.  Potassa  chlorat, 
3j  ;  pulv.  cubebae,  pulv.  acacia,  aa  3ss;  sacch.  alb.  3J. — M. 
ft.  lozenges  No.  30,  one  every  two  or  three  hours.  Brandy 
and  quinine  and  ammonia  are  sometimes  required,  and  I 
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have  found  this  treatment  very  efficacious ;  the  cubebs  and 
lactic  acid  being  specially  important  remedies. 

No  scarlet  fever  has  appeared  in  my  immediate  vicinity 
this  year,  but  it  was  seriously  prevalent  the  year  before.  I 
regard  certain  constitutions  specially  susceptible  to  this 
severe  form.  One  family,  within  my  knowledge,  has 
suffered  in  every  epidemic  for  many  years,  and  always 
very  severely — but  I  am  unable  to  say  just  what  peculi- 
arity of  constitution  makes  them  so  disposed  to  the  severer 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  same  family  has  suffered  very 
much  from  croup,  but  not  from  diphtheria.  Many  mem- 
bers are  martyrs  to  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  In  the 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  where  the  pulse  is  very  high,  with 
intense  fever,  I  have  used  a  warm  bath  and  cold  to  the 
head — ice  bag,  cold  douche,  etc.,  without  any  relief.  I 
like  much  better  the  mode  of  treatment  advocated  by  Dr. 
Bedford  and  others,  in  which  cold  water  or  a  cold  sheet  is 
applied  to  the  whole  body  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
seconds  to  several  minutes.  I  think  the  only  mode  of 
reducing  the  intense  fever  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  the  use  of 
cold  water,  not  simply  to  the  head,  but  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

Cholera  infantum  and  diarrhea  of  infants  are  always 
more  or  less  prevalent  among  us.  I  enter  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  with  infinitely  greater  confidence  and 
hope  of  relief  than  formerly.  The  vomiting  as  well  as 
the  diarrhea  can  usually  be  checked  by  a  spice-plaster. 
Lime-water  is  also  very  useful.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
order  a  spice-plaster  to  be  applied ;  it  should  be  seen  to 
redden  the  skin  and  produce  the  desired  effect,  by  careful 
examination.  If  cloves  and  cinnamon  are  not  sufficient, 
ginger,  Cayenne  pepper,  or  mustard  should  be  added, 
and,  when  the  redness  passes  off,  reapply  the  plaster. 
Place  it  over  the  stomach  to  check  vomiting,  over  the 
bowels  to  check  diarrhea.  It  will  do  much  for  the  relief 
of  the  little  sufferer  if  moved  and  reax3plied  from  time  to 
time  for  two  or  three  days  or  more.  Of  course,  pure  air 
and  cleanliness  are  of  the  first  importance.  A  grain  or 
two  of  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  with  as  much  Dover's  powder, 
may  be  necessary  to  change  the  character  of  the  evacua- 
tion and  soothe  the  patient,  but  there  is  vast  efficacy  in 
the  spice-plaster  when  judiciously  emr)loyed.  A  mixture 
of  the  elixir  of  hops  and  valerianate  of  ammonia  and  syrup 
of  lactucarium,  is  also  a  very  soothing  agent  in  the  dis- 
turbance of  teething. 
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In  this  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Sargent,  he  says  : — 
In  scarlet  fever  where  the  pulse  is  high  with  intense 
fever,  I  have  used  a  warm  bath,  cold  to  the  head — ice-bag, 
cold  douche,  etc.,  without  any  relief.  Eelief  from  what? 
and  after  referring  to  the  cold  water  or  cold  sheet  appli- 
cation by  Dr.  Bedford,  adds :  "  I  think  the  only  mode  of 
reducing  the  intense  fever  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  the  use  of 
cold  water,  not  simply  to  the  head,  but  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  at  an  early  stage."  I  call  attention 
to  the  above  in  order  to  correct  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  S.  Several  of  our  members  have,  in  their 
reports,  stated  that  they  use  ice  to  the  throat  and  head  in 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  but  without  referring  to  the 
use  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body  to  reduce 
excessive  heat  of  the  system — but  all  of  them  do  it  when 
necessary.  It  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  by  several 
physicians  for  many  years,  and  by  myself  for  more  than 
thirt}^,  and  that,  too,  in  what  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
most  daring  manner,  for  then  we  had  no  clinical  ther- 
mometer to  guide  us.  When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  reduce 
the  general  temperature  of  the  body,  w^e  sponge  it  all 
over  again  and  again  with  cold  water,  or  apply  the  wet 
sheet,  as  best  may  suit ;  but  while  doing  this,  danger  to 
the  throat  or  brain,  the  avenues  through  which  death 
comes,  may  call  for  the  ice-bag  and  cold  douche,  which, 
though  inefficient  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  S.,  have  never  dis- 
appointed us. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  essays  sent  to  me  by  mem- 
bers, in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received,  and  have 
made  such  reference  as  I  deemed  of  service,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  such  special  facts,  and  points  in  treatment  as 
seemed  to  demand  notice.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
make  my  own  report  of  one  year's  doings.  With  the 
seasons  came  their  varied  diseases,  but  the  year  was  a 
healthy  one — scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  j)neumonia 
are  the  three  most  generally  dreaded — and  perliaps  most 
worthy  of  notice  here.  I  had  fifteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  seven  of  diphtheria — of  the  former,  all  recovered 
under  the  use  of  ice  externally  to  the  neck,  and  internally 
to  the  throat  in  the  form  of  ice-water  or  ice-cream,  aided 
by  tepid  or  cold  ablutions  in  cases  of  high  temperature. 
Of  the  diphtheria  cases,  I  lost  one.  In  the  early  part  of 
August,  1875,  a  young  lady  of  15  years,  temporarily  stay 
ing  with  a  family  a  few  miles  below  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
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was  taken  with  the  disease,  at  the  same  time  that  two 
younger  chiklren  were  attacked.  The  two  died  in  a  few 
days ;  the  physician  not  allowing  them  even  cold  water  as 
drink,  but  putting  them  tlirough  the  old  process  of  fat 
meat,  caustic,  etc.  The  young  lady,  on  the  contrary, 
used  cold  water  freely,  inside  and  outside,  and  recovered. 
She  came  home  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  on  the  30th  I 
was  called  to  see  her  sister,  six  years  old.  She  had  been 
croupy  for  two  days,  but  as  she  was  very  liable  to  croup, 
her  mother  did  not  regard  it  as  anything  else,  and  had 
given  her  freely  of  emetics.  I  found  her  throat  in  a 
fearful  condition.  She  was  very  croupy,  wholly  unable 
to  articulate,  and,  despite  my  efforts,  she  died  under 
great  suffering,  exactly  as  I  have  seen  children  strangle 
to  death  in  cases  of  croup.  The  next  daughter,  four  years 
old,  was  not  affected  till  24th  November.  From  the  very 
start  there  was  a  croupy  sound  attending  the  cough,  but, 
as  I  saw  her  early  and  applied  the  ice  und  its  adjuncts 
vigorously,  she  was  saved,  though  her  case  was  a  trying 
one,  from  the  affection  of  the  wind-pipe.  On  the  3d  of 
December,  the  only  other  child  of  the  family,  a  son  nine 
years  old,  was  affected,  but  by  prompt  and  early  attention 
he  got  along  without  becoming  seriously  ill. 

It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  increase  my  confidence 
in  the  cooling  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles,  and  small-pox,  but  every  succeeding  year  adds 
confirmation  to  the  value  of  the  procedure,  and  impels 
me  to  apply  the  same  efficient  and  pleasant  means  of  cure 
to  numerous  other  maladies  of  which  I  may  soon  write. 
I  hope  the  readers  of  the  Transactions  will  not  weary  of 
our  annual  presentation  of  this  subject,  and  of  our  lauda- 
tion of  the  cold  treatment,  until  they  shall  discover  and 
practice  some  better  mode  of  cure  than  the  old  one  to 
w^hich  they  cling,  and  which  has  slain  its  thousands. 

Pneumonia  prevailed  to  a  moderate  extent  this  spring, 
and  was  occasionally  fatal  from  delay  in  attending  to  the 
cure,  or  from  improper  treatment.  It  is  very  sad  to  see 
healthy,  strong  people  struck  down,  in  a-  few  days,  by  a 
disease  so  curable  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs — a  disease 
which,  many  years  ago,  was  not  fatal  so  frequently  as  to 
produce  alarm.  Now,  it  is  more  dreaded  than  any  other 
disease  which  occurs  in  wintertime.  It  is  even  considered 
to  prevail  and  "  spread  -'  like  epidemics.  People  appear 
to  believe  that  the   germs   of  it  are  in  the  atmosphere. 
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that  they  may  be  attacked  at  any  time  without  regard  to 
the  care  they  may  exercise.  As  a  child  exposed  to  the 
measles  will  be  likely  to  take  the  disease  however  you 
may  shut  it  up  in  the  house,  diet  and  otherwise  care  for 
it,  so  they  feel  in  regard  to  pneumonia.  The  cause  of  it 
is,  they  think,  about  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  floating 
in  the  air  they  breathe,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  get  it. 
This  is  most  unfortunate,  and  arises  from  two  causes. 
First,  from  its  frequent  fatality,  and  second,  from  the 
teaching  that  it  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be  many  years  ago, 
a  mere  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  under  the 
control  of  measures  which  generally  subdue  local  inflam- 
mations, but  is  attended  by  a  fever  of  a  low  type,  a  "  kind 
of  typhoid  condition,"  which  calls  for  stimulants  in  the 
treatment,  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  the  end 
of  it.  So  great  is  the  fear  of  this  aff'ection,  that  there  is 
a  panic  in  the  neighborhood  where  a  case  occurs.  The 
cholera  does  not  now  produce  so  much  fear. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
there  was  great  alarm  last  sjDring,  when  ''  colds  and 
coughs  "  and  pneumonia  prevailed  so  extensively.  There 
were  many  persons  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  early  months 
.of  last  year.  Several  prominent  men  died  in  the  city; 
indeed,  the  death  of  almost  every  prominent  citizen  who 
died  was  announced  as  having  been  caused  by  pneumonia, 
and  it  was  frequently  added,  "  after  a  very  few  day's 
illness,"  or  "suddenly  of  pneumonia."  Now,  what  is  the 
treatment  of  this  aff'ection,  and  how  does  it  difl'er  from 
the  treatment  which  was  practised  by  Cullen,  Gregory, 
Watson,  Wood,  and  Eberle,  and  by  them  advocated  in  their 
writings  in  the  strongest  language,  and  to  the  great  value 
of  which,  in  nearly  always  arresting  the  disease,  they 
testified  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  make  this  inquiry.  We 
ought  not  to  be  content  to  say  pneumonia  was  very  preva- 
lent and  quite  fatal — we  ought  not  to  give  a  particle  of 
credence  to  any  one  who  reports,  "  I  had  a  great  many 
cases  of  pneumonia,  but  they  all  yielded  readily  to  verat. 
viride,  borax,  and  carb.  ammonia."  No  one  jDhysician  in 
a  small  town  has  "  dozens  of  cases,"  while  it  is  very  rare 
in  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  It  is  not  every  cough  that 
heralds  a  pneumonia. 

In  what  does  this  disease  consist  ?  Professor  Geo.  B. 
AVood,  speaking  not  only  of  himself,  but  for  all  the  prac- 
titioners and  writers  of  the  past  century,  sa^^s :  "  Pneu- 
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moiiia  is  now  universally  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
spongy  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs."  And  what 
does  he  say  of  its  fatality?  "In  primary  pneumonia  of 
the  common  or  lobar  kind,  in  good  constitutions,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  for  a  favorable  issue.  Oases  of  this 
kind  almost  always  end  in  recovery  under  proper  treat- 
ment." And  what  was  that  proper  treatment?  Bleeding, 
cupping,  cooling  diaphoretics,  blisters,  etc.  Of  forty  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Wm.  Gerhard  in  the  Ohildren's  Hospital 
at  Paris,  in  children  from  six  years  old  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  only  one  terminated  in  death.  And  yet  the 
treatment  practised  by  Drs.  Gerhard,  Wood,  and  others  so 
successful  in  their  day  is  now  repudiated,  not  alone  by 
young  physicians,  but  by  eminent  teachers.  They  turn 
with  triumphant  air  to  the  opinions  of  Grisoile,  Kindfleisch, 
Ziemssen,  Juergensen,  and  others ;  solid  men  all  of  them, 
all  advocating  one  theory,  while  they  differ  about  facts.  I 
have  gone  with  much  care  over  Juergensen's  235  pages 
on  Oroupous  and  Oatarrhal  Pneumonia,  a  work  of  which 
any  man  might  be  proud,  for  it  is  an  exhaustive  history  of 
those  subjects,  and  what  have  I  found  ?  That  his  croupous 
pneumonia  is  the  same  disease  as  that  which  by  Professor 
Wood  and  other  authors  is  called  i:)neumonia,  viz,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lung-tissue.  The  names  difl'er,  but  the 
disease  it  the  same.  Hear  Juergensen !  "  Croupous 
pneumonia  is,  anatomically  considered,  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  alveoli  andhronchioles,  in  lohich  a  fibrinous 
exudation  is  poured  out  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  there  coagulates ^^  The  histologi- 
cal examination  gives  as  results,  he  says,  "  Inflammatory 
engorgement^  "  All  the  blood-vessels  of  a  large  part  of 
the  lung  are  distended  with  blood.  The  capillaries  pro- 
ject far  into  the  cavity  of  the  alveoli  and  evidently  narrow 
it.  The  efl"usion,  which  first  appears,  consists  of  an  al- 
buminous viscid  fluid,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  exudation 
and  extravasation.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  con 
nective-tissue  septa  and  under  the  pleura,  there  are  found 
small  punctiform  extravasations  of  blood."  ( Cyclopcedia 
of  Practical  Medicine  by  Ziemssen,  vol.  v.  p.  43.)  Is 
there  anything  new  in  this  ?  Does  it  difl'er  in  any  particu- 
lar from  what  was  taught  to  all  of  us  long  ago?  Inflam- 
matory engorgement,  followed  by  acute  inflammation  and 
exudation.  But  bear  in  mind,  now,  that  though  this  is 
the  disease  generally  termed  pneumonia,  and  by  Juer- 
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gensen  croupous  pneumonia,  yet  he  has  also  what  he  calls 
''  catarrhal  pneumonia."  He  says  :  "  Acute  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia originates  in  a  very  intense  and  widel}^  ditl'used 
catarrh  of  the  smaller  bronchi."  And  again :  ''  Catarrhal 
pneumonia  is  always  a  secondary  morbid  process.  It 
never  originates  primarily  in  the  alv.eoli,  being  usually 
preceded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane."  In  other  words,  there  is  first  bronchitis, 
and  then  the  lung-tissue  becomes  involved,  and  we  have 
Ms  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Is  this  a  new  idea  or  discovery  ?  No ;  you  will  find  in 
the  oldest  works  on  pneumonia  that  bronchitis  is  given  as 
one  of  its  causes  or  antecedents.  Is  there  then,  you  ask, 
any  difference  between  Profs.  Wood  and  Juergensen  and 
his  followers ?  Yes;  there  is  a  wide  difference,  and  the 
pith  and  point  of  it  is  right  here.  We — surviving  members 
of  the  old  regime — have  always  regarded  pneumonia  as  a 
local  inflammatory  disease,  the  fever,  cough,  etc.,  resulting 
from  that.  We  have  based  our  measures  of  cure  on  this 
view.  So  also  we  regarded  bronchitis  and  pleurisy.  We 
felt  that,  if  we  could  by  any  measures  arrest  the  spread 
of  those  inflammations,  our  patients  would  soon  convalesce. 
Juergensen  agrees  with  us  that  pleurisy  and  bronchitis, 
and  even  his  catarrhal  pneumonia,  are  local  inflammations, 
and  produce  the  symptoms  and  pathological  changes ;  but 
he  does  not  so  regard  his  croupous  pneumonia.  He  says : 
''  Croupous  pneumonia^''  (our  primary  pneumonia)  "  ^'^  a 
constitutional  disease.,  and  is  not  dependent  on  a  local 
cause.  Tlie pulmonary  inflammation  is  merely  the  chief 
symptom^  and  the  morbid  phenomena  are  not  due  to  the 
local  affection.  The  hypothesis  of  a  morhific  cause  is  in- 
dispensahle.  Croupous  pneumonia  belongs  to  the  group 
of  infectious  diseases. ^^ 

And  now  we  can  see  how  this  opinion  of  his  turns  him 
uway  from  our  mode  or  principle  of  treatment.  For  he 
regards  pneumonia,  like  whooping-cough,  measles,  etc., 
as  an  acute  infectious  disease,  and  says:  "  In  acute  infec- 
tious diseases  Nature  cures,  and  the  only  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician is  to  maintain  life  until  this  cure  is  effected  "  (page 
15.0).  If  it  were  only  a  local  inflammation,  as  we  have  re- 
garded it,  and  as  he  regards-  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  perito- 
nitis, and  his  catarrhal  pneumonia,  he  would  regard  our 
efforts  to  abort  it,  to  allay  the  inflammation  by  bleeding, las 
admissible.  Hear  him  !  "  If  we  suppose  that  we  are  deal- 
YoL.  YI.— 28 
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ing  with  a  local  inllammation,  we  are  justified  in  again  and 
again  searching  for  means  by  which  to  subdue  the  inllam- 
mation and  abort  the  disease.  For  in  other  forms  of  inllam- 
mation— as,  for  instance,  peritonitis — this  may  be  actually 
accomplished.  Hence  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  severity 
of  the  inflammation  by  early  bleeding,  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  always  in  the  past  been  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable. It  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  local  inflammation 
to  be  combated,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  abstraction 
of  blood  was  the  appropiate,  nay,  the  sovereign  remedy. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  case^  there  certainly  was  a  demand 
■^or  energetic  hleedingP  (Italics  mine.)  I  am  fain  to  be- 
lieve here  that  our  author  has  made  a  distinction  between 
things  which  do  not  diff'er.  He  would  like  us,  when  called 
to  a  case  of  pneumonia,  to  do  nothing  until  we  have  duly 
determined  which  form  of  pneumonia  afilicts  our  patient — 
whether  it  be  a  local  inflammation  of  the  lung,  producing 
pain,  cough,  fever,  etc.,  or  whether  it  be  "  a  constitutional 
aftection,  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  lung  is  only 
one  of  the  symptoms."  If  this  be  necessary  we  should 
have  some  ready  means  of  determining  it.  Has  he 
pointed  out  any  such  means  ?  What  does  he  say  about 
it  ?  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  propos- 
ition that  there  is  no  sign  pathognomic  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia," page  135.  And  again,  "  neither  the  rusty-brown 
expectoration,  even  when  fibrinous  casts  are  found  in  it, 
nor  the  inspiratory  crepitant  rales,  are  signs  of  such  a 
character." 

And  again,  at  page  218,  he  says  :  "  It  will  be  found 
ver}^  difficult,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  impossible,  to  draw 
the  distinction  hetween  a  ca^e  of  catarrhal  and  one  of 
croitpous  pneumonia^  if  one  does  not  see  the  case  until  con- 
solidation is  complete."  And  yet  in  this  uncertainty,  and 
when  the  inflammation  is  making  rapid  headway,  he  wants 
us  not  to  attempt  to  arrest  the  disease  which  is  spreading 
through  the  lung,  for,  although  ''  bleeding  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  "  for  one  form  of  the  afl'ection,  yet  it  might  chance 
to  be  that  other  form  which  "  Nature  cures,"  and  yet  he 
cannot  teach  us  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Yerily, 
this  is  the  quintessence  of  German  philosophy.  I  have 
taken  much  pains  to  learn  from  physicians  who  are  con- 
tent to  treat  this  disease  by  the  use  of  a  few  drops  of 
tinct.  of  aconite  or  veratria  or  digitalis  every  two  hours, 
what  object  they  had  in  view  and  to  .be   attained  by  the 
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action  of  the  medicine.  I  found  of  my  neighboring 
physicians  three,  residing  near  to  each  other — one  using 
aconite,  another  veratria,  a  third  digitalis,  and  all  aiming 
at  the  same  object,  "  to  bring  down  the  pulse;"  as  if  to 
bring  down  the  pulse  would  arrest  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation in  the  lung.  In  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
cases,  the  pulse  has  been  but  slightly  affected,  until  the 
lung  had  been  seriously  invaded ;  often  has  not  reached 
more  than  85  or  90  per  minute.  Suppose  we  could  slow 
the  action  ten  or  fifteen  beats  per  minute,  would  that 
check  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  the  lung?  I 
think  not.  But  if  it  would,  why  not  give  a  full  dose  at 
once  ?  Why  potter  along  with  a  few  drops  every  two  or 
three  hours  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  watching  for 
effect  on  the  pulse  ?  The  history  of  this  treatment,  in 
our  State,  is  a  sad  one.  A  history  of  physicians  coming 
to  the  bedside  of  their  patients,  day  after  day,  relying  on 
a  few  drops  of  one  of  those  medicines,  while  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs  are  being  blocked  up,  the  patient  becoming 
more  and  more  oppressed,  eventually  to  strangle  for  want 
of  air.  Even  if  they  could  by  a  single  dose  reduce  in 
number  and  weaken  in  force  the  heart  beats  to  the  desired 
point,  w^ould  the  inflammatory  engorgement,  the  disten- 
sion of  blood-vessels,  of  which  our  author  speaks,  be  re- 
moved, or  even  relieved  ?  The  disease  regarded  in  all  its 
aspects  under  the  eye  and  scalpel  and  microscope  of 
Rindfleisch,  is  exactly  what  it  always  has  been  proved  to 
be  by  the  authors  who  have  preceded  him.  It  remains 
for  me  now  only  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  blood-letting  in 
this  disease.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  illustration, 
thrown  out  by  Professor  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  utility  of  venesection,  at  Easton,  before  the 
State  Society,  in  1874. 

Dr.  Gross  said:  "Were  a  patient  to  come  to  me  with 
acute  conjunctivitis^  the  vessels  filled  with  blood  and  the 
eye  red  as  scarlet,  and  were  I  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm 
and  draAV  blood  rapidly  until  the  force  of  the  pulse  were 
weakened  and  syncope  threatened,  the  blood  would  dis- 
appear from  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  the  capillaries  would 
be  unloaded,  the  redness  of  the  eye  would  be  gone,  the 
congestion  relieved.  But  were  I,  instead  of  this,  to  sicken 
my  patient  by  any  one  of  those  heart-slowing  remedies, 
no  such  results  would  occur." 

This   is   a   beautiful   illustration,   and   as  true  as  it  is 
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beautiful.  From  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  or  pleura, 
the  blood  is  as  certainly  drawn  by  venesection,  as  from 
those  of  the  eye.  Hence,  the  great  success  of  the  measure. 
The  test  of  a  remedy  is  success.  If  it  be  not  powerful  in 
controlling  disease,  away  with  it;  but  if  it  be  greatly 
efficient,  let  no  theories  of  learned  Germans  cause  us  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  it.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  merits  of 
the  two  plans  of  treatment  in  vogue  here  (not  in  Germany 
and  France,  where  their  cool  baths,  cold  effusions,  and 
varied  means  of  reducing,  not  the  pulse,  but  the  Tieat^  may 
be  greatly  efficient).  This  spring,  I  have  been  called  to 
consult  with  three  physicians  in  cases  of  pneumonia  in 
persons  of  thirty,  fifty,  and  sixty-four  years  of  age,  all 
robust  and  healthy,  but  all  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  who  died  in  a  few  days,  two  of  them  suffering 
terribly  with  difficult  breathing.  Not  one  of  them  was 
bled,  or  cupped,  or  leeched.  Aconite,  veratria,  digitalis, 
and  quinine  and  whisky,  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  in  the  doses  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
their  different  physicians. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  I  made  inquiry  in  relation  to 
fifteen  others.  Several  were  prominent  persons  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  whom  i  had  knowledge,  and  whose  sudden,  or 
rather  unexpected,  deaths  were  announced  as  having  been 
caused  by  pneumonia,  and  three  were  reported  by  a  news- 
paper correspondent  in  a  prominent  town  in  Chester  Co., 
as  having  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  pneumonia  in  a  single 
week ;  all  neighbors,  living  close  to  each  other.  The 
impression  was  given  by  the  article,  that  this  fatal  and 
dreaded  disease  was  then  quite  rife  in  that  section  of 
country.  Four  others  were  persons  in  our  county,  of 
whom  I  had  knowledge.  My  inquires  were  merely  to  as- 
certain whether  in  any  of  these  cases  the  patient  had  been 
bled,  or  cupped,  or  leeched.  In  not  a  single  case  had 
they  heen  thus  treated.  In  mentioning  these  facts  to  my 
friends — physicians — they  reported  other  cases  to  me  of 
deaths  in  their  regions,  and  could  only  say  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  that,  "  it  was  not  likely  that  bleeding  was  prac- 
tised, for  they  knew  that  the  physician  did  not  practice  it 
at  all."  There  were  also  other  deaths  in  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  physicians  near  to  me,  who  were  not  bled. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  will 
mention  my  first  case  somewhat  in  detail : — 

C.  S.,  aged  45,  a  temperate  healthy  man,  was  out  in  a 
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fearful  rain  and  snow  storm  during  the  whole  day  in  a  long, 
slow  ride  in  a  funeral  procession ;  returned  at  night  wet 
and  weary ;  had  a  chill  at  bedtime ;  some  pain  on  the  side 
followed;  slept  none;  felt  very  wretched  in  the  morning, 
and  I  was  sent  for.  It  was  3  p.  m.  when  I  saw  him ;  he 
complained  of  no  pain,  but  the  bedclothes  seemed  oppres- 
sive, he  preferred  to  have  his  arms  on  the  outside  of  them, 
though  his  habit  had  been  to  tuck  them  at  night  closely 
around  his  neck.  His  pulse  was  only  88,  but  was  weak, 
though  full  and  easily  compressed :  he  had  but  slight 
cough  ;  but  a  basin  alongside  of  the  bed  contained  consid- 
erable bloody  sputa.  Auscultation  and  percussion  re- 
vealed but  little  change  from  health.  A  very  striking 
feature  in  his  case  was  his  sense  of  great  weakness. 
When  I  proposed  to  bleed  him,  he  said :  "  I  never  was 
bled,  and  1  am  somewhat  afraid  of  it  now,  for  I  am  so 
very  weak.  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  could  raise  my  arms. 
I  don't  think  I  can  sit  up  to  be  bled."  I  must  own  that 
his  soft  pulse  and  great  apparent  weakness  would  have 
well  justified  the  young  practitioner,  imbued  with  the 
present  teaching  and  practice,  to  have  passed  by  vene- 
section, and  to  have  put  the  whisky  and  quinine  to  work 
at  once.  But  when  I  reflected  that  yesterday  my  patient 
was  a  strong,  well  man,  and  then  inquired,  what  has 
brought  him  to  this  condition  ?  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
bloody  sputa,  the  quickened  pulse  and  respiration,  and 
the  inability  to  rise  and  go  to  work  ?  I  could  refer  them 
only  to  an  inflammation  of  the  lung;  the  croupous  inflam- 
mation of  Rindfleich  and  Juergensen  ;  their  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  alveoli  and  bronchioles  of  the  lung.  That, 
in  this  early  stage,  I  could  not  hear  a  crepitus  ;  that  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  did  not  give  abnormal  sounds 
distinguishable  by  my  dull  ears,  were  not  proofs  that  there 
was  not  a  fast-spreading  inflammation,  and  that  the  mi- 
nute blood  vessels  of  the  lungs  were  not  being  over-filled 
with  blood,  some  of  which  was  oozing  from  their  distended 
coats,  as  evidenced  by  the  bloody  sputa.  Thus  regarding 
his  condition,  and  having  a  firm  faith  that  I  could  relieve 
the  fullness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung,  and  thus  arrest 
the  inflammation,  better  by  bleeding  or  cupping  than  by 
any  otiier  means,  I  bled  him  17  ounces  by  measure,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  say  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, that  he  "  was  greatly  relieved  of  the  fullness  in  his 
breast;  that,  though  there  was  no  pain  to  be  relieved,  yet 
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that  there  had  been  a  sense  of  fullness  and  oppression 
which  had  been  quite  distressing,  and  which  the  loss  of 
blood  had  greatly  relieved."  Five  grains  of  calomel  were 
then  given,  to  be  aided  by  magnesia,  and  after  the  bowels 
should  be  moved,  ten  grains  Dover's  powder  were  to  be 
taken,  to  procure  rest  and  allay  the  cough. 

Next  day,  pulse  was  76 ;  took  five  ounces  of  blood  by 
cups  from  the  back,  between  the  right  shoulder-blade  g,nd 
the  spine,  on  account  of  a  complaint  of  pain  in  that 
region ;  ordered  eight  grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours.  I  need  not  go  further  in  describing  the  treatment; 
the  for  ee  of  the  disease  was  broken  by  the  loss  of  the 
seventeen  ounces  of  blood  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
affection;  and  cool  drinks,  ice-cream,  and  a  diet  of  soft 
toast  and  plenty  of  milk  restored  him  to  health  in  less 
than  a  week.  It  would  have  surprised  some  of  our  know- 
ing young  men,  who  see '  pneumonia  in  every  slight 
catarrh,  and  give  quinine  and  whisky  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  it 
strength,  to  have  seen  how  marked  was  the  apparent 
increase  of  strength,  or  removal  of  his  sense  of  weakness, 
produced  by  the  bleeding,  and  it  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  them  to  have  seen  the  "  cupped  blood"  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  bowl  in  which  it  had  remained  for  a  few 
hours.  I  have  met  with  many,  very  many  of  our  recent 
graduates  who  have  never  seen  cupped  blood,  and  who 
know  not  its  significance. 

My  second  case  was  a  married  lady  of  fifty  years,  very 
delicate,  a  thin  weak  body.  She  had  labored  under  the 
prevailing  cough  for  nearly  a  month,  but  was  still  going 
out ;  an  unusual  exposure  resulted  in  chills,  with  sharp 
pain  low  down  in  the  right  thorax.  I  was  sent  for  March 
26th  ;  found  her  with  a  pulse  of  100,  and  not  strong  ;  cough 
hard  and  frequent ;  sputa  bloody  but  not  copious;  bled 
her  twelve  ounces ;  applied  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  to  her  aff'ected  side  every  fifteen  minutes;  gave 
her  nitrate  of  potassa  and  tartar  emetic,  one-quarter  of  a 
grain  of  morphia  at  bedtime,  and  she  was  as  well  as  usual 
for  her  to  be  in  a  week  by  a  mild  treatment  as  in  the 
former  case." 

My  third  case  was  in  a  man  62  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  nursing  himself  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  house, 
on   account   of  the    prevailing    bronchitis ;    but  feeling 
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better  one  day,  he  went  into  the  garden  and  stood  on  the 
freshly-dug  ground  for  some  time,  when  he  was  taken 
with  a  chill.  In  twenty  hours  after  this  I  saw  him ;  he 
had  pain,  cough,  bloody  sputa,  etc.  He  was  a  thin  but 
strong  man.  I  bled  him  freely,  and  repeated  it  next  day ; 
kept  him  on  milk ;  gave  morphia  to  obtain  rest,  etc.,  and 
he  soon  recovered. 

Fourth  case. — Sophia,  a  Bohemian  girl,  very  healthy, 
aged  22;  had  a  hard  chill  May  7th,  just  before  going  to 
bed.  Saw  her  on  8th  at  3  p.  m.  Her  face  was  very  red ; 
pulse  112,  hard  and  strong;  pain  in  right  side  and 
shoulder  and  Iront  of  chest;  bled  her  thirteen  ounces 
(while  sitting  up  in  bed),  when  she  became  slightly  sick; 
after  lying  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  found  but  little  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  her  pulse,  but  I  ordered  her  a 
dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  to  be  followed  by  an  anodyne, 
and  left  her ;  found  her,  next  morning,  not  relieved ; 
pulse  125;  skin  very  hot;  face  very  red;  great  thirst, 
cough,  and  bloody  sputa;  bled  her  sixteen  ounces,  and 
cupped  her  four  ounces,  by  measure ;  ordered  nitrate  of 
of  potassa  and  tartar  emetic,  dose  at  bedtime.  Found  her 
that  evening  with  the  force  of  the  disease  subdued ;  light 
diet — which  means  milk  as  much  as  she  may  crave — cool 
drinks,  and  the  medicine  moderately  given  soon  restored 
her. 

I  had  also  two  cases  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  girls  of 
twelve  years,  of  a  threatening  kind,  which  greatly  simu 
lated  pneumonia,  but  which  failed  to  show  the  bloody 
sputa  and  the  great  depression  so  characteristic  of  real 
pneumonia,  and  I  did  not  bleed  them;  and  though  they 
got  well,  it  was  only  after  weeks  of  suffering  and  danger. 
i  believe  an  early  venesection  would  have  greatly  ex- 
pedited the  cure. 

My  brother.  Dr.  Wm.  Corson,  and  my  neighbor.  Dr. 
Edwin  0.  Leedom,  also  bled  their  cases  of  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  and  in  every  instance  with  success.  Let  me 
sum  up.  Of  the  eighteen  deaths  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
all  were  treated  by  those  who  reject  bleeding.  No  case 
can  be  pointed  out,  in  a  range  of  many  miles  around  this 
place,  that  proved  fatal  after  a  free  and  early  bleeding. 
What  we  need  in  the  treatment  of  pneumania  is  to  see 
the  patient  early,  while  there  is  yet  only  distension  of 
the  bloodvessels,  and  commencing  "  inflammation  of  the 
alveoli  and  bronchioles,"  and  then  to  bleed  promptly-^ 
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copiously — SO  that  we  shall  drain  the  blood,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  capilliaries  of  the  lungs,  as  Professor  Gross  drains 
it  from  the  minute  vessels  of  the  eye.  This  done,  and  the 
stomach  not  poisoned  and  sickened  by  veratria,  the  brain 
not  made  to  reel  and  hum  with  quinine,  or  be  stupefied 
with  Avhisky,  and  the  case  will,  in  the  hands  of  even  a 
skilled  nurse,  rarely  prove  fatal. 

I  may  mention  another  incident.  At  the  discussion  in 
Easton  already  referred  to,  after  Professor  Gross,  the  two 
Atlees,  and  other  eminent  practitioners  who  had  hundreds 
of  times  tested  the  value  of  blood-letting  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  had  spoken  of  their  great  confidence  in  it,  a 
physician  of  Perry  County  rose  under  much  emotion, 
and  said  that  he  was  very  glad  that  he  was  present  to 
hear  such  testimony;  that  years  ago  he  used  to  bleed  his 
patients  who  had  pneumonia,  and  nearly  always  with 
success;  but  that  for  the  last  eight  years  he  had  been 
afraid  to  use  it.  Several  young  doctors,  and  some  home- 
opatliists  had  settled  in  the  country,  and  all  denounced 
bleeding  as  being  no  better  than  murder.  They  talked 
about  a  change  in  the  type  of  disease  which  had  taken 
place  within  a  few  years,  and  which  rendered  bleeding 
inadmissible,  even  dangerous,  and  had  therefore  yielded 
to  the  prevalent  sentiment  and  had  given  up  the  lancet, 
"  and  noAV,"  said  he,  "within  a  few  weeks  I  have  lost 
five  healthy,  strong  persons,  with  pneumonia.  But  I  will 
never  treat  another  case  of  it  without  bleeding,  if  I 
should  be  driven  out  the  country  for  it." 

As  every  thing  which  can  throw  light  on  this  subject 
is  of  importance,  I  am  impelled  to  relate  an  incident 
which  may  add  strength  to  what  has  been  written.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Medical 
Society,  a  young  man,  who  has  a  very  large  practice,  and 
who  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  aconite 
as  a  substitute  for  venesection  in  inflammatory  aff'ections, 
reported  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to-see  a  woman  who  had 
then  been  confined  two  days,  had  had  no  physician,  and 
he  had  been  sent  for  because  she  seemed  to  have  con- 
tracted a  pneumonia.  He  found  her  quite  ill,  but  by  the 
use  of  aconite  he  had  reduced  her  pulse  from  160  to  80 
per  minute,  and  she  was  convalescing  rapidly.  I  could 
not  forbear  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  to  urge  on  the 
society,  to  look  at  what  was  going  on  around  us,  in  our 
region — persons  dying  one  after  another  of  pneumonia,  in 
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the  hands  of  those  who  use  veratria,  or  aconite,  or  digitalis 
to  the  exclusion  of  general  and  local  bleeding,  while  those 
who  bleed  freely  save  their  patients.  After  my  young  and 
able  friend  got  home  that  night  he  was  sent  for  to  see  his 
patient,  and  found  all  her  symptom  aggravated,  and  the 
pulse  again  at  160.  The  next  day  but  one  he  called  to 
ask  me  to  see  her  with  him,  though  he  confidently  be- 
lieved she  would  die.  It  did  not  suit  me  to  go  then ;  he 
went  back,  bled  her  nearly  or  quite  a  quart,  and  when  I 
saw  him  two  days  afterward,  he  said  she  was,  he  thought, 
out  of  danger.  She  was  soon  well.  Let  us  think  a 
moment  longer  of  this  case :  a  woman  who  had  lost  the 
usual  amount  of  blood  after  a  labor,  bled  a  quart  by  the 
doctor,  and  without  "  supporting  treatment,"  strengthened, 
and  saved  from  impending  death.  I  am  greatly  humili- 
ated to  feel  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  thus  present 
testimony  to  prove,  to  our  young  physicians,  the  utility 
of  a  measure  which  until  within  a  few  years  had  no 
superior  in  the  best  of  our  best  practitioners,  but  which 
now  finds  no  place  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  our  present 
teachers. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Transactions  should  think  we  have 
occupied  too  much  space  on  these  few  diseases,  I  can  only 
say  in  our  defense  that  country  doctors  do  not  expect  to 
occupy  space  with  physiology,  minute  anatomy,  or  the 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  or  the  revelations  of  the  micro- 
scope, or  on  specialties  so-called.  Our  work  is-  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  and  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  Here,  never 
losing  a  single  day,  we  labor  on ;  and  if  the  aurist,  or 
oculist,  the  orthopaedist,  or  the  chemist  be  authority  in 
his  specialty,  we  should  be  so  too  in  our  wider  field  of 
labor,  our  greater  specialty.  They  deal  with  the  dull  ear, 
the  dim  ej^e,  the  deformed  or  anchylosed  joint;  we  con- 
front Death  himself,  and  if  any  of  us  have  discovered  a 
new  or  better  mode  of  arresting  his  advances,  or  parrying 
his  blows,  or  antidoting  his  i)oisons,  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
prompt  and  full  report  to  our  fellows. 


The  gathering  of  the  profession  at  Euston  Station,  Lon- 
don, to  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  Sir  William  Ferguson 
on  tlieir  transmission  for  entombment  in  Scotland,  was 
very  large — estimated  from  1,500  to  2,00.  There  was  also 
a  strong  contingent  of  students,  chiefly  King's  men. 
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Selections. 


On  the  Immovable  or  Plastic  Dressing  in  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  Extremity. 

An  Extract  from  a  Clinical  Lecture,  by  David    W.  Yandell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Gentlemen: — To  recapitulate — You  must  have  the 
whitest,  finest,  cleanest  cotton  batting,  the  smoothest  and 
freshest  plaster-of-paris,  and  a  lot  of  roller  bandages 
made  of  the  cheapest  and  flimsiest  cotton  cloth,  such  as  is 
used  for  lining  comforts  or  covering  cheese.  After  getting 
the  cloth  have  it  well  washed  and  dried.  Tear  it  then  into 
strips  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  width,  and  into 
two  different  lengths.  One  should  be  nine  or  twelve 
yards  long,  the  remainder  should  be  but  three  yards  long. 
Lay  these  latter  on  a  kitchen-table  or  board,  and  have 
the  dry  plaster  well  rubbed  into  the  cloth.  Eoll  them 
now  as  evenly  as  you  can.  Have  an  ordinary  wash- 
basin one-third  full  of  water  a  little  warm.  Put  into  this 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  alum.  Have  the 
whites  of  a  hall  a  dozen  fresh  eggs  beaten  into  a  froth. 
Open  out  the  batting  carefully,  that  it  may  be  in  a  sheet 
rather  than  a  roll.  Envelope  the  broken  limb  in  this. 
Be  particular  that  the  bony  prominences  are  well  covered. 
Secure  the  cotton  with  your  long  roller,  into  which,  you 
will  remark,  you  have  rubbed  no  plaster.  Put  your  plaster 
rollers  into  the  basin  of  water.  Squeeze  and  press  them 
with  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  well  wetted.  Apply 
these  to  the  limb,  one  after  another,  until  you  think  you 
have  made  the  dressing  sufficiently  firm.  I  think  you  will 
find  three  layers  usually  sufficient.  You  may  apply  the 
fourth  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  As  you 
proceed  you  may  put  the  rollers  on  longitudinally  instead 
of  circularly.  You  observe  we  make  no  "  reverse  "  turns  of 
the  bandage.  They  are  unnecessary;  indeed  they  give 
the  dressing  a  clumsier  appearance  than  it  otherwise 
would  have,  and  are  in  that  at  least  objectionable.  As 
you  apply  each  layer  of  bandage,  smooth  it  nicely  with 
your  hand.  It  will  add  to  the  firmness  of  the  dressing 
and  make  it  dry  more  quickly.  Having  put  on  as  many 
rollers  as  you  care  to,  and  smoothed  them  well,  wait  a 
few  moments  for  the  plaster  to  dry.     The  alum  you  have 
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added  to  the  water  will  greatly  facilitate  this.  When 
comparatively  dry  apply  the  whites  of  the  the  eggs  over 
the  plaster.  Now  apply  a  roller  without  plaster  over  this  ; 
or,  if  you  prefer,  cut  the  roller  into  strips  and  lay  them 
along  the  length  of  the  limb.  The  purpose  of  the  eggs  is 
to  prevent  the  plaster  from  chipping.  The  purpose  of  the 
additional  roller  is  to  assist  in  this,  and  to  give  to  the 
dressing  a  finish  which  it  does  not  otherwise  have.  Beside 
this  the  whites  of  the  eggs  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
you  in  enabling  you  to  cleanse  your  hands  of  the  plaster. 
They  are  better  than  any  soap  or  any  amount  of  water. 
Indeed  they  are  the  only  substance  I  know  which,  if  you 
work  much  in  plaster,  will  prevent  your  hands  from 
chapping  and  becoming  harsh  and  rough. — Louisville 
Med.  JSfews. 


Alitura  Wine. 


By  A.  Delevan,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  nutritive  sparkling  wine,  containing  food  for 
the  hrain  and  nervous  system. 

It   is   made  from  soluble   phosphates  and  the  richest 
grapes  produced  in  America. 

In  addition  to  water  and  alcohol,  which  all  wines  con- 
tain, the  composition  is  as  follows: 
Gum. 

Malic  Acid. 
Grape  Sugar. 
Volatile  Oil. 
QEnantic  Ether. 
Coloring  matter. 
Bitartrate  of  Potassa. 
Tartrate  of  Lime,  and  other  salts. 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 

''  ^Magnesia. 

"  Iron. 

Lactic  Acid,  and 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
Which  render  it  a  delicious  sparkling  wine,  containing 
less  alcohol  than  that  of  wines  generally,  but  a  little  more 
than  good  ale,  so  that  in  this  regard  it  occupies  a  position 
intermediate  with  wines  on  the  one  hand  and  ales  and 
strong  beer  on  the  other. 
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From  the  composition  it  is  evident  that  for  studious, 
intellectually  active  persons,  this  wine  will  be  found  a 
valuable  support  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  while 
it  cannot  fail  to  supply  tone  and  power  to  the  muscle. 

Physiologists  have  established  the  fact  that  the  vital 
activity  of  animal  life  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  phosphates  which  animals  assimilate;  and  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
system  of  the  young,  not  only  rickets  and  mollitis  ossum 
(flexible  bone)  occur,  but  the  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues 
rapidly  diminish,  consequently  physicians  have  been  led 
to  prescribe  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  the  system  so 
much  requires  in  these  cases,  but  in  most  instances  the 
remedy  has  failed  in  benefiting  the  patient — not  that  the 
right  remedy  was  not  used,  but  because  the  system  could 
not  appropriate  the  pulverulent  phosphates  of  lime. 

Lactic  acid  is  the  natural  solvent  of  recently  calcined 
bones,  which  furnishes  in  the  perfectly  soluble  form  the 
tribasic  phosphate  of  calcium. 

In  this  form  it  is  easily  assimilated,  and  is  the  only 
remedy  in  connection  with  other  proper  food  capable  of 
affording  the  system  the  elements  of  nutrition  essential  to 
its  support  in  the  cases  referred  to,  and  in  children  whose 
development  has  become  suddenly  arrested. 

Every  practising  physician  is  familiar  with  cases  of 
children  who,  during  the  process  of  dentition,  or  the 
various  critical  stages  of  development,  and  especially 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  feel  a  disgust  for  all  kinds  of 
food,  and  take  but  little  nourishment ;  under  such  circum- 
stances atony  of  all  the  tissues  and  derangements  of  the 
bowels  are  apt  to  occur. 

Towards  the  other  extremity  of  life,  we  meet  with  con- 
ditions which  in  many  respects  are  similar  to  those  in 
children ;  and  from  the  morning  time  of  life  to  old  age  we 
not  unfrequently  meet  with  persons  iru  whom  almost  all 
the  organic  functions  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  tissues  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

It  is  also  true  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  essential  to  di- 
gestion. It  is  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  its  action  on 
the  digestion  of  food  is  such  that  Blondlot  considers  the 
phosphate  of  lime  to  be  the  truly  active  element  of  the 
gastric  secretion;  however  this  may  be,  we  do  know 
that  the  lacto-phosphate  of  lime  not  only  excites  the  ap- 
petite, but  quickly  facilitates  the  digestion  of  food. 
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Drs.  Dusart  and  Blacke,  of  Paris,  who  have  had  great 
experience  with  the  lacto-phosphate  of  lime,  say,  "  the 
wine  of  lacto-phosphate  of  lime,  administered  at  the  end 
of  meals,  excites  digestion,  increases  the  assimilation  of 
alimentary  substances,  and  awakens  muscular  energy, 
which  is  so  often  wanting  in  advanced  life." 

In  the  Alitura  Wine  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  all  the 
other  salts  exist  in  solution,  and  hence  are  easily  absorbed ; 
and  when  this  wine  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  food,  it 
aids  digestion,  nourishes  the  system,  and  is  an  agreeable 
cordial. 

In  grave  fevers  where  nutrition  is  arrested,  and  in  acute 
affections  of  an  adynamic  form,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
this  wine  the  functions  of  nutrition  are  restored  and  ^the 
system  sustained.  Both  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
digestion  is  rendered  easy  and  the  assimilation  of  food  is 
secured. 

In  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia  the  addition  of  pepsin  and 
diastase  to  this  wine,  and  taken  with  meals,  will  cure 
every  curable  case.  Both  of  these  articles  are  soluble  in 
the  wine,  and  only  small  quantities  are  required ;  a  grain 
of  each  is  quite  sufficient  for  adults,  and  less  for  children. 


_^ ^ 

A  Method  of  Measuring^  the  Lower  Extremities. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cowling,  of  Louisville,  writes  to  the  New 
Yorh  Medical  Record : 

"  By  the  ordinary  method  of  obtaining  the  comparative 
length  of  the  lower  extremities  it  is  difficult  to  get  exact 
results.  Even  when  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard 
against  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  (which  -is  the  chief 
source  of  error),  an  eighth  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
difference  may  escape  detection.  Such  at  least  is  the  case 
when  measurement  is  made  between  the  spinous  process  of 
the  illium  and  the  malleolus  on  each  side.  Neither  of  these 
presents  a  point,  but  a  surface  which  in  persons  well- 
clothed  in  iiesh  occupies  considerable  area.  When  meas- 
urement is  made  from  the  umbilicus  or  episternal  notch 
to  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  each  foot  (Sayre's  method,  I 
believe),  this  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  done  away  with.  I 
have,  however,  lor  several  years  past,  adopted  another 
plan,  which  is,  I  think,  more  convenient,  and  by  which 
the  liabilities  to  error  (when  a  tape-line  is  used)  are  re- 
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duced  to  a  minimum.  The  plan  is  this:  The  jjatient, 
lying  on  the  floor  or  a  table  (a  soft  mattress  will  confuse 
any  measurement),  the  parallelism  of  the  iliac  spines  and 
the  proper  extension  of  the  limbs  being  looked  to,  a  point 
is  taken  on  the  umbilicus,  and  marked  with  ink,  if  neces- 
sary. Commencing  at  this  point,  the  tape  is  carried  in 
turn  around  the  sole  of  eachfoot^  and  hack  again  to  the 
point  of  departure.  The  difference  between  the  two 
measurements  thus  obtained  represents  twice  the  amount 
of  difference  which  exists  in  the  length  of  the  limbs.  For 
instance,  if  the  measurement  thus  obtained  when  the  tape 
is  carried  around  the  right  foot  is  fifty-four  inches,  and 
when  carried  around  the  left  foot  is  fifty-five  inches,  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  limbs  is  half  an  inch. 

"  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  carry  the  tape  around 
corresponding  portions  of  each  foot,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection— from  within,  outward,  or  vice  versa — on  both 
sides.  A  great  amount  of  sw^elling  in  the  foot  may  also 
occasion  error,  but  not  to  the  extent  it  might  be  imagined. 
I  think  the  method  described  will  be  found  convenient 
and  useful,  either  when  employed  alone  or  to  verify  re- 
sults obtained  by  other  plans.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
indicating  small  differences,  as  these  are  multiplied.'- 


Milk  in  the  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Professor  AV.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  in  a  lecture  on  the  treat- 
ment of  typhoid,  after  referring  to  the  use  of  beef  tea, 
which  he  thinks  is  ''  more  often  the  i)lague  of  a  sick-room 
than  any  other  benevolent  mischief  that  can  be  named," 
and  to  that  of  gruels,  which,  though  better  than  beef  tea, 
are  still  a  sort  of  ^'  starvation  "  diet,  proceeds  to  state  what 
he  would  substitute  for  them  as  follows : 

"  Far  superior  to  either  of  these  in  its  nutritive  value 
and  in  its  digestibility  is  that  liquid  prei)ared  originally 
for  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  is  old  enough  to  dissolve 
any  solid  food,  namely,  milk.  First,  as  to  nutritive  value, 
there  is  nothing  absent  from  milk  which  the  system  needs, 
while  in  all  our  sick-room  preparations  there  are  invaria- 
bly some  deficiences,  and,  generally,  lacking  of  what  is 
essential  to  continued  life.  The  bones  waste  away  re- 
markably in  typhoid  fever ;  what  is  there  in  beef  tea  or 
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gruel  for  them?  The  nervous  tissue  rapidly  loses  bulk 
also ;  where  in  these  articles  is  there  the  fat  which  this 
more  than  any  other  tissue  needs,  except  the  utterly  in- 
digestible boiled  fat  of  beef  tea,  which  turns  into  caustic 
butyric  acid  in  the  bowels  ?  But  milk  has  been  aptly 
defined  as  fluid  flesh  and  bones  together;  still  better  may 
we  add,  soluble  nervous  matter,  for  it  is  the  nervous 
tissue  which  grows  fastest  and  most  at  the  age  when  milk 
alone  is  the  diet.  Now  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that 
milk  is  a  very  indigestible  article  in  fever,  and  among  the 
laity  we  often  find  a  positive  dread  of  it,  as  if  it  were 
poison  to  the  sick.  I  could  never  understand  how  physi- 
cians will  aim  by  various  measures  to  make  milk  digesti- 
ble to  infants  who  have  to  live  on  it ;  while  in  fever,  if  it 
seems  to  disagree,  from  a  more  than  infantile  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  they  are  ready  to  abandon  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  can  be  relied  upon  exclusively.  If  we 
dilute  cow's  milk,  then  add  sugar  and  a  little  salt,  and 
lastly,  cream,  so  as  to  make  a  child,  starving  because  it 
cannot  digest  cow's  milk  pure,  digest  it  when  it  is  thus 
rendered  more  like  human  milk,  why  should  we  not  try 
the  same  with  a  starving  fever  patient,  rather  than  ex- 
change this  complete  food  for  our  confessedly  incomplete 
and  clumsy  preparations  ?  I  can  only  say,  in  answer,  that 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  typhoid-fever  patient  who 
could  not  take  milk,  and  not  only  live  upon  it  alone,  but 
also,  in  a  marked  and  impressive  contrast  with  those  cases 
which  are  fed  on  slops,  be  found  at  the  termination  of  the 
disease  with  muscles  and  tissues  still  nourished  enough  to 
cause  surprise  even  to  the  patient's  friends.  In  order  to 
make  milk  digestible  you  should  remember  that  the  chief 
dilficulty  in  the  way  is  its  casein,  and  therefore  you  should 
aim  to  reduce  its  proportion  by  dilution  with  one-half  or 
one-third  of  lime-water.  The  alkali  in  lime-water  is  a 
great  assistant  to  the  digestion  of  casein,  for  reasons  too 
long  for  us  here  to  explain,  but,  in  addition,  like  salt,  lime 
is  both  an  antiseptic  and  an  excellent  agent  for  allaying 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I  have  had 
patients  take  as  much  as  six  quarts  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  milk  and  lime-water  for  days  together,  nor  do  I 
object  to  the  mere  bulk  or  amount  of  liquid  which  this 
implies,  because  I  do  not  think  that  water  is  other  than  a 
need  and  a  benefit  to  a  fever  patient,  for  it  is  the 
safest  of  all  diuretics,  and  in  this  form  I  have  never  found 
it  increase  diarrhea,  but  rather  the  opposite. 
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But  you  have  still  remaining  a  means  for  completing 
digestion,  which  experience  leads  me  to  rate  as  one  of 
our  best  adjuvants  in  the  task  before  us.  The  introduc- 
tion of  artificial  solvents,  such  as  pepsin  and  pancreatin, 
marks  undoubtedly  a  real  advance  in  therapeutics,  but  in 
no  conditions  does  the  employment  of  pepsin  seem  so 
much  indicated  as  in  the  indigestion  of  fever.  In  fact,  I 
have  been  surprised  with  some  results  from  its  use  which 
I  was  not  looking  for,  namely,  that  it  controls  the  typhoid 
diarrhea  better  than  any  agent  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.— Boston  Jour,  of  Chemistry. 


Bromide  of  Ethyl  as  an  Anaesthetic. 

By  M.  Rabuteau. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  M. 
Rabuteau  gave  some  details  of  an  investigation  of  the 
physiological  properties  and  mode  of  elimination  of  bro- 
mide of  ethyl. 

Bromide  of  ethyl  (CgH^Br),  or  "hydrobromic  ether,"  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  odor ;  it  boils  at  about 
40°  C,  has  a  density  of  1.43,  and  burns  with  difficulty. 
The  boiling  point  and  density  are  therefore  intermediate 
between  those  of  chloroform  and  suli)huric  ether. 

Bromide  of  ethyl  absorbed  by  the  respiratory  passages 
produces  absolute  anaesthesia  as  rapidly,  or  even  more 
rapidly,  than  chloroform.  This  result  has  been  estab- 
lished with  frogs,  rabbits,  dogs,  etc.  After  five  minutes', 
sometimes  after  two  minutes',  inhalation,  by  means  of  a 
sponge  saturated  in  bromide  of  ethyl,  dogs  are  completely 
anaesthetized.  The  animals  recover  more  rapidly  than 
when  chloroform  is  used. 

When  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  narceia,  or  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia,  was  injected  under  the  skin  of  dogs, 
before  inducing  anaesthesia,  an  action  was  observed  analo- 
gous but  perhaps  inferior  to  the  simultaneous  action  of 
narceia,  or  mor2)hia,  and  chloroform. 

Bromide  of  ethyl  is  not  caustic,  nor  even  irritant,  com- 
pared with  chloroform.  It  can  be  ingested  without  diffi- 
culty, and  applied  without  danger,  not  only  subcuta- 
neously,  but  to  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  this  respect  it  is  preferable  to 
chloroform,  which  is  very  caustic,  and  to  sulphuric  ether, 
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of  which  the  ingestion  is  nearly  impossible.  Introduced 
into  the  human  stomach  in  doses  of  1  to  2  grammes,  bro- 
mide of  ethyl  does  not  produce  anaesthesia  as  when  ab- 
sorbed in  sufficient  quantit}^  by  the  respiratory  passages. 
It  soothes  pain  and  does  not  disturb  the  appetite. 

This  anassthetic  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Neverthe- 
less water  shaken  with  it  acquires  a  pleasant  taste  and 
odor.  Frogs  placed  in  water  so  saturated  undergo  anaes- 
thesia in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Bromide  of  ethyl  is  eliminated  nearly  entirely,  if  not 
completely,  by  the  respiratory  passages,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  mode  of  absorption.  At  most  only  traces 
of  it  are  found  in  the  urine  when  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  and  an  extremely  small  quantity  can 
be  detected  in  that  liquid  when  it  has  been  inhaled.  The 
author  finds  that  bromide  of  ethyl  does  not  decompose  in 
the  organism  to  form  an  alkaline  bromide,  such  as  bromide 
of  sodium,  a  salt  that  is  easily  eliminated  by  the  renal 
passages. 

From  his  experiment  the  author  concludes  that  bromide 
of  ethyl  is  an  anaesthetic  agent  possessing  properties  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  chloroform,  bromoform,  and 
ether. — TJie  druggists  Gireular  and  Chemical  Gazette. 


Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 


As  for  the  Hot  Springs  themselves,  we  believe  them: 
greatly  over-rated.  That  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  gout 
and  rheumatism,  in  their  chronic  forms,  is  remarkably 
successful  at  these  springs  is  a  fact  too  well  attested  to 
admit  of  dispute.  But  that  the  waters  in  themselves- 
possess  any  remarkable  virtues  seems  to  us  altogether 
another  matter.  Enormous  doses  of  mercury  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  given  with  a  learlessness — we  might  say 
recklessness — that  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  one  who 
has  given  no  attention  to  the  other  treatment  enjoined. 
Immense  quantities  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  are 
drunk,  and  with  this  frequent  hot  baths  are  given.  These 
powerful  alteratives  are  thus -hurried  through  the  system 
and  rapidly  eliminated.  The  processes  of  repair  and 
change  of  structure  are  thus  greatly  hastened.  If  the 
kidneys  and  skin  are  in  fair  working  order,  and  the 
YoL.  VI.— 29 
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stomach  does  not  get  irritated,  the   improvement  is,   of| 
necessity,  rapid. 

Four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  hundred  grains  of 
the  iodide  have  been  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  so 
we  are  informed.  The  stomach  must  first  be  guarded  by 
demulcent  drinks,  of  course. 

The  bin-iodide  and  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury, 
inunctions  with  the  oleate  of  mercury,  and  calomel  vapor- 
baths  are  freely  employed.  We  saw  no  case,  heard  of  no 
case,  of  the  cure  of  syphilis  by  the  baths  and  drinking  of 
the  water  alone.  A  few  cases — one  or  two — of  cure  of 
chronic  rheumatism  by  the  waters,  without  medicine, 
were  reported  to  have  occurred. 

The  claim  set  up  *  and  defended  so  vigorously  by 
interested  parties,  and  by  deluded  patients,  of  the  marvel- 
'ous,  even  supernatural,  virtues  of  these  springs  in  the 
cure  of  chronic  diseases  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  when 
all  the  facts  are  considered. 

If  a  physician  is  able  to  secure  a  perfect  following  out 
of  his  rules  by  his  patient ;  can  prevail  upon  him  to  drink 
the  proper  amount  of  hot  pure  water,  and  take  as  many 
hot  water  and  vapor- baths  at  home,  and  will  have  the 
courage  to  give  as  much  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
at  home^  he  can  cure  him  as  rapidly  and  effectually  at 
home  as  at  the  Hot  Springs. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  honorable,  conscientious 
physician  cannot  do,  however,  he  cannot  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  patient,  and  gain  the  aid  of  those 
powerful  co-operative  agents ;  wonder  and  expectation, 
which  the  Hot  Springs  ^'  resident  physician  •'  can  do. 
These  auxiliaries,  too  often  despised,  too  often  employed 
by  the  quack,  to  the  benefit  of  the  patient  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  honorable  practitioner. 

We  give  some  of  our  Hot  Springs  confreres  credit  for 
being  themselves  the  dupes  of  their  own  credulity  in  the 
matter  of  faith  in  the  wonderful  virtues  of  the  waters. 
We  can  not  believe  that  they  are  all  dishonest.  At  the 
same  time  we  can  not  believe  that  their  faith  is  well 
founded.  The  weakness  of  their  trust  is  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  reliance  they  place  upon  the  most  potent 
agencies  known  to  science,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
trust  any  case  to  the  healing  influence  of  the  waters  alone. 
— Bt.  Louis  Clinical  Record. 
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Extract  of  Malt. 

By  E.  R.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Professoi*  of  Physiology,  etc..  University 
of  Louisville. 

When  extract  of  malt  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  I  had  my  atttention  called  to  it  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  but  never  gave  it  or  saw  any  one  who  had  taken  it. 
I  lost  sight  of  it  as  a  remedy.  About  five  years  ago  I 
began  to  prescribe  lager  beer  in  certain  cases,  and  have 
had  many  more  admirable  results  that  I  could  point  to  as 
following  upon  its  use.  I  have  found  it  of  marked  benefit 
in  duodenal  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  constipation  and 
emaciation,  both  of  which  it  corrects;  and  also  have 
frequently  found  it  to  be  a  panacea  in  cases  of  mental  or 
physical  exhaustion  accompanied  by  fretfulness  or  irasci- 
bility and  wakefulness.  Only  during  the  year  past  have 
I  given  the  malt  extract ;  yet  the  more  I  give  it  the  better 
am  I  pleased  with  its  therapeutic  action  in  certain  of  the 
most  common  chronic  maladies.  In  consultation  with  a 
surgical  colleague  I  ordered  "  Trommer's  Extract  of  Malt 
with  Hypophosphites,"  in  the  case  of  J.  S.,  adult,  of  stru- 
mous habit,  afflicted  with  an  old  psoas  abscess.  Tlie 
patient  had  taken  cod  liver  oil  previously.  The  improve- 
ment was  very  marked;  the  amount  of  discharge  decreased 
rapidly,  with  a  proportionate  gain  m  flesh  and  strength, 
which  soon  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  bench  as  a  cabi- 
net-maker. When  I  last  saw  him,  six  or  eight  months 
since,  he  was  still  taking  the  remedy  in  question. 

I  was  called,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  see  Mrs.  O.,  suftering 
with  bronchial  catarrh,  with  a  history  of  previous  hasmop- 
tysis.  She  had  taken,  under  the  direction  of  another 
physician,  eight  bottles  of  the  Extract  or  Malt  with  Hypo- 
phosphites.  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it,  and  her 
reply  was  that  while  it  had  not  cured  the  cough  it  had  en- 
tirely relieved  her  of  a  distressing  dyspepsia  and  nervous- 
ness. 

Mrs.  B.,  suff*ering  with  post  nasal  catarrh,  dyspepsia, 
and  constipation,  is  taking  the  simple  extract  of  malt 
with  decided  alleviation  of  all  her  symptoms,  especially 
her  constipation,  which  was-  a  source  of  much  trouble  to 
her. 

Sarah  B.,  adult  (colored),  patient  of  Dr.  Cottell,  a 
suff'erer  from  chronic  malaria  poisoning,  and  much  broken 
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in  health,  began  the  use  of  malt  and  oil  after  a  long  and 
apparently  fruitless  course  of  bark  alkaloids.  Improve- 
ment was  rapid  and  marked,  so  that  she  was  soon  able  to 
resume  her  duties  and  go  through  with  the  arduous  labors 
of  spring  house  cleaning, 

J.  H.  M.,  adult,  male,  with  previous  good  personal 
history  but  bad  family  record,  was  seized  suddenly,  about 
six  weeks  ago,  with  haemoptysis.  In  my  absence  he  got 
of  Dr.  Cottell  fluid  extract  ergot  and  gallic  acid.  The 
hemorrhage  was  checked  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turned ;  was  checked  and  returned  a  third  time,  when  he 
went  to  bed.  He  was  delirious,  and  had  a  temperature  of 
103.5°,  and  a  pulse  of  13Q,  night-sweats  and  cough,  with  sub- 
crepitant  rales  throughout  the  right  mammary  region.  I 
feared  that  I  had  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis,  and  made  a 
grave  prognosis.  I  ordered  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  mor- 
phine, and  after  a  couple  of  days  changed  to  syrup  of  wild 
cherry  and  chloral.  After  three  or  four  days  the  delirium, 
which  was  never  marked,  passed  away,  and  I  ordered  extract 
of  malt  and  oil  to  be  taken  with  wine.  He  protested  that 
he  could  nor  take  oil.  I  assured  him  he  could  take  the 
preparation  ordered.  He  improved  steadily,  is  out  of  doors, 
coughs  but  little,  has  regained  his  flesh  and  appetite, 
lost  his  night-sweats,  and  expects  to  go  to  work  at  his 
trade  (piano-making)  in  a  few  days. 

Sarah  H.  (colored),  married  but  sterile,  has  a  strik- 
ingly similar  historj^,  excepting  the  delirium.  In  her  case 
emaciation  was  very  marked,  owing  probably  to  the  large 
amount  of  blood  lost.  She  has  taken  so  far  four  bottles  of 
malt  and  oil,  and  is  clearly  improving  in  health  and 
strength. 

One  case  more  :  Mattie  M.  (colored),  a  school  teacher,  of 
large  frame,  weight  before  sick  near  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  developed  hereditary  phthisis  about 
eight  months  ago  with  all  the  usual  train  of  symptoms, 
including  laryngitis.  She  had  an  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  (an  excellent  preparation),  with  moderate  improve- 
ment ;  also  Churchill's  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  ;  but  the 
cough  and  hoarseness,  with  occasional  slight  hemorrhage, 
continued.  About  three  months  ago  I  ordered  carbolic 
acid  by  atomizer  for  throat,  and  malt  and  oil  internally, 
withdrawing  all  other  treatment.  In  the  last  two  months 
I  have  not  seen  her,  except  on  the  street  and  once  in  my 
oflftce.     She  hardly  coughs  at  all,  has  regained  nearly  all 
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the  flesh  she  lost,  has  no  hoarseness,  and  is  reg:ularly  at 
her  post  in  one  of  our  public  schools  for  colored  children. 

This  last  I  deem  the  most  remarkable  case  of  all  re- 
ported. The  second  stage  of  phthisis  was  well  advanced, 
and  all  the  graver  symptoms  which  mark  it  were  present. 
The  usual  treatment,  including  cod-liver  oil  and  the  hypo- 
phosphites,  had  been  faithfully  tried,  with  but  slight  im- 
provement; while  from  the  commencement  of  malt  and 
oil  improvement  has   been  steady  and  marked. 

This  has  with  good  reason  been  called  the  age  of  physio- 
logical therapeutics.  The  rapid  and  practical  strides  which 
phj^siology  has  been  making  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
therapeutist  as  foundation  stones  upon  which  to  base  a 
system  of  rational  medicine.  The  introduction  of  pepsin 
into  pharmacy  was  an  important  practical  application  of 
physiological  science,  as  also  the  more  recent  use  of  pan- 
creatine in  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  etc. 

The  introduction  of  malt  into  Americian  practice,  which 
has  only  become  general  since  home  houses  have  under- 
taken its  manufacture,  bids  fair  to  play  a  more  important 
part  in  physiological  medicine  than  that  of  either  pepsin 
or  pancreatine. 

Extract  of  malt  is  in  the  main  two  things,  namely,  di- 
gested starch  and  sugar  and  the  digester  of  starch  and 
sugar.  Its  other  ingredients  and  properties  may  fairly  be 
said  to  hold  a  minor  rank  in  importance  to  these  two 
qualities. 

No  class  of  food  is  of  so  great  interest  to  the  physiol- 
ogist as  that  comprised  in  the  "  second  class  of  proximate 
principles;"  namely,  starch,  sugar,  and  oils.  Of  albumin- 
ous matter  the  neccessity  and  the  use  are  readily  apparent ; 
but  of  these  other  foods,  and  especially  so  of  the  two 
former,  to  attempt  a  comprehension  of  the  part  which 
they  play  m  the  economy  is  to  reach  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  tissue-building  to  the  subtiler  questions  that 
enshroud  animal  heat  and  the  other  various  and  complex 
phases  of  vital  force.  Neither  starch  nor  sugar  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  tissue-making  food,  so 
vastly  disproportionate  are  the  amounts  of  them  consymed 
to  the  mere  traces  of  them  which  are  to  be  found  within 
the  organism.  They  enter  the  blood  only  to  disappear 
from  it;  and  are  in  constant  demand,  being  eaten  at  each 
meal.  The  following  tables  taken  from  Dalton  give  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  saccharine  and  amylaceous  food  one 
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consumes.  And  here  let  me  remind,  by  way  of  digres- 
sion, that  starch  as  starch  never  gets  beyond  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  that  by  digestion  it  is  completely  transformed 
into  glucose,  or  digested  sugar,  and  as  such  enters  the 
portal  venous  system.  In  view  of  this  fact  Flint,  jr.,  does 
not  mention  starch  as  a  proximate  principle  of  the  human 
organism,  but  treats  of  it  as  sugar: 

COMPOSITION  OF  WHEATEN    BREAD. 

Starchy  matter  (starch,  dextrine,  glucose) 56.7 

Albuminous  matter   (gluten,  etc.)... 7.0 

Fatty  matter 1.3 

Mineral  matter  (calcareous,  magnesian,  and  alkaline  salts) i.o 

Water 34.0 

1 00.0 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Starch 20.0 

Albuminous   matter 2.5 

Sugar  and  gum i.i 

Fatty  matter o.i 

Cellulose i.o 

Mineral  and  vegetable  salts 1.3 

Water 74.0 

100. o 

AN  AVERAGE  DAILY   RATION. 

Albuminous   matter  (grammes) 130 

Starch  and  sugar "         300 

Fat *'         100 

Mineral  salts.. " 20 

Water **         2000 

By  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  albuminous  matter 
constitutes  rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  food  for 
a  healthy  adult  in  active  occupation.  No  words  are  neces- 
sary after  these  facts  to  impress  upon  the  physiologist  the 
paramount  importance  of  starch  and  sugar  as  articles  of 
food,  and  the  great  necessity  for  their  proper  digestion 
and  assimilation.  In  the  normal  processes  of  digestion 
the  saliva  transforms  to  a  certain  extent  the  starch  into 
glucose ;  while  this  act  is  completed,  not,  as  is  stated  by 
most  writers  on  malt  extracts,  by  the  pancreatin  juice, 
though  this  helps  a  little,  but  by  the  secretion  of  the 
duodenal  glands  (of  Yon  Brun  and  Lieberkuhn) ;  a  viscid, 
alkaline  juice,  not  copious,  but  endowed  with  the  power 
of  very  rapidly  and  completely  transforming  both  starch 
and  the  varieties  of  sugar  into  glucose  CgHj20g.  The 
change  for  starch  is  a  simple  one ;  thus,  starch  OgH^QO^, 
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and  water  H2  0=glucose  CgH^gOg.  It  is  in  the  region 
where  intestinal  juice  is  produced  (the  duodenum)  that 
digestion  is  most  actively  performed.  Here  the  gastric 
juice  finishes  its  work  aided  by  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  also  digests  the  fat ;  while  many  of  the  ills  that  are 
attributed  to  the  stomach,  and  still  more  that  are  laid  at 
the  door  of  an  absolutely  healthy  liver,  arise  from  dis- 
orders of  secretion  and  absorption  in  this  which  has  been 
aptly  called  the  lesser  stomach. 

The  physican  who  in  the  management  of  dyspepsia  ad- 
dresses all  of  his  treatment  to  the  stomach  proper  will 
quite  often  meet  with  cases  which  he  can  not  master. 
How  many  such  cases  there  are;  cases  of  duodenal  dys- 
pepsia, wherein  the  doctor,  having  failed  in  the  use  of 
pepsin  and  mineral  acids  and  strychnia  and  quinia,  deems 
the  liver  the  offending  member,  and  bends  all  of  his 
energies  to  its  subjugation.  The  prevalence  of  amyla- 
ceous indigestion  and  (excluding  drunkards)  the  compara- 
tive rarity  of  liver-disease  are  not  sufficiently  recognized. 
The  cure  of  obstinate  dyspepsia  by  lager-beer  (by  no 
means  uncommon),  a  remedy  not  at  all  calculated  to 
benefit  the  liver,  has  done  not  a  little  toward  teaching  us 
to  more  carefully  classify  our  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  to 
treat  them  accordingly. 

How  far  extract  of  malt  is  of  use,  and*  in  what  class  of 
cases,  are  questions  that  time  alone  can  answer  for  us.. 
In  Germany  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  front  rank  among 
remedies.  Some  idea  of  what  it  may  be  used  for  may  be 
gained  by  the  following  analysis  of  one  of  the  brands  of 
American  malt : 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TROMMER  EXTRACT. 

Malt   sugar  (glucose) 46.1 

Dextrine  hop  bitters,  extractive  matter 23.6 

Albuminous  matter  (diastase).. 2.469 

Ash  I  ^W'' '-^'^ 

(  Alkalies 377 

Water 25.7 

99.958 

The  first  of  these  ingredients  is  starch  and  sugar  ready  for 
absorption.  The  third  (diastase)  is  the  analogue  of  ptya- 
line  (of  saliva),  and  of  the  similar  ingredient  of  intestinal 
juice.  It  is  present,  as  will  be  seen,  in  nearly  two  and  a 
half  parts  per  hundred.  In  saliva  ptyaline  exists  in  less 
than  seven  and  a  half  ^arts per  thousand  (T.352  Dalton). 
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I  speak  of  diastase  as  the  analogue  of  ptyaline.  If  it 
differs  at  all  in  its  action  from  the  latter,  it  is  in  the 
greated'  readiness  and  completeness  with  which  it  trans- 
forms starch  into  glucose.  In  malt  extracts  its  properties 
are  preserved,  and  the  glucose  retains  its  integrity  ;  while 
in  beer,  the  process  of  fermentation  has  destroyed  nearly 
all  of  these  qualities,  and  produced  alcohol,  with,  though 
to  but  a  slight  degree,  its  objectionable  features. 

Malt  extract,  with  its  combinations,  has  been  recom- 
mended and  deserves  a  trial  in  the  following  diseases  : 
anaemia, '  chlorosis,  marasmus,  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  in- 
somnia, pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections,  dysentery, 
constipation,  scf:ofula,  convalescence  from  exhausting 
diseases,  etc.  It  may  be  had  combined  with  any  of  the 
standard  tonics  or  alteratives,  for  which  it  makes  an  ad- 
mirable vehicle. — Louisville  Med.  N'ews. 


I 


Clinical  Reports, 


By   R.    L.    Payne,  M.    D. 
OPIUM   POISONING. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  treated  four  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  opiam.  With  respect  to  the  first  and  second  there 
was  nothing  of  special  interest,  except  the  fact,  that  I 
used  belladonna  as  an  antidote  in  both  cases  with  good 
results.  The  third  and  fourth  cases  were  especially  in- 
teresting to  me,  and  although  one  of  them  ended  fatally,  I 
will  speak  of  them  more  in  detail. 

A  lady,  by  mistake,  gave  her  infant,  four  weeks  old,  one- 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  The  dose  w^as  ad- 
ministered at  7  A.  M.,  and  I  did  not  see  the  child  until  11|^ 
A.  M.  The  little  one  was  then  completely  narcotized. 
His  extremities  were  cold,  face  livid,  lips  still  darker,  and 
pupils  contracted  to  their  smallest  capacity.  Anesthesia 
w^as  so  complete  that  he  gave  no  signs  of  sensation  under  the 
roughest  kind  of  handling.  The  breathing  was  labored, 
and  remarkably  slow  (even  for  opium  narcosis)  for  a  child 
four  weeks  old,  there  being  only  eight  respirations  in  a 
minute.  When  his  position  was  changed  the  head  amd 
limbs  would  fall  about  almost  as  limp  as  a  dish-rag. 

I  attempted  to  give  tinct.  belladonna  by  the  mouth, 
and  by  the  rectum  in  strong  coffee,  but  did  not  succeed ; 
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if  the  child  swallowed  at  all,  I  could  not  perceive  it,  and 
the  sphincter  was  so  much  relaxed  that  the  enema  passed 
away  immediately.  I  had  no  atropia,  but  injected  eight 
drops  of  tincture  belladonna  under  the  skin.  In  a  very 
short  while  after  the  belladonna  was  so  administered,  the 
pupils  were  considerably  dilated,  the  color  of  the  face 
improved,  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  the  respirations  in- 
creased to  fourteen  per  minute.  Cold  applications  were 
kept  constantly  to  the  head,  and  warmth  to  the  feet. 
Watching  the  breathing,  the  pulse,  the  pupils,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  skin,  I  continued  to  give  the  belladonna, 
occasionally,  for  several  hours  ;  but  although  the  pupils 
were  largely  dilated,  there  was  no  other  sign  of  improve- 
ment in  the  symptoms.  Late  in  the  evening  the  breathing 
became  more  labored;  in  fact,  everything  indicated  the 
near  approach  of  death.  Now,  the  child  only  respired 
four  times  in  a  minute.  I  next  resorted  to  magneto-elec- 
tricity, putting  one  handle  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
the  other  over  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  epigastrium. 
Immediately  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the 
breathing,  the  respirations  being  increased  to  fifteen,  and 
the  color  was  very  much  better. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  hours,  and  1 
was  hoijeful  of  its  recovery ;  but  suddenly  the  breathing 
became  very  slow  again,  and  the  infant's  face  almost 
black.  Electricity  would  arouse  it  no  longer,  and  the 
child  died  at  midnight. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  was  called  to  see  another  baby  four 
weeks  old,  that  had  taken  a  teaspoonful  of  that  miserable 
quack  nostrum,  Bull's  Cough  Syrup,  instead  of  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.  In  the  printed  directions  on  the  bottle  the 
dose  for  a  child  a  year  old  and  under  is  from  two  to  four 
drops.  Of  course,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  component 
parts  of  nostrums,  and  do  not  covet  more,  except  as  a 
toxicologist ;  consequently,  I  was  somewhat  in  a  dilemma. 

I  found  the  child,  one  hour  after  the  dose  was  taken, 
veiy  stupid,  with  cold,  or  rather  cool,  extremities,  pupils 
contracted,  blue  about  the  lips  and  under  the  eyes,  and 
respiring  fourteen  times  to  the  minute.  The  child  was  in 
a. comatose  condition;  yet  the  narcosis  was  by  no  means 
as  profound  as  in  the  case  above  related.  The  symptoms 
all  pointed  to  opium  poisoning.  I  regarded  it  as  such,  and 
treated  it  accordingly.  The  case  was  first  seen  by  me  at  6 
A.  M.,  at  which  time  it  could  still  swallow,   but  swallowed 
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very  imperfectly.  I  gave  several  emetics,  which  it  swal- 
lowed with  great  difficulty,  and  I  tickled  the  fauces  per- 
sistently with  a  feather,  but  utterly  failed  to  produce 
emesis.  Failing  in  this,  my  next  resort  was  four  drops  of 
tincture  of  belladonna  by  the  mouth,  and  ten  drops  by 
enema,  given  in  very  strong  coflee.  Applied  mustard 
sinapisms  to  the  spine,  the  extremities,  and  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  cold  water  to  the  head.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour,  the  child  swallowed  with  still  greater 
difficulty,  and  the  coma  was  more  profound.  I  now  gave 
six  drops  more  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna,  and  after 
great  trouble  managed  to  make  the  child  swallow  the 
dose.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  this  the  x>upils  began 
to  dilate,  the  respirations  increased  to  twentj^  in  the 
minute,  and  the  color  of  the  face  and  whole  surface  of 
the  body  was  very  greatly  improved — in  truth,  a  rose- 
colored  flush  somewhat  suddenly  overspread  the  entire 
surface,  but  was  more  apparent  about  the  head  and  face. 
All  the  while  the  child  was  kept  in  constant,  sudden,  and 
what,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  pain- 
ful motion.  Frequently  we  gave  strong  coff'ee  by  enema. 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  gave  an  enema  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  in  a  short  while  acted  freely;  after 
which  I  injected  belladonna  and  coffee  into  the  rectum 
again.  At  5  o'clock  the  breathing  was  still  better,  and 
the  little  fellow  swallowed  with  greater  ease.  At  6 
o'clock,  he  took  the  breast  feebly,  Irom  which  time  there 
was  a  gradual  improvement  until  about  12  o'clock  at 
night,  when  he  cried  lustily. 

There  are  certain  times  when  we  doctors  love  to  hear 
the  babies  cry — this  was  one  of  them.  Since  that  time 
the  baby  has  done  very  well,  and  I  think  the  belladonna 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  him. 

PRIAPISM    AND   IMPOTENCE. 

Some  eight  months  since  a  most  remarkable  case  fell 
under  my  care — a  case  to  me  at  least  uncommon,  if  not 
unique. 

When  I  first  saw  this  patient  he  was  suff*ering  with  a 
remittent  attack,  and  while  vomiting,  had  lost  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  blood  from  the  stomach.  This  fever  passed 
ofl"  readily  in  a  few  days  under  the  use  of  quinine,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  regained  his  usual  health.  About  two 
weeks  afterwards  he  sent  for  me  again,  and  when  I 
entered  his  room  I  found  him  sitting  up,  holding  on  with 
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both  hands  to  his  penis,  which  was  in  a  state  of  most 
intense,  persistent,  and  painfully  tonic  priapism.  He 
told  me  that  the  organ  liad  been  in  this  state  all  night, 
and  that  he  was  suffering  most  acute  agony.  He  was  well 
in  all  other  respects,  and  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
suffered  from  gonorrhea,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  it; 
the  organ  was  not  warped  or  crooked,  as  in  chordee,  but 
stood  erect  and  straight.  The  patient  was  a  married  man, 
but  he  assured  me  that  every  effort  at  coition  was  not 
only  futile,  but  added  greatly  to  his  suffering. 

I  prescribed  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  open  his  bowels, 
and  also  opium  and  camphor,  together  with  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  chloral  hydrate.  And  I  directed  him  to 
use  cold  water  freely  locally;  but  in  spite  of  all  this 
medication,  the  organ  continued  obstinately  erect  for  five 
days  and  five  nights.  I  next  gave  morphia  until  the  man 
slept  soundly,  but  still  the  organ  remained  inflexible. 

So  long  was  this  condition  of  things  kept  up,  and  so 
much  was  my  patient  exhausted  by  constant  euffering, 
that  I  was  fearful  of  his  death. 

I  had  just  about  concluded  to  resort  to  anaesthesia,  and 
apply  Esmarch's  bandage  to  the  incorrigible  organ,  when 
it  fell;  and  great  was  its  fall,  because,  apparently,  "no 
sound  shall  awake  it  to  glory  again."  For  eight  months 
it  has  been  as  completely  collapsed  as  a  dish-rag,  with  no 
sign  of  an  erection.  I  have  fed  the  patient  well,  have 
given  him  tonics,  strychnia,  phosphorus,  and  even  cantha- 
rides,  Avithout  any  good  result.  His  general  health  is 
remarkably  good,  but  he  has  become  morose,  taciturn, 
and  at  times  petulant. 

The  other  day  he  came  into  my  office  and  said,  ''  Doctor, 
I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  but  it,  it  is  dead — 
'  dead  as  a  mackerel ! ' "  To  which  I  replied,  '^  Perhaps 
you  at*e  correct  in  your  opinion ;  but  if  it  is  dead,  when 
you  call  to  remembrance  those  five  days  and  nights  of 
erection,  you  cannot  but  admit  that  it  died  garnet —  Ya, 
Med.  Monthly. 


When  a  professor  delivers  a  lecture  on  the  Discoyery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  at  Columbus,  he  apolo- 
gizes for  Harvey's  politics. 
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The  Use  of  Ergot  in  the  Treatment  of  Purpura. 

Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley  calls  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  purpura  by  ergot,  in  an  interesting  paper,  the  principal 
points  of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  treatment  of  purpura  as  advised  in  books  is  in- 
effective and  tedious  in  lighter  cases,  and  insufficient  to 
save  life  in  many  of  the  severe  or  hemorrhagic  cases. 

2.  Ergot  possesses  a  very  decided  power  in  contracting 
the  involuntary  muscular  fibre,  causes  divided  arteries  to 
contract,  acts  upon  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries, 
and  has  been  proved  a  valuable  arrester  of  hemorrhage  in 
many  affections. 

3.  In  purpura  the  action  of  ergot  is  very  manifest, 
causing,  when  given  in  sufficient  doses,  an  almost,  if  not 
quite,  immediate  cessation  of  the  cutaneous  and  other 
hemorrhages.   . 

4.  The  most  effective  method  of  administration  of  ergot 
is  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  this  means  renders  it 
peculiarly  valuable  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  where  there 
is  haematemesis,  so  that  its  administration  by  the  mouth 
would  be  impossiple,  or  in  cases  where  the  stomach  would 
not  tolerate  it. 

5.  While  ergo  tin,  a  purified,  watery  extract,  has  been 
advised  by  many,  and  has  been  found  to  act  efficiently  in 
many  cases,  its  action  is  liable  to  be  uncertain  by  reason 
of  age  or  faulty  preparation,  and  after  dilution  with  water 
it  soon  becomes  inert. 

6.  Fluid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  administered  hypoder- 
mically,  undiluted,  and  without  local  accident,  as  abscess 
or  inflammation,  if  care  be  exercised ;  and  its  effect  is  very 
prompt  and  certain. 

7.  Ergot  may  be  thrown  under  the  skin  in  any  part  of 
the  body ;  the  gluteal  and  shoulder  muscles  answer  well, 
but  the  places  to  be  preferred  are  about  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles, or  at  the  sides  of  the  chest,  about  half-way  down. 

8.  Severe  cases  of  purpura  require  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion even  of  very  large  doses,  whether  by  the  mouth  or 
by  hypodermic  injection;  both  methods  may  be  combined. 

9.  Generally  one  or  two  grains  of  ergotin,  or  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minims  of  the  fluid  extract  hypodermically,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  are  sufficient,  but  the  former  may  be 
safely  increased  to  five  grains  and  the  latter  to  twenty  or 
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thirty  minims,  and  repeated  as  often  as  every  hour  and  a 
half. 

10.  Larger  doses  relatively  are  required  when  given  by 
the  mouth,  and  their  action,  thus  given,  is  more  slow. 

11.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  any  untoward  effect, 
an  ounce  of  fluid  extract  by  the  mouth,  and  seven  grains 
of  ergotin  hypodermically,  have  failed  to  give  rise  to  any 
unpleasant  symptoms ;  and  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  fluid  extract  have 
been  continued  for  several  months  without  producing  er- 
gotism. 

12.  Other  preparations  of  ergot  may  be  employed  in- 
ternally, as  the  powder,  solid  extract,  wine,  or  infusion, 
the  dose  being  proportioned  to  the  effect  required  or  pro- 
duced.— The  Practitioner. 


Case    of  Membranous   Croup— New  Method   of   Treatment — 

Recovery. 

By  Alexander  Fulton,  M.  D.,  of  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  April  I  was  called  in 
great  haste  to  see  a  child  of  W.  L.  Found  complaint 
membranous  croup,  of  which  the  child  was  apparently 
dying  ;  skin  cold  and  clammy  ;  pulse  rapid  and  thready ; 
face  pallid ;  eyes  sunken,  half  open  and  fixed,  and  the 
breathing  very  difiicult,  with  that  crowing  noise  so 
peculiar  to  the  affection;  suffocation  seemingly  imminent. 

Having  had  a  number  of  cases  of  this  terrible  disease, 
all  of  which  proved  fatal,  notwithstanding  careful  treat- 
ment according  to  our  text-books,  I  determined  putting 
into  effect  a  new  procedure,  which  I  had  contemplated 
doing  in  the  very  next  case  that  presented  itself,  viz  :  I 
introduced  my  little  finger  into  the  child's  mouth,  over 
the  tongue,  until  the  epiglottis  was  reached,  then  pushed 
it  into  the  larnyx,  as  I  supposed,  and  still  forward, 
whether  between  or  beyond  the  vocal  cords  I  do  not 
know.  Directly  the  child  took  violent  fits  of  spasmodic 
coughing,  followed  immediately  by  the  elimination  of 
large  mouthfuls  of  membranous  exudation — very  ropy — 
could  be  drawn  like  the  white  of  an  ^gg.  The  result  was, 
the  child  on  the  very  threshhold  of  death,  became  ani- 
mated ;   the   complexion   almost  natural;  the   eyes,  that 
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were  half  opened  and  fixed,  opened ;  and  the  breathing 
became  less  difficult.  Relief  was  experienced  until  the 
next  morning,  when  another  paroxysm  threatened.  Again 
I  went  through  the  same  procedure,  followed  by  the  same 
good  result,  and  prescribed  the  following,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Thomas  Drysdale  in  a  former  issue  of  the 
Reporter : 

?:. — Pulv.  potassae  chlor.  3ij ;  syrup  limon,  f.3j  ;  aquae 
f.Siij.  M.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  hour.  Convales- 
cence ensued  with  complete  recovery. — Med.  and  Surg. 
Reporter. 


The  Louisville  Medical  College  Suit. 

A  portion  of  the  medical  press  lias  for  nearly  two  years 
sought  every  opportunity  to  defame  and  slander  the 
Louisville  Medical  College ;  truth,  honesty,  fair  dealing, 
and  every  principle  which  should  guide  an  upright  mind 
have  been  persistently  disregarded,  and  the  foulest  false- 
hoods have  been  systematically  repeated  and  copied. 
This  journal,  wholly  disconnected  with  the  College  named 
and  uninfluenced  by  it  in  every  way,  notices  the  medical 
press  reports  of  the  suit  indicated  solely  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  right,  and  because  it  is  unwilling  to  see  gen- 
tlemen whose  professorial,  professional  and  official  char- 
acter is  the  equal  of  the  best  unjustly  and  maliciously 
slandered. 

In  September  last,  Mr.  Sale,  a  medical  student  and 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  entered  the  college  mentioned. 
He  paid  his  fees.  A  few  weeks  subsequently  he  was 
offered  (with  others)  free  tuition  in  a  Louisville  medical 
institution.  This  offer  was  a  part  of  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  plaintiff.  Lie  accepted  it  and  requested  a  return 
of  his  money.  This  request  was  of  course  not  granted. 
He  then  asked  for  his  tickets.  He  was  told  that  this 
college  never  gave  its  tickets  (the  evidence  of  attendance 
upon  a  course  of  lectures)  until  the  last  month  of  the 
course.  Had  the  tickets  been  given  there  would  have 
been  no  "suit;"  but  they  were  withheld,  and  the  suit 
invited.  The  plea  in  this  suit  was  failure  to  comply  with 
promises  made.  In  the  garbled  version  of  the  magistrate's 
decision  published  in  the  Courier  Joicrrial^  and  sent  to 
the  medical  press  everywiiere,  and  to  the  alumni  of  the 
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Louisville  Medical  College,  it  is  admitted  that  this  plea 
could  not  be,  and  had  not  been,  sustained  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  so-called  "judgment"  of  the  magistrate  was 
given  on  the  ground  that  the  present  faculty  were  not 
legally  elected. 

The  Book  of  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shows  that  mem  hers  of  the  Faculty,  with  one 
exception,  were  not  only  legally  elected  by  the  present 
Board,  but  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  old  Board  was 
to  elect  them  before  adjournment.  It  may  be  asked  why 
was  not  this  book  produced  and  such  '^  a  judgment"  pre- 
vented. The  answer  is  simple ;  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
persecuted  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Wible,  who  was  ill  and  -soon  after  died,  and  was  found 
after  his  death,  and  after  the  so-called  "judgment"  had 
been  "rendered,"  and  copies  of  it  forced  into  a  daily 
paper  (which  never  publishes  the  petty  business  of  a 
magistrate's  court),  and  actively  disseminated  for  purposes 
too  evident  to  require  indication.  Several  medical  jour- 
nals, whose  editors  are  just  and  fair  men,  have  been  thus 
ingeniously  led  to  become  weapons  of  offense  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  not  scruplecl  to  use  them  to  the  ntmost. 
That  they  will  do  what  is  proper  and  right  no  one  doubts. 
This  puerile  sham  only  needs  a  fair  and  honest  analysis  to 
be  correctly  appreciated.  Brought  as  it  will  be  before  a 
higher  tribunal,  its  exposure  will  be  prompt  and  absolute. 
— American  Medical  Bi-  Weekly. 


Microscopy, 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance, called  out,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  the  distrir 
bution  of  tickets  to  the  coming  reception. 

There  were,  added  to  the  Library,  by  subscription,  the 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  April,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopy^  Afnerican  Journal  of  Microscopy 
for  March  and  April;  Cincinnati  Mp:dical  ISews  for  April 
and  Mc.y,  American  Naturalist  for  May,  Popular  Scimce 
Monthly  and  Supplement  for  May,  and  five  numbers  of 
Nature. 
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Col.  0.  Mason  Kinne  presented  some  curious  forms  of 
insect  life,  which  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Eyre, 
from  a  tree  and  rose-bush  under  the  same,  growing  at 
Mazatlan,  Mexico.  They  were  mistaken  by  the  casual 
observer  for  the  thorns  which  are  the  proverbial  neces- 
sary evils  of  the  sweet  smelling-rose,  from  the  fact  of  the 
thorax  being  raised  into  a  sharp  pointed  crest,  which  had 
the  appearance  and  feeling  of  a  veritable  rose-thorn.  Mr. 
Kinne  remarked  that  the  tree-hoppers  (memhracididcB) 
furnish  many  varieties  of  this  peculiar  form  of  raised 
thorax,  but  the  varigated  sharp  crest  curving  upward  and 
backward  from  the  head  of  this,  gives,  perhaps,  as  beau- 
tiful and  pointed  an  illustration  as  is  often  found  of  the 
genus.  In  the  struggle  for  existance  which  has  gone  on 
for  ages  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  "  mimicry  of  nature  " 
plays  an  important  part,  and  this  little  tree  hopper,  from 
its  a]3pearance  and  known  habits,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  theory.  . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Banks  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Dioncea  muscipula^  or  Venus  fly-trap,  with  some  of  the 
leaves  expanded ;  others  fulfilling  their  purpose  in  the 
way  of  holding  a  number  of  unwary  flies  which  had  been 
enticed  within  the  trap-like  doors  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Banks 
also  exhibited  a  box  of  slides  which  he  had  just  received 
from  Mr.  Charles  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia,  w^ho  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  good  work  in  the  way  of  the  double  staining 
of  vegetable  tissues,  as  the  objects  Avere  found  to  preserve 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cell  structure,  and  the  color  was 
distributed  excellently. 

Mr  Hanks  presented  a  slide  mounted  with  crystals,  to 
illustrate  the  following  paper  by  him,  on  a  device  to  be 
used  as  a 

MECHANICAL  FINGER. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society,  this  evening, 
to  a  device  for  picking  up  and  selecting  minute  objects 
under  the  microscope.  In  other  words,  to  an  improvised 
mechanical  finger,  which  may  be  easily  arranged  by  any 
person  who  possesses  a  first  class  stand. 

Feeling  the  want  of  such  an  apparatus  to  pick  out  and 
arrange  the  interesting  and  beautiful  crystals  which  occur 
in  the  washings  from  the  hydraulic  gold  mines  of  Californ- 
ia and  in  the  black,  gold-bearing  sands  of  the  sea  coast, 
I  was.  led  to  give  the  subject  much  careful  study. 

The  elegant  mechanical  finger  described  in  the  Amer- 
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loan  Journal,  second  series,  vol.  49,  folio  304,  is  not  only 
expensive,  but  must  be  detached  from  the  microscope 
and  laid  away  when  not  in  use,  being  for  this  reason  in- 
convenient. Considering  these  defects  I  thought  on  a 
number  of  ways  to  simplify  the  arrangement,  and  finally 
hit  on  a  plan  to  do  away  with  all  extra  apparatus  and  still 
accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  plan  is  so 
simple  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  make  it  public.  For 
aught  I  know  it  may  be  in  use  by  a  host  of  microscopists 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  have  never  heard  it 
mentioned,  nor  have  I  seen  it  described  in  any  of  the 
published  works. 

As  I  am  sure  the  idea  is  new  to  our  society,  I  will  de- 
scribe it  as  briefly  as  possible.  Let  the  microscope  be 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  a  suitable  object-glass 
screwed  on.  Fix  the  parabola  in  its  place  on  the  sub-stage. 
Let  it  be  pushed  as  far  in  as  possible  so  that  w^hen  ele- 
vated by  the  milled  heads  it  will  ride  through  the  opening 
in  the  stage,  w4th  its  upper  edge  above  the  surface.  As 
it  will  not  be  immediately  required  it  may  be  depressed, 
using  the  milled  heads  for  that  purpose.  A  glass  slide, 
upon  which  the  rough  matter  is  laid,  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  select  an  individual  crystal  or  other  object, 
may  now  be  placed-  on  the  stage.  The  sliding  pieces  of 
stage  must  then  be  separated  as  widely  as  possible  and 
the  stage  forceps  fixed  in  the  usual  position.  If  the 
objects  to  be  picked  out  are  small,  such  as  diatoms,  etc., 
a  human  hair  must  be  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  forceps, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  will  appear  ii^  the  held  and  near, 
the  surface  of  the  slide.  The  objects  to  be  selected  should 
be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  slide  as  possible.  By  turning 
the  milled  heads  of  the  mechanical  movements  of  the 
stage,  the  desired  object  may  be  centred,  after  whicti  the 
hair  must  be  readjusted  without  moving  the  stage.  By 
elevating  the  sub-stage  slightly,  the  slide  will  be  lifted 
from  the  stage,  the  position  of  which  can  be  changed  by 
the  mechanical  movement,  while  the  slide  remains  sta- 
tionary. 

When  the  end  of  the  hair  is  exactly  over  the  object, 
which  is  dimly  seen  out  of  focus,  a  turn  of  the  milled  head 
of  the  sub-stage  lifts  the  slide  until  the  object  touches 
the  hair  and  remains  attached  to  it.  When  the  sub-stage 
is  lowered,  the  object  remains  suspended  to  the  end  of 
hair.  The  slide  may  then  be  removed  and  another  sub- 
YoL.  YL— 30 
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stituted,  to  which  the  object  may  be  transferred  by  simply 
elevating  the  sub-stage,  the  slide  rising  to  meet  the  sus- 
pended objects  If  the  slide  has  been  gently  breathed 
upon,  the  object  leaves  the  hair  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
glass.  This  applies  only  to  minute  objects.  When  the 
object  is  larger  and  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  by  a  hair,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  substitute  a  bristle,  and  to  wet  the 
end  of  it ;  when  the  second  slide  is  placed  under  it,  a  few 
minutes  will  suffice  to  evaporate  the  moisture,  and  the 
object  will  fall  into  the  desired  position. 

The  hair  may  be  used  to  push  away  worthless  matter 
which  may  surround  the  object  desired.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  push  any  portion  quite  out  of  the  field,  simply  by 
using  the  stage  movements  while  the  slide  rests  on  the 
parabola. 

If  a  piece  of  fine  alumnium  wire,  the  end  of  which  has 
been  ilattened  by  a  pair  of  steel  rollers,  be  substituted 
for  the  hair,  and  a  low  power  used,  a  crystal  may  be 
lifted  with  as  much  ease  as  a  lump  of  coal  on  a  shovel. 
To  prevent  the  object  from  being  pushed  before  the 
chisel  edge  of  the  wire,  a  small  piece  of  glass  may  be 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  against  which 
the  object  is  held,  while  the  edge  of  the  flattened  wire 
passes  under  it. 

It  will  be  found  difficult  to  place  a  hair  firmly  in  the 
jaws  of  the  stage  forceps.  This  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  cementing  the  hair  or  bristle  between  two  small 
pieces  of  thick  paper,  which  the  forceps  will  hold  rigidly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  device,  and  I 
question  if  any  mechanical  finger  can  be  more  effective. 
A  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  make  it  perfectly  understood. 


Dunkirk  (New  York)  Microscopical  Society. 

Meeting  was  held  Tuesday  evening.  May  22d,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Blackham  presiding. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business.  Prof.  J. 
Edwards  Smith,  of  Ohio,  read  the  paper  below : 

In  the  annual  address  of  President  Ashburner,  delivered 
before  the  San  Francisco  Society,  last  February,  I  read  as 
follows  : 

''  To  know  how  to  use  a  microscope  with  skill  is  one 
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thing — but,  to  know  what  you  see  with  it  is  another,  and 
a  far  more  difficult  subject." 

These  two  conditions :  First,  of  seeing  well ;  and 
secondly,  of  judging  well  on  what  is  seen,  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  many  respects  they  are  co-relative, 
and  should  be  co-existent  with  all  who  desire  to  make 
advanced  observations,  they  go  ^'  hand  in  hand  "  pari -passu, 
and  the  one  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  other. 

We  must  first  see  well  hefore  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
judge  well,  and  as  we  judge  from,  and  by,  what  we  see,  it 
folloAvs  that  imperfections  of  vision,  from  whatever  cause, 
will  in  turn  bias  our  judgment. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  see  an  object  well,  even  if  we 
were  powerless  to  judge  of  its  physical  properties,  rather 
than  remain  totally  blind  as  to  its  existence ;  but  worse 
then  all  this  would  occur  when  we  see  an  object  so  imper- 
fectly, so  untruthfully,  that  we  in  turn  judge  as  to  it 
under  a  delusion.  This  is  a  case  truly,  "  where  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,"  and  yet  I  venture  to  affirm  that  a  full 
moiety  of  the  published  work  done  with  the  microscope 
during  the  last  ten  years,  under  powers  above  500  diame- 
ters, are  examples  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  con- 
dition last  named. 

I  submit :  That  it  is  of  the  Mghest  imjDortance  that  the 
microscopist,  first  of  all,  learn  to  see  well;  this  accomp-, 
lished,  attention  may  be  paid  to  judging  of  what  is  seen. 
It  frequently  occurs,  too,  that  the  importance  of  observa- 
tions under  the  microscope  lies  in  arriving  at  the  technical 
description  of  an  object.  Thus,  this  has  such  a  cell,  one, 
two,  or  more  compartments,  nucleus,  or  non-nucleated  ? 
Questions  of  this  character  sometimes  involve  the  highest 
interest,  and  are  constantly  arising,  while  the  pathologi- 
cal or  pathogenetic  conditions  are  not  at  all  under  con- 
sideration. To  solve  problems  of  this  class  or  character, 
is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  expert  observer — to  his  ability  to 
see  well,  and  not  particularly  to  his  judgment  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  he  sees. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  this  evening 
to  present  you  with  new  methods  of  illumination,  asv,  I 
hope,  with  new  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  science 
of  ''  seeing  well."  Two  instruments  will  be  presented  for 
your  consideration,  one  of  which  the  members  of  this 
society  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  before — I 
refer  to  Beck's  patent  "  Yertical  Illuminator." 
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This  instrument  was  used  by  many,  in  common  by 
jnyself,  I  think,  as  far  back  as  1870,  and,  as  proposed  by 
its  inventor,  for  the  examination  of  objects  by  reilecte'd 
light  under  medium  powers,  as  are  now  termed,  and  with 
dry  object  glasses. 

To  George  W.  Morehouse,  Esq.,  of  Wayland,  N.  Y., 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  using  this  illitminator  in  con- 
junction with  the  famed  objectives  of  Mr.  Tolles,  and 
with  the  employment  of  amplification  far  beyond  any 
anticipations  of  the  inventor.  Mr.  Morehouse's  paper 
descriptive  of  this  instrument  has  been  read  before  the 
society,  and  subsequently  printed  in  the  Cincinnati  Medi- 
cal News;  the  observations  and  work  therein  recorded 
were  at  once  repeated  by  myself  without  encountering  the 
slighest  difficulty. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  experience  with  the  new 
use  of  the  illuminator,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Morehouse,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  improvements  could  be  made  both  in 
the  instrument  and  illumination.  After  a  little  thought 
and  study,  I  succeeded  in  adopting  some  changes  which 
enable  the  vertical  illuminator  to  cope  with  the  severest 
tests,  among  which  I  name  :  the  Nobert  famous  19th  band, 
Frustula  Saxonica,  from  Prof.  Smith's  Diatom  Series,  No. 
172,  the  illuminator  giving  simultaneously  both  the  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  strige,  Stauroneis  Spicula,  both  sets 
of  lines  as  with  the  Frustula,  Suriella  Gemma,  into  dots, 
or  hexagons,  scales  of  Podura,  and  of  Deegeria  Domestica, 
and  many  other  objects  of  interest,  all  of  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show  you  this  evening,  under  powers  ranging 
from  1000  to  4000  diameters,  and  in  a  manner  excelling 
any  result  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish  with 
transmitted  light. 

I  may  add,  that  as  the  illuminator  deals  exclusively 
with  surface  markings,  it  will  also  give  information  as  to 
the  surface  structure,  that  could  never  be  arrived  at  by 
transmitted  light.     Your   attention  will  be  further  called      ' 
to  this  before  we  part. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  test  obje<"ts,  namely,  TiuTnan 
hlood  disks,  are  shown  by  the  verticle  illuminator  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  at  once  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  the  books.  The  matter  is  receiving  my  earnest 
attention,  and  I  simply  make  this  mention  now,  but  at 
some  future  time,  and  after  more  mature  study,  I  shall 
report  the  results  to  the  society. 
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The  other  novelty  referred  to,  until  a  better  name  can 
be  found,  may  be  called  the  new  oblique  prism ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  modification  of  the  Wenham  Reflex  Illuminator, 
the  facet  of  the  latter  having-  an  angle  of  20^  degrees, 
while  the  facet  of  the  oblique  prism  is  18  degrees. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oblique  prism  is  a  direct 
illuminator,  hence  it  can  be  used  on  dry  or  balsam  mounts, 
and  with  any  good  wide- angled  objective,  it  is  in  fact  a 
most  superior  instrument  for  testing  the  w^ork  of  wide 
angled  glasses. 

It  may  be  also  stated  that  tlie  use  of  the  new  prism 
obviates  any  further  necessity  for  thin  stages.  The  in- 
strument is  not  costly,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  good 
stand. 

The  work  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  oblique  prism 
is  very  superior;  all  of  the  before  mentioned  tests,  in- 
cluding the  same  mounted  in  balsam,  are  shown  by  it  in 
a  most  charming  manner.  Its  resolutions  of  the  Moller 
plate  are  quite  as  acceptable  as  those  obtained  with  the 
Wenham  "  Eeflex."  Its  work  over  human  blood  disks  is 
truly  remarkable,  and  I  may  add,  not  precisel}^  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  vertical  illuminator.  As  before 
stated,  the  matter  is  now  engaging  my  serious  attention, 
and  will  be  again  referred  to  at  some  future  time. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  vertical  illuminator  can 
only  be  employed  over  dry  mounts,  and  even  then  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  such  objects  as  contact  the  cover. 
The  Wenham  Illuminator  can  only  be  used  in  connection 
with  objectives  having  high  balsam  angles,  and  over  bal- 
sam mounts,  from  all  of  these  conditions  the  new  oblique 
prism  is  free  ;  perhaps  it  might  with  propriety  be  termed  a 
universal  illuminator — you  shall  see  its  work,  and  judge 
for  yourselves. 

Referring  again  to  the  vertical  illuminator,  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  instrument  attacks* 
entirely  surface  markings;  it  therefore  obtains  that  the 
slightest  error  in  the  focussing  wall  cause  defeat.  It  is, 
last  of  all  instruments,  the  least  fitted  for  public  demon- 
strations. Individual  differences  in  vision  are  always,  to 
some  extent,  disastrous.  When  using  transmitted  light 
I  am  in  general  able  to  make  the  disi)lay  so  vivid  that 
slight  differences  in  eyesight  will  not  be  attended  with 
total  defeat;  moreover,  objects  like  the  Nobert  19th  band, 
or  the  No.  20  of  the  Moller  plate,  are  very  w^ell  shown  a 
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trifle  within  or  without  the  true  focal  plane,  and  almost 
anyone,  who  is  possessed  of  a  tolerably  good  eye,  capable 
of  recognizing  the  teeth  of  a  fine  toothed  comb  at  from  8 
to  11  inches  distance,  will  hardly  sufi'er  disappointment. 
But  with  the  vertical  illuminator  the  case  is  different,  the 
object  must  be  in  exact  focus  to  the  observer's  eye.  I 
name  this  because  you  will  to  some  extent,  when  we  are 
using  the  vertical  illuminator,  be  compelled  to  do  your 
own  manipulating  . 

In  conclusion — ^This  is  my  third  visit  to  this  society ; 
I  rejoice  to  meet  with  you  again.  All  of  my  associations 
connected  with  Dunkirk  are  of  the  happiest  order ;  your 
President  and  Secretary — many  of  your  members,  and 
their  citizen  friends,  all  have  united  to  render  my  visits 
truly  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  It  seems  to  me,  when  in 
Dunkirk,  that  I  breath  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 

To  morrow  evening  I  shall  visit  the  Buffalo  Society.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  of  their  members 
on  my  first  visit  to  you.  The  fact  that  I  am  to  meet  them 
all,  in  General  Convention  assembled,  fills  me  with  lively 
anticipations.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  and 
continued  prosperity  of  both  societies,  I  will  now  no 
longer  trespass  on  your  time  and  patience. 

The  reading  of  Prof.  Smith's  paper  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  marked  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion 
he  was  greeted  with  a  generous  burst  of  applause. 

The  microscopes  were  then  brought  out,  tables  ar- 
ranged, and  lamps  trimmed  and  lighted,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  objects  magnified  from  two  hundred  to  two 
thousand  diameters,  began  in  earnest.  Much  of  the 
interest  centred  around  the  side  table  where  Prof.  Smith 
was  exhibiting  his  new  methods  of  illumination,  showing 
numbers,  18,  19,  and  20,  in  the  Moller  Type  Plate,  fully 
resolved  with  a  "  Tolles  "  one-tenth  immersion  and  his 
new  j)rism.  Also  Nobert's  nineteenth  band,  as  an  opaque 
object,  with  the  same  lens,  and  his  modification  of  Beck's 
Illuminator.  The  professor  was  entirely  successful  in  his 
manipulation,  as  he  always  is,  and  the  tests  shown  were 
entirely  new,  and  have  puzzled  many  noted  micro- 
scopists. 

On  the  centre  table  Henry  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Bufl'alo,  set 
up  a  Crouch  binocular  microscope,  and  delighted  a  large 
circle  of  admirers  with  his  display  of  handsome  and  in- 
teresting objects  ;  while  a  little  further  on  Dr.  Armstrong's 
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''  Zentmeyar  Army  Hospital "  microscope  was  receiving 
a  large  share  of  attention.  Mr.  Fries,  of  Friendship,  made 
an  interesting  display  with  an  instrument  of  the  same 
make  as  Dr.  Armstrong's. 

Mr.  Chas.  Fuller,  of  Jamestown,  exhibited  a  Swift  bin- 
ocular microscope,  and  several  accessories,  made  after 
his  own  ideas,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  new 
adaj)tation  of  analyzing  prism  to  use  polariscope  with  polar- 
iscope  and  agonoimetrical  stage. 

Dr.  Blackham  presided  over  a  binocular — the  make  of 
which  we  failed  to  ascertain,  but  which  belongs  to  Dr. 
Carpenter,  of  Forestville.  The  Doctor's  line  new  instru- 
ment is  not  yet  completed. 

Prof.  Harkins  was  on  hand  with  the  McAllister  micro- 
scope purchased  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  Dr.  C.  P. 
Ailing  was  happy  while  manipulating  his  new  Tolles 
Student's  microscope,  with  which  we  sui)pose  the  Doctor 
will  make  some  startling  discoveries  before  long. 

Mrs.  0.  N.  Shelton  exhibited  some  interesting  speci- 
mens with  a  Queen's  educational  microscope ;  and  Rev.  E. 
P.  Adams  made  things  look  big  through  a  Spear's  small 
microscope. 

The  instrument  used  by  Prof.  Smith  in  his  exhibitions 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  Grand  Americans,  made  by 
Zentmeyer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  its  accessories  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  Microsco]3es  in  the  country.  At 
a  late  hour,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  time,  the  meeting 
adjourned,  and  the  general  verdict  of  those  in  attendance 
is  that  they  were  fully  compensated  for  the  time  spent. 

Prof.  Smith  appeared  before  the  Buffalo  Microscopical 
Society   Wednesday    evening,  and   we    imagine    that   he  . 
showed  some  of  the  old  hands  there  some  wonders  in  the 
art  of  manipulation. 

During  the  next  season  the  Society  will  give  another 
series  of  their  pleasant  and  instructive  meetings,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  our  citizens,  lucky  enough  to  secure  invit- 
ations, will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  the  microscope's  mystical  power.  —  Dunldrh 
Tribune. 
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Preparing  Vegetable  Tissue  for  the  Microscope. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker; 

Dear  Sir — It  has  for  some  time  been  lying  around  loose 
in  my  mind  to  give  publicity  to  my  method  of  preparing 
vegetable  tissue  for  examination  under  the  microscope. 
I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  those  slides  are  made  about  which  they  are 
occasionally  hearing  rumors.  With  your  permission,  1 
will  try  to  let  them  know  what  I  have  acquired  on  the 
subject. 

A  preliminary  remark  of  some  length  will  have  to  be 
made. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  an  unquestioned  authority  on  the  mi-' 
croscope,  has  lately,  it  seems  to  me,  done  us  workers 
(including  himself)  some  injustice,  by  relegating  us  to  a 
paleozoic  age,  because  we  do  not  always  show  the  nucleus, 
or  nucleolus,  or  the  chlorophyl  in  our  preparations.  To 
thus  make  us  objects  of  geological  investigation  tends, 
he  ought  to  know  to  discourage  us;  for  we  have,  all 
through  our  often  labyrinthine  wanderings,  been  sustained 
with  the  thought  that,  dark  as  it  frequently  seemed  to  be 
round  about  us,  we  were  shedding  some  light  for  others. 
Happily,  (at  least,  for  ourselves,)  we  have  no  marked 
tendency  towards  discouragement.  If,  at  any  time,  there 
are  symptoms  of  giving  out  in  the  knees  or  back,  we 
have  only  to  compare  a  colored  saxafraga  sarmentosa 
leaf,  or  a  begonia  ricinifolia  leaf  with  a  living  one,  or  even 
a  colored  section  of  either  with  a  fresh  one  from  the  living 
leaf,  to  straighten  up  from  the  microscopical  contempla- 
tion with  an  all-pervading  complacency,  and  with  a  smile 
of  mixed  significance.  In  the  living  specimen,  (begonia, 
for  instance,)  we,  with  the  utmost  scrupulously  careful 
illumination,  have  been  able  to  see,  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,  some  colorless  hairs,  and  one  layer  of  cells  en- 
closing vague  groups  of  granular  matter;  also  dim  sugges- 
tions of  spiral  vessels,  so  called,  encased  in  colorless 
vascular  tissue ;  and,  lastly,  occasional  stripes  of  some- 
thing laterally  accompanying  these  spirals.  Now,  putting 
a  prepared  specimen  under  the  glass,  and  turning  on  the 
light  from  below,  what  a  diff'erence  ?  The  hairs  are  of  a 
soft,  luminous  blue,  and  every  cell  can  be  studied,  so  far 
as  form,  or  reciprocal  relation  of  form,  is  concerned,  as 
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one  can  steady  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  By  slowly  lower- 
ing the  objective,  no  less  than  six  layers  of  cells  are 
shown,  each  with  nearly  the  same  distinctness  as  if  that 
layer  were  alone  on  the  slide.  The  spirals  being  red,  are 
brought  out  with  a  precision  that  makes  them  look  as  if 
wrought  from  some  fine  metal.  The  dark,  laterally 
situated  stripes,  now  red  and  exquisitely  translucen«t,  are 
seen  to  be  curiously  thickened  cells.  Embeded  in  the 
parenchyma  (the  saxafraga,  this  time)  are  groups  of  the 
most  beautiful  quadrangular  (brilliantly  stellate)  crystals 
in  nature.  It  is  true,  we  look  in  vain  for  chlorophyl  or 
protoplasm;  but  would  their  presence  be  any  addition? 
Would  not  the  former  hopelessly  obscure  the  view?  and.' 
would  not  the  latter  be  dead  ?  In  short,  if  we  want  to. 
study  protoplasm  and  chlorophyl,  is  it  not  far  better  to  take, 
such  living  plants  as  most  clearly  exhibit  those  features, 
and  study  from  them?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to 
study  the  crystals,  or  the  form  of  prosenchyma  of  scleren- 
chyma,  fibro-vascular  tissue,  pitted  cells,  dotted  ducts^ 
spirally  thickened,  or  any  other  of  the  multifarious-  forms 
of  thickened  cell,  is  it  not  decidedly  better  to  prepare  the 
object? 

With  such  geniality  as  lies  handy  to  us,  we  would  say 
to  your  respected  contributor  that  we  really  belong  to 
the  present  geological  age,  even  to  the  present  X2iCehomo; 
and  that,  however  dead  our  prepared  objects  arey  (albeit 
often  seeming  alive,  for  I  have  known  a  prepared,  drosera 
rotundifolia,  under  eighty  diameters,  to  frighten  an  intelli- 
gent boy,)  we  are  lively  enough,  and  firmly  believe  that 
our  work  greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  microscopic  botany. 

Thus  ends  the  long  remarks.  The  technical  information 
I  wish  to  convey  is  as  follows : 

The  first  thing  to  be  gravely  considered  is  dishes.  There 
should  be  three  glass  jars,  with  smooth  bottoms,  holding 
half  an  ounce  each ;  two  milk-glass  jars  of  about  the  same 
capacity;  two  morphia  vials;  an  earthen  bowl,  holding  a 
quart ;  a  small  tin  strainer.  This  is  the  least  possible  outfit 
for  preparing  the  tissue  in  question.  The  remaining  ap- 
pliances for  mounting  are  pre-supposed. 

Pick  the  leaf  with  care,  (one,  say,  a  half  or  three-fourths 
inch  long,)  handling  it  always  by  the  stem  end,  and  with 
tenderness,  so  that  pubescence  of  any  kind  may  not  be 
lost,  and  the  epidermis  receive  no  bruise.  Put  the  leaf 
in  water  for  two  or  three  hours ;  then  into  common  alco- 
YoL.  VI.— 31 
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hol  for  about  the  same  length  of  time ;  then  into  a  morphia 
vial,  into  which  pour  of  Labarraque's  solution  enough  to 
well  cover  the  leaf,  corking  closely.  At  intervals  of  a  few 
hours  gently  shake  the  vial.  As  soon  as  the  chlorophyl 
has  disappeared,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
leaf,  will  take  place  in  from  two  hours  to  seventy-two, 
remove  the  leaf  to  about  a  pint  of  clear,  cold  water.  This 
water  should  be  changed  every  three  or  four  hours,  and 
the  leaf  kept  in  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  most, 
forty  eight.  For  example,  an  ancuha  japonioa^  or  a  mag- 
nolia grandiflora^  should,  because  of  their  density,  remain 
in  the  water  forty-eight  hours,  with  five  or  six  changes. 
The  thinner  and  less  dense  leaves,  as  momordica  lyalsainia^ 
oxalis^  or  drosera^  should  not  lie  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  leaf  being  washed,  it  is  placed  in  com.  alcohol  in  a 
jar,  enough  to  cover  it.  In  this  it  remains  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  an  immersion  of  one  hour  in  fresh 
alcohol  it  is  ready  for  the  dye. 

Sections  of  leaf,  petiole,  or  twig,  require  from  two  to 
twelve  hours  in  the  solution.  They  may  be  removed  when 
the  natural  color  is  gone.  If  they  contain  much  thickened 
cells,  they  may  remain  five  or  six  hours  longer.  Sections 
are  washed  just  like  leaves,  not  needing,  however,  so 
many  changes.  Being  cleansed  of  the  solution,  they  are 
placed  in  com.  alcohol  for  several  hours;  then  into  ab- 
solute alcohol  for  at  least  one  hour.  If  very  open  in 
structure,  like  the  pofitederia,  they  should  lie  four  or  five 
hours  in  ab.  al. 

SINGLE    STAINING. 

For  a  single  color,  logwood  is  probably  the  best.  That 
prepared  according  to  Arnold's  formula,  being  redder,  is 
most  satisfactory. 

A  small  quantity  is  poured  into  a  jar.  The  object  is 
immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  alum-water,  theA 
placed  in  the  dye,  where  it  remains,  until,  on  lifting  it 
out,  it  is  found  to  have  quite  a  dark  hue.  It  is  then  re- 
moved to  clear,  cold  water  for  ten  minutes ;  then  change 
the  water,  carefully  brushing  the  object  with  a  camels- 
hair  brush ;  then  remove  to  com.  alcohol  for  two  hours ; 
after  that  to  ab.  alcohol  for  one  hour;  to  oil  of  cloves, 
until,  on  holding  it  to  the  light,  it  scintillates  in  every 
part.     Then  mount  in  balsam. 
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This  is  the  formula  for  preparing  the  carmine  dye : 

Carmine 24  grs/ 

Aqua  ammonia 72  drops 

Water     . 4  oz. 

Alcohol     .......      8  drs. 

Pulverize  the  carmine ;  put  in  a  test-tube ;  add  the  am- 
monia; bring  twice  to  boiling  point.  Set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours,  uncovered,  to  allow  the  ammonia  to 
evaporate ;  add  then  the  water  and  alcohol,  and  filter. 

Before  putting  the  object  in  the  dye,  dip  it  for  a  few 
seconds  in  water.  To  obtain  the  proper  depth  of  hue,  the 
object  should  lie  in  the  dye  from  three  to  five  hours. 
Ferns,  buchu,  and  leaves  of  similar  structure,  may  be 
stained  in  from  two  to  three  hours. 

When  the  hue  has  become  tolerably  pronounced,  the 
object  is  placed  in  com.  alcohol,  where  it  is  immediately 
brushed  with  care,  yet  thoroughly,  and  passed  to  ab.  al., 
to  lie  from  one  to  two  hours.  Changing  the  alcohol  once 
is  advantageous.  Then  to  oil  of  cloves,  as  above,  and 
mounted. 

Of  the  anilines,  blue  is  the  best  color  to  use  alone. 
This  dye  is  prepared  by  putting  four  grains  of  the  powder 
in  one  oz,  of  com.  alcohol,  previously  triturating  the 
powder  thoroughly.  If  the  powder  does  not  readily  dis 
solve,  add  one  drop  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  better  for  the 
color  to  use  no  acid,  as  that  ultimately  produces  a  reac- 
tion ;  but  some  brands  of  aniline  are  so  far  insoluble  in 
alcohol  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  quickening 
agent.  It  is  true,  all  the  anilines  readily  dissolve  in  water  ; 
but  he  who  has  used  a  water-dye  for  coloring  leaves  is 
very  likely  willingly  to  leave  the  subsequent  use  of  it  to 
others. 

Remove  the  object  from  the  alcohol  to  the  dye,  and  let 
it  remain  there  until,  on  examination,  it  is  found  to  have 
reached  the  desired  depth  of  hue  ;  then,  after  letting  it 
drip  a  moment,  place  it  in  oil  of  cloves,  to  be  mounted 
like  the  others. 

I  apply  oil  of  cloves  by  dropping  it  fresh  upon  the  ob- 
ject until  the  saturation  is  complete. 

DOUBLE    STAINING. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  possibilit}^  of  dis- 
tributing two  or  more  colors  through  vegetable  tissue  by 
the  result  of  staining  a  leaf  in  freshly  mingled  aniline 
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blue  and  poke-berry  juice.  The  hairs  were  purely  blue, 
while  the  other  portions  were  of  different  shades  of  red. 
Not  duly  appreciating  my  discovery,  I  neglected  it  for 
several  months.  I  ultimately  instituted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  various  forms  of  mingled  dyes,  producing 
results  so  entirely  satisfactory,  that  I  have  never  since 
stained  with  a  single  dye.  My  method,  now  perfected  by 
long  practice,  is  this,  for  anilines:  The  required  quantity 
of  dye  is  dropped  into  a  jar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop 
of  red  to  three,  four,  or  five — in  some  rare  cases  even 
eight  drops  of  blue,  both  dyes  being  of  the  same  strength. 
For  tissue  which  rapidly  absorbs  color,  such  as  the  ferns, 
the  drosera,  the  pinguicula,  and  the  like,  I  prefer  one  to 
three  ;  for  tissue  that  takes  color  slowly,  as  laurus,  ancuba, 
oleander,  etc.,  the  proportion  of  blue  should  be  greater. 
It  is  idle  to  try  to  give  exact  proportions,  as  the  experi- 
menter will  soon  perceive.  If  the  dye  is  of  full  strength, 
four  grains  to  the  oz.,  the  first  class  of  objects  are  suffi- 
ciently colored  in  one  minute ;  the  second  class  may  re 
main  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  They 
should,  however,  be  carefully  watched.  I  prefer  diluting 
the  dye  by  adding  alcohol,  eight  drops  to  one  of  the  dye, 
and  strengthen  the  latter  by  dropping  in  fresh  dye  from 
time  to  time  in  the  proportion  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  required  hue  being  reached,  treat  the  objects  as 
those  in  one  color  are  treated,  except  that,  if  there  seem  to 
be  too  much  red,  immerse  the  object  for  a  short  time  in  ab. 
al.  It  is  well  always  to  examine  an  object  in  oil  of  cloves 
under  a  moderate  power.  If  the  surface  be  very  tender, 
this  should  be  done  without  a  cover.  After  the  ab.  al., 
return  to  clean  oil  ol  cloves,  to  be  mounted  after  a  minute 
or  two. 

Sections  are  best  treated  with  dye  of  one  grain  to  the 
oz.  Most  sections  require  only  from  five  to  ten  seconds 
immersion — rarely  ten.  Otherwise  the  manipulation  is 
the  same  as  with  leaves. 

A  compound  dye  of  carmine  with  aniline  green  in 
powder  I  have  found  excellent  in  some  leaves,  as  the 
deutzias,  mature  laurus,  pocolonia,  momordia,  etc. ;  and, 
for  some  sections,  such  as  most  woods,  for  longitudinal 
sections  of  petiole,  or  transverse  sections,  where  the 
spirals  are  marked,  as  of  the  axilla  of  ricimes  communis, 
I  prefer  it  to  other  combinations.     As  the  quantity  re- 
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quired  for  any  given  staining  is  a  good  deal  less  than  a 
grain,  and  as  the  anilines  differ  in  strength,  no  formula 
can  be  given.  I  usually  put  six  or  eight  average  granules 
of  the  powder  in  twelve  drops  of  carmine,  stirring  w^ell 
together.  Green  may  be  mingled  in  the  same  manner 
with  logwood. 

Objects  are  treated  the  same  as  with  carmine  alone. 
If  the  carmine  be  quite  strong,  less  time  will  answer. 
Sections  can  be  suitably  stained  in  from  ten  to  thirty 
seconds.  If  the  green  be  too  dim,  or  incline  to  purple, 
increase  the  quantity  of  aniline  powder. 

For  brilliancy  of  effect  under  the  glass,  with  artificial 
light,  nothing  is  equal  to  a  dye  compounded  of  aniline, 
green,  and  pokeberry  juice  ;  but  most  unfortunately  the 
latter  is  in  most  tissue  very  transient.  All  compound 
dyes  must  he  used  as  soon  as  mingled. 

As  leaves  and  sections  are  always  covered  with  dirt  of 
various  kinds,  they  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  just 
before  mounting.  This  is  best  done  in  pure  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. From  the  turpentine  the  objects  can  be  mounted. 
If  slides  are  to  be  sent  away,  the  objects  should,  before 
mounting,  be  placed  in  turpentine  for  half  an  hour.  Sec- 
tions, however,  should  be  returned  to  clean  oil  of  cloves 
for  a  few  moments  after  brushing,  as  it  adds  much  to 
their  brilliancy. 

In  penning  the  foregoing  I  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  reader  has  had  some  experience  in  mounting  in  balsam, 
or  can  readily  lay  his  hand  on  a  suitable  manual.  In  a 
subsequent  article  I  shall  describe  my  manner' of  mount- 
ing and  finishing,  giving  other  information  of  probable  in- 
terest.     Meanwhile  I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

L.  R.  Peet. 
428  N.  Carey  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Letter  from  E.  Gundlach,  Esq. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  17th,  1872. 
Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co. 

Gentlemen — I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  as  well  as  to  you 
not  to  permit  the  remarks  contained  in  a  foot  note  to  Dr. 
Hunt's  article  on  Microscopes  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  which  appeared  in  the  Cinctunati 
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Medical  News,  of  March,  to  pass  without  a  few  remarks 
on  my  part.     The  note  in  question  is  as  follows: 

"  It  is  stated  in  the  Naturalist  for  December,  that  a 
firm  from  Rochester,  New  York,  '  hinged  the  sub-sta^e 
bar  at  the  level  of  the  object,'  but  the  small  stands  ex- 
hibited by  said  firm  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  were 
not  so  made,  nor  had  they  any  facility  for  registering- 
obliquity.  The  firm  in  question  did  not  grasp  Zentmayer's 
idea  at  all,  and  hence  can  justly  claim  no  priority  of  in- 
vention." 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  "  firm  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.," 
mentioned  in  the  above  note,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  this  ciij^  and  as  the  mi- 
croscope department  of  your  company  has  been  under  my 
sole  superintendence  since  you  began  making  these  instru- 
ments, it  must  be  myself  individually  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  of  said  note,  failed  to  "  grasp  Zentmayer's 
idea."  Feeling  thus  my  integrity  called  in  question,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  you,  and  to  the  public  generally, 
the  following  statement : 

As  early  as  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1875,  and 
before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  your  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  I  had  already  communicated  to  Prof,  ,Phin 
my  intention  to  add  the  construction  of  improved  stands 
for  microscopes  to  the  business  I  had  till  then  exclusively 
followed  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  viz.,  the  con- 
struction ot  objectives. 

The  projected  improvements  embraced,  among  others, 
my  now  well  known  fine  adjustment,  a  modification  of 
the  glass  stages  used  by  many  opticians  ;  and  finally,  the 
hanging  of  a  swinging  bar,  carrying  the  mirror  and  other 
illuminating  apparatus,  in  the  plane  of  the  object. 

The  construction  of  a  stand  with  all  the  above  named 
improvements  was  begun  about  the  end  of  January,  1876, 
in  the  factory  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  after 
my  arrangement  with  your  company  had  been  efi'ected. 
In  the  construction  of  that  stand  I  had  in  view  the  em- 
ployment of  a  solid  glass  stage  (not  open  in  the  centre) 
expecting  to  gain  thereby  the  advantage  of  very  oblique 
illumination  in  consequence  of  the  refraction  at  the  sur- 
faces. 

In  order  to  obtain  practically  the  optical  object  I  had 
in  view  in  placing  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  illumina- 
ting apparatus  in  the  plane  of  the  object,  I  had  to  take 
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this  refracting  power  of  the  solid  glass  stage  into  con- 
sideration, and  consequently  had  to  place  the  central 
point  of  rotation  as  much  under  the  actual  (mathematical) 
plane  of  the  object  as  the  glass  stratum  of  the  stage 
would  have  lifted  the  ray. 

Convinced,  however,  by  the  criticism  of  competent 
judges,  and  by  my  own  observations,  that  the  solid  glass 
stage  (without  central  opening)  offered  optical  disadvan- 
tages which  neutralized  to  a  great  extent  the  benefits 
which  could  be  derived  from  it,  I  subsequently  abandoned 
glass  stages  of  that  construction,  not,  however,  before  a 
number  of  stands  had  been  either  constructed,  or  were  in 
the  course  of  construction,  arranged  in  regard  to  the 
hinging  point  of  the  illuminating  appar;atus,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suit  a  solid  glass  stage.  The  point  selected 
by  me  for  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  illuminating  ap- 
paratus in  these  stands  would  have  been  optically  the 
correct  one,  if  a  solid  glass  stage  of  my  construction  had 
been  employed. 

The  stands  whose  construction  was  complete  at -the 
time,  and  those  then  in  process  of  construction,  were  not 
altered,  firstly,  because  it  would  have  involved  consijler^ 
able  expense  to  do  so ;  secondly,  because  I  deemed  the 
deviation  from  the  actual  plane  of  the  object  so  slight  as 
to  be  of  very  little  consequence,  especially  as  the  actual 
and  mathematically  correct  plane  of  the  object  is  variable, 
owing  to  variations  in  thickness  of  the  glass  slides,  and 
therefore  practically  unattainable  for  the  center  of  rotation, 
unless  said  center  can  be  made  adjustable  to  it. 

Of  these  stands,  so  made  and  left  unaltered,  one  was 
sent,  with  other  microscope  stands  of  our  make,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  and  was  there  at  the  opening  of 
the  same,  and  the  examination  of  this  stand  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  imj)ression  that  I  intended  to  place  the 
center  of  rotation  of  the  illuminating  apparatus  lower  than 
the  plane  of  the  object-  The  other  stands,  constructed 
with  a  view  to  using  the  glass  stage,  with  central  opening, 
and  having  the  swinging  mirror  bar  hinged  slightly  above- 
the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  stage,  were  unfortunately 
not  quite  finished  at  the  time  the  Exhibition  opened. 

What  I  contend  for  and-  stand  ready  to  prove  is,,  that 
stands  of  my  construction,  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition,  had  the  arrangement  of  the 
swinging  mirror  bar  (with  diaphragm,  attached)  hinged  in. 
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the  (as  near  as  attainable)  optically  correct  plane  of  the 
object,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  a  solid  glass  stage  with- 
out central  opening,  and  the  change  necessary  to  fit  the 
same  for  the  use  of  stages  of  different  descriptions  was 
simply  not  then  effected  for  want  of  time. 

Other  stands  were  then  in  process  of  construction,  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  altered  circumstances,  and  were  after- 
wards exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia, all  of  them  conceived  by  me,  and  executed  under 
my  superintendence,  before  I  had  seen  or  heard  of  Mr. 
Zentmayer's  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

I  may  not  be  the  only,  nor  the  first,  inventor  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  very  moderate  amount  of  inventive 
faculty  involved  therein  makes  it  easy  to  believe  that 
others  have  conceived  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time,  or 
even  befoK^  me.  It  is  far  from  me  to  disparage  the  honest 
efforts  of  others,  and  to  charge  plagiarism  on  any  one ; 
but  I  believe  I  am  pardonably  sensitive  when  such  a 
charge  as  is  contained  in  the  foot  note  to  Dr.  Hunt's  article 
is  brought  against  me,  a  charge  Avhich,  as  you  yourselves 
well  know,  is  utterly  groundless,  and  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.     I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully  yours,      E.  Gundlach. 


Gleanings. 


Treatment  of  Scabies  by  Carbolic  Soap. — During  the 
past  six  years.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Chatham,  has  been  treat- 
ing patients  in  the  Medway  Union  Hospital,  suffering 
from  scabies,  in  the  following  manner:  The  clothing  is 
disinfected.  The  patient  is  put  into  a  hot  bath,  and  then 
thoroughly  soaped  with  carbolic  soap  (1  in  20),  the  lather 
being  allowed  to  remain  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  time  it  is  washed  off,  and  the  jDatient 
thoroughly  dried;  one  application  is  often  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  acari,  but  generally  it  takes  three  washings 
to  effect  a  cure.  In  private  practice,  this  treatment  is 
far  preferable  to  the  old  one  by  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment, that  remedy  being  almost  as  offensive  as  the  disease. 

Extract  of  Logwood  as  a  Disinfectant. — H.  Mallory, 
of  Ohio,  says,  for  twelve  years  I  have  used  Extract  of  Log- 
wood for  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  in  cancer.     I  use 
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it  in  the  following  manner: — Powdered  logwood  and 
hog's  lard,  of  each  two  ounces.  To  be  mixed  and  made 
into  a  pomade,  spread  on  lint  and  applied  to  the  slough- 
ing ulcer;  the  effect  is  magical,  all  the  odor  will  disappear 
in  half  an  hour.  The  astringency  of  the  logwood  will 
suppress  the  discharge.  No  other  known  agent  will  fill 
the  indications  so  well,  and  yet  I  have  not  found  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  profession  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  agent  until  I  suggested  it.  Will  some  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  give  it  a  trial  and  report  the  results. 

The  Substitutes  for  Quinine. — Since  1866  the  govern- 
ment of  India  has  appointed  several  commissions  to  ex- 
amine the  therapeutic  values  of  the  different  alkaloids 
extracted  from  the  cinchona  bark.  Of  1,145  patients 
treated : 

410  took  cinchonine,  and  400  were  cured, 
359     "     cinchonidia,    "    346 
376     "     quinidia,         '^     365 

or  in  all  1,111  were  cured.  From  these  facts  the  commis- 
sioners at  Madras,  concluded  that  the  effects  of  the  three 
alkaloids  differed  little  from  those  of  quinine,  for  which 
they  can  be  readily  substituted.  Cinchonine  and  cin- 
chonidia can  be  manufactured  for  one-third  the  price  of 
quinine.  Cinchonidia  is  said  to  agree  better  with  some 
stomachs  than  quinine  ;  it  is  also  said  that  it  does  not 
cause  cinchonism,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  In  general, 
however,  it  does  not  cause  this  unpleasant  symptom, 
unless  the  dose  be  considerably  above  the  average  dose 
of  five  or  six  grains. — Lyon  Medical 
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Death  under  the  Administration  of  Nitrous  Oxide  and 
Ether. — A  death  has  recently  taken  jDlace  in  London  at 
University  College  Hospital  during  anaesthesia  from  nit- 
rous oxide  gas  and  ether,  being,  we  believe,  the  first  fatal 
case  which  has  occurred  in  this  country  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  combination  of  anaesthetics.  The  patient 
was  a  woman,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  in  consequence  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 
When  admitted  she  was  in  a  very  weak  and  exhausted 
condition  from  constant  vomiting,  the  hernia  having  been 
strangulated  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  She  was  taken 
into  the  operating-theater,  and  gas  and  ether  administered 
by  means  of  Clover's  apparatus.     In   about  four  minutes 
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she  was  well  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic, 
without  having  exhibited  any  previous  excitement.  Taxis 
was  then  applied,  when  almost  immediately  the  patient 
became  pale  and  recommenced  vomiting  stercoraceous 
matter.  At  the  same  time  the  respirations  became  weak, 
and  the  pulse  at  the  WTist  imperceptible.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  theater  were  at  once  thrown  open,  and 
artificial  respiration  was  carried  on  for  a  few  minutes.  As 
no  obvious  benefit  resulted,  an  enema,  containing  three 
ounces  of  brandy,  was  administered.  Fumes  of  strong 
ammonia  were  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  ammonia  in- 
jected into  the  right  median  basilic  vein,  but  all  without 
any  good  result,  and  the  patient  died  within  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  onset*  of  the  alarming  symptoms.  At 
the  autopsy,  stercoraceous  matter  was  found  in  the  trachea 
and  right  bronchus.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the 
large  veins  were  full  of  dark  fluid  blood.  The  ventricular 
walls  were  thin  and  flabby,  and  the  cavities  slightly  di- 
lated. The  left  ventricle  was  empty.  The  arch  of  the 
aorta  presented  numerous  patches  of  atheroma. — Med. 
Times  and  Gaz..  March  17,  1877. 

The  Ether  Spray  in  Post-Partum  Hemorrhage. — Mr. 
W.  Handsel  Griffiths,  of  Dublin,  reports  in  the  Practi- 
tioner  the  use  of  the  ether  spray  in  two  cases  of  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  in  which  the  usual  means  of  arresting 
the  flow  had  been  resorted  to  without  effect.  He  directed 
the  spray  over  the  abdominal  walls,  along  the  spine,  and 
over  the  genitals.  In  both  cases  the  uterus  contracted 
immediately,  and  hemorrhage  ceased.- 

Constipation  and  Fecal  Accumulations  following  Feb 
RILE  Diseases. — The  effect  of  fever  is  to  dry  up  all  the 
secretions  present  in  the  intestine ;  consequently  a  very 
common  complication,  when  a  patient  is  making  a  re- 
covery from  pneumonia  or  any  other  disease  in  which 
fever  has  been  a  leading  element,  is  an  accumulation 
of  faeces  at  diiferent  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  for- 
mer days,  when  fevers  were  treated  upon  the  plan  of 
administering  medicines  which  were  to  eliminate  the  poi- 
son from  the  system  by  way  of  the  bowels,  scybalous 
accumulation  did  not  occur  very  frequently;  but  now-a 
days,  when  the  treatment  is  conducted  upon  an  entirely 
different  plan,  the  fever  maybe  continued  and  retained  as 
the  direct  result  of  fecal  accumulation.     This  is  especially 
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true  of  the  latter  stages  of  a  fever;  but  such  accumula- 
tion can  be  prevented  from  forming,  and  be  removed  by 
the  use  of  a  proper  kind  of  cathartic.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  no  combination  more  serviceable  than  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder,  and  it  is  the  one  which  should  by  all 
means  be  employed.  It  promotes  the  discharge  of  the 
serous  elements  into  the  intestine,  assists  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  deposits  which  have  taken  j)lace  in  the  lung, 
if  the  case  be  one  of  pneumonia ;  also  acts  upon  the  kid- 
neys as  well  as  the  bowels,  and  is  one  of  the  mildest  that 
can  be  employed  which  so  fully  meets  the  indications  in 
this  class  of  cases. — Prof.  Thompson  in  J^ew  Yorh  Med- 
ical Record. 

Aneurism  Treated  with  Tan  PcTultices. — In  the  London 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette.,  November  4th,  Dr.  W.  Ky- 
ding  writes :  As  the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism  has 
only  partially,  if  at  all,  engaged  the  attention  of  medical 
practitioners,  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  case  of  such 
disease  treated  by  me  some  years  ago.  The  patient  J.  S., 
of  middle  age,  was  affected  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
particularly  when  at  work  as  a  shoemaker,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  affected  with  a  pulsating  tumor  in  the 
epigastric  region,  at  the  scorbiculis  cordis,  quite  evident 
to  the  sight.  His  general  health  was  good  in  all  other  re- 
spects. After  applying  some  topical  remedies  without 
any  improvement,  at  last  I  suggested  the  application  of 
tan  poultices  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  disease,  apparently,  was  perfectly  cured,  but  I  lost 
sight  of  my  patient,  he  having  left  this  town  for  Reading, 
since  which  time  no  further  accounts  have  been  received 
of  him.  The  rationale  of  the  treatment  must  appear,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  evident  to  every  one ;  an  astringent  ap- 
plication, externally  applied,  having  successfully  produced 
a  deposition  of  fibrin,  internally,  in  the  diseased  artery, 
so  as  to  almost  astonish  me  with  its  favorable  result. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the 
Forearm. — To  distinguish  saturine  paralysis  from  paralysis 
produced  by  an  affection  of  the  radial  nerve,  M.  Hardy 
points  out  one  characteristic  sign.  In  radial  paralysis 
the  supinator  muscles  are  affected  as  well  as  the  extensors, 
while  in  lead  paralysis  the  extensors  only  are  affected, 
and  this  explains  why  the  patient  can  carry  the  hand 
supine. — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
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Elixirs. — ^These  preparations  have  become  quite  popu- 
lar among  physicians,  as  they  form  the  most  agreeable 
method  of  administering  medicines.  A  great  draw- back, 
however,  in  their  use  is  that,  as  prepared  by  many  houses, 
they  do  not  represent  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
remedies  as  are  set  forth.  We  recently  had  analyzed  the 
elixir  phos.  quinge  et  strychniae  of  a  New  York  firm,  of 
considerable  repute,  and  our  chemist  reported  that  the  pre- 
paration contained  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  amount 
of  quinine  as  stated.  In  other  words,  instead  of  there  being 
one  grain  to  the  drachm,  there  was  only  about  the  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain.  Such  jjreparations  are  miserable  frauds, 
and  the  profession  should  discard  them. 

In  consequence  of  so  many  of  these  preparations  being 
fraudently  made,  we  have  had  some  hesitation  in  adver- 
tising them,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  manufacturers  are 
regarded  reputable.  <But  we  believe  that  all  of  our  present 
advertisers,  who  prepare  them  for  physicians,  make  them 
honestly.  Recently,  we  addressed  a  note  to  Messrs.  Bun- 
tin  &  Armstrong,  of  Terre  Haute,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  our  advertising  form,  as  to  the  honesty  of  their 
elixirs,  and  they  promptly  requested  that  we  ourselves 
procure  in  Cincinnati  a  specimen  of  any  of  their  prepara- 
tions and  submit  it  to  a  chemist  for  analysis,  promising  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  same.  So  far  we  have  not  done  so, 
feeling  quite  sure  from  their  ready  consent  to  have  them 
tested,  and  pay  cost,  that  their  elixirs  are  as  represented. 
The  firms,  tooj  of  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  this  citv,  W.  R 
Warner  &  Co.,  of  Philadeldhia,  Keith  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
are  all  firms  which  manufacture  pure  and  reliable  prepa- 
arations,  whether  elixirs  or  not. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania. —  ^' The  following  has 
been  furnished  us  as  the  official  statement. of  the  changes 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  has  been  resolved  that  hereafter  all  students 
shall  be  required  to  attend  three  courses  of  lectures  of  five 
months  each;  that  the  studies  shall  be  graded  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  acquirements  of  each  successive  class ; 
and  that  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
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course,  so  that  the  students  may  be  freed  from  the  further 
consideration  of  such  studies  as  have  been  concluded. 

"  There  will  be  no  preliminary  examination  for  admis- 
sion. The  Professors  hereafter  will  be  paid  salaries  so  as 
to  be  independent  of  the  size  of  the  classes.  The  above 
arrangement  of  studies  will  enable  the  third  year  to  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  practical  branches.  It 
is  proposed  that  these  shall  be  taught  in  a  more  thorough 
way  than  has  ever  been  done  in  America. 

"  The  fees  will  be  $120  for  the  first  and  second  years 
each  as  heretofore,  and  $100  for  the  third  year.  The 
above  charges  will  not  affect  in  the  least  the  status  of 
the  present  matriculants  of  the  school,  who  can  complete 
their  studies  and  graduate  upon  the  old  plan,  unless  they 
elect  voluntarily  to  pursue  the  improved  class. 

"  The  vacancies  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
medical  faculty  will  be  filled  early  in  June  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  of  eminent  reputation. 

"The  University  is  already  being  nobly  sustained  in 
this  effort  by  the  aid  of  liberal  citizens,  without  whom 
the  step  could  not  have  been  taken — a  step,  we  may  add, 
which  every  intelligent  physician  in  this  country  has  long 
desired,  and  which  they  will  welcome  and  support  in  such 
fashion  as  to  show  how  clear-headed  Americans  value 
well  applied  enterprise,  and  the  courage  which  can  ven- 
ture to  urge  the  medical  schools  of  oldest  traditions  on  a 
path  which,  soon  or  late,  all  the  other  colleges  must 
follow." — Exchange. 


Wanted. — The  '[ndustrial  Society  of  Rouen  has  just 
offered  prizes  to  those  who  desire  a  means  of  producing 
the  following :  A  substance  capable  of  replacing  albumen 
of  eggs  in  all  its  applications  to  printing  of  tissues,  and 
considerably  cheaper;  new  source  of  albumen,  either  in 
natural  products  containing  it,  or  by  transformation  of 
other  proteic  matters ;  a  new  dark  color  as  intense  and 
solid  as  aniline-black,  but  not  weakening  the  cloth,  and 
capable  of  being  printed  with  any  other  colors  without 
alteration  at  the  point  of  contact ;  a  method  for  volumetric 
determination  of  commercial'  glycerine  ;  a  solid  blue  color- 
ing matter,  applicable  like  indigo,  but  cheaper;  new 
process  for  fixing  indigo  blue  by  steaming ;  new  method  of 
fixing  aniline  colors ;  a  new  thickening  matter  to  replace 
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Senegal  gum;  production  of  ozone  in  the  concentrated 
state;  new  application  of  ozone;  industrial  production  of 
oxygen  ;  rapid  and  exact  means  of  determining  the  redu- 
cing power  of  a  coal  or  any  carbon;  utilization,  in  metal- 
lurgical or  ceramic  arts,  of  iron  pyrites,  desulphurized  by 
roasting;  process  of  concentration  or  precipitation  of  ni- 
trogen and  phosphoric  acid  in  fecal  matters,  urines  and 
sewage  waters,  yielding  a  manure  of  at  least  5  per  cent, 
nitrogen  i.nd  20  percent,  phosphoric  acid. — English  Meek, 


The  Extension  of  the  Plague. — Our  recent  English 
medical  exchanges  mention,  with  undisguised  apprehen- 
sion, the  fact  that  already  early  this  spring  authentic 
observers  state  that  the  plague  has  broken  out  in  Bagdad, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  there ;  and  information  from 
other  sources  renders  it  probable  that  the  disease  has 
shown  itself  in  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city, 
some  of  which  have  not  suffered  .  before  since  the  new 
development  of  the  disease  in  Mesopotamia,  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  progress  of  the  epidemic  in  and 
about  Bagdad  last  year  shows  that  each  year  since  its 
re-appearance  in  that  district  it  has  covered  a  wider  area, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  it  crossed  the 
Turco-Persian  frontier,  and  broke  out  at  Shuster,  in  Khu- 
zistan.  From  the  phenomena  of  the  epidemic  to  this 
period  it  was  feared,  especially  by  the  physicians  on  the 
spot,  that,  if  it  should  recur  in  the  present  year,  it  must 
be  expected  to  extend  over  a  still  wider  area,  and  show 
itself  in  even  a  more  aggravated  form,than  had  yet  been 
observed.  This  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  Surgeon-Major 
Colvill,  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Bagdad,  and  is  expressed  in  his  official  report 
on  the  subject  of  the  last  and  previous  year's  outbreak. 

The  Turco-Russian  struggle  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
massing  of  Persian  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  that 
country,  add  an  additional  and  most  grave  factor  to  this 
ominous  intelligence. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  Christian  Europe  has  suffered 
from  this  terrible  disease  that  most  medical  men  have 
never  seen  a  case,  and,  indeed,  for  a  while,  epidemologists 
flattered  themselvss  it  had  "  died  out."  They  yet  say 
that  a  thorough  system  of  sanitation  will  certainly  check 
its  advance. 
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Let  us  hope  so  ;  for  of  all  pestilences  which  have  ever 
scourged  humanity,  and  desolated  empires,  none  approach 
in  magnitude  those  of  the  plague.  Under  the  name  of 
"  the  black  death,"  it  fills,  as  Hirsch  remarks,  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  devas- 
tated every-  known  country  of  the  earth,  and  penetrated  to 
the  remotest  mountain  hamlets  and  granges,  sometimes 
sweeping  away,  in  a  few  days,  every  inhabitant,  leaving 
not  one  to  remember  the  name,  or  to  inherit  the  goods  of 
the  family,  or  the  village.  Long  years  afterward,  travelers 
would  come  upon  these  unknown  villages,  the  houses 
rotting,  the  bones  of  the  plague-stricken  owners  bleach- 
ing in  the  rooms  and  streets,  and  no  one  to  say  who  they 
had  been. 

As  an  epidemic  disease  it  no  doubt  spreads  from  India, 
that  mother  of  pestilences,  where,  in  the  provinces  of 
Kutch  and  Guzerat,  it  is  found  as  an  endemic  of  great 
malignancy.  Far  more  fatal  in  its  historical  appearances 
than  the  cholera,  it  is  well  that  the  medical  mind  of 
Europe  is  on  the  alert  to  meet  its  approach  with  the  most 
energetic  measures ;  and  should  they  fail,  it  will  devolve 
upon  us  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  up  the  defensive,  in  the 
most  energetic  manner. — Med.  and  Surg.  ReporUr. 


The  Dental  Engine.  —  Indispensable  in  the  •  dental 
surgery  of  to-day,  has  also  pre-eminent  advantages  in 
general  surgery,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  necrosis 
and  exostosis.  Dr.  Mathewson,  of  this  city,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  publish  his  employment  of  this  delicate,  man- 
ageable and  most  powerful  appliance ;  his  case  was  one 
of  exostosis  in  auditory  meatus. 


Of  Funerals. — Recently  in  a  daily  paper,  the  following 
was  observed  in  the  death  column  ;  ''  Owing  to  the  cause 
of  death  (scarlatina),  the  funeral  services  will  be  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  only."  This  is  a  salutary  and 
humane  warning,  and  an .  example  which,  as  it  becomes 
popularly  known  and  followed,  wdll  in  all  probability  be 
the  saving  of  many  a  life.  The  death  referred  to,  sad  to 
relate,  was  in  a  physician's  family — a  little  daughter  of 
three  years ;  but  others  besides  physicians  will  soon 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  step  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  spread  of   contagious  disease.      The  New 
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York  Health  Board  has  declared  public  funerals  danger- 
ous where  the  death  was  caused  by  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
measles  or  whooi)ing-cough ;  and  the  family  are  required 
to  limit  the  attendance  to  as  few  as  possible,  and  those 
only  who  have  had  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had 
died.  The  Boston  Board  has  issued  a  circular  conveying 
recommendations  of  a  similar  nature.  The  conviction  of 
the  power  to  control  contagion  appears  to  be  taking  deep 
root.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  good  sign,  if  it  is  true,  as  Lord 
Derby  has  said :  "  Men  are  very  slow  to  learn  the  extent 
to  which  their  destinies  are  in  their  own  power ;  they  are 
apt  to  be  astonished  if  you  point  out  to  them  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  calamities  that  have  afflicted  the  human 
race  are  directly  and  obviously  the  work  of  men's  own 
hands."  *  *  *  ^  recent  medical  journal  reports 
that  a  wake  over  the  corpse  of  a  woman  dead  from  typhus 
resulted  in  the  seizure  by  typhus  of  every  one  there 
present — more  than  twenty — of  whom  a  third  died. — Proc. 
King''s  County  Med.  Society. 


Book  Notices. — In  consequence  of  illness,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  lay  over  notices  of  new  publications  to  our 
next  issue.  We  are  in  receipt  of  American  Clinical  Lee- 
tures,  by  E.  C.  Seguin,  M.  D.,  vol.  11,  1876. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society 
for  the  year  1876,  published  by  H.  O.  Houghton,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Heaton  on  Rupture^  published  by  the  same  publishers, 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prize  Essay.,  Excision  of  the  Larger  Joints.,  by  H.  Cul- 
bertson,  M.  D.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Objectives  of  Wm.  Wales. — ^We  call  the  attention  of 
our  microscopic  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  these  very 
superior  lenses.  Mr.  Wales  has  for  a  long  time  held  a  first 
rank  among  the  most  eminent  makers  of  objectives  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  noticed  what  the  judges  of  the  late 
Centennial  Exhibition  said  as  to  his  glasses. 

We  are  informed  that  he  is  now  making  a  cheap  series  of 
lenses.  So  soon  as  we  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
them  we  will  report  as  to  their  qualities. 
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CASE   OF   CYSTIC    ADENOMA    OF   THE    MAMMARY    GLAND. 
By  Dr.  C.  B.  Nancrede. 

M.  B.,  set.  40  years,  widow,  having  born  children,  came  to 
the  Epispcopal  Hospital,  January  lOth,  1876,  complaining 
of  a  growth  in  her  left  breast,  which  caused  her  uneasiness. 
She  stated  that  after  one  of  her  pregnancies  this  breast 
had  gathered,  and  was  permitted  to  evacuate  itself.  She 
some  years  back  suffered  from  metorrhagia,  and  again 
from  scanty  menstruation.  Between  two  and  three  years 
ago  she  noticed  a  tumor,  as  she  said,  in  her  right  breast, 
which  disappeared  after  friction  with  ointments,  etc.,  so 
she  tried  the  same  plan  with  this  present  growth,  but  with 
no  result.  She  was  unaware  of  its  existence  until  tliree 
weeks  before  consulting  me,  when  she  discovered  it,  the 
growth  then  being  about  as  large  as  when  I  saw  it.  She 
complained  of  sharp,  lancinating  pains,  extending  from 
the  tumor  into  the  other  breast,  and  it  was  tender  to 
handle. 

When  first  seen  by  me  there  was  considerable  oedema 
from  the  constant  handling,  rubbing,  etc.,  which,,  with 
some  ol  the  tenderness,  disappeared  after  two  weeks'  ab- 
stinence from  any  local  treatment  or  manipulation.  The 
growth  felt  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg^  was  ovoid,  hard, 
and  freely  movable  beneath'  the  skin  and  over  the  pectoral 
muscle.  The  axillary  glands  were  free  from  any  enlarge- 
ment or  tenderness,  and  there  was  no  retraction  of  the 
YoL.-YL— 32 
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nipple.  She  passed  from  my  hands  into  those  of  Dr.  J. 
Ashhurst,  jr.,  by  whose  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  present 
this  specimen.  Dr.  Ashhurst,  on  Thursday,  January  10th, 
1876,  removed  the  tumor  with  the  whole  gland  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure.  The  accompanying  drawing,  made 
from  a  section  of  the  tumor,  exhibits  its  structure. 


Fig.  I. 

Cut   from  the  tumor   showing  tubules  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  section,  filled 
with  proliferated  epithelium,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  Lumen. 

This  case  seems  to  me  of  interest  clinically,  and  still 
more  pathologically.  Clinically,  because  it  presented 
nothing  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  from  a  solid 
growth,  and  also  because  it  might  so  readily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  scirrhus-nodule  not  yet  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  parts.  The  chief  diagnostic  points  against 
any  such  view  were  the  history  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
vious growth  in  the  other  breast,  the  absence  of  the 
extreme  stony  hardness  of  scirrhus,  and  the  previous 
menstrual  troubles.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  retraction 
'Of  the  nipiDle,  dimpling  of  the  skin,  and  involvment  of  the 
axillary  glands  could  be  of  little  value,  since  if  the  growth 
really  were  of  only  three  weeks'  standing  all  these  might 
have  been  absent,  and  yet  scirrhus  present.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  it  had  existed  for  a  much  longer  time,  as 
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such  growths  are  generally  very  chronic  in  their  course, 
although  occasionally  very  rapidly  enlarging.  Pathologi- 
cally, this  growth  seems  to  give  us  the  key  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  varied  and  strange  appearances  presented  by 
the  so-called  "chronic  mammary  tumor"  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  or  cystic  adenoma,  as  more  ordinarily  described. 

Let  me  here  brielly  advert  to  the  varieties  of  benign 
cystic  growths  having  for  their  seat  the  mammary  gland. 

First,  there  will  be  frequently  found  numerous  cysts 
either  on  the  surface,  beneath,  or  in  the  substance  ol  the 
mammary  gland,  which,  although  presenting  many  varied 
appearances,  are  really  of  identical  origin;  they  are  due  to 
disease  of  the  ducts.  In  their  simplest  form  they  are 
usually  found  scattered  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
gland,  and,  although  rarely  amounting  to  anything  like 
an  important  disease,  their  occurrence  indicates  a  certain 
morbid  condition.  As  they  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
this  class  of  mammary  cysts,  their  description  will  answer 
for  all  the  other  larger  and  more  complicated  ones.  These 
cysts  vary  much  in  size,  are  generally  small,  however, 
and  have  for  contents  fluids  of  a  mucous  nature,  varying 
in  color  from  a  light  yello'w  to  black  or  a  dirty  green. 
Under  the  microscope  these  present  a  granular  basis,  fat- 
globules,  milk-globules,  and  colostrum  corpuscles,  with 
epithelium ;  they  are  constantly  lined  with  a  coherent  epi- 
thelium formed  of  oval,  slightly  granular,  nucleated  cells. 
I  would  here  refer  to  the  admirable  essay  of  Mr.  Birkett 
on  "  Diseases  of  the  Breast,"  from  which  I  have  drawn 
many  of  the  facts  offered  for  your  consideration  this 
evening. 

These  cyst-contents  would  seem  to  clearly  prove  their 
origin,  since  they  contain  all  the  results  of  the  secretion 
from  the  true  gland.  Another  proof  which  Mr.  Birkett 
considers  as  conclusive,  is  the  fact  that  we  not  uncom- 
monly find  in  the  breasts  of  middle-aged  women  the  duct 
dilated  and  filled  with  this  same  greenish  mucous  fluid, 
which,  in  like  manner,  presents  structures  identical  with 
those  found  in  the  cysts.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these 
cysts  as  well  as  of  the  larger  ones  can  be  explained  in  a  few 
words.  An  obstruction  occurs  at  some  point  of  one  of  the 
lactiferous  ducts.  Secretion  still  going  on  behind  the  ob- 
struction, the  duct-walls  soon  dilate,  causing  detached  en- 
largements or  a  varicose  condition. 

In  time  the  portions  of  duct  between  the  enlargements 
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contract,  until  finally  all  trace  of  it  becomes  obliterated, 
and  smaller  or  larger  cysts  are  found  surrounded  by  con- 
densed cellular  tissue.  At  this  latter  stage  the  cyst-con- 
tents have  generally  become  more  solid;  but,  whatever 
the  condition  of  cyst  or  contents,  more  or  less  distinct 
traces  of  the  ducts  may  be  obtained  on  section. 

There  is  another  disease  that  might  be  taken  for  these 
cysts,  but  it  is  rather  cystiform  than  cystic^  since  in  the 
latter  we  have  a  closed  cavity  lined  by  a  continuous  mem- 
brane, while  in  the  former  a  communication  with  the 
ducts  opening  on  the  nipple  can  always  be  demonstrated. 
This  affection  seems  to  be  due  to  a  varicose  condition  of 
the  ducts,  caused  by  malformation  of  the  nipple,  or  their 
obstruction  by  pressure.  In  addition  to  the  substances 
found  in  the  true  cyst,  there  is  seen  a  firm  coherent  mass, 
which  may  be  removed  entire,  after  maceration,  present- 
ing a  complete  cast  of  the  dilated  duct  and  its  ramifications. 
This  mass  consists  of  fat-globules,  epithelial  scales,  and 
some  spindle-shaped  bodies. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  this  pseudo-tissue  and  the 
cyst-like  bodies  would  seem  to  be  as  follows :  First,  an 
excess  of  secretion  takes  place  in  the  duct,  which  cannot 
flow  away  spontaneously,  ow4ng  to  the  malformed  nipple 
or  from  pressure  on  the  ducts.  The  fluid  parts  becoming 
absorbed,  the  more  solid  portions  remain,  leaving  a  more 
or  less  hard  mass.  From  mechanical  pressure  this  sets  up 
irritation,  followed  by  cell-proliferation,  which  sooner  or 
later  attains  a  certain  degree  of  fibrillation.  One  of  the 
most  important  facts  relating  to  this  cystiform  aff'ection 
is,  that  they  are  not  uncommonly  found  in  portions  of 
gland-tissue  removed  with  a  nodule  of  scirrhus  or  medul- 
lary carcinoma,  and  that  therefore  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  not  to  consider  the  growth  innocent  until  we  have 
carefully  examined  whether  there  may  not  be  some  small 
isolated  portion  of  a  malignant  nature. 

The  last  class  of  benign  mammary  cysts  now  remains 
to  be  considered.  These  are  due,  not  to  a  diseased  duct, 
but  to  a  peculiar  action  of  the  fibro-cellular,  envelope  of 
the  gland-tissue,  the  consequence  of  morbid  nutrition. 
Owing  to  this  we  have  fluid  eff"used  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  sooner  or  later  assumes  a  cystic  character  by  its  ac- 
cumulation at  one  spot,  and  by  the  condensation  of  areolar 
tissue  around  forming  a  cyst-wall.  The  cells  of  the  epi- 
thelium lining  these  cysts   are  hexagonal  and  nucleated. 
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They  are  chai-acteristic  of  this  form,  and  isolate  it  from  all 
other  mammary  cysts.  These  cysts  may  remain  without 
other  than  fluid  contents,  but,  as  a  rule,  from  the  side 
towards  the  gland  a  solid  mass  will  be  observed,  w^hich  in 
time  tends  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  cavity.  When  this 
point  has  been  reached,  the  growth  still  continuing,  the 
limiting  wall  gives  way,  new  cysts  are  formed,  until  we 
may  have  a  very  large  mass,  which  has  been  called  by 
various  abthors  '•'  chronic  mammary  tumor,"  ''  sero-cystic 
sarcoma,"  etc.,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  my 
specimen  falls  with  this  latter  division. 

Now  as  to  the  microscopic  appearances.  According  to 
Rindfleisch,  "  with  the  total  emancipation  from  the  phys- 
iological purpose ^of  the  glandular  fojination,  the  sphere  of 
those  tumors  begins  which  I  call  adenomas."  This  is 
show^n  by  several  of  their  microscopic  appearances.  Apart 
from  the  stroma  an  adenoma  consists  of  epithelial  cells 
arranged  concentriccilly,  as  if  around  a  lumen.  As  a  rule, 
this  lumen  exists  only  at  spots,  or,  occluded  by  a  mucous 
or  colloid  mass,  does  not  communicate  with  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  gland.  It  seems  as  if  nature's  eftbrt  was 
merely  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  some- 
thing resembling  glandular  tissue,  but  neglects  the  vascu- 
lar supply,  so  that  the  larger  the  growth  becomes,  the 
less,  relatively,  is  the  supply  of  blood,  the  excessive 
growth  thus  causing  its  own  death.  The  mode  of  growth 
of  an  adenoma  is  central,  not  peripheral^  so  that  it  dis  • 
places  more  than  it  infiltrates.  The  first  microscopic 
change  to  be  noted  is  a  jDroliferation  of  the  epithelial 
elements  of  the  acinus.  This  differs  from  that  taking 
place  physiologically  during  lactation,  in  that  the  cells 
are  piled'up  one  above  another,  and  that  a  regular  fatty 
metamorphosis  does  not  occur.  The  proliferation  of  the 
cells  commences  close  to  the  connective-tissue  limits, 
which  crowd  in  among  the  bases  of  the  older  cells  until 
finally  the  lumen  is  filled  up,  when  a  steadily  increasing 
dilatation  of  the  whole  acinus  takes  place.  The  remainder 
of  the  gland  is  apt  to  become  atrophic.  After  the  com- 
plete filling  of  the  acini  bj^  cell  proliferation,  the  adjacent 
cell-nests  coalesce  more  and  more,  fatty  degeneration 
occurs  at  the  centre  of  the.  large  ones,  and  finally  so-called 
atheroma-cysts  are  formed.  This  is  all  tliat  concerns  us 
microscopically. 

As  Rindfleisch,  Billroth,  and  Von  Bunn  remark,  all  these 
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appearances  should  cause  this  growth  to  be  classed  among 
the  epitheliomata,  only  ditFering  (so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes)  from  cancroids  by  respecting  to  a  greater 
extent  tlie  connective-tissue  limits.  We  have  the  same 
return  to  the  foetal  state  of  solid  masses  of  cells  which 
precedes  the  formation  of  the  central  lumen  of  glands. 
In  the  growth  itself,  even  the  limits  between  epithelium 
and  connective  tissue  are  not  respected,  since  the  neigh- 
boring acini  coalesce  by  destruction  of  their  connective- 
tissue  capsules.  It  remains  for  further  investigators  to 
prove  whether  the  growth,  as  a  whole,  may  not  break 
through  its  capsule  and  so  infiltrate  the  surrounding  parts. 

Indeed,  Billroth  and  Von  Bunn  have  termed  the  ade- 
noma mammae  "true  epithelial  glandular  carcinoma;" 
and  liindlleisch  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  them.  I 
would,  in  conclusion,  say  that  Rindfleisch  considers  a  true 
adenoma  maramffi  very  rare;  and  that  Billroth  seems  to 
think  that  almost  invariably  they  are  really  adeno-sarco- 
mas.  If  by  an  adeno-sarcoma  he  means  an  adeno-fibroma 
(for  Rindfleisch  considers  the  fibromas  as  really  fibrous 
sarcomas)  I  can  understand  it.  Otherwise  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  specimen  to  confirm  this  view.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cyst  resemble  thin  curdled  milk,  but  under 
the  microscope  presented  numbers  of  more  or  less  fatty, 
degenerated,  oval,  nucleated  cells,  few  oil  globules,  and 
no  milk-globules. 

Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  jr.,  spoke  of  the  comparative  rarity 
of  this  form  of  mammary  tumor,  and  referred  to  a  speci- 
men which  had  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  no  account  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
published  proceedings.  The  specimen  in  question  ex- 
hibited an  earlier  stage  of  the  pathological  process  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  these  tumors,  being  an  example 
of  the  "  sero  cystic  sarcoma"  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a 
tumor  which  had  been  better  classified  by  Sir  James  Paget 
as  a  "  glandular  proliferous  cyst."  It  was  removed  from 
a  middle-aged  woman  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  a 
patient  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  where  Dr.  A.  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  her  case,  but  who  had  at  that 
time  declined  an  operation,  and  had  subsequently  entered 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospiral,  where  her  breast  was  removed 
by  Dr.  William  Hunt,  the  specimen  being  exhibited  to 
the  Pathological  Society  by  one  of  the  resident  physicians, 
whose  name  Dr.  A.  could  not  now  recall.     In  that  case  the 
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cysts  were  quite  large,  some  being  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
body  as  to  give  the  part  a  characteristically  semi-translu- , 
cent,  bluish-black  appearance,  and  there  was  a  free  dis- 
charge of  cystic  fluid  from  the  nipple.  In  the  specimen 
shown  to-night,  the  intra-cystic  growths  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  render  the  tumors  an  exami3le  of  the  ''  chronic 
mammary  tumor"  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or,  as  Mr.  Birkett 
(to  whom  was  in  a  great  deree  due  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathological  relationship  existing  between  these  varieties 
of  tumor)  had  more  accurately  proposed  to  calf  it,  an  adeno- 
cele  or  adenoma. 

These  growths.  Dr.  A.  added,  were  entirely  innocent, 
though  in  both  their  earlier  and  their  later  stages  they 
had  often  been  mistaken  for  malignant  tumors ;  and, 
indeed,  when  so  far  advanced  that  the  intra-cystic  growths, 
having  burst  the  cyst- walls  and  caused  ulceration  of  the 
skin,  protruded  as  fungous  masses,  it  might  be  impossible 
to  make  the  diagnosis  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
No  doubt  many  cases  in  which  it  had  been  claimed  that  a 
return  of  cancer  after  operation  had  been  prevented  by 
internal  treatment,  were  really  cases  not  of  cancer  but  of 
ulcerated  adenoma. 

Dr.  Pepper  said  he  recalled  the  case  very  distinctly,  and 
thought  perliaps  he  could  supply  the  history  Dr.  Ashhurst 
desired  from  notes  he  had  preserved,  lie  having  been  much 
interested  in  the  case  at  the  time.  He  recalled  the  slightly 
sanguineous  discharge  upon  which  the  diagnosis  was  made, 
as  well  as  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Ashhurst  made  at  the 
time  of  its  exhibition. 


GLIOMxi  IN  LEFT  LOBE  OF  CEREBELLUM*.   HEADACHE,  STAGGERING 

GAIT,  EXCESSIVE  VOMITING. 

By  Dr.  William  Pepper, 

Miss  W.,  set.  20,  enjoyed  general  good  health  until  the 
latter  part  of  1874.  She  had,  for  about  a  year  before  that, 
been  noticed  by  her  friends  to  hold  her  head  towards  the 
right  side.  In  March,  1875,  vomiting  began,  and  continued, 
with  occasional  intermission,  until  her  death,  on  October 
12th.  The  vomiting  wai  peculiar;  it  was  not  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  food;  it  frequently  occurred  early 
in  the  morning,  when  she  first  moved  in  bed ;  frequently 
recurred  as  often  as  eight,  twelve,  or  even  more  times 
in  the  course  of  the  twentv-four  hours.     There  was  no 
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pain  in  the  stomach,  though  later  there  was  circumscribed 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium.  The  matters  vomited  con- 
sisted of  food,  more  or  less  altered,  or  of  acid  fluid.  Dur- 
ing menstruation,  in  September,  repeated  and  free  vomit- 
ing of  blood  occurred,  while  at  the  same  time  the  menstrual 
discharge  was  checked.  On  other  occasions  a  few  drops 
of  blood  were  observed  in  the  matters  vomited,  but  these 
probably  came  from  the  throat  or  from  her  gums,  which 
were  disposed  to  bleed.     There  was  no  constipation. 

Tn  April  she  began  to  complain  of  headache,  recurring 
in  severe  paroxysms  several  times  a  day.  She  described 
it  as  being  deep-seated,  at  the  vertex  or  temples,  and  ex- 
tending down  over  the  left  eye.  It  was  at  one  time  absent 
entirely  for  seven  weeks.  She  was  also  noticed  to  stagger 
slightly  in  her  gait,  especially  on  first  rising  after  being 
seated  for  some  time.  On  one  or  two  occasions  she  com- 
plained of  difficulty  in  walking,  saying  that  she  tired 
easily,  and  could  only  walk  sloAvly,  and  not  as  she  had 
formerly  been  able  to  do.  Her  eyes  were  naturally  prom- 
inent; after  the  early  spring  of  1875  her  eyes  were  oc- 
casionly  sensitive  to  light,  and  soon  grew  dim  on  using 
them.  On  several  occasions  transient  diplopia  was  ob- 
served; but  her  visioH  remained  quite  good  until  the 
close,  so  that  she  could  read  small  type  for  a  little  while, 
or  see  small  objects  even  at  some  distance.  When  lying 
in  bed  on  her  right  side,  the  eyes  turned  to  the  right. 
No  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  made. 

She  was  confined  to  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  lay  continually  on  the  right  side.  Emaciation  pro- 
gressed with  moderate  rapidity.  She  became  very  pros- 
trate, and  died  October  12th.  Her  mind  remained  per- 
fectly clear,  and  memory  good  until  the  close. 

Post-mortem  examination,  thirty  five  hours  after  death. 

Head. — No  change  in  bones.  Dura  mater  healthy. 
Hemispheres  seemed  healthy.  No  effusion  at  base  ;  indeed, 
there  was  remarkably  little  eff'usion,  as  increased  tension 
caused  its  withdrawal.  On  cutting  tentorium  and  turning 
cerebellum  out  from  its  fossae  (after  severing  spinal  cord), 
an  oval  tum-or,  one  and  a  half  by  one  inch,  rolled  out  from 
the  side  of  the  left  lobe  of  cerebellum.  It  was  pinkish- 
gray,  soft  and  fleshy  in  appearance.  The  dura  mater  was 
smooth  and  healthy  in  appearance  where  it  fey ;  it  had  no 
adhesions.     It  lay  in  a  cup-shaped  cavity  hollowed  out  of 
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the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  and  was  merely  attached 
and  covered  by  most  delicate  cellular  tissue. 

There  were  no  evidences  of  direct  pressure  on  pneumo- 
gastrics,  though  of  course  there  must  have  been  greatly - 
increased  tension  and  much  irritation. 

Rest  of  cerebellum  apparently  healthy. 

Thorax. — Heart  healthy;  no  pleural  effusion.  Right 
lung  adherent  quite  closely.  Hypostatic  congestion  i)OS- 
tero-inferiorly.  A  small  cretaceous  nodule  in  right  upper 
lobe,  one  inch  deep  in  tissue. 

Abdomen. — Fair  amount  of  fat  in  abdominal  walls.  No 
peritonitis. 

Stomach  contained  several  ounces  of  slate-colored  fluid. 
No  ulcer.  Extreme  congestion,  especially  towards  cardiac 
orifice,  where  it  was  very  fine;  injection  of  minutest  cap- 
illaries. Some  mammillation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
towards  pyloric  orifice.  In  a  few  places  mucous  membrane 
looked  as  though  there  had  been  hemorrhagic  erosion 
which  had  healed.  No  thickening  of  its  walls  ;  no  obstruc- 
tion of  its  outlets. 

Intestines. — Colon  much  distended  with  gas  and  fa3ces. 
Illeum  extremely  contracted.     No  enlargement  of  abdom- 
inal glands.    The  other  abdominal  viscera  healthy.    Uterus 
healthy.     Ovaries  contain  recent  corpus  luteum. 
Octoher  IJf..^  1875. 

The  tumor  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Morbid 
Growths^  Avhich  reported,  November  11th,  1865. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Morbid.  Growths: 

"  Your  committee  have  examined  Dr.  Pepper's  tumor  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  a  glioma'. 

"Microscopically,  the  growth  is  composed  of  numberless 
cells,  whose  physiological  type  is  found  in  the  neurolgia. 
In  general  they  are  round  or  oval,,  and  send  out  delicate 
fibrillae  in  every  direction.  These  processes  or  fibrillge 
are  of  strikingly  dark  contour,  often  slightly  wavy  and 
sharply  bent.  The  cells  are  about  thrice  the  size  of  color- 
less blood-corpuscles ;  they  are  nearly  throughout  multi- 
nuclear;  usually  they  contain  tw^o  large,  round,  or  slightly 
oval  nuclei  in  close  apposition,  each  of  these  again  en- 
closing two  or  more  nucleoli.  The  body  of  the  cell  is 
homogeneous,  faintly  shining,  yellowish. 

"  The  peculiarity  of  these  cells  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
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Fig.  2. 

are  not  limited  by  any  membrane,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
send  out  from  their  entire  periphery  fine  fibrillae.  These 
small  round  cells,  with  thin  long  processes  radiating  out 
in  every  direction,  give  them,  when  isolated  by  careful 
teasing,  a  spider-like  appearance,  the  '  Spinnenzellen '  of 
the  Germans. 

"  Wliile  still  in  their  position,  the  extension  of  these 
processes  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  almost  im- 
possible of  recognition,  and  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
intercellular  substance,  but  in  reality  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate matter  between  the  cells.  Not  unfrequently 
these  long,  fine  fibrillar  are  attached  to  the'  body  of  the 
gliomatous  cell  by  homogeneous  pedicles,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawing." 


The  Physiological  Action  of  Opium. 


1 


Lectures  delivered  at  the  Hopitul  de  la  Charite,  by  Prof,  G.  See. 
Translated  from  "  La  Tribune  Medicale,"  by  W.  A.  Rothacker,  M.  D. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  action  of  opium  and  mor- 
phine on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

In  what  way  does  this  substance  exercise  its  action? 
The  question  is  easily  answered  if  we  hold,  in  the  words 
of  Moliere,  "  Opium  produces  sleep  because  it  has  a  dor 


mitive   virtue ; 


or, 


the   proposition,    because 


opium  has  narcotic  properties  it   brings    on    sleep.     We 
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must  search  deeper  into  this  important  question.  And 
first,  let  us  sa}^,  there  are  at  present  two  opinions  on  the 
physiology  of  sleep. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  brain  was  congested 
during  sleei).  This  view  was  abandoned  for  a  time,  but 
has  quite  recently  been  revived.  Hammond  has  demon- 
strated that  sleep  is  accompanied <by  cerebral  anaemia.  It 
is  of  interest  to  us  now  to  ascertain  whether  opium  nar- 
cosis is  produced  by  cerebral  anaemia  or  congestion. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  anaemia  is  present,  opium 
producing  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

This  has  been  proven  by  a  German  physiologist  to  be 

the  case  in  the  dog  and  the  horse.     The  condition  is  easily 

bserved  by  trephining  the  vault  of  the  skull  in  these 

nimals,  and  inserting,  in  ijlace  of  the  bone  removed,  a 

iece  of  glass. 

There  is,  however,  another  physiologist,  M.  Oharvet,  who 

as  witnessed  only  a  normal  circulation  in  the  brain.     The 

truth  lies  in  the  midst  of  these   contradictions.     Opium 

and  morphia  produce  different  eifects  in  man  and  animals, 

ccording  to  the  dose  administered. 

A  large  dose  of  opium  produces  narcosis  at  on^e;  given 
n  a  small  dose,  the  narcosis  is  preceded  by  an  excitation. 
These  two  orders  of  phenomena  are   the  more  marked 
n  the  animal  scale  according  as  the  nervous   system  is 
ore    complex.     In   man  opium   and  morphine,  in  large 
doses,  always  produce  narcosis;  in  the  lower  animals  (not 
ipassing  from  the  warm-blooded  animals),  in  the  rabbit  es- 
pecially, we  observe  a  slowing  of  the  respiration. 

Is  not  this  last  phenomenon,  i.  e.,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  respirations,  an  effect  of  sleep?  There  is, 
physiologically,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  respirations 
during  sleep. 

It  may  be  given,  as  a  general  rule,  that  of  all  medica- 
ments administered  to  calm  the  respiration,  none  has  the 
value  of  opium,  especially  of  morphia  injected  hypoder- 
mically. 

We  have  before  noted  the  excellent  effects  in  this  re- 
spect which  can  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  chloral 
iand  bromide  of  potassium. 
;  But  injections  of  morphia  act  better  than  these  in  an 
attack  of  asthma ;  for  one  is  not  obliged  to  give  a  large 
quantity  of  morphia,  while  very  large  doses  of  bromide 
of  potassium  and  chloral  are  necessary. 
1  •     . 
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I  have  only  spoken  incidentally  of  morphia.  I  did  thin 
designedly,  for  morphia  presents  very  notable  differences 
in  its  action. 

Changes  in  the  circulation  are  less  constant  and  less 
marked;  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  one  does  not  observe 
any  change,  neither  a  notable  exaggeration  of  the  pulse, 
nor  a  modification  of  tl»e  temperature,  nor  yet  an  accelera 
tion  of  the  respiration. 

There  are  indeed  observers  who  have  noted  a  reduction 
in  the  pulse  when  the  dose  was  large  enough,  but  re- 
member that  morphia  has.  a  very  slight  action  on  the 
pulse,  that  this  action  is  very  irregular,  and  wanting  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  nervous  persons  a  great  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  has  been  noted.  This  irregularity  is 
observed  when  very  large  doses  of  morphia  are  adminis- 
tered, but  the  effect  is  not  specially  in  nervous  persons  ;  in 
fact,  these  persons  have  a  great  tolerance  for  morphia, 
and  will  bear  very  considerable  doses. 

Morphia  has  astonishing  effects  on  the  respiration ;  it 
quiets  it  at  once,  and  always.  In  this  belief  I  am  upheld 
by  a  German  observer,  whose  name  I  shall  not  tell  you, 
because  I  am  able  neither  to  read  it  nor  to  pronounce  it. 

What  explanation  of  this  fact  can  we  offer?     If  toxic 
doses  of  morphia  are  administered,  there  is  at  first  accel- 
eration, then  suddenly  retardation,  and  at  last  quickening 
of  the  heart's    action.     These    phenomena    are    produced 
through  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
If  we  divide  the  vagi  in  an  animal  before  the  administra-i 
tion  of  morphia,  we  shall   observe   an  acceleration  of  th 
heart's  action;  if  the  nerves  be  divided  after  morphinism 
has  been  produced,  the   same   effect  follows,  the   nerves 
continuing  to  produce  their   action.     The  acceleration  o 
the    heart's  action    is  therefore  produced   by   a   kind   o: 
paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  retardation  in  the  heart's 
action?  It  may  easily  be  explained  by  the  excitation 
which  the  morphia  produces  on  the  vagi. 

The  action  of  the  therapeutic  dose  is  not  the  same.  We 
observe  at  first  a  slight  excitation,  then  a  falling  off.  The 
explanation  of  the  diminution  is  the  same  as  given  above. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  the  cause  of  the  excitation,  which 
usually  lasts  several  minutes  at  least. 

All  the  effects  which  we  have  thus  far  mentioned  we 
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'lave  referred  to  action  on  the  periphery  of  the  vagus  nerve. 
The  effects  on  the  central  portion  of  this  nerve  are  equally 
interesting.  Thus  if  we  inject  morphia  into  the  carotid  of 
,1  dog,  we  shall  observe  a  marvelous  result,  viz.,  the  pulse 
will  fall  in  one  or  two  minutes  to  40  or  50. 

This  fact  is  explained  by  an  immediate  excitation  of  the 
centric  portion  of  the  vagus. 

The  diminution  then  may  be  caused  by  an  action  either 
upon  the  central  or  peripheral  portion  of  the  vagus. 

If  all  the  nerves  to  the  heart  are  divided,  there  will  be 
observed,  under  the  influence  of  morphia,  first  an  excita- 
tion, then  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  pulsations.  The 
janglia  of  the  heart  remain  intact,  and  it  is  probable  that 
>y  a  direct  action  upon  these  the  acceleration  is  brought 
ibout. 

We  may  then  say  that — 

1.  Augmentation  of  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
leart  is  probably  produced  by  an  excitation  of  the  cardiac 
janglia. 

2.  Diminution  in  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart 
lepends  upon  an  excitation  of  the  pneumogastric. 

There  remains  another  hypothesis,  which  may  be  ti'ue. 
'on  know  that  in  morphia  is  found  apomorphine,  just  as 
IS  in  opium  there  are  codeine,  narceine,  etc.  Now  one 
if  the  effects  of  ai^omorphine  is  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

the  administration  of  morphia  the  acceleration  may  be 
iue  to  the  presence  of  apomorphine. 

I  shall  close  this  question  by  observing  that  there  is 
dways  an  increase  of  blood  pressure.  When  the  pressure 
liminishes  the  animal  is  near  its  death. 

We  have  said  that  the  effect  upon  the  respiration  is 
manifested  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  respiratory 
Lctions  following  at  once  the  administration  of  a  thera- 
jeutic  dose,  this  effect  being  very  much  more  marked 
^hen  the  dose  is  toxic. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  disagreeable  effects  which 
Lay  follow  the  administration  of  morphia,  and  of  its  ac- 
don  on  the  alimentary  canal  and  nutrition. 

Opium  in  a  certain  dose  produces  marked  dryness  of  the 
louth  and  throat.     How  does  it  produce  this   effect  ?     Is 

lere  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes ?  Yes ;  and  this  diminution  exists  throughout,  for 
lo  we  not  observe  it  also  in  the  intestines? 

But  certain  authors  have  spoken  of  an  increase  in  the 
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salivary  secretion.  Without  wishing  to  contradict  these 
statements,  it  appears  dillicult  to  understand  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  the  saliva  existing  at  the  same  time  with  the 
marked  dryness.  There  is  also  exaggerated  thirst,  which 
may  be  relieved  by  taking  into  the  mouth  a  small  piece  of 
ice. 

One  of  the  constant  effects  of  opium  is  a  decrease^in  the 
appetite.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  follow- 
ing the  use  of  opiates.  This  condition  has  its  point  of 
departure  in  the  dryness  of  the  mouth.  In  fact,  the  sen- 
sation of  hunger  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  but  also  in  that  of  the  mouth.  A 
perversion  of  the  taste  will  bring  about  a  diminution  in 
the  appetite,  independent  of  any  action  of  the  stomach. 
Are  we  not,  for  example,  often  prevented  from  eating  by 
a  simple  cold  in  the  head,  from  the  lact  that  food  has  a 
bad  taste  to  us,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  taste  and 
smell  produced  by  the  disease  ? 

It  has  been  held  that  digestion  is  interru23ted ;  that  food 
remains  longer  in  the  stomach  without  change,  the  proof 
of  which  lies  in  the  observation  of  food  vomited  a  con- 
siderable time  after  its  ingestion.  This  statement  is  con- 
trary to  the  experiments  of  M.  Leven,  who  has  presented 
a  communication  to  the  Academy  on  the  physiology  of 
the  stomach.  This  observer  maintains  that  the  stomach 
is  a  contractile  organ,  which  drives  the  food  into  the  in- 
testine ver}^  soon  after  its  reception,  and  that  it  takes  no 
part  in  digestion.  If  this  be  true,  opium  does  not  inter- 
fere with  stomach  digestion;  it  onh'  diminishes  the  con- 
traction of , this  organ. 

Opium,  in  any  case,  does  not  decrease  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  ;  therefore,  it  can  be  taken  at  any  time  be- 
fore or  after  eating,  without  regarding  the  theoretical 
views  which  insist  that  it  should  be  taken  three  hours 
before  or  three  hours  after  a  meal.  I  shall  say,  moreover, 
that  digestion  is  improved  in  certain  cases  by  the  use  of 
opium,  for  this  agent  produces  a  diminution  in  tlie  secre- 
tion of  mucous  in  the  stomach,  and  the  presence  of  this 
secretion  often  forms  a  notable  impediment  to  digestion, 
as  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  Avhere  the  digestive  process 
is  accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

We  shall  conclude  the  study  of  the  phj^siological  action 
of  opium  by  speaking  of  its  effects  on  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  We  shallalso  mention  its  action  on  certain 
other  functions  concerning  which  there  is  less  known. 
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ACTION    ON    THE    CIRCULATION,    CARDIAC    AND    PERIPHERAL. 

When  small  doses  of  opium  are  given,  the  pulse  rate  is 
increased  10  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  minutes.  This  fact 
corresponds  to  what  we  already  know  of  the  period  of  ex- 
citement. If  we  augment  the  dose,  the  effects  are  the 
same.  This  phenomenon  is  constant,  and  is  found  so  long 
as  the  action  of  the  opium  is  not  cumulative,  or  so  long 
as  the  dose  is  not  too  large. 

If  five  or  six  centigrammes  of  opium  be  administered, 
there  is  an  excitation  of  the  pulse ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  ten 
be  given,  the  pulse  falls  somewhat  below  the  normal. 

But  that,  which  it  is  important  to  note  is  the  fact, 
that  the  blood  wave  is  elevated ;  the  pulse  becomes  full 
and  resisting,  and  does  not  return  to  its  normal  state  until 
two  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  opium.  M.  Bor- 
dier  has  studied,  by  means  of  the  sphygmograph,  the  mod- 
ifications in  the  pulse,  and  he  has  noted  a  diminution  of 
tension.  I  have  never  observed  this  diminution,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  M.  Bordier  is  in  error.  Remem- 
ber that 'there  is  a  resistance,  and  an  increased  tension  of 
the  pulse.  Tiie  dicrotism  is  the  same  as  in  the  normal 
condition. 

During  this  time  the  temperature  rises  several  tenths  of 
a  degree.  It  is  during  the  first  stage  of  action,  tlie  stage 
of  excitement,  that  we  have  observed  this  elevation. 

After  a  variable  period  of  time  the  pulse  becomes  ir- 
regular, at  the  same  time  diminishing  in  frequency.  Not-, 
withstanding  the  reduction  in  the  pulse  rate,  the  tension 
is  still  increased.  I  cannot  therefore  see  at  what  period 
M.  Bordier  noticed  a  diminished  tension,  since  it  exists 
neither  in  the  first  nor  second  stage  of  action. 

If  the  dose  is  toxic,  the  first  stage  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent, and  the  latter  phenomena  which  I  have  just  described 
may  be  the  only  ones  observed. 

The  temperature,  whose  rise  is  gradual,  falls  after  three 
hours,  and  the  respiration  becomes  quiet. 

We  can  sum  up  the  phenomena  relating  to  the  circula- 
tion thus : 

First  Stage.     Excitation  of  the  pulse,  increased  tension. 

Second  Stage.  Reduction,  and  irregularity  in  the  pulse, 
tension  unchanged. 

The  temperature,  rising  gradually  at  first,  falls.  The 
respirations,  accelerated  at  first,  decrease  in  number. 
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ACTION   ON   THE   NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

Opium  always  produces  convulsions,  but  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  bring"  on  narcosis.  This,  as  M.  Hecker  says,  de- 
pends upon  the  animal. 

We  cannot  open  the  cranium  in  man  in  order  to  observe 
the  modifications  in  the  c;prebral  circulation,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  M.  Hecker  is  correct,  because  the 
brain  of  man  is  the  most  complex. 

But  take  man  himself,  and  we  are  able  to  remark  in 
him  also  certain  differences. 

We  admit  that  there  are  certain  inferior  races,  as  the 
negroes  and  malays.  What  is  the  eifect  of  opium  on  these 
individuals?  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  notice  in 
the  lower  animals.  In  place  of  narcosis  we  have  convul- 
sions. 

In  these  races  we  observe  delirium  and  mania. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  opium  narcosis  is  produced 
by  cerebral  angemia. 

Those  who,  with  Buckeim,  deny  that  opium  or  morphia 
produce  their  effects  through  the  circulation,  seek  another 
explanation.  They  say  that  there  is  a  special  chemical 
affinity  in  the  alkaloids  for  the  albuminous  substance  of 
the  brain.  I  trust  you  will  not  take  up  with  this  theory. 
This  action  would  take  place  in  all  the  albuminous  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  and  it  would  be  very  curious  indeed 
if  morphia  should  choose  especially  the  albumen  of  the 
cerebral  substance.  It  is  a  Yantastical  notion.  If  there  is 
narcosis,  it  is  produced  by  means  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  action  of 
morphia  on  the  cord. 

How  does  opium  affect  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord  ? 

Opium  has  long  been  employed  and  is  still  employed 
where  there  is  an  exaggerated  condition  of  the  reflex  power 
of  the  cord.  Opium,  therefore,  diminishes  the  reflex  ex- 
citability of  the  cord,  but  this  observation  depends  upon 
the  time  at  which  the  action  of  the  opium  is  watched. 

Under  the  influence  of  morphia  we  observe  tonic  con- 
vulsions similar  to  those  produced  by  strychnia,  and  if 
in  place  of  morphia  we  use  thebaine,  we  shall  have  con- 
vulsions so  much  resembling  those  of  strychnia  poison- 
ing, that  it  becomes  xery  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them.  The  convulsions  cease  in  both  cases  when  artificial 
respiration  is  applied.     It  is  important,  however,  to  re- 
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member  that  this  excessive  exitability  does  not  last  so 
long  under  the  use  of  morphia  as  it  does  with  strychnia. 
The  super-excitability  which  results  from  morphia  is  soon 
succeeded  by  a  diminution  in  the  reflex  power  of  the  cord, 
and  this  fact  explains  its  employment  in  therapeutics  as 
indicated  above.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  re- 
flex excitability  falls  much  below  the  normal. 

Should  we  seek  to  diminish  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord 
bj'  first  increasing  it? 

We  have  now  in  our  liands  several  other  remedies — 
among  others  chloral — which  act  with  greater  efficacy,  and 
which  do  not  have  an  initial  stage  of  excitation. 

Opium,  therefore,  in  its  action  on  the  cord,  has  first  a 
stage  of  excitation,  after  which  the  reflex  excitability  is- 
reduced  considerably  below  the  normal. 

What  are  the  eff'ects  of  moi-phia  on  the  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sensibility  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  is  injured,  and  that  the  internal  administration  of 
morphia  causes  a  diminution  of  sensibility,  but  the  somno- 
lence and  apathy  following  its  use  have  not  been  taken 
sufficiently  into  account.  Everything  tends  to  prove  that 
morphia  acts  especially  upon  the  nervous  centers,  and 
that  it  has  no  special  effect  on  the  sensibility  of  the  per- 
ipheral nerves. 

A  German  physiologist  has  exaggerated  this  supposed 
action  of  morphia  on  the  peripheral  nerves.  He  maintains 
that  an  injection  of  morphia  made  near  a  large  nervous 
trunk  acts  not  only  on  the  nerves  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  its  action  extends  even  to  the  periphery  of 
these  nerves ;  that  the  power  of  conduction  in  the  nerve  is 
diminished.  This  hypothesis  will  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny. 
We  may  say  the  sensibility  is  more  sluggishly  manifested, 
])ut  not  that  it  is  diminished. 

It  is  not  true  that  injections  are  more  efficacious  when 
made  at  the  loco  dolenti  because  of  an  eff*ect  produced  on 
the  peripheral  vessels.  If  there  appears  at  times, a  local 
action,  it  results  from  the  revulsion  produced  by  the 
puncture,  and  this  fact  is  so  true,  that  the  more  bungling 
you  are  in  making  the  injection,  that  is  to  say,  the  more 
pain  you  produce,  the  greater  is  the  local  relief. 

What  action  has  morphia  on  the  motor  nerves?  Albers 
thinks  that  opium  produces  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  the  peripheral  excitability  does  not 
sufi'er  any  change. 
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Let  us  now  speak  of  the  vaso-motor  system.  Claude 
Bernard  has  said  that  the  activity  of  the  ganglia  which 
preside  over  the  function  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands  is  in- 
terfered with,  so  that  excitation  does  not  produce  a  reflex 
action  in  them.  Nevertheless,  we  can  say  that  there  is 
a  super-excitation  of  the  dilator  nerves,  for  a  h3q)odermic 
injection  causes  the  face  to  become  red,  vascular,  the  eyes 
are  injected,  etc.  There  is  also  increase  of  perspiration, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  abundant  salivation.  In  man  this 
latter  would  be  reversed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  'eifects  of  morphia  is  its 
action  on  the  pupil.  In  man,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  morphia,  we  find  a  condition  of 
myosis,  i.  e.,  the  pupil  is  contracted.  Before  narcotism, 
troubles  of  accommodation  are  also  observed.  There  is  a 
diff'erence  between  the  myosis  produced  by  morphia  and 
that  produced  by  other  substances  ;  thus  with  eserine  the 
myosis  is  instantaneous. 

Harley  thinks  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  poisoning. 

How  does  morphia,  acting  on  the  innervation  of  the 
iris,  produce  this  phenomenon?  There  are  always  two 
questions  which  present  themselves  when  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  myosis.  Is  it  produced  by  an  exaggerated  inner- 
vation of  the  third  pair  of  vcranial  nerves  ?  Or,  on  the 
contrary,  is  it  produced  by  a  paralysis  of  the  radiating 
fibres  of  the  iris,  which  you  know  are  under  the  control 
of  the  sympathetic  ? 

I  give  you  the  pleasing  explanation  of  Harley.  He  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a  stage  of  morphinism,  the  stage  of  ex- 
^citement,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  depression. 
The  depression  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  distance ;  thus,  at  a  given  moment,  one  part 
.may  be  in  a  stage  of  excitation  while  another  is  depressed. 
In  man,  the  path  by  which  the  motor  nerve  reaches  the 
iris  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  fibres  from  the  sympathetic, 
therefore  the  shorter  nerve  has  the  predominant  action. 

Anotlier  explanation  may  be  given.  There  exists  a 
central  ganglion  of  the  iris.  May  it  not  be  that  only  this 
^central  ganglion  is  excited,  thus  producing  the  myosis  ? 
-Contraction  of  the  pupil  is  not  constant  in  all  animals ; 
.thus,  in  the  horse,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  has  been  noted, 
.and  intthe  dog  there  is  at  first  contraction,  and  afterwards 
dilatation. 
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Ulceration  of  the  Cornea  and  Iritis. 

By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Mrs.  F.,  vet.  65.  Previous  health  good.  Never  had  any 
ophthalmic  trouble.  Had  an  attack  of  remittent  fever, 
which  began  about  the  first  of  March.  Two  weeks  later 
her  left  eye  began  to  get  sore  ;  six  days  later  her  right  eye 
became  inflamed,  and  three  days  after  this  I  saw  the 
patient  for  the  first  time.  Her  condition  at  this  time 
was  poor.  Very  much  emaciated,  weak,  anemic,  and 
debilitated ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  116 ;  temperature 
103°  F. ;  tongue  heavily  coated,  fissured,  and  very  dry;  np 
appetite;  bowels  constipated.  The  conjunctiva  of  the 
right  eye  was  considerably  congested,  the  inflammation  ex- 
tending to  the  cornea.  The  symptoms  in  the  left  eye 
were  more  marked.  There  was  pain  in  and  around  the 
[eye-ball,  extending  all  over  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
[head.  •  Light  was  very  painful,  and  lachrymation  very  free  ; 
[the  conjunctiva  was  highly  injected ;  the  cornea  was  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated  at  its  inner  margin ;  the  irij  was  con- 
tracted, swollen,  and  of  a  dirty  reddish  brown  color.  Sight 
lin  the  right  eye  was  not  aflfected  by  the  inflammation ; 
in  the  left  it  was  nearly  nil ;  could  not  count  fingers  at 
[any  distance. 

The  treatment  consisted,  first,  in  controlling  the  fever 
'and  husbanding  the  strength.  For  the  former  she  took 
spts.  ffith.  nit.  tr.  aeon.  It,  and  chin,  sulph.  For  the  latter 
ordered  spts.  vini  gal.,  egg-nog;^  beef  essence,  etc.;  later 
gave  her  tr.  ferri  chlor.,  and  tr.  cinch,  comp.  For  the  right 
[eye  ordered  zinc  sulph.,  gr.  iv  to  the  ounce,  and  use  this 
lolution  every  four  hours.  For  the  left  eye  used  atropine 
and  ice  water.  The  light  was  excluded  from  the 
room,  as  the  smallest  amount  produced  violent  pain  in 
and  around  the  eye.  The  ciliary  neuralgia  was  so  severe, 
that  she  had  slept  very  little  for  three  or  four  nights. 
For  this  we  gave  morpli.  sulph.  in  one-fourth  grain  doses, 
to  be  taken  every  hour  until  the  pain  was  relieved.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-four  hours  there  was  little  if  any  dila- 
atation  of  the  pupil  on  account  of  complete  posterior 
synechia,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  adhesions  began 
fto  give  way  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  break- 
[ing  up  of  the  attachments  was  slow,  in  fact,  they'  never 
;ave  waV  completely.  Commencing  at  the  upper  portion 
tof  the  pupil,  they  gradually  gave  way,   until  about  two- 
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thirds  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  was  free,  but  the 
remaining  lower  third  maintained  its  attachment.  There 
was  some  dilatation  in  this  direction,  the  synechia  seem- 
ing to  recede  or  slide  on  the  anterior  capsule.  The  ulcer 
on  the  cornea  was  crescentic.  It  continued  to  extend  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  until  it  encircled  about  three- 
tifths  of  the  cornea. 

While  extending  it  was  superficial,  but  when  it  ceased 
to  extend,  then  it  penetrated  deeper  into  the  corneal  sub- 
stance, and  an  hypopyon  was  formed. 

At  this  time  the  eye  was  very  sensitive,  and  light  could 
not  be  borne  at  all.  Atropine,  ice  applications,  and  a 
compress  bandage  had  been  used,  but  on  account  of  the 
increased  sensibility  of  the  eye-ball,  the  latter  could  not 
be  used.  At  first  the  ice  applications  were  soothing  and 
gave  relief,  but  in  a  short  time  they  appeared  to  aggra- 
vate rather  than  relieve  the  pain.  Warm  applications 
were  resorted  to  and  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  for 
awhile,  but  they  soon  increased  the  ciliary  neuralgia  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  Ap- 
plications of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°  F.  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  soothing.  The  progress  of  the  ulcer 
was  not  rapid,  but  continued  to  extend  until  about  the 
tenth  day  after  treatment  had  been  instituted,  when  a 
little  bead  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  began  to  show 
itself.  This  of  course  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  nicer. 
Paracentesis  was  performed  at  this  point.  Immediately 
afterward  she  had  severe  pain  shooting  through  the  eye- 
ball, and  up  into  the  head.  A  compress  bandage  was 
then  applied  and  morphia  given.  A  few  hours  later  the 
pain  passed  away,  but  not  until  there  was  considerable 
accumulation  of  aqueous  humor  in  the  chamber.  After 
the  aqueous  humor  had  reaccumulated,  the  bulging  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  began  again,  when  paracentesis 
w^as  repeated.  The  tapping  of  the  anterior  chamber  was 
repeated  every  time  that  this  tendency  to  keratocele  or 
hernia   of  the  cornea  presented  itself. 

This  disposition*  did  not  pass  away  until  after  the  op- 
eration had  been  performed  twenty  four  times.  After 
every  operation  atropine  was  used,  and  the  compress  ban- 
dage applied.  The  hypopyon  still  existed  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  She  complained 
of  a  dryness  and  burning  sensation  in  her  throat,'  which 
w^as  due  to  the  atropine. 
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For  three  weeks  she  ate  almost  nothing,  having  an 
aversion  for  all  kinds  of  food.  At  the  end  of  this  time  she 
began  to  be  troubled  with  phosphenes.  We  gave  her  ext. 
nucis  vom.  and  hydrarg.  chlor.  corros.  and  the  phosphenes 
disappeared.  After  this  she  began  to  improve.  The 
fever  that  had  can  tinned  intermittently  all  this  time  passed 
away,  and  there  was  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  eye. 

The  dryness  and  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  atropine  was  used,  although  we  tried 
to  prevent  the  solution  passing  through  the  canaliculi. 
As  soon  as  we  ceased  to  use  it  this  disagreeable  sensation 
passed  away.  An  astringent  solution  was  used  sometime 
afterward  on  account  of  some  conjunctival  inflammation. 
The  inflammation  in  the  right  eye  was  soon  controled. 

She  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  good  health  as  she 
has  had  for  several  years.  The  sight  in  the  left  eye  is  as 
good  as  it  is  in  the  right.  Of  course  we  would  naturaily 
expect  a  person  at  her  age  to  be  presbyopic  and  have  to 
use  spectacles.  With  the  aid  of  her  glasses  she  has  no 
trouble  to  read  newspaper  print 
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Bules  Followed  hy  Mr.   Spencer  Wells  in  tlie  Operation  of 
Ovariotomy. 

^^  1,  He  permits  no  inoculation  with  septicaemia  by  the 
visitors  who  are  present,  no  matter  if  they  be  intimate 
friends.  They  cannot  touch  the  patient's  person,  much 
less  her  mucous  membrane  by  a  vaginal  examination ;  and 
by  their  written  certificate  they  are  put  upon  their  word 
of  honor  that  they  have  not  within  a  week  -been  even 
within  a  suspicious  atmosphere. 

^*  2,  Similarly,  precautions  are  taken  against  the  chance 
induction  of  simple  peritonitis.  By  permitting  no  exam- 
ination, w^hether  external  or  internal,  by  visitors,  a  deal 
of  unnecessary  stirring  up  of  the  patient's  pelvic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera  is  avoided.  At  such  times  it  is  but  a 
Sony  compliment  to  a  professional  friend  to  ask  him  to 
verify  the  diagnosis,  while  abstinence  from  such  manipu- 
lation may  to  the  patieait  make  the  difl'erence  between 
life  and  d-eath. 
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"  3.  The  patient,  having  been  anaesthetised  previous  to 
their  entrance,  sees  no  stranger.  Visitors  would  instinc- 
tively retire  at  the  close  of  an  operation,  but  they  are 
too  often  ushered  into  the  room  prematurely,  thus  causing 
much  unnecessary  nervous  excitement,  which  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  increase  the  chance  of  recovery. 

"  4.  Celerity  in  this  operation,  provided  time  enough 
be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  every  requisite  stage, 
and  the  closure  of  all  points  of  hemorrhage,  means  not 
eclat  for  the  operator  so  much  as  safety  for  the  i)atient,  by 
l^re venting  undue  exposure  of  her  viscera  and  peritoneum 
to  atmospheric  irritation  and  chill.  To  insure  this,  skilled 
assistants  are  required,  who  are  not  only  generally,  but 
specially,  versed  in  every  possible  detail  of  the  operation. 

^'  5.  Every  minute  precaution,  if  wise,  counts  towards 
the  result ;  so  that  to  confine  the  patient's  extremities  be- 
forehand leaves  the  assistants  free  for  other  duties,  and 
preserves  the  operator  from  stoppage  in  his  work ;  saves 
his  mind  from  annoyance,  and  his  thoughts  from  being 
turned  from  the  point  of  the  moment.  In  the  same  way, 
perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness,  everything  being  in  its 
place,  and  that  place  a  matter  not  of  chance  but  of  pre 
vision,  helps  the  result.  Napkins  soaked  with  ascitic  and 
ovarian  fluid,  sticky  sponges,  puddles  of  coagula,  and  in- 
struments coated  with  half-dried  blood,  may  seem  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  such  an  operation,  but  their  absence 
goes  far  to  keep  the  operator's  hand  facile,  his  mind 
cheerful,  his  speed  great,  and  to  cause  his  whole  work  to 
be  better  done. 

^^  6.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  shorter  the  incision 
the  better,  for  manifold  reasons.  To  disintegrate  the 
morbid  mass  from  within  its  substance  by  the  hand  passed 
into  the  cavity  of  a  cyst  is  far  more  judicious  than  to  pull 
and  to  twist  and  otherwise  forcibly  undertake  to  deliver 
it,  whether  by  hand,  by  forceps,  or  by  both  combined.  The 
adjacent  viscera  are  less  disturbed  in  position  and  less 
liable  to  get  bruised,  the  peritoneum  receives  infinitely 
greater  protection,  and  there  is  less  traction  upon  the 
pelvic  ligaments. 

''  To  the  other  steps  of  the  operation  I  need  not  refer, 
covering  as  they  do  ground  that  is  now  much  more  com- 
mon to  surgeons.  I  used  myself  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  passing  the  sutures  through  the  peritoneum,  as 
Mr..  Wells  dijd  in.  the  ca&e  now  reported,  but  I  have  had 
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recoveries  when,  to  decide  this  question,  no  suture  what- 
ever was  used ;  either  the  external  lips  of  the  wound  were 
simply  brought  together  by  adhesive  straps,  or  its  internal 
edges  by  deep  outside  pressure  of  a  similar  character. 
And  so  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle.  In 
this  instance  it  was  brought  outside,  and  a  styptic  anti- 
septant  applied.  Recoveries  have  so  constantly  followed 
not  merely  this  method,  especially  known  as  Mr.  Well's, 
but  deep  tying,  whether  with  silk,  catgut,  or  wire,  deep 
acupressure,  the  actual  cautery,  and  even  other  procedures, 
the  comparative  merits  of  which  have  not  been  decided, 
and  of  which  one  seems  best  on  one  occasion,  and  another 
on  another,  that  I  do  not  now  discuss  them.  My  aim  has 
been  to  point  out  certain  general  principles,  hardly  as  yet 
appreciated,  which  must  underlie  all  constant  success  ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  Boston,  where  the  performance  of 
this  operation  of  ovariotomy,  perhaps  the  great  triumph 
of  modern  surgery,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Wells' 
own  presence,  pronounced  '  a  mere  matter  of  taste,'  my 
remarks  will  be  appreciated  and  their  justness  coincided 
in." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  following  exhibit  of  ovariotomy  at  the  Samaritan 
Hospital,  London,  is  both  satisfactcuy  and  encouraging . 

''  The  year  1876  has  been  the  most  successful  on  record 
at  the  Free  Samaritan  Hospital — the  operation  of  ovari- 
otomy having  been  performed  fifty -five  times  with  only 
five  deaths.  Forty  of  these  were  performed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells,  with  four  deaths;  and  eight  by  Mr.  Knowsley 
Thornton,  without  a  death.  The  fifty-five  cases  include 
many  in  which  both  ovaries  w^ere  found  diseased  and  re- 
moved; and  many  of  the  operations  were  most  formidable 
from  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  adhesions.  No  case  in 
which  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumor  was  made  was  re- 
fused the  operation,  however  bad  the  prognosis,  provided 
the  patient  still  wished  to  have  the  last  chance  when  the 
extra  danger  of  her  case  had  been  fully  explained  to  her. 
We  believe  these  are  the  best  results  yet  published,  either 
in  hospital  or  private  practice.'' 


Fissure  of  the  Anus  in  Infants. — Dr.  Mabboux  reports 
the  case  of  a  child  of  two  months  old  suff"ering  with  an 
anul  fissure.  Attention  to  the  bowels  and  a  salve  'of 
extract  of  rhatany  effected  a  cure  in  six  days. — Z'  Union, 
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Influence  of  Civilization  on  Duration  of  Life. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  civilized  man  lives  longer 
than  the  savage.  Our  days,  on  the  average,  are  many 
more  than  those  of  our  ancestors  of  the  stone  age  or  the 
lake  period.  Some  degree  of  civilization  is  therefore 
favorable  to  longevity.  But  when  we  ask  whether  the 
extension  of  life  continues  as  enlightment  grows,  the 
question  becomes  complicated.  A  generation  ago  it  was 
asserted  with*  confidence  that  the  specific  duration  of 
human  life  has  for  some  ages  been  increasing  perceptibly, 
and  so  rapidly  that  tables  of  mortality  made  from  the  ex- 
perience of  one  generation  are  inapplicable  to  the  next. 
This  doctrine  will  be  found  throughout  much  of  the  most 
Avorthless  literature  in  the  world,  the  books  on  longevity, 
stated  as  if  it  were  an  obvious  law  of  nature;  but  the  only 
pretense  of  proof  is  that  the  famous  Northampton  table  of 
mortality,  and  others  constructed  by  similar  methods, 
have  been  found  to  show  a  much  shorter  expectation  of 
life  than  the  experience  of  our  own  day.  The  science  of 
statistics,  however,  has  long  left  such  notions  behind,  and 
has  shown  that  the  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  methods  of 
constructing  earlier  titles.  They  do  not  properly  repre- 
sent the  law  of  mortality  at  the  period  and  in  the  com- 
munity for  w^hich  they  were  made;  and  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  statistics  have  been  collected  with  care 
enough,  and  on  a  baslfe  wide  enough,  to  establish  that 
law.  JSlor  are  they  now  so  collected,  except  in  a  few 
European  cities,  as  to  be  of  value  for  this  pur]30se.  The 
American  people  ought  to  understand  that  the  cumbrous 
mortality  statistics  published  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  are  a  laughing-stock  for  scientific  investigators ; 
and  that  even  the  great  improvements  introduced  by  its 
recent  administration,  have  but  served  to  expose  the  im- 
perfection of  the  system.  The  mortality  tables  it  has 
constructed  are  not  so  much  inductions  as  conjecture ;  and 
the  only  trustworthy  evidence  in  existence,  showing  the 
actual  inliuence  of  our  own  climate,  institutions  and  so- 
ciety in  modifving  human  vitaMty,  is  that  which  has  been 
gathered  by  business  corporations,  the  Life  Insurance 
Companies. 

The    sanguine   doctrine    of  the   rapid    increase  of    life 
being  exploded,  it  has  become  the.  fashion   with  a  skep- 
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tical  school  of  statistical  writers  to  agree  that  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place ;  that  the  inadequate  information 
we  have  points  the  other  way;  and  that  the  luxury,  ease, 
freedom  from  exertion,  vices,  and,  above  all,  the  hereditary 
accumulation  of  physical  ills  in  civilized  man,  are  prob- 
ably shortening  the  tenure  of  life,  perhaps  even  threaten, 
ing  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  more  cultivated  races- 
Many  of  you  remember  an  unsavory  discussion  which 
agitated  the  intellect  of  Boston  two  or  three  years  ago, 
echoes  of  which  are  still  sometimes  heard  from  the  lec- 
ture-desk or  the  press,  on  the  rapid  tendency  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  relapse  into  barbarism,  from  the  decline  in 
numbers  of  the  native-born  and  intelligent  people  before 
the  multiplying  vitality  of  the  ignorant  classes.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  sometimes  leads  to  amusing  results. 
Thus  Mr.  Ray  Lankester*  has  published  a  work  on  ''  Com- 
parative Longevity,"  in  which  he  makes  the  startling  re- 
mark :  "  Were  the  evolution  not  always  in  advance  of  the 
provoking  cause,  we  might  anticipate  the  extinction  of 
humanity,  by  the  excessive  competition  and  the  excessive 
difficulties  of  existence  which  must  always  accompany 
increased  population."  Dr.  Hough,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
one  of  the  most  elaborate'  discussions  yet  presented  to  this 
Association,  insists  that  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in 
the  vitality  and  longevity  of  the  American  people.  '^  If," 
he  says,  ''  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  living  in 
cities  of  the  magnitude  of  London,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  influences  connected  with  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion, the  whole  human  race  would  become  extinct  in  a 
century  or  two."  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  human 
race  will  ever  die  out,  as  long  as  the  earth  is  crowded 
with  men ;  or  even  as  long  as  cities  of  the  size  of  London 
remain.  Nor,  because  enthusiasts  have  believed  in  an 
exaggerated  and  absurd  extension  of  human  life,  and  have 
supported  the  belief  by  mistaken  facts,  need  we  infer  that 
the  life  of  man  is  really  growing  shorter? 

Not  troubling  you  with  the  detailed  facts,  which  seem 
to  me  to  prove  the  contrary,  I  shall  simply  cite  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  sulbject.  Professor  Owen,  the  great 
aaatomist,  has  examined  the  subject  as  respects  Great 
Britan,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  average  life  there  is  higher 


*  The  inquirer  who  recently  brought  to  grief,   in  London,  our  pet  New 
York  humbug,  Dr.  Slade, 
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now  than  in  the  last  century.  Sir  Thomas  Duffers  Hardy 
has  searched  the  records  ot  the  English  courts  for  four 
hundred  years,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  six- 
teenth, and  among  their  innumerable  notices  of  age, 
finds  no  instance  of  a  man  who  had  survived  his  eightieth 
year,  and  proofs  enough  that  the  age  of  seventy  was 
rarely  reached,  and  was  regarded  as  extreme.  Mr.  Finlai- 
son,  the  statistician,  has  studied  the  results  of  the  Tontine 
Associations  in  England,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
down,  and  has  shown  that  the  expectation  of  life  among 
the  classes  who  invest  in  such  funds  has  gradually  in- 
creased full  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  that  period. 
Kolb,  the  careful  and  sagacious  German  writer  on  com- 
parative statistics,  sums  up  the  case  thus:  "The  meagre 
facts  known  indicate  that  the  maximum  age  of  man  has 
remained  nearly  the  same  for  centuries  and  even  thousands 
of  years ;  but  that  the  number  of  persons  w^ho  reach  ex- 
treme age,  and  especially  the  number  who  survive  infancy, 
has  very  materially  increased."  I  have  examined,  I  think, 
substantially  all  the  evidence  in  existence  upon  the  subject, 
and  find  these  moderate  judgments  to  be  sustained  by  it. 

Now  this  improvement  is  just  what  we  should  expect. 
It  depends  on  no  mysterious  law  of  development,  no  innate 
tendency  to  an  increase  of  vitality.  It  is  the  necessary 
result  of  agencies  so  obvious  and  so  powerful  in  our  civili- 
zation, that  we  need  statistics  not  so  much  to  prove  their 
existence  as  to  measure  their  effects.  Let  me  enumerate 
them : 

1st.  The  first  is  the  improved  care  taken  of  infants.  In 
savage  life  the  babe  is  scarcely  protected  except  by  the 
mother's  instinct.  If  this  is  interrupted  by  accident  or 
disease,  it  perishes  at  once.  It  i3  liable  at  all  times  to 
fatal  exposure.  Step  by  step  improvement  is  made  as 
men  become  civilized.  In  Soranus,  a  famous  medical 
WTiter  of  the  second  century,  we  find  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  care  of  infants.  The  Thracians  and  Macedo- 
nians, he  says,  always  bound  the  new-born  child  firmly, 
hand  and  foot,  to  a  hard  flat  board.  The  Thessalians  hol- 
lowed out  the  board  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  put  in 
a  stufiing  of  hay.  These  nations,  like  some  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  our  time,  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  the 
child  motionless  during  its  early  life.  Soranus  himself 
advises  that  it  be  wrapped  closely  and  firmly  in  w'oolen 
bandages,  and  that  careful  manipulations  be  practiced,  to 
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give  shape  to  its  head  and  spine.  The  Germans  and 
Scythians,  he  tells  us,  and  many  of  the  Greeks,  used  to 
dip  the  new-born  in  cold  water,  to  test  its  vital  strength, 
and  try  whether  it  was  tit  to  be  reared.  Soranus,  who 
represents  the  highest  skill  of  his  period,  warns  parents 
against  giving  the  babe  its  natural  food,  tlie  mother's  first 
milk.  This  must  be  thrown  awaj- ,  and  goat's  milk  and 
honey  substituted.  Tlius  w^e  might  trace  step  by  step  the 
slow  progress  of  medical  science,  and  the  slower  progress 
of  custom  towards  the  very  moderate  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  both  which  now  prevails,  and  remember  that 
every  step  in  each  of  them  represents  a  gain  of  countless 
lives. 

Let  one  proved  fact  illustrate  the  gain  already  secured. 
In  London,  175  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  less 
than  675,000,  the  annual  deaths  of  children  under  five  years 
were  9,500.  In  1810,  when  the  population  had  increased 
to  1,050,000,  this  class  of  deaths  had  been  reduced  to  5,500 
yearly — a  saving  of  62  per  cent,  on  the  average.  Similar 
facts  might  be  multiplied  from  statistical  records,  wherever 
health  has  been  intelligently  studied  and  sought.  Of  all 
the  achievements  of  sanitary  science,  the  greatest  has 
been  the  rescue  of  these  innocents  Irom  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter ;  yet  this  is  still  the  most  awful  and  the  most  hopeful 
field  for  its  work.  In  every  land  human  motherhood  is 
still  a  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  ;  the  children  are 
dying  from  causes  which  might  be  prevented.  There  is 
room  here  for  boundless  preaching,  but  where  lies  the 
responsibility? 

We  find,  then,  that  an  infant's  chance  of  surviving  to 
maturity  is  steadily  increased  as  civilization  advances. 

2d.  Substantial  improvement  has  been  made  from  age 
to  age  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  infirm  and  aged.  Among 
savages,  every  serious  illness  ends  in  death.  The  mutual 
help  and  care  b}^  which  lives  which  cannot  support  them- 
selves are  supported  by  others  is  the  product  of  society, 
and  grows  eff'ective  as  social  ties  are  strengthened.  Even 
in  this  century,  and  among  people  which  have  something 
like  a  social  organization,  the  custom  of  putting  to  death 
those  who  survive  their  strength  has  been  found  in  full 
force.  Every  stage  of  progress,  from  this  barbarism  to 
the  humanitarianism  of  our  hospital  and  alms-house  sys- 
tem, may  be  traced,  and'  the  obvious  result  is  a  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  average  life. 
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3d.  Another  important  agency  is  the  avoidance  of  epi- 
demics. It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  horrors  of 
these  visitations  in  former  ages.  There  are  no  more 
thrilling  pages  in  literature  than  those  which  depict  them. 
The  plague  of  Athens,  as  described  by  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius;  those  of  Italy,  truthfully  reported  in  the 
romances  of  Boccacio  and  Manzoni ;  Defoe's  story  of  the 
plague  in  London  ;  the  accounts  given  by  German  and 
French  chroniclers  of  the  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth 
century — all  these  are  fresh,  with  their  fulness  of  im- 
mortal agony,  in  every  reader's  mind.  And  thousands  of 
such  pests  have  swept  across  nations,  and  left  no  such 
records.  In  our  times,  vast  tracks  of  Africa  have  been 
depopulated  by  fever;  whole  tribes  of  Indians  have  been 
destroyed  by  smallpox.  We  are  exempt  from  such  dis- 
asters. It  seems  that  civilization  has  outgrown  the  danger 
of  them.  The  test  has  been  applied.  The  cholera  was 
made  dreadful  to  the  thought  by  its  ravages  in  the  East, 
and  by  association  with  the  plagues  of  history,  when  it 
began  its  march  across  the  civilized  world.  But  it  touched 
enlightened  nations  too  lightly  to  revive  such  memories. 
Of  the  40,000,000  of  people  whom  it  slew  in  the  half  cent- 
ury after  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  but  the  smallest  fraction 
fell  in  Christendom.  A  century  ago  the  small-pox  was 
the  scourge  of  mankind.  Its  deaths  numbered  400,000  a 
year  in  England.  La  Condamine,  the  first  authority  in 
his  day,  who  died  in  1774,  asserts  that  it  carried  off  one- 
tenth  of  mankind,  and  disfigured  as  many  more.  It  is 
practically  abolished  by  a  single  discovery,  which  has 
added  two  years  to  the  average  life  of  man  in  Central 
Europe.  The  victories  of  civilization  over  some  other  dis- 
eases have  been  scarcely  less  signal.  For  example,  scurvy 
in  our  navy  has  been  exterminated.  Death  from  it  is 
now  literally  unknown.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
statistics  of  its  earlier  ravages  there ;  but  in  the  British 
navy,  for  two  hundred  years  back,  the  mortality  by  scurvy 
exceeded  that  by  battle,  wreck,  and  all  the  calamities  of 
sea-life  together.  Sanitary  science  has  done  away  Avith  it. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  leprosy  was  at  least  as  common 
as  measles  now  are.  Matthew  Paris  perhaps  exaggerates 
the  number  of  lepers,  when  he  tells  us  of  2,000,000  in 
France,  and  of  19,000,000  in  Europe;  but  the  disease  was 
a  general  plague,  and  has  disappeared  before  civilization. 
In  the  same  way  typhus,  dysentery,  y^^llow  fever,  scarlet 
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fever,  in  different  degrees,  are  beginning  to  yield  up  their 
fatal  energies,  and  we  are  learning  to  hope  and  strive  for 
[heir  extermination. 

Other  great  calamities  have  been  overcome  or  reduced  in 
their  proi^ortions  by  the  progress  of  society.  Thus  famines 
figure  in  the  history  of  all  uncivilized  countries  as  causes 
of  immense  mortality.  A  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
X)eople  of  Germany  starved  to  death  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirty  years'  war.  Mr.  Fronde  finds  that  at  least 
200,000  lives  were  directly  destroyed  by  the  Irish  famine 
of  1846.  These  are  the  frightful  exceptions  of  an  imper- 
fect civilization;  but  in  Germany,  Ireland,  or  this  country, 
now,  one  death  b}^  famine  is  enough  to  agitate  tlie  com- 
munity, and  is  nearly  impossible.;  while  in  some  barbarous 
countries,  more  lives  are  ended  by  want  of  food  than  by 
disease  or  accident.  Civilization,  by  its  arrangements  for 
storing  and  distributing  food,  and  by  the  greater  certainty 
it  gives  to  agriculture,  prevents  alike  general  famine  and 
individual  starvation,  and  thus  lengthens  the  average  life. 

4th.  Finally,  I  must  dismiss  with  a  mere  reference  a 
large  class  or  causes  which  are  working  in  the  same  di- 
rection; our  advancing  know^ledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
and  numberless  applications  of  them,  public  and  private; 
in  police  regulations,  building  laws,  quarantines  and  pub- 
-lic  works  ;  in  the  construction  of  dwellings,  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  rooms,  the  preparation  of  food  and  clothing, 
the  hours  of  labor  and  rest.  In  all  these  there  has  been  a 
slow  practical  improvement  for  ages  ;  and  there  now  begins 
to  be  a  scientific  improvement,  which  promises  to  be  much 
more  rapid. 

In  order  that  these  remarks  may  not  fill  a  volume,  I 
must  omit  to  discuss  here  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  heredity  to  these  forces,  by  which  the  impression  they 
make  upon  the  physical  frame  of  man,  in  any  generation, 
increasing  its  vigor,  vitality  and  possible  duration,  is 
transmitted  to  posterity,  and  thus  accumulated  from  age 
to  age.  It  is  this  law  which  co-ordinates  all  the  influences 
we  have  enumerated,  and  combines  them  into  one  move- 
ment, continuous  and  i)rogressive.  We  may  fairly  affirm, 
then,  that  the  average  duration  of  human  life  is  the  most 
definite  measure  we  can  apply  to  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  lowest  races  of  mankind,  in  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Australia,  New  Zealand^  Central  Africa,  Patagonia,  are 
alike  in  this,  that  their  life  is  short.     Female  beauty  is  in 
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its  prime  at  15  ;  it  decays  after  22.  Man  is  old  at  40  ;  he 
rarely  reaches  50,  or  only  in  extreme  decrepitude.  If  we 
turn  from  this  state  of  life,  in  which  our  ancestors  doubt- 
less once  stood,  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  classify 
them  in  the  order  of  the  average  duration  of  life,  we  shall 
have  arranged  them  also  in  the  order  of  wealth,  good 
government  and  intelligen'*e.  Average  longevity  is  at 
once  the  most  potent  agency  in  producing  these  elements 
of  prosperity,  and  the  result  which  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion unite  to  effect,  and  on  which  their  energies  are  con- 
centrated. In  an  economical  point  of  view,  this  relation 
is  obvious;  for  the  lengthening  of  life  implies,  above  all, 
the  lengthening  of  the  productive  period — the  increased 
proportion  of  producers  to  drones,  and  a  diminished  waste 
in  unproductive  lives.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  biological  aspects  of  human  development,  in 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  books  of  our  age,  finds  the, 
fundamental  fact  in  the  restless  antagonism  between  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race;  and  that  this  conflict  ''  ensures  the  final  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  form  of  this  maintenance — a  form  in 
which  the  amount  of  life  shall  be  the  greatest  possible, 
and  deaths  the  fewest  possible."  In  other  words,  the 
lengthening  of  the  average  individual  life  measures 
human  progress. 

Now  an  eminent  school  of  scientific  men  are  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  the  key  to  all  progress  in  nature.  I  wish  dis- 
tinctly to  bring  out  the  startling  contrast  between  this 
law  and  the  laws  of  progress  in  vitality  which  we  have 
found  actually  at  work  in  human  history.  The  first  con- 
dition of  natural  selection  is  wholesale  slaughter.  It 
begins  by  assuming  the  principle  of  Malthus,  that  life 
tends  to  multiply  beyond  the  possibility  of  preservation; 
of  the  infinite  mass  that  come  into  being,  nearly  all  must 
perish  unfulfilled.  A¥ho  shall  the  survivors  be  ?  Those, 
of  course,  who,  by  superior  vigor  or  by  greater  harmony 
with  their  environment,  are  most  fit  to  survive.  These 
alone  live  to  reproduce  their  kind,  and  transmit  the  supe- 
riority which  has  jjreserved  them  ;  and  thus,  in  successive 
generations,  the  race  accumulates  the  qualities  which 
promote  life.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  advancement 
is  founded  on  limitless  waste ;  the  growth  of  life  is  in  the 
soil  of  boundless  death  ;  the  better  form  springs  ever  from 
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a  worli  of  graves.  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  the  law  of 
evolution,  founded  on  this  conception  of  natural  selection, 
as  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  organic  world  around 
us  has  arisen,  stands  on  a  basis  of  evidence  comparable 
to  that  which  supports  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  solar 
system.  Let  us  admit'it,  then,  to  the  full  extent  claimed. 
Admit  that  man  himself,  in  the  structural  differences  be- 
tween him  and  lower  forms,  is  the  product  of  this  law, 
and  that,  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  distinctly 
human,  as  contrasted  with  his  quadrumanous  kindred,  his 
development  was  governed  by  it.  We  shall  see  that  his 
human  progress  is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Ob- 
serve that  the  forces  which  we  find  at  work  in  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  growth  of  man  are  not  merely  independent 
of  natural  selection ;  they  are  exclusive  pf  it,  and  at  war 
with  it. 

Look  at  each  of  the  agencies  we  have  enumerated.  Of 
a  generation  of  infants  entering  the  world,  natural  selec- 
tion says,  let  them  meet  hardship,  severity,  disease,  which 
will  destroy  all  but  the  most  vigorous,  and  leave  those  to 
become  the  parents  of  a  hardier  race.  To  the  infirm  of  all 
ages,  the  diseased,  the  old,  it  says.  Perish  out  of  my  way. 
You  are  worthless  of  yourselves ;  and,  if  allowed  to  multiply, 
you  but  perpetuate  helplessness  and  increase  misery.  Of 
epidemics  it  says  :  Let  them  rage  ;  they  may  sweep  away 
strong  and  weak  together,  but  not  without  discrimination. 
They  destroy  a  larger  share  of  the  feeble,  and  leave  the 
average  strength  of  the  race  and  its  posterity  greater  tlian 
before.  By  the  standard  of  natural  selection,  it  would  be 
clear  gain  that  the  human  race  should  be  exterminated 
to  day,  saving  only  a  handful  of  the  most  pertect  humanity, 
to  re-people  the  world  after  a  higher  standard. 

But  the  foundation  of  society  introduces  the  opposite 
principle.  Family  affections  and  social  ties  have  their 
meaning  in  the  value  of  the  individual*  life  to  others  ,  its 
value  to  society  at  large  is  the  central  thought  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  preservation  of  each  by  the  common  work  and 
mutual  aid  of  all  is  the  aim  of  government  and  law;  the 
basis  of  families,  communities  and  nations.  Thus  the  for- 
mation of  society  is  the  reversal  of  the  blind  law  of  un- 
conscious advancement,  and  its  every  step  forward  weak- 
ens the  force  on  which  this  natural  development  depends. 
Its  history  is  a  struggle  against  the  conditions  of  natural 
selection,  and  a  steadv  reduction  of  its  area  of  influence. 
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Society  preserves  for  the  progenitors  of  the  future  alike 
the  weak  and  the  strong,,  the  diseased  and  the  healthy. 
If,  then,  this  blind  law  is  the  one  key  to  progress,  man 
must  degenerate.  Pessimists,  then,  are  right  in  holding 
that  all  our  charities,  public  institutions,  sanitary  im- 
provements, the  very  order  of  society  itself,  are  but  means 
of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  sentence  of  nature, 
and  of  perpetuating  their  weakness.  '  Benevolence  is  then 
but  folly,  mercy  a  crime,  the  charities  of  civilized  life  a 
pernicious  force,  working  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  race. 

There  is  but  one  reply :  Civilization  does  largely  sac- 
rifice one  principle  of  progress,  the  law  of  evolution  by 
survivorship ;  but  it  introduces  another  more  potent  prin- 
ciple. Under  natural  selection,  improvement  must  needs 
be  fitful,  occasional,  and  immeasurably  slow  ;  because  the 
variations  upon  which  it  works,  and  among  which  it  chooses, 
are  but  casual  deviations  from  an  average  standard,  which 
it  can  at  most  catch  and  preserve.  But  civilization  pos- 
sesses the  element  of  individual  culture,  by  which  the  stan- 
dard itself  is  raised  from  generation  to  generation.  Society 
educates  the  child  into  a  higher  type  of  power,  endurance 
and  refinement  than  that  in  which  he  was  born ;  its  effect 
are  stored  up  in  muscle,  nerve  and  brain,  and  through 
liim  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  thus  accumulate  from  age 
to  age.  Under  natural  selection,  wdien  variations  in  capac- 
ity arise,  thousands  of  them  are  wasted  where  one  is 
secured,  fixed  and  transmitted.  But  human  society  econ- 
omizes much  of  this  waste,  fastens  upon  and  improves  an 
immensly  larger  proportion  of  the  capacities  lavishly  pro- 
duced by  nature,  and  thus  concentrates  in  the  brief 
historical  movement  forces  which  would  otherwise  spread 
their  operation  over  countless  ages.  Thus  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  civilization  that  the  hereditary  accumulation 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  gradually  supersedes  the 
unconscions  and  phj^sical  law  of  selection  as  the  agency 
of  progress. 

Now  history,  while  it  has  been  a  struggle  between  these 
two  principles  of  advancement,  has  also  been  a  test  of 
their  comparative  power.  Natural  selection,  as  its  ablest 
expounders  have  shown,  works  with  such  extreme  slowness, 
under  the  most  favorable  cirumstances,  that  the  progress 
of  its  work  has  never  yet  been  detected  by  observation. 
No  instance  is  known  of  its  having  effected  any  marked 
and  important  change  in  any  r^ce  of  creatures,  during  the 
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period  of  History.  Vast  as  is  its  cumulative  force,  it  is 
exerted  only  in  the  course  of  ages,  defying  our  imagina- 
tion to  span  ;  and  to  accomplish  a  small  part  of  its  work,  it 
must  cleave  its  path  of  misery  and  slaughter  through 
epochs  measured  only  by  the  formations  of  geology  and 
the  cycles  of  the  stars.  But  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  of  culture,  which  have  superseded  it  in  man,  have 
actually,  within  the  brief  space  of  a  few  thousand  years, 
achiev-ed  the  world  of  happiness  in  which  we  live.  The 
rocks  register  the  story  of  a  blind  evolution,  which  they 
tell  us  is  still  going  on  as  rapidly  as  ever,  yet  so  slowly 
that  the  eye  which  watches  for  a  few  centuries  or  millenni- 
ums can  discern  no  movement;  they  cannot  explain  those 
laws  by  which,  within  generations  too  few  to  make  one 
of  their  minor  epochs,  the  beastly  companions  of  the  cave- 
bear  and  the  mammoth,  the  wandering  barbarians  of  the 
flint  period,  have  produced  the  intellects  of  Shakspeare 
and  Newton,  the  scientific  culture  and  the  free  society 
into  which  their  descendants  are  now  born. 

We  have  seen  that  where  animal  evolution  ends  and 
human  progress  begins,  the  laws  of  individual  and  hered- 
itary culture  supersede  the  law  of  natural  selection.  An 
I  interesting  consequence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  it  make&  a 
place  for  the  prolongation  of  the  individual  life  beyond 
the  period  of  vital  and  muscular  activity.  Under  the 
reign  of  natural  selection,  there  is  no  position  m  the  uni- 
verse for  the  being  who  has  passed  the  reproductive  stage 
of  energy.  Hence  wild  animals,  soon  after  this  period, 
usually  die  ;  and  similarly  savage  society  has  no  home  for 
old  age.  But  civilizafion  centres  wholly  in  the  intellect, 
whose  forces  are  communicated  by  other  than  vital  pro- 
I  cesses — in  ideas  which  move  and  mould  the  world  through 
the  minds  and  the  posterity  of  others ;  and  the  intellect, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  not  only  continues  its  work^ 
but  grows  in  efficency  and  usefulness  long  after  time  has 
impaired  the  physical  powers.  It  is  in  civilized  society 
alone  that  the  activity  of  the  brain  makes  old  age  valuable  ; 
and  as  civilization  advances,  the  economy  of  preserving  a 
strong  and  cultivated  mind  through  the  longest  possible 
period  of  activity  becomes  more  and  more  practicable,  and 
yields  a  richer  reward,  Thus  it  is  a  strictly  scientific  truth, 
that  the  best  symbol  of  progress,  the  pride  of  social  achieve- 
ment, the  noblest  ornament  of  our  race,  is  the  venerable 
man,  who,  in  a  decaying' body,  preserves  the  energies  of  a 
wise,  benevolent  and  vigorous  mind. 
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If  SO  much  has  been  done  by  the  semi-conscious  work  of 
society,  in  using  and  developing  the  natural  forces  of  man, 
how  much  might  be  done  by  a  perfect  organization  of 
society  for  that  work?  This  brings  us  to  that  stupendous 
conception  to  which,  more  in  jest  hitherto  than  in  earnest, 
the  term  stirpiculture  has  been  c.pplied.  But  we  can  im- 
agine a  future  sect  of  positive  philosophers,  who  shall 
reason  as  follows :  Man  has  been  produced  through  vast 
epochs  by  natural  selection ;  he  has  ])een  immensely  im- 
proved in  one  era  by  the  half-conscious,  imperfect  form  of 
selection  which  has  superseded  it;  and  it  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  nature  has  placed  m  him,  in  the  processes  of 
growth,  w^aste  and  decay,  an  infinite  elasticity.  Were 
society  organized  to  improve  this  elasticity  to  the  utmost, 
he  might  rapidly  scale  heights  of  being  which  are  unim- 
agined  now.  Take  up  the  average  duration  of  life,  for 
instance,  and  make  its  increase  the  intelligent  aim  of  so- 
ciety. Subordinate  to  this  aim  all  the  relations  and  af- 
fections of  men;  let  marriages  be  planned,  posterity  sifted, 
medical  and  social  science  directed,  for  the  one  end  of 
lengthening  life  ;  and  in  generations  as  few  as  are  required 
by  the  horticulturist  to  produce  the  gorgeous  multiple 
flower  from  the  timid  wood  blossom,  or  by  the  breeder  to 
bring  the  fleet-^ind  racex  from  the  ordinary  horse,  we 
might  become  a  people  of  patriarchal  longevity,  ilay, 
let  society  choose  its  own  ends,  set  before  itself  the 
highest  conception  of  a  model  humanity,  and  sacrifice  all 
individual  and  personal  aims  to  its  attainment,  by  a  vig- 
orous selection  and  preservation  of  every  tendency  towards 
it,  and  then  will  begin  the  evolution  of  the  golden  age. 
We  can  imagine,  1  say,  such  a  sect  of  philosophers ;  and 
violently  as  such  a  society  shocks  our  habits  of  thought, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  contemporary  mind  to  precisely 
this  system.  This  is,  indeed,  the  logical  extreme  towards 
which  our  science  is  pointing;  never  to  be  realized  in  all 
its  naked  absurdity,  of  the  absolute  loss  of  the  individual 
in  the  idea  of  the  race ;  but  destined,  as  a  tendency,  fol- 
lowed with  greater  or  less  intelligence  of  its  real  char- 
acter, to  jar  harshly  and  shock  fiercely  in  the  future 
against  the  cherished  rights,  afi'ections  and  aspirations  of 
the  mind,  which  cannot  despise  its  own  personal  con- 
sciousness, nor  unlearn  its  own  hope  of  immortality. 

Thus  our  special  subject  leaves  us  at  the  threshhold  of  a 
world  of  restless  thought.     And  at  the  close  of  our  study, 
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as  at  its  beginning,  the  Sphynx  of  Life  still  stands  before 
us,  with  her  problem  unsolved :  Is  it  in  the  destiny  of  the 
race,  or  in  that  of  the  individual  man,  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  end  of  our  being?  But  if  we  have  not  found  the 
answer,  we  have  found  reason  to  be  content  without  it. 
The  two^conceptions  of  life  seem  to  us  wide  apart,  when 
we  contrast  work  with  culture — the  creed  of  the  Presby- 
terian with  the  creed  of  the  Transcendentalist,  the  life  of 
John  Howard  with  the  life  of  Goethe.  But  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  progress  of  mankind  we  see 
a  tendency  to  reconcile  the  two.  The  capacity  for  in- 
dividual culture  is  a  growth  from  the  soil  of  an  advancing 
race,  and  the  further  that  culture  is  carried,  the  more 
richness  it  returns  to  the  soil.  So  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  time  and  effort  wrested  from  personal  growth  for  the 
service  of  society  in  its  thousand  forms  is  not  waste  for 
the  individual;  that  the  time  and  effort  withheld  from 
social  work  for  personal  culture  is  not  lost  to  mankind; 
and  that  every  step  towards  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  society  leads  to  a  wiser  and  more  fruitful  distribution 
of  its  forces  between  the  two  ends,  making  them  one. 


School  Hygiene. 

We  learn  from  the  Sanitarian '.t\\2ii  during  a  discussion 
upon  "  School  Hygiene,"  recently  in  the  N.  Y.  Medico- 
Legal  Society^  the  subject  as  to  whether  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  our  common  schools  were  injured  by  the  means 
of  education  employed  in  them  was  considered.  AVhile 
this  topic  was  under  consideration.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Mcll- 
vaine,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  made  the  following  very 
appropriate  and  very  correct  remarks  on 

PROPORTION  OF  BLIND  TO  POPULATION. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Mcllvaine  said  he  wished  to  ascertain 
from  Dr.  Agnew  what  are  his  data  for  the  condition  of  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  schools  ?  Where  does  he  begin, 
and  what  length  of  time  have  they  been  deteriorating? 
I  wish  to  know  what  is  the  proportion  between  the  whole 
number  of  blind  to  the  whole  population  at  home ;  and 
how  does  that  ratio  compare  with  the  same  population  of 
unfortunates  on  continental  Europe  and  in  the  islands 
around  it  ? 
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Dr.  Agnew.     I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Mcllvaine.  Now,  the  Common  School  is  the  first 
product  of  the  Reformation,  first  inaugurated  by  Luther, 
in  Saxony,  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon,  in  1525, 
and  it  went  into  operation,  I  believe,  in  1527.  If  this  use 
of  the  eye  causes  deterioration,  then  the  Saxon  people 
would  be  by  this  time  in  a  helpless  condition,  because 
during  the  last  350  years  they  have  been  using  means  to 
promote  blindness. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  use  of  organs  is  destructive  to  them  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  strengthening  to  them?  Is  it  not  a  physi- 
ological fact,  that  the  use  of  all  of  our  organs  is  a  means 
of  fortifying  them  against  harm,  and  of  preparing  them 
for  usefulness  ?  Has  it  been  demonstrated  that  myopia — 
or  near-sightedness,  as  it  is  called — is  a  progressive  in- 
firmity ?     Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  your  experience. 

The  Chair  here  answered  that  the  abuse  of  the  eye 
causes  the  disease  referred  to. 

Dr.  Mcllvaine.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  that  is  anew 
departure ;  we  are  not  speaking  of  that.  To  begin  with 
the  last  data  in  my  x30ssession :  In  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  year  1851,  there  was  one  blind  person  to  every  979; 
in  Ireland,  one  to  every  878 ;  in  Scotland,  one  to  every  960, 
making  a  common  ratio  of  one  in  every  950.  In  Belgium, 
the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  other  population  is  one  in 
every  1,316 ;  in  France,  one  in  1,357 ;  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Germany,  one  in  950  ;  Prussia,  one  in  every  1,401 ;  Saxony, 
one  in  1,666;  Switzerland,  one  in  1,570  ;  in  Sweden,  one 
in  1,091. 

Let  us  now  return  home..  The  population  in  1850  of  blind, 
of  deaf,  of  dumb,  of  insane,  of  idiotic,  in  the  United  States, 
numbered  50,994 — being  one  blind  person  in  every  2,368 ; 
in  1860,  one  in  2,519 — and  this  is  what  our  experts  designate 
progressive  blindness,  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  these  facts  have  been  so.  I  may  add,  in  the  language 
of  the  psalmist :  ''  God  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  other 
nation."  We  have  fewer  persons  suffering  from  this  in- 
firmity than  any  other  people  of  whom  we  have  published 
records.  We  cannot  presume  on  this  matter,  nor  be  de- 
luded by  the  mere  declaration  of  experts.  This  is  too 
serious  and  important  a  subject.  If  the  schools  are  pre- 
paring a  population  of  unfortunate  blind  j^eople,  why, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  possibly  befall 
the  race,  and  would  imply  a  deterioration  of  the  race  in 
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common.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  data  to  the 
contrary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  1860,  among  the  white  people,  one  in  every 
2,327  was  90  years  of  age,  and  one  in  every  41,647  was 
100.  You  remember  I  am  speaking  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
The  data,  as  to  the  eyes  and  longevity,  is  applied  wholly 
and  particularly  to  the  white  people.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  into  error  b}^  declarations  unsupported 
by  demonstration.  While  giving  these  gentlemen  credit 
for  their  industry,  we  want  to  have  data  by  which,  as  a 
touch-stone,  to  refer  these  circumstances  to.  This,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  has  not  been  the  case ;  we  have  here  an  accu- 
mulation of  data,  without  any  landmarks  whereby  to 
ascertain  wiiether  we  are  deteriorating  or  whether  we  are 
improving. 

In  relation  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  there  was  a 
reference  made  to  the  unsanitary  results  produced  by  the 
contact  of  water  with  coal  in  the  cellar  in  bulk.  Now, 
gentlemen,  we  know  what  water  is  composed  of:  oxygen 
8,  hydrogen  1 — making  9,  while  the  coal  that  is  generally 
used,  I  believe,  is  composed  of  carbon  75.28  (what  is 
called  coke  coal),  hydrogen  4.18,  nitrogen  15.96,  and  oxygen 
4.58.  Now  cannel  coal  is  composed,  according  to  analysts, 
of  carbon  64.72,  hydrogen  21.56,  nitrogen  13.72.  So  that 
you  see  there  are  none  of  those  elements  tliat  are  in  them- 
selves, or  as  far  as  we  can  see,  brought  in  contact,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  what  are  called  poisonous  efflu- 
viae  or  poisonous  products. 

In  1872,  on  my  way  to  Paris,  I  was,  while  in  London, 
asked  by  a  gentleman  to  listen  to  a  lecturer  on  sanitary 
science.  Being  presented  to  the  lecturer  after  the  close  of 
his  discourse,  I  observed  to  him  that  one  thing  he  had  either 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  '  I  referred  to  the  location  of  a 
house:  that  a  house  placed  east  and  west  had  the  sun 
only  one-half  of  the  day,  whereas  a  house  placed  north 
and  south  had  the  sun  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon 
— r-the  east  side  in  the  forenoon  and  the  west  side  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  is  something  in  understanding  how  to  place  a 
house  in  order  to  have  it  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
and  there  are  but  few  who  appear  to  appreciate  it. 

In  speaking  to  a  gentlemen  who  called  himself  a  sanita- 
rian, the  other  day,  concerning  this  matter,  he  said  it  was 
a  mete  whim — it  was  immaterial  how  a  house  was  placed. 
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Now  tlie  parties  who.  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the 
Women's  Hospital,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  parties  who 
had  charge  of  tne  Presbyterian  Hospital,  did  not  know 
how  to  use  the  ground.  I  speak  of  this  because  1  have 
seen  the  house  externally.  The  St.  Luke's  Hospital  might 
have  been  arranged  so  that  the  sun  would  have  penetrated 
every  department,  as  they  had  the  whole  lot  under  their 
control.  It  therefore  would  appear  that  there  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  several  considerations  in  building  a 
house. 

1.  In  the  location  of  the  house  in  regard  to  the  sun, 
which  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  possibly  can 
control  the  ground  on  which  we  build.  2.  A  building 
should  be  so  constructed  that  every  department  of  it  shall 
be  the  recipient  of  this  great  luminary,  which  is  itself  life- 
giving  and  life-preserving. 

He  made  no  answer.  He  stated  that  it  was  difficult 
sometimes  in  the  city.  I  told  him  that  was  true ;  but 
where  you  can  control  land  the  sunlight  should  never  be 
dispensed  with. 


Treatment  of  Carbuncle. 


When  the  carbuncle  is  seen  early,  puncture  it,  and  with 
a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  small  pointed  stick,  introduce 
into  the  opening  thus  made  the  pure  and  undiluted  acid. 
If  the  disease  has  made  greater  progress,  and  one  or  more 
small  acne-like  pustules  have  made  their  appearance  on 
the  tumor,  these  are  carefully  opened,  which  can  be  done 
without  causing  pain,  and  the  acid  introduced  at  each 
opening,  as  before  indicated.  The  effect  of  the  acid  when 
first  applied,  especially  if  it  touch  a  denuded  surface,  is 
to  produce  a  sharp,  stinging  pain,  which  is,  however,  of 
but  momentary  duration.  The  next  is  local  anaesthesia, 
and  the  patient  is,  for  a  time,  perhaps  hours,  free  from 
pain.  Carbolic  acid  possessing  in  a  notable  degree  anges- 
thetic,  antiseptic,  and  caustic  properties,  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  under 
consideration,  which  is  usually  attended  with  great  pain, 
sloughing,  and  an  intolerable  odor.  Its  use  in  my  hands 
has  certainly  seemed  to  diminish  the  pain,  correct  the  odor 
and  arrest  the  sloughing  process  with  much  promptitude. 
After  the  acid  has  been  applied,  collodion  should  be  several 
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times  painted  over  the  carbuncle,  and  beyond  it,  a  few 
lines,  on  the  uninflamed  skin.  All  the  openings  are  to  he 
leftfree^  in  order  to  give  egress  to  discharges.  Each  layer 
or  fi'lm  of  the  collodion  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
another  is  put  on.  This  dressing  may  be  renewed  once 
daily,  and  the  collodion  previously  applied,  if  partially 
detached,  should  be  peeled  off  before  a  new  application  is 
made.  If  the  part  on  Avhich  the  carbuncle  makes  its  ap- 
pearance be  covered  with  hair,  this  should  be  cleanly 
shaved  oif,  otherwise  the  collodion  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
move, and  at  the  same  time  cause  considerable  pain.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  collodion  as  it  contracts  upon 
the  diseased  tissues.  The  skin,  previously  red  and  swollen, 
will  in  a  few  minutes  be  seen  through  the  transparent  gun 
cotton  to  have  become  pale  and  depressed,  as  the  pres- 
sure gradually  empties  the  engorged  capillaries.  If  the 
disease  is  advanced,  and  sloughs  have  become  partly  sep- 
arated, they  are  not  unfrequently  forced  out,  o;;  brought 
so  near  the  openings  as  to  be  readily  detached  with  scis- 
sors. The  j)ressure  does  not  give  rise  to  pain,  but  on  the 
contrary,  generally  affords  much  relief  to  the  suffering 
patient.  The  application  of  collodion  in  this  disease  hag 
other  advantages.  It  limits  the  extent  of  the  disease  in 
decreasing  the  vascularity  of  the  part,  and  in  this  way 
lessens  the  inflammatory  action  going  on,  and  probably 
also  prevents  the  absorption  of  pus.  It  also  protects  the 
surrounding  skin  from  contact  with  the  discharges,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  capable  of  producing,  if  hot  an  ex- 
tension of  the  disease,  numerous  small  boils,  which  are  of 
themselves  an  exceedingly  annoying  complication.  Should, 
however,  any  such  pustules  or  boils  be  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  they  can  be  cut  short  by  touch- 
ing  them  with  carbolic  acid.  After  the  carbuncle  has 
been  treated  with  the  acid  and  <^ollodion,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected from  contact  with  the  clothing,  by  covering  it  over 
with  a  piece  of  old  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  saturated  with 
sweet  oil,  or  spread  with  carbolic  acid  cerate. — Dr.  Dih- 
7'ell^  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter^  Phila. 


The  Discovery  of  Anaesthesia. — Is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly^  for  May,  by 
Dr.  Marion  Sims,  wherein  he  declares  that  Dr.  Crawford 
W.  Long,  now  of  Athens,  Georgia,  was  the  first  man  to 
intentionally  produce  anaesthesia  for  surgical  operations, 
and  that  this  was  done  with  sulphuric  ether,  in  1842. 
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Microscopy. 


Dr.  Thacker  ; 

My  Dear  Doctor — The  paper  on  "  Post-Centennial  Microscopical 
Notes,"  which  jou  kindly  published  some  time  since,  having  elicited  com- 
ments which  have  been  remarkable  for  cerebral  aridity  more  than  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  send  jou  the  following  authentic  historical 
notes,  which  I  beg  you  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  fully  posted. 
Very  respectfully,  J.  G.  Hunt,  M.  D. 


What  I  Know  about  some  *Late  Improvements  of  the  Micro- 
scope. 

Read  before  the  Biolog-ical  and  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  June  4th,  1877,  and  directed  to  be  published. 

By  Joseph  Zentmayer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  recent  paper,  by  our  fellow  member,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt, 
entitled  "  Post-Centennial  Microscopical  Notes,"  read 
before  the  section,  and  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Med- 
ical News,  has  provoked  considerable  disscussion,  espec- 
ially that  part  relating  to  my  American  Centennial  Micros- 
cope, setting  forth  the  improvements  embodied  therein. 
Some  of  these  important  improvements  have  been  claimed 
by  other  makers,  and  I  propose  to  bring  the  subject  before 
you  for  investigation,  and  to  endeavor  to  right  the  matter 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  In  order  to  make  the 
investigation  a  thorough  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  so-called  Grand  American  Stand* 
made  for  the  Academy  in  October,  1856,  which  now 
stands  before  you.  The  novel  points  of  this  stand  which 
I  claimed  at  that  time  were: 

1st.  The  Stage  with  graduated  revolving  plate  to  serve 
as  Goniometer.  Although  very  firm  it  is  only  -f^  inch 
thick,  and  is  even  at  the  present  date  the  thinnest  me- 
chanical stage. 

2nd.  The  graduated  revolving  base  for  measuring  the 
angular  aperture  of  objectives. 

3rd.  The  hanging  of  the  mirror  to  a  joint  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  plane  of  the  stage. 

Early  in  1860  I  made  three  stands  (Nos.  13,  14  and  15), 
precisely  like  the  so-called  Grand  American,  but  some- 
what lighter,  to  accommodate  Dr.  Francis  W.  Lewis,  also 
a  member  of  the  Section.  One  for  himself,  one  for  Dr.  John 
L.  Le  Conte,  and  the  third  for  S.  Weir  Roosevelt,  a  lawyer  of 
New  York,  since  deceased,  which  was  ordered  for  him  by 
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Dr.  Francis  W.  Lewis.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  in  favor  of 
mechanical  stages,  and  desired  me  td  design  for  him  a  re- 
volving stage,  the  object  to  be  moved  by  hand,  and  it 
was  for  him  that  I  constructed  the  first  of  my  graduated 
stages,  giving  a  complete  revolution  in  the  optical  axis 
in  a  large  ring^  wJiieh  is  adjustable  within  another  hy  three 
screiDS^  in  order  to  have  the  axis  of  the  stage  coincident 
with  the  optic  axis  of  the  instrument,  exactly  the  same  as 
the  one  before  you,  which  1  made  for  our  President,  Dr. 
R.  S.  Kenderdine,  early  in  1866.  This  stage  has  been  for 
years  extensively  copied  in  France  by  Mr.  Nachet,  and  in 
England,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Crouch,  who  first  (likely  in 
order  to  make  it  cheap)  left  off  the  centering  adjustment, 
to  adoi)t  it  a  few  years  latter,  claiming  it  as  his  invention. 

The  hanging  of  the  mirror  by  a  joint  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  stage  I  adopted  long  before  I  made  the  so-called 
Grand  American  Stand.  The  first  large  stand  I  made  for 
Dr.  Jos.  E.  Parker,  since  deceased,  now  in  possession  of  Dr. 
John  H.  Packard,  also  a  member  of  the  Section,  has  such 
a  swinging  mirror. 

The  microscope  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention 
is  one  which  I  made  in  1864,  for  Mr.  E.  Furber,  253 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  who  kindly  loaned  it  to  me  for 
this  evening.  The  accompanying  photograph,  which  he 
presented  to  me  about  that  time,  he  says  was  made  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  1864.  It  is  one  of  my  Army  Hospital 
Stands,  almost  the  same  as  made  to  day,  except  that  a 
sliding  substage  is  attached  to  the  prismatic  mirror  bar 
to  receive  the  accessories.  In  the  photograph  you  see  an 
achromatic  prism  for  oblique  illumination,  (an  appa- 
ratus, which  since  has  also  been  brought  out  as  new.) 
Although  handy  as  a  mechanical  contrivance  it  is  not 
of  much  importance.  The  mirror  stem  is  only  jointed 
near  the  stage,  and  has  not  the  object  under  observation 
at  its  precise  centre.  If  it  had  it  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  swinging  sub-stage  and  mirror  of  my  new 
Centennial  Stand. 

About  two  years  years  ago,  in  a  conversatson  with  Dr. 
J.  G.  Hunt,  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of  having  an 
arrangement  for  illuminating  the  object  by  an  achro- 
matic condenser,  in  oblique  position.  I  explained  to  him 
how  I  would  make  a  stand,  in  which  this  idea  would  be 
carried  out  in  the  most  complete  manner.  The  design 
and  drawing  were  made  soon  after,   but  the  instrument 
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was  not  brought  out  then,  as  I  intended  it  for  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition.  Some  of  you  had  seen  it  before,  and 
previous  to  bringing  it  to  the  Exhibition,  you  recollect,  it 
was  shown  at  our  meeting  here  in  April,  1876. 

Messrs.  Bausch  &  Lomb,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
at  the  Centennial  a  microscope  stand,  with  glass  stage 
(a  modification  of  mine).  The  mirror  hung  to  a  swinging 
arm,  and  a  diaphragm  was  attached  to  the  mirror  stem, 
quite  similar  to  the  instrument  and  photograph  before 
you  made  thirteen  years  ago.  The  joint  was  not  in  plane 
with  the  object,  but  below  the  surface  of  the  stage,  and 
the  diaphragm  was  attached  to  a  lateral  slide,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  it  when  the  mirror  was  hung  obliquely,  which 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  joint  was  7iot  in  a  plane  with  the 
object.  I  admit  that  in  the  w^ay  they  accomplished  it 
they  could  have  placed  the  joint  higher,  as  they  did  in 
instruments  brought  into  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  a 
later  time,  but  at  a  loss  of  extreme  obliquity.  To  bring 
their  mirror  over  the  stage  is  utterly  impossible.  Mr. 
Gundlach,  the  designer  of  the  stand,  who  is  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  Bausch  &  Lomb  since  Jan.  1st,  1876, 
might  have  hung  his  mirror  higher,  but  he  did  not  "  grasp 
the  idea."  Their  instrument  involved  nothing  new  in  re- 
lation to  the  swinging  sub-stage  that  you  do  not  see  in 
the  instrument  made  for  Mr.  E.  Furber,  tfiirteen  years  ago, 
and  which  now  stands  before  you. 

A  few  days  ago  Dr.  J.  G.  Plunt  showed  to  me  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Bulloch,  of  Chicago,  accompanied 
by  cut  and  photographs.  Dr.  Hunt  had  the  kindness  to 
hand  photographs  and  cut  over  to  me,  which  I  lay  before 
you.  One  photograph  shows  that  Dr.  Bulloch  has  adopted 
my  circular,  graduated,  adjustable  glass  stage,  claiming 
this  old  invention  of  mine  as  his  own. 

According  to  his  ow^n  statement,  he  made  it  first  in 
July,  1870,  just  ten  years  after  I  introduced  it. 

Tlie  large  cut  and  the  other  photograph  represent  his 
large  binocular  stand,  also  with  adjusting  screws  to  the 
adjusting  revolving  stage.  The  mirror  stem  is  apparently 
stationary,  and  the  mirror  is  attached  to  it  by  a  double 
joint,  permitting  some  oblique  illumination.  But  the  im- 
portant part  of  this  instrument  is  an  arc  below  the  stage, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  sub-stage.  The  centre  of  the 
arc  is  evidently  in  the  plane  with  the  object,  and  therefore 
the  sub-stage  can  be  placed  radial  to  the  object,  provided 
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the  somewhat  complicated  mechanism  is  made  and  used 
with  care.  The  angle  of  obliquity,  of  course,  is  a  limited 
one,  and  even  with  a  stage  as  small  and  thin  as  my  diatom 
stage,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  an  angle  suffi- 
ciently great  for  the  present  requirements,  neither  with 
the  mirror  nor  condenser.  As  the  mirror  does  not  swing 
with  the  sub-stage,  (which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be 
called  swingy  except  to  identify  it  with  mine,)  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  mirror  centered  with  the  condenser.  The 
photograph  is  marked  Sept.,  1873,  making  it  evident  that 
it  is  the  first  attempt  to  place  the  achromatic  condenser  in 
an  oblique  position  to  the  optical  axis.  But  comparing 
this  arrangement  with  mine,  as  I  have  designed  and 
adapted  it  to  my  standi,  the  diff"erence  in  the  execution, 
although  involving  the  same  principle,  will  be  seen  at 
once.  His  is  a  heavy,  costly  attachment,  limited  in  its 
[movement,  and  unhandy,  as  the  mirror  does  not  follow  the 
sub-stage  ;  and  when  tlie  mirror  is  used  alone  it  is  of  no 
fuse  whatever ;  wiiile  in  mine  the  mirror  and  sub-stage 
[movement  is  only  limited  by  the  body  of  the  microscope, 
[and  can  be  used  below  or  above  the  stage,  always  having 
ithe  object  as  its  centre,  and  in  such  a  simple  way  that  not 
ia  single  extra  piece  is  added  to  an  instrument  with  the 
ordinary  swinging  mirror,  hence  we  can  adapt  it  to  our 
cheapest  microscopes. 

Mr.  Bulloch  claims  to  be  the  first  to  use  the  mirror 
above  the  stage,  instead  of  the  bull's-eye,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  in  1870.  I  can  only  say,  if  Mr.  Bulloch 
did  not  accomplish  it  before  that  time,  that  he  is  the  last 
one  I  know  of  who  invented  it.  Spencer,  Tolles,  others, 
and  myself  did  the  same  thing  many  years  before,  and  the 
little  so-called  candle-stick  stand,  made  and  presented  to 
our  section  by  Mr.  Ed.  Tilghman  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
is  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing.  Some  accomplish  it 
by  detaching  the  mirror,  others  by  adding  joints  to  it.  If 
accomplished  in  this  way,  it  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
stability  incurred. 

But  with  my  swinging  arrangement,  unobstructed  by 
any  part  of  the  microscope  but  the  body,  it  is  an  unsought 
natural  result  of  the  thoroughness  and  simplicity  of  the 
mechanical  contrivance,  which  constitutes  the  value  of 
my  patent. 
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Mounting  Vegetable  Tissue  in  Balsam.     Also  Dry-Mounting 

of  Crystals. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker: 

Dear  Sir. — Supplementary  to  my  previous  article  I  ask 
space  for  the  following,  promising  to  beg  no  more  similar 
favors  of  you,  for  a  week  or  two  at  any  rate. 

As  the  information  I  wish  to  convey  is  intended  for 
beginners  in  this  most  fascinating  of  arts,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  details. 

First,  concerning  the  balsam.  Every  mounter  should 
prepare  his  own.  For  this  purpose  he  should  procure  a 
circular  tin  dish,  about  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  ^yq 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  ''  septum  "  soldered 
in  four  inches  from  the  top.  Just  below  this  false  bottom 
a  little  group  of  punctures  should  be  made,  to  let  out 
steam  or  air;  and  opposite  to  them  a  small  nozzle,  for  fill- 
ing the  lower  part  with  water.  A  close  fitting  cover  caps 
the  affair. 

The  balsam  is  best  "  cooked  "  in  morphia  vials.  These 
are  filled  three-fourths  full,  and  covered  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  filter  paper  snugly  tied  around  the  neck.  These 
vials  are  placed  in  the  dry  chamber,  a  piece  of  thin  blot- 
ting pai3er  having  been  put  under  them.  The  lower 
chamber  is  filled  about  two-thirds  full  of  w^ter,  and  the 
dish  placed  on  a  stove  where  the  water  is  kept  boiling  for 
several  hours  a  day,  care  being  observed  lest  the  water 
boil  wholly  away.  After  eight  or  ten  days  the  testing 
may  begin.  A  vial  is  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool. 
If  the  balsam  be  found  no  longer  sensibly  fluid,  it  is  done. 
If  there  be  any  motion  on  holding  the  vial  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  it  is  not  done,  and  must  be  returned.  From 
day  to  day  this  testing  may  take  place,  until  the  cooked 
balsam  gives  no  sigu  of  fluidity.  When  the  tedious  job 
is  over,  the  complacency  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
precious  result  from  time  to  time  will  probably  prove 
ample  compensation  for  the  outlay  of  trouble. 

Prepared  balsam  is  best  thinned  for  use  by  adding  in 
the  drop-bottle  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  benzole,  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  three  or  four  days. 

For  information  regarding  other  media  I  refer  the  be- 
ginner to  Davies'  Handbook. 

The  object  being  taken  from  the   turpentine   (benzole 
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gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  shape  of  bubbles  in 
the  cells),  is  laid  upon  the  centre  of  the  slide.  This  cen- 
tre may  be  indicated  by  a  circle  drawn  with  ink,  the  slide 
being  placed  on  the  turn  table,  the  circle  being  slightly 
smaller  than  the  cover  to  be  used.  Be  sure  your  circle  is 
on  the  under  side  when  the  object  is  laid  on. 

Examine  the  object  for  shreds,  with  which  the  air  is 
always  richly  stocked  apparantly — espeeially  so  while 
mounting  is  going  on — occasionally  putting  a  drop  of 
turpentine  on  the  object.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule 
that  one  or  more  shreds  will  reward  the  search,  there 
being  a  kind  that  the  most  elaborate  and  skillful  brush- 
ing in  turpentine  only  causes  to  adhere  more  closely. 
[Not  finding  any  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
examination  has  not  been  thorough.  They  are  best  re- 
j moved  with  a  pair  of  light,  sensitive  forceps,  under  a 
sharply  defining  hand  glass  of  six  or  eight  diameters. 
jDragging  with  a  dredge  of  hairs  not  stifi'er  than  ordinary 
Ihuman  beard,  is  sometimes  necessary. 

The  surface  being  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  drop 
[on  a  small  quantity  of  balsam.  Place  the  cover  by  means 
'of  your  forceps  or  cover-holder  (a  wonderfully  convenient 
[thing)  on  the  object,  inclining  the  former  a  little,  and  so 
(letting  it  down  as  to  carry  the  air  before  it. 

If  vegetable   tissue  be  the  object,  a    minnie-bullet, 

[middle  size,  should  now  be  placed  on  the  cover.     If  the 

►bject  be  much  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  a 

>it  of  thin  glass  can  be  pushed  under  the  edge  of  the 

''cover  to  compensate  the  thickness,  so  arranging  it  that  it 

.may  be  removed  when  the  balsam  has  hardened. 

Lighter  or  heavier  weights  may  be  used,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  or  the  stage  of  preparation. 
fVery  minute  objects,  such  as  pollen,  hairs  of  leaves,  crys- 
tals, fossil  shells,  diatoms,  etc.,  never  need  any  weight. 
Bubbles  invariably  find  their  way  out,  sooner  or  later.  If 
too  little  balsam  has  been  used,  more  can  easily  be  run 
in  at  the  edge  of  the  cover  after  the  bullet  is  on. 

In  winter  the  slide  should  now  be  put  in  a  w^arm  place, 
Jas  on  a  stone  mantel  piece  behind  or  over  a  stove,  and 
[kept  there  for  a  week.  In  summer  artificial  heat  is  not 
lecessary.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  superfluous  balsam 
fis  removed,  first  with  a  small  sharp  blade,  then  with  ben- 
zole, by  drawing  a  rag  tightly  over  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  dipping  in  benzole,  shifting  the  rag  on  the 
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finger  from  time  to  time.  The  rag  may  be  as  large  as  a 
liankerchief,  and  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  nap. 
Having  removed  the  balsam  nearly  to*  the 'edge  of  the 
cover,  and  letting  the  slide  lie  for  a  few  minutes,  place  the 
latter  on  the  turn  table,  and  with  a  small  liexible  brush 
carefully  draw  a  ring  of  balsam,  specially  hardened  for 
this  purpose  (softened  of  course  with  chloroform  or  ben- 
zole). The  ring  is  formed  by  repeated  application.  It 
should  come  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  cover,  and  be 
so  built  up  that  it  slants  evenly  down  to  the  slide.  Two  or 
even  three  sittings  at  it  will  be  found  advantageous. 
After  standing  another  week,  with  a  slight  weight  on  the 
cover,  the  slide  is  ready  for  finishing.  My  mode  is  this  : 
I  first  draw  two  very  narrow,  but  distinct  rings  of  zinc- 
cement,  one  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cover,  the  other  just 
below  the  first.  They  are  allowed  to  dry  for  several  hours  ; 
then  a  well-marked  ring  of  asphalt  is  drawn  below  the 
second  white  one,  yet  touching  it.  This  ring  must  reach 
entirely  over  the  remainder  of  the  balsam  one.  If  the  slide 
be  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  cover  perfectly  level,  this 
form  of  finish  is  certainly  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  it 
does  not  lose  its  charm  by  familiarity,  xls  this  part  of 
the  work  is  confessedly  a  good  field  for  exhibiting  taste, 
the  mounter  may  be  urged  to  try  for  an  adequate  expres- 
sion of  his  own  notion  of  how  it  shouli  be  done.  A 
present  fancy  of  mine  is  to  run  a  single  white  ring  close 
to  the  cover,  then  a  broad  black  one.  The  black  one  is 
reduced  to  an  octagonal  shape,  and  on  the  tips  minute 
white  dots  are  dropped.  It  pleases  me,  however,  a  little 
too  much,  I  expect  to  get  sick  of  it. 

After  a  few  hours  the  slide  is  cleaned  by  means  of  very 
dilute  (ten  to  one  for  instance)  ammonia;  benzole  being 
used  to  remove  any  ghostly  traces  of  balsam  around  the 
ring.  Labelling  follows,  and  more  or  less  complacent 
contemplation. 

CRYSTALS. 

My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  crystals,  separate 
from  plants,  by  a  discovery  made  by  me  last  December. 
In  experimenting  for  the  best  oblique  illumination,  I  was 
one  night  startled  by  finding  the  field  (of  diatoms)  sud- 
denly filled  with  gems  such  as  only  polarized  light  can 
yield,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ground  was  perfectly 
black.  On  looking  at  the  mirror,  I  saw  that  I  had  uncon- 
sciously carried  it  quite  to  the  left  (the  lamp  side)  of  the 
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axis  of  the  objective.  Noting  the  position  of  things,  I 
was  the  following  night  able  to  reproduce  the  effect.  I 
diligently  followed  the  thing  up,  until  I  reached  what  I  will 
now  describe  :  I  place  the  kerosene  lamp  without  a  screen, 
about  fifteen  inches  to  the  left  of  the  stand,  the  latter 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  A  slide  of  Notting- 
ham Earth  is  placed  on  the  stage,  and  focussed  by  direct 
light.  The  mirror  is  then  slowly  carried  to  the  left  until 
the  field  is  nearly  dark.  Afterwards  the  mirror  is  very 
carefully  moved  away  from  or  toward  the  observer,  as  it 
were  feeling  with  the  utmost  minuteness  for  the  angle. 
When  the  angle  is  hit,  it  will  be  manifest  by  the  diatoms 
appearing  illuminated  with  polarized  light,  those  best 
formed  for  polarization  showing  as  the  most  exquisite 
gems  conceivable — indeed  passing  conception.  That  tlie 
light  is  really  polarized  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  fact 
that  by  a  slight  shifting  of  the  mirror  the  complementary 
colors  are  shown  in  the  same  object.  By  a  horizontal 
arrangement  I  have  adapted  my  bull's-eye  to  the  use  of 
a  condenser.  By  careful  adjustment  I  get  rid  of  all  de- 
composed light,  obtaining  a  perfectly  achromatic  result, 
and  very  greatly  increasing  the  intensity  of  light. 

When  the  right  angle  is  secured  without  the  condenser, 
the  latter  is  placed  close  under  the  diaphragm,  concave  side 
up.  The  faint  spot  of  liglit  on  the  cover  is  made  to  present 
itself  just  to  the  right  of  the  objective.  1  then  adjust 
with  my  eye  upon  the  tube,  if  the  efi'ect  is  not  reached, 
the  condensed  light  is  caused  to  come  directly  under  the 
objective,  the  mirror  being  afterwards  carried  a  little 
further  to  the  left,  and  adjusted  as  before. 

Diatoms  and  polycystines  are  the  objects  most  easily 
exhibited,  then  crystals. 

Salicine  (in  balsam)  gives  a  brilliant  gold  color  with 
silver  points.  Salicylic  acid  from  alcohol  (dry- mounted) 
shows  gold  and  green,  with  shades  of  purple  and  silver 
points.  Santonin  from  chloroform  (dry)  shows  gold  and 
green,  sometimes  so  blended  as  to  have  a  truly  supernal 
effect.  Iodoform  has  always  three  colors,  red,  gold,  green, 
and  often  violet,  purple  and  dark  gold.  Chromic  acid 
from  absolute  alcohol  (dry)  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all. 
This  crystal  first  takes  the  form  of  a  double  layer,  the 
upper  layer  soon  begins  to  cleave  w4th  every  possible 
variety  of  line,  often  producing  groups,  the  exquisite 
symmetry   of   which  is  indescribable.      The    surfaces  of 
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these  lines  seem  to  act  as  analyzers,  and  we  have  green, 
orange  and  red  presented  in  a  brilliantly  beautiful  form. 

Crystals  in  plants,  when  they  are  in  the  same  plane, 
can  be  well  shown  by  this  light;  pollens  also,  and  stellate 
hairs  in  glycerine  jelly.  Very  thin  transverse  sections  of 
bamboo,  rushes,  and  the  like,  make  fine  pictures.  Any- 
thing thin  enough  to  be  illuminated  without  change  of 
focus  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  the  minute  parts  are  more 
precisely  defined  than  in  any  other  light.  The  most 
suitable  powers  are  half,  fourth,  or  fifth  inch. 

Precise  measurements  would  aid  but  little,  as  stands 
and  stages  differ  so  much.  Only  the  above  general  direc- 
tions can  be  given.  The  observer  must  find  out  the  exact 
thing  by  his  wits,  helped  by  steady  nerves. 

The  manner  of  forming  and  mounting  such  crystals  as 
are  most  interesting,  may  now  be  briefly  stated. 

Salicine  is  formed  and  mounted  as  Mr.  Davies  directs. 
Salicylic  acid  should  be  mounted  dry,  it  is  crystallized 
from  common  alcohol  on  a  slide  slightly  warmed.  A  few 
seconds  of  sharp  heat,  after  the  drop  has  spread,  and 
before  the  crystallization  has  proceeded  farther  than  the 
edge,  improves  the  forms. 

As  soon  as  cool,  a  balsam  ring  is  drawn  around  it ;  and 
after  a  few  hours,  another  upon  the  first.  After  three  or 
four  days,  the  cover  may  be  put  on,  first  slightly  warming 
the  latter  over  a  lamp.  In  a  day  or  two  a  thin  coating  of 
balsam  is  put  on  the  edge  of  the  cover.  After  a  day,  this 
is  repeated.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  slide  may  be  fin- 
ished with  cement,  etc. 

Mounted  in  this  way  are  all  the  others,  except  iodoform, 
which  disappears  in  a  short  time.  Santonin  is  very  per- 
manent ;  also,  chromic  acid.  Santonin  makes  altogether 
the  finest  appearance  from  chloroform,  equal  weight. 
Crystallized  without  heat,  the  effects  are  .so  peculiar,  that 
there  should  be  a  slide  of  it  prepared  in  that  way ;  heat 
to  200°,  or  higher,  after  the  crystallization  has  gone  on 
for  a  few  minutes  on  a  cool  slide,  gives  a  finer  variety  of 
form.  Chromic  acid  should  be  allowed  to  form  on  a  slide 
warmed  to  90°  or  100°;  then  heat  to  130°  or  150°.  The 
acid  should  be  dissolved  while  red,  and  in  absolute  al- 
cohol, being  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  or  so. 

If  the  reader  has  any  questions  to  ask,  they  may  be  put 
by  mail,  and  will  be  cheerfully  and  as  lucidly  answered  as 
possible.  Very  truly,  yours,  S.  R.  Peet, 

428  N.  Carey  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Botanical  Microscopy. 

Philadelphia,  July  9th,  1877. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker  ; 

Will  you  allow  me  only  a  lew  words  about  Botanical 
Microscopy?  Your  genial  and  successful  correspondent, 
Mr.  L.  li.  Feet,  from  Baltimore,  very  justly  declines  to  be 
classified  among  paleozoic  fossils.  Such  good  workers  as 
Mr.  Peet  are  doing  much  to  facilitate  the  study  of  micro- 
scopic botany ;  but  is  it  not  possible  to  do  just  a  little 
otherwise,  2in(}i  tlivi^  YQit2im  in  their  preparations  more  of 
the  morphological  elements  to  which  nature  has  put  there  ? 
Should  not  some  advance  be  made  to  meet  the  more 
critical  demands  of  the  times?  In  microscopy  we  are  not 
living  in  the  year  1870. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  the  best  botanical  work 
was  that  which  revealed  best  most  of  the  tissues  of  the 
plant.  Taking  this  thought  then  as  granted,  I  will  venture 
to  be  a  little  more  technical.  In  many  of  Mr.  Feet's  slides, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  my  own  of  paleozoic  era,  and  also 
in  those  of  other  workers  of  good  and  ancient  repute,  I 
fail  to  find  the  cuticle  in  sections  of  stems  and  leaves. 
The  secondary  deposits  in  the  young  bast-cells  and  cam- 
bium cells,  etc.  are  successfully  removed.  The  protoplasm 
with  nuclei,  which  form  essential  elements  in  cell-anat- 
omy, and  which  are  translucent  naturally,  and  easily  re- 
tained in  situ,  and  may  be  difi'erentiated  by  trehle  staining, 
are  gone.  The  cell-walls,  often  attenuated  by  bad  work, 
are  retained  and  colored  hlue,  a  less  natural  die  than  green 
for  plants.  There  is  a  wearisome  sameness  in  results ;  an 
absence  of  vivid  and  educational  differentiation  of  tissue 
in  such  slides,  which  forbids  a  teacher  demonstrating  from 
them  the  complete  anatomy  of  the  cell.  Such  slides  are 
beautiful  to  the  uninstructed ;  they  are  unsatisfying  to  the 
botanist;  and  hence  I  have  compared  them  to  fossils  in 
the  rocks.     Yet  fossils  are  said  to  be  useful. 

Can  better  work  be  done  ?  Yes  ;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  do  it.  There  is  much  in  the  plants  other 
than  cell-walls  of  elegant  form  and  significance.  There 
are  secretions  and  excretions,  which  we  can  retain  in  situ 
— there  are  curious  glands  not  yet  recorded  in  the  books — 
delicate  protoplasmic  structures  in  which  nature  records 
Vol-  VI.— 35 
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her  marvelous  stages  of  growth,  and  which  we  must  not 
remove  by  faulty  work. 

But,  to  state  the  subject  more  practically,  I  propose 
that  workers  in  this  line  of  preparations  shall  be  called 
together  at  such  time  and  place  as  you,  or  some  other 
authority  may  select,  and  let  each  one  present  his  results, 
and  exhibit  tliem  as  he  deems  best.  That  would  test,  and 
perhaps  settle  the  question,  and  might  prove  of  mutual 
benefit. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Editor,  several  microscope  makers,  and 
some  who  make  other  wares  than  microscopes,  are  claim- 
ing to  have  originated  and  7n.ade  the  swinging,  concentric, 
and  self-registering  bar  below  the  microscope  stage.  Now, 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  hard  words  on 
the  subject,  I  propose  that  all  interested  in  the  matter 
meet,  with  their  improved  instruments,  at  some  place  and 
time  appointed,  in  order  that  results^  and  not  mere  words, 
may  be  compared  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  desire  to 
know. 

Hoping  that  neither  of  these  fair  propositions  will  be 
evaded  by  the  active  leaders  in  the  work,  who  are  mostly 
practical  men,  I  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  G.  Hunt,  M.  D. 


R.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  v.  High  angles, 

In  the  May  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Micros- 
copy^ I  find  an  article  containing  a  good  natured  criticism 
of  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Dunkirk  Microscopical 
Society  last  October. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  candidly  states  that  he  has  only  seen  a 
short  abstract  of  this  paper,  and  has  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  it.  He  further  suggests  that  his  main 
object  was  to  call  further  attention  to  my  views,  and  he 
suggests  that  I  put  them  in  form,  so  as  to  be  published  in 
the  American  Journal. 

For  the  benelit  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  I  will  state,  that  my 
views  have  been  clearly  stated  in  a  series  of  articles, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
News  during  the  past  three  years,  under  the  caption  of 
''  High  vs.  Low  Angles,"  and  have  thence  been  quoted 
from  and  reprinted  in  various  publications;    certainly  1 
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cannot  be  expected  to  go  over  the  ground  anew  at  this 
late  day.  It  is  true  that  I  exhibited  before  the  Dunkirk 
Microscopical  Society  the  No.  20  of  the  balsam  Moller 
probe  platte,  and  also  the  19th  Nobert  band,  both  so 
plainly  that  all  who  were  present  saw  without  difficulty. 
These  tests  were  not  difficult  for  the  glasses  employed, 
as  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  shown  in 
a  crowded  room,  amid  the  attendant  jars  and  vibrations, 
my  object  being  to  demo iistr ate,  the  facility  with  which 
my  Tolles'  duplex  glasses  handled  these  so-called  difficult 
tests. 

To  show  the  work  of  these  same  lenses  by  central  light, 
I  selected  the  same  test,  Nav.  Angulatum^  which  the  bio- 
logical committee  at  Philadelphia  has  declared  impossible 
to  be  shown  at  a  less  angle  than  20  degrees  from  axis, 
with  any  medium  power  glass.  This  test  was  displayed 
illuminated  by  light  through  a  central  aperture  placed 
close  to  the  object,  just  large  enough  to  light  the  field, 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture  being  about  g-g-o-th  of  an 
inch,  direct  light  being  used,  i.  e,,  without  mirror  or  con- 
denser. The  ease  with  which  the  duplex  handled  this 
test  was  made  amusing  and  ajiparent  by  my  picking  up 
the  stand,  walking  around  the  room,  setting  it  down  again 
hap-hazard  before  the  lamp,  when  the  resolution  was  found 
by  a  gentleman  appointed  to  examine  to  be  unimpaired. 
This  was  repeated  three  times.  Will  Mr.  Hitchcock 
repeat,  using  a  low  angle  glass,  be  it  a  ifh  or  a  ^^th,  and 
report  ? 

I  had  other  tests  for  central  light  work,  including  his- 
tological and  pathological  preparations.  It  was  impossible 
to  show  all  of  these  to  so  many  people  as  were  present ; 
as  it  was  the  entire  evening  after  the  reading  of  my 
paper  was  occupied.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  fought 
the  low  angles  on  their  own  cliosen  ground,  and  with  the 
express  view  of  demonstrating  that  the  very  best  perform- 
ance of  the  duplex  lenses  is  seen  by  central  light. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  further  says  that  "  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  our  best  authorities,  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  microscopical  work,  is  against  Prof.  Smith." 

It  was  just  this  kind  of  testimony  that  affirmed,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  \n^\\Q^i possible  aperture  of  an  object  glass 
to  be  135  degrees  ;  that  the  resolution  of  the  Nobert  19th 
band  was  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight,  etc.,  etc, 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  welcome  to  the  witnesses. 
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Note  this  fact,  to- wit,  in  original  investigations,  the 
advanced  worker  must  necessarily  be  in  a  minority.  I 
rejoice  that  some  of  Mr.  Hit<^hcock's  witnesses  have  lately 
found  cause  to  change  their  opinions.  Dr.  Carpenter  will 
no  longer  assert  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Nobert  19th 
band  is  a  "  matter  of  faith,  rather  than  of  sight."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  given  unqualified  endorsement  to  the 
superiority  of  the  duplex  glasses. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  desires  to  ask  why  I  think  that  most  of 
the  work  in  histology  and  pathology  already  "  done  "  with 
the  so-called  ''  working  lenses "  of  narrow  angles  would 
require  further  attention,  and  with  wide  angled  glasses. 
I  reply,  that  in  the  past  four  years  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  objectives,  and  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  microscope;  what  was  considered  a 
''  good  working  glass "  ten  years  ago,  would  now  be 
totally  valueless  for  advanced  work.  We  now  demand, 
as  near  as  may  be,  perfect  lenses,  and  superior  dexterity 
in  handling  them ;  and  these  two  conditions  are  insepara- 
ble. The  finer  the  objective  the  louder  the  call  for  expert 
manipulations.  That  well-known  term,  '^working  lenses 
of  narrow  angles  "  means,  when  stripped  stark  naked,  easy 
going  lenses,  with  no  screw  collar  to  bother ;  good  working 
lenses,  that  a  child  or  sleepy  adult  without  experience 
can  use  right  aloug,  will  work  through  covers  of  common 
window  glass,  big  working  distance,  and  all  that,  etc.,  etc. 
Such  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  use 
the  microscope  as  a  plaything;  admirable  things,  too,  to 
prove  that  ''  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Be  it  known,  that  I  do  not  condemn  an  objective  simplj^ 
because  it  has  a  narrow  aperture ;  conversely,  I  do  not  en- 
dorse a  glass  on  account  of  its  wide  angle.  I  have  seen 
scores  of  wide  angle. glasses  not  worth  the  cost  of  their 
brass  mountings.  As  to  "  errors  in  interpretation,"  the 
more  perfect  the  lens,  and  the  more  expert  the  manipula- 
tor, the  less  chance  of  error.  Under  high  amplifications, 
a  superior  wide  angled  glass,  j9r(9jt>er/^  handled^  will  gen- 
erally prove  the  more  reliable  ;  and  in  advanced  work  can- 
not be  dispensed  with,  be  the  illumination  central  or 
oblique. 

Finally,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hitchcock  for  his  friendly 
criticism.  He  seems,  evidently,  to  be  after  the  facts.  I 
have  responded  to  his  request  as  well  as  I  could  with  my 
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limited   time  and   space.     Two   hours   "  over  the   tube " 
would  demonstrate  more  than  volumes  of  print. 

J.  Edwards  Smith. 

Note. — On  my  last  visit  to  the  Dunkirk  Society,  May, 
1877,  1  showed,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  the  Nobert 
19th  band  as  an  opaque  ohjeet^  with  my  Tolles'  -^  duplex, 
Beck's  vertical  illuminator  being  used.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  pencils  of  light  traversing  that  band  were  at  least 
centrally  disposed.  J.  E.  S. 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 


AN    EVENING   WITH    THE    MICROSCOPES. 

The  fifth  annual  reception  of  the  San  Francisco  Micro- 
scopical Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening.  May  24, 
at  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  and  was  largely  attended  by 
an  appreciative  and  intellectual  assemblage  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  left  the  hall  feeling  that  the  efforts 
of  the  courteous  exhibitors  had  culminated  in  an  evening 
of  pleasure  and  interest  to  them. 

There  is  a  latent  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  to  reach 
out  into  the  unknown,  and,  if  possible,  become  informed 
of  what  is  apparently  mysterious  ;  and  while  the  micros- 
cope has  become  a  necessity  to  the  sx)ecial  or  even  gen- 
eral student  of  to-day,  it  is  also  one  of  those  ox^tical 
instruments  that  is  the  most  fascinating  to  the  general 
public.  The  before  unseen  world  is  penetrated  by  its 
searching  powers,  and  a  universe  hitherto  unknown  to 
them  is  found  teeming  with  life  and  wonders,  while 
beauties  of  nature  are  unfolded  in  a  manner  tiiat  is  at 
once  convincing  of  the  existence  of  a  law  that  governs 
the  little  with  the  large — the  infinitessimal  as  well  as 
things  of  a  magnitude  appreciable  without  magnification. 

At  the  reception  on  Thursday  evening,  which  was,  as 
usual,  a  gratuitous  off'ering  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to 
the  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  acquaintances  of  the  mem- 
bers, there  was  arranged  a  programme  of  three  objects 
for  each  of  the  exhibitors  to  present,  and  most  of  the 
slides  were  selected  from  specialties  cultivated  by  the 
members.  On  a  number  of  tables  arrayed  about  the  hall 
were  placed  twenty-two  fine  instruments,  most  of  them 
first-class  stands,  and  as  the   audience  moved  from   one 
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table  to  the  other,  the  gentlemen  in  charge  took  occasion 
to  explain  the  objects  exhibited,  and  reply  to  the  many 
questions  propounded. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Prof.  Wm.  Ashburner, 
was  at  the  first  table,  with  vegetable  structure,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  was  a  leaf  of  the  insectiver 
ous  plant  known  as  Drosera  Eotundifolia^  with  its 
tentacles  and  other  parts.  Darwin's  exhaustive  researches 
into  the  habits  of  this  plant  have  made  it  world-wide, 
and  it  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  vegetable  tissues 
shown  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Banks,  which  had  been  doubly 
stained  for  the  purpose  of  better  defining  their  structure. 
Other  objects  of  a  similar  nature  were  exhibited  by  this 
gentleman,  as  opportunity  off'ered,  though  most  of  the 
members  found  that  their  three  objects,  well  explained, 
were  all  they  coulji  get  through  with  to  advantage. 

Vegetable  tissues,  polarized,  formed  a  beautiful  series 
of  objects,  shown  by  Mr.  X.  Y.  Clark;  and  the  starch 
grains,  redwood  bark  and  raphides,  took  a  new  interest  in 
tlie  minds  of  all,  as  the  polariscope  added  its  efi'orts  to 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  most  useful  kingdom  in  nature, 
the  vegetable.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wickson  continued  in  vegetable 
structures,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  exogens 
and  endogens,  and  supplemented  by  the  anatomy  of  a 
leaf.  The  pollen  of  rose  and  hairs  of  deutzia  scabra, 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Murdock,  and  varieties  of  the  cryptogamia, 
in  the  way  of  ferns,  fungi  and  algae,  by  Mr.  J.  Z.  Davis, 
brought  us  in  the  natural  sequence  to  some  of  the  lower 
living  forms,  which  were  finely  shown  by  Henry  0.  Hyde. 
Esq.  The  protococcus  and  diatoms,  which  were  motile, 
were  almost  animal  in  their  popular  characteristics  of 
locomotion,  and  it  was  only  the  positive  assertions  of  the 
gentlemanly  exhibitor  that  could  convince  some  of  the 
observers  that  there  was  not  a  mistake  in  their  classifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  C.  Mason  Kinne  selected  for  his  exhibit  the  respi- 
ratory organs  of  insects,  plants  and  shell-fish,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  methods  in  which  difi'erent 
orders  managed  to  breathe.  He  found  that  the  stomata 
and  ducts  of  the  one,  the  spiracles  and  tracheae  of  the 
other,  and  the  ciliary  action  of  the  branchial  plate  of  the 
third,  were  but  texts  from  which  he  had  to  frame  short 
discourses  in  explanation,  and  in  reply  to  queries  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  those  who  placed  their  eyes  to 
the  tubes. 
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Besides  these  there   were   many  other  specimens  ex- 
hibited which  we  have  not  the  space  to  describe. 

Cogitating  on  the  force  and  mechanical  energy 
gathered  together  in  the  coal  fields,  which  is  the  conden- 
sation, so  to  speak,  of  the  sun's  power,  we  felt  like  going 
over  the  whole  list  again,  a  list  which  embraced  so  many 
departments  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  but  the  tired 
gentlemen  who  had  presided  at  the  table  so  well,  were 
found  to  be  packing  things  away,  and  we  left  with  the 
rest  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited,  wishing 
the  members  of  the  Society  could  see  the  propriety  of 
having  their  meetings  oftener.  The  whole  afi'air  was  a 
complete  success,  and  those  who  participated  may  well 
feel  a  pride  in  what  they  have  shown,  and  gratified  that 
they  have  aided  a  little  in  popularizing  science,  trusting 
that  the  world  may  see  that  there  is  an  evolution  in  mind 
as  well  as  matter. 


Fairmount  (Philadelphia)  Microscopical  Society. 
^Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker  : 


Dear  Sir — Tlie  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Microscopical  Society  was  held  May  17th,  1877. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  exhibited  were  fibres  of 
rammo  bark,  from  Japan,  and  rice  paper  from  China ; 
also  a  supposed  slough  from  typhoid  fever  patient.  It 
was  curious  on  account  of  its  size,  it  being  about  nine 
[inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  A  scrap 
teased,  showed  a  fibrous  mass.  Specimens  of  a  remarka- 
bly transj)arent  Damar  varnish  were  shown  and  com- 
mented upon. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Belgian  Microscopical  So- 
ciety, ofi'ering  exchange  ol  specimens;  and  publications 
were  read. 

The  Secretary  read  an  abstract  from  a  habitat  list  of 
fungi,  giving  some  thirty  odd  habitats.  Among  them 
were  railroad  iron,  glass,  leather,  corks,  etc. 

Samples  of  cosine  were  distributed,  and  its  use  as  a  new 
staining  medium  explained. 

Drs.  Walsh  and  Baker  were  elected  active  membei's  ; 
and  Prof.  Farlow,  of  Harvard,  Prof.  Peck,  of  Albany,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis,  of  Newfield,  N.  J.,  were  elected  correspond- 
ing members. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  card : — 

London^  June  mh,  1877. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  demand  for  our  optical  and  other  scientific  in- 
struments in  America,  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been 
so  satisfactory  and  so  steadily  increasing,  that  we  have 
determined  to  open  a  branch  house  in  Philadelphia,  in 
order  more  fully  to  meet  the  advancing  demand,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley,  who  has  hitherto 
conducted  our  agency  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  James 
W.  Queen  &  Co. 

In  thus  connecting  ourselves  more  prominently  and  in- 
timately with  American  business,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  our  customers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  we  can 
do  in  the  superiority  of  our  workmanship,  and  the  mod- 
eration of  our  prices  :  two  points  essentially  and  equally 
necessary  for  success. 

To  our  branch  house  we  shall  forward  all  novelties  as 
soon  as  produced,  and  shall  keep  in  stock  thereat  a  full 
line  of  all  our  goods  and  specialties,  including  microscopes 
and  accessories,  with  every  description  of  preparations. 

Yours,  truly,  K.  &  J.  Beck. 

The  branch  house  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wamsley 
has  been  opened  at  921  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia. 


Gleanings. 


Safe  and  Rapid  Cure  for  Aneurism. — (British  Med. 
Journal^  Feb.  3,  1877). — Dr.  Horace  Dobell  submits  to 
surgeons  a  simple  suggestion  lor  the  cure  of  aneurism. 
It  is  to  stop  the  circulation  above  and  below  the  tumor, 
remove  the  fluid  contents  of  the  latter  by  aspiration,  and 
replace  them  by  an  injection  of  spermaceti  or  stearin. 
The  latter  are  insoluble  in  blood,  but  solid  at  its  tempera- 
ture ;  fluid  at  a  temperature  low  enough  to  allow  of  their 
being  safely  brought  into  contact  with  living  tissues,  and 
changes  from  liquid  to  solid  with  great  rapidity ;  and  are 
at  the  same  time  light,  innocuous,  and  unirritating.  Their 
rapid  solidification  removes  any  danger  of  active  or 
passive  clots  being  washed  away  when  the  blood  is 
allowed  again  to  flow,  while  the  time  for  the  operation 
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would  be  so  short,  that  no  harm  would  result  to  the  other 
tissues  on  account  of  the  arrested  circulation. — Detroit 
Med.  Journal 

Health  or  Cities. — The  public  health  of  the  following 
cities  was  not  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition  during 
March  as  it  was  in  February,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
death  rates;  the  inclement  weather  of  March  was  proba- 
bly one  important  factor  in  producing  an  increased 
mortality. 

In  New  York  the  deaths  were  mostly  caused  by  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  and  bronchitis;  diphtheria  and  croup  were 
more  fatal  than  in  Februar}^ ;  scarlatina  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished since  January. 

In  Philadelphia  the  chief  causes  of  death  were  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  croup,  ty- 
phoid fever,  scarlatina, — all  of  them  were  more  fatal  than 
in  February. 

In  Brooklyn  the  mortality  from  the  seven  chief  zymotic 
diseases,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  February.  Diphtlieria 
and  croup  have  increased  considerably.  Scarlatina  is  less.^ 
The  relative  order  of  prevalent  diseases  is  as  follows  :' 
phthisis,  diphtheria  (and  croup),  pneumonia,  scarlatina, 
and  bronchitis. 

In  Chicago,  scarlatina  heads  the  list,  but  is  declining. 

In  Boston,  scarlatina  remains  very  near  the  low  place  in 
the  list  which  it  reached  in  February. 

In  Providence  the  death-rate  for  the  month  was  only 
16.3  per  1000  of  population.  The  mortality  was  chiefly 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  Diphtheria  was 
also  more  fatal  than  in  February. 

In  Massachusetts  cities  other  than  Boston,  phthisis, 
diphtheria  (and  croup),  and  pneumonia  were  the  chief 
causes  of  death.  Scarlatina  has  subsided. — Boston  Med. 
Journal. 

Dilating  the  Cervix. — Dr  Lombe  Atthill,  in  his  address 
to  the  British  Medical  Association,  already  quoted  in  this 
journal,  condemns  the  very  common  operation  of  dilating 
the  uterine  canal  in  various  forms  of  disease.  He  re- 
commends the  following  rules  on  the  subject : 

1.  Never  to  dilate  the  cervix  uteri  for  the   cure  of  dys- 
menorrhea or  sterility  depending  on  a  narrow  cervical 
canal  or  conical  cervix. 
Vol-  VI.— 36 
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2.  Never  to  dilate  in  cases  in  "which  a  large  and  dense 
intra-mural  Hbroid  presses  on  or  partially  obliterates  the 
cervical  canal. 

3.  Never  to  use  metallic  dilators  of  any  kind,  but  to  choose 
for  the  purpose  either  sponge  or  sea-tangle  tents,  which 
expand  slowly  and  gradually. 

4.  Never  to  continue  the  process  of  dilation  for  more 
than -forty- eight  hours.  1  prefer,  in  a  few  cases  I  have 
met  with,  in  w^hich,  after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  the  cervix 
was  not  sufficiently  opened  to  suit  the  purpose  I  had  in 
view,  to  postpone  all  operative  interferencefor  some  weeks 
rather  than  risk  the  result  by  prolonging  the  dilating  pro- 
cess.—P(^.  Med,  Jour. 

The  Production  of  Albuminuria. — \n  an  article  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  King's  county, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  observes  that  the  diseases  which 
are  now  known  to  be  attended  by  albuminuria  are  so 
numerous,  and  pathologically  so  distinct,  that  we  are 
puzzled  in  the  endeavor  to  make  analogy  and  comparison 
^useful  in  testing  the  causative  influence  of  pregnancy.  It 
is  hard  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  conditions  under 
which  albuminuria  is  produced  by  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  on  one  hand,  and  by  diphtheria  on  the  other,  are 
identical,  or  even  similar.  That  scarlatinal  pbison,  and 
that  pregnancy  both  cause  albuminuria  is  proved ;  but 
that  both  cause  it  by  originating  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  disturbance  eludes  demonstration.  It  is  rather  a  ''  beg- 
ging of  the  question  "  to  assert  that  each  produce  changes 
in  the  blood,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  beyond  these 
wholly  indeterminable  changes  for  a  mode  of  causation. 
It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  each  disease  or  group  of 
diseases  (if  they  can  be  grouped  etiologically  or  otherwise) 
has  a  peculiar  power,  and  exerts  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  than 
it  is  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  one  essential  condi- 
tion to  which  all  equally  give  rise ;  that  is,  one  single  and 
immediate  cause  of  albuminuria. — Med.  and  Surg. 
JReporter, 

How  TO  Cook  Rice. — A  gentleman  writing  from  Japan 
to  the  American  Grocer  is  charmed  with  the  method  of 
cooking  rice  in  that  country.  He  says  :  "  Only  just  enough 
cold  water  is  poured  on  so  as  to  prevent  the  rice  from 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  has  a  close  fitting 
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cover,  and,  with  a  moderate  fire,  the  rice  is  steamed  rather 
than  boiled  until  it  is  nearly  done ;  then  the  cover  is 
taken  off,  the  surplus  steam  and  moisture  allowed  to  es- 
cape, and  the  rice  turns  out  a  mass  of  snow-white  kernels, 
each  separate  from  the  other,  and  as  much  superior  to  the 
usual  soggy  mass  we  usually  get  in  the  United  States  as  a 
fine  mealy  potato  is  superiof  to  the  watersoaked  article. 
I  have  seen  something  approaching  this  in  our  Southern 
States,  but  I  do  not  think  that  even  there  they  do  it  as^ 
skillfully  as  it  is  done  here,  and  in  the  Northern  States 
but  very  lew  persons  understandhow  to  cook  rice  properly. 
I  am  sure  that  if  cooked  as  it  is  here  the  consum[)tion  of 
this  wholesome  and  delicious  cereal  would  largely  increase 
in  America. — Fa.  Med.  Jour. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium  in  Scarlet  Fever, — Dr.  F.  B. 
Eisen  Bockius,  of  Chicago,  recommends  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  potassium  in  doses  of  one  to  five  grains,  repeated  every 
second  or  third  hour  during  the  first  day  and  night,  and 
every  third  or  fourth  hour  afterward.  As  a  local  applica- 
tion to  the  throat,  he  uses  the  following:  Acidi  carbolici, 
grs,  x-xx;  liquor  ferri  subsulph,  min.  x-xx ;  potassae 
chloratis,  3j ;  aquae  distil  3J.  M.  Sig.  Apply  with  a 
camel's  h^ir  pencil. 

A  Danger  to  be  Avoided.  —  A  physician  in  Canada 
ordered  Ilyd.  Chlor.  in  a  prescription,  which  was  an  un- 
pardonable blunder.  The  compounder  put  up  Corrosive 
Sublimate,  which  was  worse  than  a  blunder.  The  patient, 
a  lady,  had  a  narrow  escape,  her  life  being  saved  by 
vomiting  almost  immediately  on  swallowing  the  poison. 
Again  and  again,  while  writing  prescriptions  containing 
that  agent,  the  danger  of  such  an  error  has  presented  to 
our  mind.  The  rule  should  be  religiously  observed  never 
to  abbreviate  the  words,  but  always  to  write  in  full — 
Hydratis  chlorali.,  otherwise  to  put  it  in  plain  English, 

The  Blue  Glass  Bubble. — Of  all  the  countless  cures 
that  have  captivated  the  public  mind  from  the  beginning 
of  human  history,  no  one  ever  flashed  into  utter  darkness 
more  suddenly  than  the  blue  glass  furor.  But  yesterday 
every  new^spaper  was  full  of  it.  It  was  m  everybody's 
mouth.  In  all  directions  men  were  carrying  home  little 
window  sashes  with  blue  glass  panes.  The  parti-colored 
sashes  might  be  seen  in  situ  on  the  sunny  side  of  numerous 
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dwellings.  Merchants  were  importing  blue  glass,  and 
manufacturers  were  bending  their  energies  to  its  produc- 
tion. Its  powers  and  its  cures  were  marvelous.  But  to- 
day it  is  gone  from  sight, — almost  from  memory  too,  for 
the  invalids  whom  it  cured  smile  when  it  is  spoken  of,  and 
treat  it  as  a  half- forgotten  joke.  People  migld  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  blue  glass  bubble — but  they  ?/;^7Z  not. 
They  will  catch  up  the  next  phantasy  which  floats  by,  and 
they  will  surrender  to  it  their  judgment,  and  make  fools 
of  themselves  in  like  manner. — Pa.  Med.  Jour. 

The  Alcohol  Question. — The  municipal  authorities  of 
the  large  towns  in  Sweden,  and  first  in  Gottenberg,  gave 
the  whole  liquor  trade  into  the  hands  of  certain  societies 
composed  only  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  These 
societies  buy  wholesale  the  best— that  is  to  say  unadulte- 
rated— liquor,  and  are  in  every  way  responsible  for  its 
retail.  No  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  sold  except  by 
venders  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  who  follow  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  societies,  and  pay  the  latter  a 
certain  sum  annually  for  their  privilege.  The  regulations 
require  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  to  be  sold  any 
evening  after  ten  o'clock,  or  between  five  o'clock  Saturday 
evening  and  nine  Sunday  morning.  Great  care  is  also 
taken  to  have  food  and  such  unintoxicating  beverages  as 
Coffee  and  tea  placed  before  the  customers  wherever 
brandy  is  sold.  All  the  profits  accruing  to  the  societies 
which  have  control  of  the  liquor  trade,  are  devoted  to 
public  and  charitable  purposes  and  institutions. — Phila- 
delpMa  Medical  Times. 


I 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  the  Session  of  1877. 

The  Gommen cement  Exercises  of  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Session  of  187T  was  held  in  the  Gollege  Building,  on 
Geoi'ge  Street,  Thursday  evening,  June  21st,  commencing 
at  8  o'clock.  Notwithstanding  the  sultriness  of  the  weather, 
a  very  fair  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  present 
to  witness  the  metamorphosis  of  some  forty-six  gentlemen 
into  Doctors  of  Medicine,  licensed  to  practice  the  healing 
art. 
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The  Dean,  Prof.  Bramble,  announced  the  opening  of 
the  exercises  by  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  James  Y.  Boice, 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cincinnati. 

After  prayer,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  proceeded  to  confer  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  upon  the  gentlemen,  who,  having  been  in  atten- 
dance upon  the  lectures  of  the  College  just  closed,  and 
having  passed  a  successful  examination,  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty  to  the  Board  for  graduation.  Pre- 
vious to  handing  them  their  diplomas  the  Rev.  Doctor 
proceeded  to  address  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
in  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  expressing  the  hope  that 
they  would  keep  in  mind  the  high  position  of  the  profes- 
sion they  were  about  to  enter,  its  responsibilities,  etc.,  and 
that  they  would  never  fall  short  of  their  duties. 

The  degrees  having  been  conferred.  Prof.  M.  L.  Amick 
proceeded  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address,  on  the  part 
of  the  Faculty,  to  the  graduating  class.  We  will  print 
the  address  in  a  future  issue,  not  having  space  for  it  in 
the  present. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  valedictory  address,  G.  H, 
Picard,  A.  B.,  of  Illinois,  delivered  an  address  in  behalf 
of  the  graduating  class.  It  was  well  written,  and  elicited 
much  praise  from  all  those  who  heard  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  which  were  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  much  enjoyed  by  all,  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  J,  Y.  Boice. 

From  the  College  the  graduating  class,  faculty,  and 
friends  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Prof.  Bramble,  where 
they  were  all  entertained  very  sumptuously  with  straw- 
berries and  cream,  ice  cream,  cakes,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduating  class, 
titles  of  thesis,  and  states  were  residing : 

Black,  F.  I.... Ohio  Diphtheria. 

Baker,  J.  I Mich Infantile  Eclampsia. 

Balph,  J.   M Pennsyl-vania....^y}p\\o\d  Fever. 

Barlow,  C Illinois Pernicious  Fever. 

Barnum,  W.  E Indiana Conduction  of  Normal  Labor. 

Bobbitt,  J.  H... Indiana Gynaecology. 

BoGGS,  R.  T Ohio  Opium. 

Breeding,  S.  H Kentucky Diphtheria. 

BusCH,  P.  T .,.,,, -..Ohio Carbon  Oxygen  and  their  Com- 
pounds on  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Life. 
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Campbell,  D.  P ^V.  Hampshire....  Acnie  Tuberculosis. 

Carr,  Jas.  L Indiana Tubercle. 

Conner,  J.  C Indiana Blood  Letting. 

Cox,  A.  P Pennsyl'vania....T>'\\^\\\.\\tuvt.. 

Craig,  S.  A Pennsylvania  ...Scarlatina. 

Dryer,  J.  L.,  A.  B California Malarial   Causes. 

DwiGGiNs,  M.  F Ohio Pneumonitis. 

Gibbon,  H.  B Ohio Ergota. 

Hand,  W.   R ...Pennsyl'vania  ...Typhoid  Fever. 

Hewett,  J.  N Indiana.. Dysmenorrhea, 

Ikirt,  G.  P Ohio. Variola. 

Jenner,  a.  B Ohio  Opium. 

Judge,  J.  F Ohio 

Kallmerton,  F.  J Indiana Menstruation. 

Kinnman,  J.  W lonva Variola. 

Lea,   J.   D.. ....Ohio Cholera  Infantum; 

Lerch,  C.  a Ohio Diphtheria. 

LoRiNG,  D.  J Indiana Chlorosis. 

Mansbridge,  J.  W Ohio ...Intermittent  Fever. 

McCoRMACK,    W.  F Pennsyl'vania  ...Scarlet  Fever. 

McMannis,  a Ohio Typhoid  Fever. 

Metzler,   S.  N f^ww/yZo/flw/^  ....Typhoid  Fever. 

MiNNiCK,  Jno.  M Indiana Milk  Sickness. 

Morse,  jr.,  N.   C Kentucky Physiology    and    Pathology    of 

Animal  Heat  with  Treatment 
of  Abnormal  Temperature. 

Oder,  E.  E Ohio  Sleep. 

PiCARD,  G.  H.,   A.  B Illinois Chemism. 

Priest,  S.  C Ohie Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

Rogers,  R.  A Ohio Intermittent  Fever. 

Savage,  T.  J Ohio Epidemic  Cholera. 

Sellers,  J.  L Texas Typhoid  Fever. 

Silvey,  J.  H West  F/>§-/«;«... Scarlatina. 

Stewart,  C.  H Kentucky, Pneumonia. 

SwiG^  RT,  I.  R Pennsy I'vania  ....Anziomy. 

Stuntz,  C.  R Ohio 

Tharp,  F.  D Indiana Auscultation. 

Wallace,  Hugh Ohio Habitual  Constipation. 

West,  G.  B Ohio ...Puerperal  Eclampsia. 

As  a  matter  of  some  interest  we  append  a  list  of  the 
questions  submitted  by  a  number  of  the  chairs  on  final 
examination  to  each  member  of  the  graduating  class. 

Questions  by  Chair  of  Surgery,  Prof.  D.  D.  Bramble,  M.  D. 

1.  Describe  Colles'  fracture,  how  produced ;  give  treat- 

ment. 

2.  Give   causes  producing  fractures  of  shaft   of  femur; 

symptoms  and  treatment. 

3.  Name  regular  dislocations  of  hip  ;  symptoms  of  each; 

means  of  reduction ;   also  describe  W.  W.  Eeed's 
method  of  reduction. 
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4.  What  is  hydrocele  ?  Give  varieties,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment— palliative  and  radical. 

5  What  is  complete  retention  of  urine?  Causes,  treat- 
ment. 

6.  What  is  a  wound  ?     How  classified  by  surgeons  ?     How 

do  they  heal  ?     What  are  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment? 

7.  Name  varieties  of  hemorrhage ;   how  recognize  each 

variety?     Means   of  arresting   hemorrhage;    what 
agents  would  you  particularly  rely  upon  ? 

8.  What  is  blenorrhagia,  and  what  blenorrhea?     Causes 

and  treatment  of  each ;  are  they  local  or  constitu- 
tional affections  ? 

9.  What  is  hernia?     How  distinguish  femoral  from  in- 

guinal ?     Symptoms  and  treatment  of  strangulated 
hernia. 

10.  Define  amputation.     Name  methods. 


Questions  by  Chair  of  Diseases  oi  Women,  Prof.  A.  J.  Miles,  M.  D. 

L     Give  the  clinical  history  of  a  case  of  acute  vaginitis. 
2.     Give   the   pathology    of  areolar  hyperplasia   of  the 

uterus. 
S.     Give  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  inversion  of  the 

uterus. 

4.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  chronic  cervical 

endometritis, 

5.  Give  the  clinical  history  of  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 

cervix  uteri. 

DISEASES   OF    CHILDREN- 

6.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  pertussis. 

7.  What  is  acquired  hydrocephalus  ?     Give  the  causes  and 

diagnosis. 

8.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  simple  meningitis. 

9.  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  pseudo-membra- 

nous laryngitis. 

10.  Differentiate  between  cholera  infantum  and  entero- 

colitis in  infants. 


Questions  by  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics,  Prof.  J.  Tru«h,  M.  D, 

1-  Give  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pregnancy  usually 
present  at  eighteen  and  at  twenty -eight  weeks  of 
gestation. 
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2.  What  constitutes  normal  labor? 

3.  Give  the  management  of  normal  labors,  with  the  sev- 

eral normal  presentations. 

4.  Give  the  normal  mechanism  of  labor,  with  vertex  and 

face  presentations. 
6.     Define  the  indications  for  the  employment  of  the  ob- 
stetrical forceps  in  parturition. 

6.  Give  the    trec^tment  of  hemorrhage  in  two   cases   of 

abortion  with  retained  placenta,  the  abortion  taking 
place  respectively  at  twelve  and  at  twenty-four 
weeks  gestation. 

7.  Name  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  rupture 

of  the  uterus  in  labor. 

8.  What  conditiouvs  are  liable  to  occasion  morbid  retention 

of  the  placenta  in  labor  at  term  ? 

9.  Give  the  managment  of  such  morbidly  retained  pla- 

centa in  labor  at  term. 

10.  How  would  you  treat  the  several  forms  ofpost-partum 

hemorrhage  ? 


Questions  by  Chair  of  Anatomy,  Prof.  M.  L.  Amick,  M.  D. 

1.  What  is  a  cell? 

2.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  a  long  bone. 

3.  Describe  the  coverings  of  the  stomach. 

4.  Locate  and  describe  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

5.  Give  the  coverings,  and  describe  the  difference  between 

inguinal  and  femoral  hernia. 

6.  Name  the  splandinic  cavities. 

7.  Describe  the  simplest  form  of  a  nervous  system. 

8.  Describe  the  coverings  of  the  brain. 

9.  Name  the  structures  passing  around  the  inner  malle- 

olus. 

10.  Name   origin,  and  give  the  foramen   of  exit  of  the 

twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves. 


Questions  by  Chair  of  Physiology,  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Rothacker,  M.  D. 

1.  In  what  fluids  of  the  body  is  urea  found  ?    In  what 

portion  of  the  economy  is  it  mainly  formed  ?     How 
much  is  excreted  in  twenty -four  hours. 

2.  What  is  the  normal  tem^perature  in  man  ?     How  is  this 

temperature  maintained  against  excessive  heat  ? 
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3.  Give  the  mechanism  of  the  opening  and  closure  of  the 

glottis. 

4.  What  influence  has  respiration  on  the  flow  of  blood  in 

the  arteries  and  veins,  and  in  the  flow  of  lymph  in 
the  ]ymi)h  channels  ? 

5.  Is  albuminose  a  solid  or  liquid  ?     In  what  does  it  differ 

from  albumen? 

6.  Draw  a  normaj  sphygmographic  trace,  and  name  its 

various  divisions. 

7.  What  causes  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  ?     In  what 

does  the  first  sound  differ  from  the  second  sound  ? 

8.  By  what  portion  of  the  cord  is  sensation   conducted  to 

the  brain  ? 

9.  What   effects  follow  the  division  of  the  fifth   nerve 

anterior  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion  ? 

10.  What  is  a  vaso-motor  nerve  ?     What  follows  section  of 

the  vaso-motor  nerves  iil  any  part  of  the  body  ? 


Questions  by  Chair  of  Prlncipies  and  Practice  of  Medicine,    Prof.  J.    A. 
Thacker,  M.  D. 

1.  Define  fever. 

2.  What  are  zymotic  diseases  ? 

3.  What  are  the  stages  of  pneumonia  ? 

4.  What  are  the  physical  signs  of  the  second  stage  of 

pneumonia  ? 

5.  What  are  the  physical  signs  of  the  second  stage  of 

pleurisy  ? 

6.  What   are  the  GharaGteristio  symptoms    of    typhoid 

fever  'i 

I.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  range  of  temj^erature  during 

the  onset  of  typhoid  fever? 

8.  Distinguish   between   cerebral   vomiting   and  gastric 

vomiting. 

9.  Mention  some  of  the  points  of  distinction  int  cerebral 

inflammation  and  meningeal  inflammation. 

10.  How  does  nature  compensate  for  changes  in  the  valves 

of  the  heart  producing  obstruction   in  the  flow  of 
blood  ? 

II.  What  diseases  are  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  usually 

secondary  to  ? 
12.  Define  aphasia. 
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Q^jestions  by  Chair  of  Pathology,  Prof.  Charles  Reed,  M.  D. 

1.  What  is  pathology  ? 

2.  Give  the  classes  of  modified  nutrition. 

3.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  cells  respectively  in  in- 

filtration, degeneration,  atrophy,  and  hypertrojjhy. 

4.  What  is  hyperplasia  ? 

5.  Define  the  term  "  malignant,"  and  give  the  conditions 

of  new  growths  that  determine  tl>e  degree  of  their 
malignancy. 

6.  Describe  gangrene ;  name  its  forms,  and  give  the  con- 

ditions upon  which  each  form  depends. 
7-     Define  necrosis. 

8.  Define   inflammation,   describing  consecutively  each 

stage,  from  its  incipiency  to  its  termination. 

9.  Define  suppuration. 

10.  Describe  an  abscess,  and  give  the  mode  of  its  forma- 

tion. 
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Tne  Cure  of  Rupture,  Reducible  and  Irreducible  ;  also  op 
Varicocele  and  Hydrocele,   by   New  Methods.     By 
George  Heaton,  M.  D.,  Member  Mass.  Med.  Society; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Chirurgical  Society  of  London, 
etc.     Arranged  and  edited  by  J.   Henry  Davenport, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     Boston:   H.  O.  Houi^hton  &  Co.     Cin- 
cinnati: R.  Clarke  &  Co.     12  mo.  pp.  195.     187T. 
The  work  contains  six  chapters  besides  an   appendix. 
There  are  treated  Abdominal  Hernia ;   Radical  Cure  of  Re- 
ducible Hernia;   Irreducible  Hernia;  Varicocele;   Hydro- 
cele; Permanent  Cures. 

The  author  lays  it  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  all 
operations  for  the  cure  of  hernia,  that  any  inflammation 
except  of  the  mildest  grade  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
If  the  sufgeon,  he  says,  cannot  operate  without  producing 
the  four  cardinal  principles  of  inflammation  described  by 
Oelsus,  VIZ.,  heat,  pain,  redness  and  swelling,  he  had  much 
better  let  his  patient  alone,  and  not  do  harm,  for  such  a 
result  cannot  do  good. 

His  mode  of  producing  a  radical  cure  is  what  he  terms 
tJie  method  of  tendinous  irritateon.  He  describes  two  of 
them,  by  either  of  which  he  claims  it  is  possible  to  efi*ect 
a  cure,  and  lie  uses  them  indifferently. 
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We  have  no  doubt  the  surgeon  will  obtain  from  the 
work  many  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
hernia.  The  affection  is  a  very  common  one,  and  is  at- 
tended with  no  little  danger.  Any  contributions  to  the 
knowledgment  of  its  management,  and  especially  to  the 
means  of  effecting  a  cure,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  received 
with  favor. 


Transactions  of  the   American   Gynecological   Society. 
Volume  1,  for  the  year  1876.     Boston  :   H.  O.  Hough- 
ton &  Co.     Cincinnati :  E.  Clarke  &  Co.     8  vo.  pp.  387. 
1877 
By  all  gynecologists  and  physicians  generally  this  vol- 
ume will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  medical 
literature.     It  contains  quite  a  number  of  lengthy  and 
highly  important  papers  by  the  most  eminent  specialists 
of  this  country  and  Europe  in  diseases  of  females.     Among 
the  contributors  we  find  the  names  of  Robert  Barnes,  J. 
Matthew  Duncan,  T.   Gaillard  Thomas,   Wm.  H.  Byford, 
Rob't  Battey,  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  Fordyce  Barker,  T.  A.  Em- 
met, J.  E.  Chadwick,  T.  Parvin,  Lawson  Tait. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  to  give  the  titles  of  the  papers , 
read,  much  less  any  outline  of  them.  We  can  assure  our 
subscribers  that  if  they  purchase  the  work  they  will  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  library,  one  which  they  will 
frequently  have  occasion  to  consult.  The  authors  of  the 
papers  treat  their  subjects  much  more  fully  than  they  could 
be  treated  in  a  text-book,  and  briijg  them  abreast  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  day,  setting  forth,  of  course,  the 
results  of  their  own  experiences  and  study. 


Notes  on  the  Epidemiology  of  Ohio.  By  Thomas  C.  Minor^ 
M.  D.  Cincinnati :  8  vo.  pp.  103. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting  pamphlet 
by  our  fellow  townsman,  Dr.  T.  C.  Minor.  It  includes  a 
short  study  of  the  topography,  jand  population,  geology, 
hydrography,  altitude,  and  climatology  of  the  various 
counties  in  the  state,  together  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
local  causes  that  seem  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  zymotici.  The  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  zymotic  diseases  of  Ohio;  mortality  statistics 
of  1850,  1860,  1870,  as  evidenced  by  the  U.-S.  census,  are 
set  forth ;  mortality  statistics  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and 
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Toledo,  for  the  years  1872-3-4-5-6  ;  historical  notes  on  the 
past  epidemics  of  the  state,  etc.,  etc.,  are  given. 

The  work  is  quite  an  important  one,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  for  many 
years.  It  undoubtedly  cost  the  Doctor  a  large  amount  of 
patient  study  and  research.  It  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  Lancet  and  Observer^  having  been  continued  through 
quite  a  number  of  issues  of  that  journal. 

The  Question  of  Kest  fok  Women  During  Menstruation. 
By  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Woman's  Hospital,  New  York.  The 
Boylston  Prize  Essay  of  Harvard  University  for  1876. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  232.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 
The  learned  and  cultured  lady,  who  is  the  author  of 
this  work,  in  treating  the  subject,  "Do  Women  Require 
Mental  and  Bodily  Rest  During  Menstruation?"  discusses 
many  topics  of  the  highest  interest  to  physicians.  In  her 
case  a  strong,  active  and  cultivated  mind  has  been  most 
assiduously  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  sexual  organs  of  her  sex,  with  the  result 
of  widely  extending  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  paving 
the  way  for  a,  more  intelligent  treatment  of  diseases  of 
women,  as  well  as  preventing  them.  We  have  not  space 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  work,  nor  could  we  do  it  justice 
should  we  endeavor  to  do  so.  We  hope  that  each  one  of 
our  readers  will  secure  a  copy,  and  read  and  study  it.  We 
will  make  a  single  extract  from  page  228 :  "  Among  all 
the  facts  w^e  have  examined,  there  is  but  one  group  that 
might  seem  to  justify  the  theory,  that  mental  rest  was 
imperative  for  women  in  menstruation,  whatever  might 
be  the  case  with  physical.  We  have  seen  that  alterations 
of  pressure  exerted  in  the  brain,  by  varying  degrees  of 
vascular  tension,  may  cause  the  most  extraordinary  altera- 
tions in  its  functional  activity  and  capacity  for  function; 
and  ^  cardinal  point  in  th^s  essay  has  been  the  attempt  to 
show  that  in  women  exist  certain  fixed  alterations  of  vas- 
cular tension,  over  and  above  those  common  to  the 
physiological  processes  of  the  two  sexes.  But ;  1st.  These 
alterations  succeed  each  other  so  gradually,  that  the 
brain  receives  no  shock  from  them.  2d.  The  rise  in  ten- 
sion, which  priBsumably  should  affect  the  brain,  does  not 
occur  during  the   menstrual   hemorrhage,   which   is   the 
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single  period  covered  by  the  cpestion  of  the  Committee. 
3d.  Granted  that  the  brain  is  stimuhated  by  increased  vas- 
cular tension,  it  is  certain  that  where  any  habit  of  suscep- 
tibility has  once  been  established,  it  counts  in  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  organ.  4th.  The  reactions  of  the  brain  to. 
alterations  of  blood  pressure  are  proportionate  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  degree  of  resistance  of  its  own  tissues. 
Our  statistics  show  that  53  per  cent,  out  of  263  women 
interrogated  at  hazard  exhibited  such  a  degree  of  resistance 
in  their  nerve  tissues  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  with  im- 
punity the  increased  vascular  tension  of  the  pre-menstrual 
week.  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  the  reverse 
holds  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  though  by  no  means  in 
the  46  per  cent,  of  our  tables.  It  is  when  the  nutrition, 
and  hence  the  vital  resistance  of  the  nerve  centres  has 
been  diminished,  that  the  rise  in  tension  irritates  nerve 
elements ;  and  all  degrees  of  nervous  erethism  may  be 
produced,  from  ill  temper  to  insanity." 


Editorial. 


The  Association  of  A^ierican  Medical  Colleges. — ^We 
are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  giving  a  history  of  this 
organization  ;  also  its  constitution,  by-laws,  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  list  of  members. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  ostensibly  the  advanceinent 
of  medical  education  ;  yet  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  the  third  article,  of  the  '•'-  articles  of 
confederation,"  are  of  no  higher  standard  than  those  that 
have  been  in  force  with  all  respectable  schools  of  medi- 
cine for  many  years.  In  fact,  they  are  precisely  the  same, 
except  that  in  the  third  clause  it  is  enacted  that,  "  No  two 
consecutive  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  held  as  satisfy- 
ing the  above  requirements  (two  courses  of  lectures), 
unless  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  course 
and  the  end  of  the  second  course  is  greater  than  fifteen 
months." 

Colleges,  which  are  members  of  the  Association,  are  not 
permitted  to  hold  but  one  graduating  term  a  year.  The 
Ciyicinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  in  its 
Annual  Announcement  of  1876-77,  has  the  following  to 
say  in  regard  to  holding  two  terms  yearly : 
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•'  Holding  two  terms  of  Lectures  a  year  scarcely  needs 
explanation,  as  the  reason  of  it  will  suggest  itself  to  tlie 
mind  of  any  intelligent  physician.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  having  instituted  the  experi- 
ment several  years  ago,  are  encouraged  to  continue  the 
practice,  finding  it  to  be  quite  advantageous  to  students. 
Many  students  can  attend  a  spring  and  summer  course  of 
lectures  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  a  fall  and 
winter  term,  and  vice  versa.  Besides,  the  classes  are 
made  smaller  by  the  division,  and  more  attention  is  thus 
enabled  to  be  given  to  individual  students.  Not  a  few 
physicians  have  experienced  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
instruction  in  an  overcrowded  lecture  room.  Futhermore, 
the  College  has  learned,  by  its  experience  in  holding  two 
sessions  a  year,  that  many  students  are  induced  to  attend 
three  terms  who  would  otherwise  attend  but  two.  Not  a 
few  students,  having  finished  the  required  attendance 
upon  two  sessions  of  lectures  at  the  close  of  a  fall  and 
winter  term,  postpone  offering  themselves  for  graduation 
until  after  attendance  upon  the  following  spring  and 
summer  term,  as  they  are  only  charged  a  matriculation 
fee  for  their  attendance  upon  it;  and  the  same  as  regards 
the  spring  and  summer  course — graduation  is  often  de- 
ferred until  attendance  upon  the  following  fall  and  winter 
session.  Students  will  be  induced  to  attend  a  third  term, 
in  addition  to  the  three  years'  course  of  study  under  a 
preceptor,  before  offering  themselves  for  graduation  by 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  doing  so,  and  not  delay- 
ing their  graduation  but  five  or  six  months,  when  in  order 
to  attend  a  third  term,  their  graduation  would  be  delayed, 
another  year,  they  would  decline  to  do  so." 

While  a  number  of  respectable  schools  have  joined  the 
Association,  which  embraces  considerably  less  than  half 
of  all  the  colleges,  we  do  not  find  among  the  names  of 
those  who  have  signed  the  constitution  and  become  mem- 
bers of  what  is  termed  the  permanent  organization,  as 
entered  upon  at  the  late  meeting  at  Chicago,  the  names 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College, 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical-  College,  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and  a  number  of  others  of  high  standing.  But 
there  are  enrolled  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  Medical 
College  of  Fort   Wayne,   Woman's    Medical  College   of 
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Chicago,  Kansas  City  College  of  Pysicians  and  Surgeons, 
Starling  Medical  College,  Detroit  Medical  College,  Dr. 
Gaillard's  Louisville  Medical  College,  of  Louisville, 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  University  of  Vermont,  etc. 
—23  in  all. 

At  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  June,  1876,  a 
delegate  represented  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
that  institution  did  not  become  a  member  at  the  final 
organization. 

The  Woman's  Hospital  IN  1874. — A  reply  to  a  printed 
circular  of  Drs.  E.  R.  Peaslee,  T.  A.  Emmet,  andT.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  addressed  "^^  To  the  Medical  Profession."  "  May 
5th,  1877."  By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.,  Founder  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  formerly 
Surgeon  to  the  same. 

"  Doctor's  quarrels,  in  whatever  form,  are  always  a 
disgrace  to  the  profession ;  and  when  they  take  the  shai)e 
of  cards  and  pamphlets  they  become  a  lasting  shame." 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  as  is  well  known,  founded  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  New  York.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  arduous  labor  in  that  direction,  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  wealthy,  obtaining  money  from  state  and 
municipal  government,  that  hospital  w^ould  not  have  had 
an  existence.  He  obtained  its  charter,  procured  its  site, 
created  its  Board  of  Governors,  its  Board  of  Lady  Man- 
agers, and  its  Medical  Board.  Yet  he  was  obliged  t©  leave 
his  hospital  through  the  machinations  of  the  very  medical 
men  he  brought  in  to  share  the  honors  of  his  labor.  These 
professional  associates  were  not  only  "  invincible "  in 
urging  him  on  to  assert  their  professional  claims,  and  "  in- 
visible" in  the  hour,  of  conflict,  but  after  the  conflict  they 
treacherously  wrested  from  him  the  fruits  of  his  long  and 
arduous  labors. 

It  is  astonishing  the  baseness  to  which  men  will  conde- 
scend of  whom  we  would  have  expected  better  things. 
But  so  it  is.  .The  human  heart  seems  to  be  naturally  de- 
praved, and  it  seems  as  natural  to  commit  sin  as  it  is  for 
the  sjjarks  to  fly  upward.  Education,  culture,  and  position 
fail  oftentimes  to  bring  about  that  upright,  honorable 
course  of  conduct  that  one  would  expect.  Not  only  has 
this  been  the  case  in  New  York,  but  in  other  cities.  In 
Cincinnati  we  have  known  strenuous  eff'orts  to  be  made 
to  rob  men  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  of  years;  and  this, 
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too,  by  individuals  who  Jiad  heen  made  by  those  whom 
they  souglit  to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  results  of  their  toil. 

In  November,  1874,  Dr.  Sims  was  expelled,  or  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  Woman's  Hospital.  Drs.  E.  R.  Peaslee,  T.  A. 
Emmet  and  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  were  his  colleagues  on 
this  Board.  While  pretending  to  be  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters in  a  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  which  he  had  brought  into  existence,  as 
well  as  being  their  creator  as  a  Medical  Board,  they  were 
secretly  opposing  him,  urging  the  Governors  to  accept  his 
resignation  which  he  had  unadvisedly  tendered,  insisting 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Hospital  was  to 
get  him  out  of  it,  as  he  was  a  reckless  operator,  and  was 
injuring  the  reputation  of  the  Hospital. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  at  10.30  a.  m.;  Dr.  Sims  was  to  sail 
for  Europe.  At  a  quarter  to  seven  on  the  previous  even- 
ing he  received  by  mail  a  printed  circular  signed  by  Drs. 
Peaslee,  Emmet  and  Thomas,  giving  a  pretended  account 
ot  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Board, 
highly  injurious  to  him,  and  exculpating  themselves  from 
all  blame.  This  attack  upon  him  was  postponed  until  just 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  when  they  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  tarry  and  expose  them..  But  they 
were  mistaken.  Says  Dr.  Sims,  ^'  It  did  nbt  require  a 
second's  thought  for  me  to  determine  what  to  do.  Disap- 
pointments and  the  loss  of  time  and  money  are  as  naught 
compared  with  honor.  And  I  have  remained  over  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  myself."  And  the  result  is  the 
pamphlet  which  we  have  before  us,  the  title  of  which 
heads  this  article. 

As  Dr.  Sims  very  properly  states — '^  doctors'  quarrels,  in 
whatever  form,  are  always  a  disgrace  to  the  profession; 
and  when  they  take  the  shape  of  cards  and  pamphlets 
they  become  a  lasting  disgrace."  But  when  one  is  made 
the  victim  of  treachery,  and  hunted  down  by  slanderous 
circulars,  resort  must  be  had  to  means  of  uncovering  and 
exposing  those  who  would  secretly  stab  him.  Dr.  Sims 
has  done  this,  and  done  it  well.  He  has  taught  his  as- 
sailants a  lesson  which  we  hope  they  wdll  take  to  heart, 
and  let  it  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  dishonorable 
conduct,  sooner  or  later,  will  redound  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  practice  it. 
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Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Cincinnati- 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  June  21st,  1877. 

By  Prof.  M.  L.  Amick,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class^ — For  sixteen  weeks  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
directing  your  attention  to  that  most  beautiful  hymn 
which  man  can  chant  in  honor  of  his  Creator — Anatomy. 
That  marvelous  organization,  the  science  of  which,  of  all 
others,  excites  the  greatest  curiosity. 

If  the  mineralogist  and  the  botanist  are  so  eager, — the- 
one  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  stone,  the  other  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  a  flower ;  if  the  love  of  their  par- 
ticular science  induces  them  to  hazard  their  lives  in 
dangerous  voyages,  in  order  to  enrich  it  with  a  new  species,, 
what  ought  to  be  our  ardor  in  pursuing  the  study  of  man, 
that  masterpiece  of  creation,  where  w^sdon  and  intelligence 
are  combined  ? 

Leaving  the  cold  clammy  body  buried  in  a  sleep,  wear- 
ing death's  perfect  semblance,  we  turn  to  '^  man,  a  living 
temple."  Plato  called  man  a  two-legged  animal  without 
feathers,  and  hence  it  was  natural  for  Socrates  to  bring  a 
cock,  despoiled  of  all  his  feathers,  into  Plato's  school,  ex- 
claiming, "  Behold  the  man  of  Plato." 

Dr.  Franklin  calls  him  a  "  tool-making  animal ; "   Dr. 
Walker,    a    "cultivating    animal;"    Haylet,    a  "poetic 
animal."     He  has  been  described  as    a    "  laughing  ani- 
mal," a  "  cooking  animal."     A  traveled  Frenchman,  being 
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asked  to  name  one  characteristic  of  all  the  nations  he  had 
visited,  replied,  "  lazy."  Southey  says  man  is  a  '^  dupe- 
able animal."  Quacks  in  medicine,  quacks  in  religion, 
and  quacks  in  politics  know  this,  and  act  upon  that  know- 
ledge. Tailors  and  dry  goods  merchants,  barbers  and 
hair  dressers,  as  a  "dressing  animal; "  and  the  stripes  offl 
all  shades,  the  silks  and  satins,  embroideries  and  flounces,  ■ 
feathers  and  puffs,  Princesse  &  Breton  costumes,  which 
are  all  the  style  now  seem  to  verify. 

"Know  then,  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

The  study  of  man  is  not  necessarily  the  study  of  anat 
omy  alone.  Man  is  made  manifest  in  history,  philology, 
literature,  art,  politics,  ethics  and  theology.  Man  is  no 
inorganic  machine — he  is  no  Spectre  of  Brocken.  He  is  a 
living  temple,  with  a  history  which  no  runic  legend,  no 
Babylonish  arrow-head,  no  Moabite  stone,  no  Aladdin  can 
cope. 

)  Amid  all  the  grand  and  wonderful  creations  of  God, 
which  astonish  and  enrapture  the  mind  with  their  glory 
and  grandeur,  the  creation  of  the  human  soul,  pure  and 
holy,  rises  in  sublimity  above  them  all.  It  was  the  breath- 
ing mto  man  a  living,  conscious,  intelligent  soul  that 
stamped  him  the  master  work  of  God.  It  was  this  high 
and  royal  birthright  that  gave  him  dominion  over  all  the 
creatures  of  the  world,  for  he  walked  the  earth  in  the 
image  of  his  creator.  And  it  is  the  mind — the  soul  that 
makes  man  great  now.  Prompted  by  his  genius  within, 
he  performs  acts,  and  rears  works,  which  may  well  as- 
tonish and  enrapture  with  their  beauty  and  magnificence 
while  we  gaze  upon  them. 

/But  the  works  of  man,  grand  and  wonderful  as  they 
may  be,  do  not,  for  a  moment,  equal  the  mind  that  con- 
ceived them.  The  beautiful  statues  that  we  observed  at 
our  Centennial  Exposition,  standing  life-like  before  us, 
and  almost  breathing,  are  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  mind  of  the  sculj^tors  that  saw  those  statues 
in  the  rough  block  of  marbles  before  the  hand  of  genius 
chiseled  them  out.  Which  is  the  greatest,  the  grand  old 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  or  the  man  who  painted  it ; 
Murillo,  or  his  paintings  ;  Rispah,  defending  her  sons'  dead 
bodies,  or  the  mind  that  conceived  and  boldly  placed  them 
on  canvas;  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  the  electric  wire 
which  carries  our  thoughts  around  the  earth  with  the  speed 
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of  lightning,  or  the  man  who  conceived  the  wondrous 
idea;  which  should  receive  the  greatest  praise,  the  chlo 
Toform  that  produces  the  calm  quiet  sleep  while  the 
surgeon's  knife  severes  the  marrow  and  the  bone,  or  the 
mind  that  wrought  the  idea  from  obscurity,  and  placed  it 
in  our  hands.  The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and 
griefs  are  alike  left  behind  us. 

"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow. 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

Which  is  the  most  wonderful,  yonder  world  whirling 
through  space,  the  telescope  that  brings  it  near  to  us,  or 
the  man  who  made  the  telescope,  which  enabled  him  to 
discover  the  planet,  and  whose  genius  measures  its  distance 
from  the  earth.  He  gra3ps  the  idea,  and  behold  there 
issues  forth  a  Corliss  engine — a  statue  of  libert}^,  a  beau- 
tiful fountain.  He  dwells  among  the  stars  like  a  God.  He 
weighs  the  mountains,  takes  up  the  isles  as  little  things, 
penetrates  the  rocky  laminal  of  the  earth,  and  reads  the 
history  thereof.  He  catches  the  light  and  unfolds  it  into 
pectre  of  beauty,  finding  in  each  one  of  its  glowing  b^rs 
some  secret  of  Nature's  hidden  magic.  We  may  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man  when  we  contemplate 
the  power  and  nature  of  the  soul,  whose  witnesses  are 
the  infinite  and  eternal.  It  soars  to  immensity,  it  travels 
back  to  an  eternity  passed,  or  anticipates  an  eternity  to 
come.  It  glows  with  love  or  burns  with  lofty  passion. 
Its  spiritual  history  is  the  romance  of  creation  before 
which  the  story  of  land  or  sea,  of  monsters  or  earthquakes 
grows  time ;  and  even  in  thought  it  stands  in  ashes  of 
a  cindered  world  exultant  in  a  destiny  that  has  just 
begun  when  worlds  have  ceased  to  be. 

It  is  grander  than  the  mountain,  richer  than  the  mine, 
brighter  than  the  jewel,  and  more  glorious  when  conse- 
crated to  its  true  end,  than  all  the  array  of  suns  and  stars. 
It  is  the  crown  of  creative  might,  it  is  the  jewel  in  the 
ring  of  the  universe,  it  is  the  picture  for  which  the 
wealth  of  Croesus,  the  power  of  the  C^sars,  and  the 
splendor  of  empires  can  furnish  no  fitting  fi-ame.  Yet 
with  all  these  it  seems  like  a  jet  set  in  clay.  This  ''  liv- 
ing temple, ''  so  dignified  in  its  nature. — so  enlarged  in 
its  desires, — so  lofty  in  its  asj)irations, — and  so  endless 
in  its  existence, — has  been  placed  in  the  body  of  man; 

I  and    this    body,    so  wonderfully  framed,  is  mysteriously 
united  to  the  soul,  so  as  to  become  the  instrument  througlfi 
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which  the  soul  gains  knowledge  of  an  outside  worh 
And  the  sympathy  is  so  great  between  the  body  and  th< 
soul  that  what  aflects  one  aflects  the  other. 

The  body  tights  continually  against  that  which  is  in- 
jurious to  its  health.  There  are  things  which  the  stomach 
will  not  tolerate  for  a  moment,  but  with  violent  and 
indignant  wretchings  casts  them  forth.  So,  too,  the  wind- 
X)ipe,  if  the  least  particle  of  food  enters  it,  with  instant 
struggle  and  throe  it  rejects  the  intruder. 

When  we  consider  the  wonderful  anatomy  of  man's 
body,  and  the  constitution  of  the  soul,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  God  designed  him  for  his  special  service,  to  reflect 
his  glory  and  image,  to  be  a  "  living  temple  "  in  which 
the  spirit  of  God  might  dwell ;  and  when  man  came  from 
under  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  perfect  in  his  spiritual 
and  physical  nature,  he  was  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
term  a  ''living  temjDle,"  in  which  God  dwelt ;  and  even 
since  the  fall,  since  sin  has  polluted  and  desecrated  this 
temple,  there  is  that  about  the  soul  which  still'  shows 
that  it  was  designed  for  a  noble  use,  for  a  high  and 
better  service.  Like  an  ancient  temple,  which,  though  in 
ruins,  has  something  of  its  former  grandeur  and  greatness 
clinging  to  its  mouldering  walls.  Though  in  ruins  yet  its 
restlessness,  anxiety,  unhappiness  and  seeming  bondage, 
mark  a  consciousness  of  its  once  high  origin  and  better 
nature. 

A  bird  taken  from  its  native  forest  and  imprisoned  will, 
pine  in  its  cage  even  though  it  be  a  gilded  one.  A  freeman 
enslaved  will  feel  degraded  though  bound  with  fetters  of 
gold.  So,  too,  the  noble  soul  of  man,  bound  down  by  the 
degrading  and  enslaving  appetites  of  a  corrupt  and  mor- 
tal body,  cannot  but  be  restless  under  this  prostitution  of 
nature,  which  partakes  of  that  of  angels.  In  this  temple 
we  see  a  desire  for  pure  and  unmixed  truth. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  everybody  tells  the  truth, 
for  equivocation,  prevarication,  and  falsehood  seem  to  be 
characteristic  of  man;  cheating  and  lying  are  too  nat- 
ural with  fallen  human  nature.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  disposition  in  man  to  deal  largely  in  superlatives  ;  an 
extravagant  manner  of  expression  which  smacks  largely 
of  falsehood.  You  will  sometimes  hear  a  young  lady  sa}^, 
"  Thought  in  my  soul  I  should  have  died,  the  sermon  was 
so  long."  She  thought  no  such  thing,  or  she  would 
have   wanted   the    sermon   longer.     "  It   blows  suddenly 
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cold  "  you  will  hear  a  man  say,  "  I  like   to  have  Irozen  to 
death,"  when  he  had  no  idea  of  freezing  to  death. 

On  decoration  day  a  young  lady  suddenly  opened  a 
door  to  run  and  get  into  a  street  car.  A  shoe  black  was 
sitting  on  the  stone  step.  ^'  Dear  me,"  said  she,  looking  at 
the  boy,  '^  you  like  to  have  frightened  me  to  death."  1 
looked  at  her  but  discovered  no  sign  whatever  of  death — 
but  I  did  of  ill  nature  and  paint. 

A  few  days  ago   a  young  lady,  getting   out    of   an  Elm 
street  car,  stumbled  a  little.     ''Mercy  on  me,"    she  said, 
^'  I  came   very   near  breaking  my  neck,"    and  yet  as  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  sauntered  up  the  street  shaking 
*ier  tilter,  her  neck  seemed  to  me  as  good  as  new.     How 
lany  "  like  to  kill  themselves  laughing,"   and  "  thought 
ley  would  certainly  melt,  it  was   so   hot,"    when  they 
lad  no  thought  of  melting.     A  cross    mother  said    "  She 
jertainly  would  go   crazy  if  the  children  did'nt  make  less 
loise."     She  had  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  a  few  years 
jooner. 
But  after  all  there    is   a  desire  in  the  human  heart  for 
•uth.     There  is  somethii^g   even   in   the  heart  of  a  liar 
hat  prompts  him  to  desire  and  expect  the  truth  from  you. 
Te  may  be  false  and  unprincipled  himself,  and  yet  in   his 
keart  is  a  desire  for  unmixed   truth :   It  is  the  desire  to 
•rive  at  truth  that  prompts  the  researches  of  the  historian, 
le  calculation  of  the  astronomer,  the  experiments  of  the 
jhemist,  the  examinations  of  the   anatomist,  tlie   tours  of 
laturalist,  and  the  studies   of  the  religionist.     Tell  a  child 
rou  will  bring  it  a  doll  or  a  knife,  and  it  will  certainly  be- 
leve  you  and  expect  the  toy.     Children   believe   pery 
laternent  made.     All  persons  are  more  confiding  and  less 
Suspicious  when  they  are  young.     They  usually  then  take 
persons  for  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  believe  what  they 
say;  it  is  only  when  they  are  older,  when  they  have  come 
in  contact  with  men  and  women  who,  by  their  falsehoods, 
have  destroyed  the  confidence  once  confided. 

There  is  in  this  temple  a  feeling  of  admiration  in  be- 
holding the  great  and  noble.  A  noble  act  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded.  A  fireman 
ascending  his  ladder  amid  flame  and  smoke  to  rescue  a 
child  from  a  horrid  death;  the  pilot  and  engineer  stand- 
ing firm  at  their  posts  amid  the  cracking,  hissing  flames 
ot  their  burning  vessel,  which  they  are  running  ashore  to 
>^ave  their  passengers,  are  heroes,  and  their  names  become 
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the  theme  of  romance  and  song.  The  greatness  and  mighti 
ness  of  the  heavens,  the  grandeur  of  the  clouds,  the  vas 
blue  ethereal  sky  far  above  and  far  below,  the  loft; 
mountain,  the  surging  waves  of  the  ocean,  attract  alike  the 
attention  of  the  simple  and  the  wise.  Is  not  this  universal 
feeling  of  admiration  excited  in  beholding  the  great,  th 
magnificent,  and  noble,  the  voice  of  the  soul  longing  t 
sing  out  in  a  living  temple  the  praises  of  him  who  is  th 
author  of  all  greatness  and  goodness  ? 

The  flower  blushing  upon  the  foot-path,  the  rose  bloom 
ing  before  the  door  of  home,  the  vine  trailing  above  the 
Avindow,  the  basket  hanging  in  the  door  attract  out  atten 
tion.  Place  a  boquet,  or  a  picture  in  your  window,  an 
every  passer-by,  from  the  schoolboy  to  the  gray-haire 
sire,  will  stop  and  look  at  it  admiringly. 

Is  not  this  a  ray  still  shining  from  the  temple  whereii: 
once  dwelt  him  who  is  of  ''infinite  beauty;"  and,  ele 
vated  to  the  spiritual,  may  not  this  feeling  take  in  hi 
who  is  to  the  mind, — "  the  beauty  of  truth;  "  to  the  con 
science, — "the  beauty  of  justice;"  to  the  affections 
''  the  beauty  of  love ;  "  to  the  soul, — "  the  beauty  o; 
holiness  ;  "  and  to  the  whole  consciousness  of  man, — ''  th 
total  infinite  beauty,  the  perfect  and  absolute  objec 
of  every  hungering  faculty  of  man. 

Man  has  aspirations  and  longings,  desires  and  hopes 
for  a  greater  sphere.  He  aspires  toward  the  infinite  an 
eternal,  the  very  conception  of  which  is  the  mark  o 
nature,  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  Yet  ther 
are  some  persons  who  have  so  low  an  idea  of  what  Go* 
intended  them  for,  that  they  hardly  seem  to  be,  or  eve 
wish  to  be,  men  at  all.  They  seem  to  be  placed  here  a 
some  men  are  sent  to  our  legislature,  just  to  fill  up;  the 
forget  that  the}^  have  heads,  and  hands,  and  feet.  The 
forget  that  when  God  wanted  sponges  and  oysters,  h 
made  them,  and  put  one  on  a  rock  and  the  other  in  th 
mud.  But  when  he  made  man,  he  did  not  make  him  t 
be  a  sponge  or  an  oyster;  he  made  him  w^ith  feet,  an 
hands,  and  heart,  and  head,  and  vital  blood,  and  a  plac 
to  use  them  ;  yet  even  among  such  there  are  times  whe 
yhej  think  of  a  higher  life. 

Man  has  naturally  an  idea  of  religion  ;    that  this  is  so 
IS  evident  from   the   fact  that  no  race  of  men  has  beea? 
found  upon  the   globe  without  some  kind  of  religion,  b 
the  practice  of  which  they  seek  to  reform  their  lives,  an 
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thereby  win  the  favor  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  re- 
ligious idea  implies  and  teaches  the  existance  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  also  implies  that  man  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  evil  he  sees  around  him,  and  of  which  he  himself  is 
guilty,  and  consequently  seeks  a  way  of  escape  from  it. 
Is  not  this  idea  of  religion,  which  is  innate  in  the  soul,  a 
beautiful  pillar  left  standing  by  time  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  temple.  These  and  other  like  considerations  make 
it  clear  that  man  in  his  constitution  and  nature  of  both 
body  and  soul,  was  designed  for  a  high  and  noble  sphere 
of  action;  and  who  will  dare  say  what  this  may  be  ?  who 
will  dare  say  to  what  anyone,  even  the  humblest,  may  at- 
tain ;  what  virtues  may  not  crystallize  into  a  crown  for 
his  brow,  what  riches  of  reverence  and  love  and  linbought 
honor  shall  not  embalm  his  memory. 

By  means  of  this  temple  the  name  of  Washington  was 
heard;  the  star  of  Napoleon  arose;  a  Columbus  landed  on 
our  shores;  an  Alaric  thundered  at  the  gates  of  imperial 
Rome ;  an  Anthonj^  sprung  up  who  thrice  offered  Caesar  the 
crown ;  a  Demosthenes  whose  voice  startled  the  Athenian 
senate  from  their  chairs ;  a  Gen.  Grant  the  lion  of  Great 
Britan.  Did  God  make  man  capable  of  becoming  a  king 
with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  a  nobleman  with  the  grace 
and  virtue  of  a  Raleigh;  a  Jesuistwith  the  intellectual  acu- 
men of  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  a  scholar  with  the  learning  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton;  a  surgeon  with  the  learning  and  bold- 
ness of  George  E.  Blackman,  when  he  only  meant  that  he 
should  drag  the  muck  rake  and  gather  straw  ?  Has  he 
endowed  him  with  affections  and  aspirations  whi'^h  soar 
to  heaven,  when  he  only  meant  that  he  should  scratch  in 
the  dust  and  pick  rags  ? 

Can  we  behold  a  poor  miner's  son  becoming  a  Martin 
Luther;  a  lad  emerging  from  a  shepherd's  hut  among  the 
Alps  becoming  the  former  Zwingle  ;  a  workman  in  an  armo- 
rers' shop  Melancthon  the  great  theologian;  a  shoemaker 
in  Northhampton  translating  the  Bible  into  the  language  of 
Hindoostan;  a  last  maker  a  Morrison;  a  farm  servant  be- 
coming an  Andrew  Fuller;  a  herdsman  a  William  Jrj  ;  a 
drunken  sailor  a  John  Newton  ;  a  weaver  a  Livingstone;  a 
poor,  honest  rail  splitter  an  Abraham  Lincoln ;  a  village 
minister's  son  becoming  a  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  an  army  offi- 
cer's son  becoming  the  greatest  celebrated  naturalist  of 
modern  times  in  Cuvier  ?  Can  we  see  all  this  and  not  con- 
clude that  man  was  designed  for  a  high  and  noble  spliere  of 
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action?  We  see,  then,  that  man  has  in  him  the  elements 
of  a  living,  glowing  temple ;  and  if  man  is  not  what  he  can 
or  ought  to  be,  it  is  because  he  degrades  and  desecrates 
the  temple  within  him. 

The  indulgence  of  passion  desecrates  this  temple.  Some 
men  ruin  themselves  by  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  and 
justify  their  course  by  saying:  God  gave  him  these  appe- 
tites, and  he  only  used  what  God  gave  him.  How  foolish 
such  reasoning.  God  gave  you  limbs  and  the  power  of 
locomotion,  would  you,  therefore,  justify  a  man  in  run- 
ning and  jumping  off  of  the  Suspension  bridge  into  the 
Ohio  river,  by  saying  that  he  was  only  using  the  legs  God 
gave  him  ? 

Because  we  have  appetites  and  passions  is  no  reason  for 
abusing  them ;  our  appetites  and  passions  are  to  be  con- 
trolled, used,  not  killed. 

It  is  the  indulgence  of  appetites  and  passions  which 
ruin  men,  not  the  possession  of  them.  Anger  destroys  this 
temple,  and  the  greatest  courage  is  needed  to  control 
it.  We  often  laugh  at  the  folly  of  a  drunken  man,  yet 
anger  is  just  as  foolish.  Anger  often  punishes  the  angry 
man,  like  stones  pulled  down  in  mischief  from  an  old 
ruin  fall  upon  the  man  that  pulled  them  down.  Remem- 
ber the  old  proverb,  '^  Ashes  fly  back  in  the  face  of  him 
who  throws  them." 

Ill  nature  and  fretfulness  sometimes  creep  into  this  temple 
and  mar  its  beauty.  There  are  men  and  women  that  wear 
away  fast  and  die  because  they  have  worried  life  com- 
pletely out;  nothing  goes  right,  husband  or  wife,  children 
or  servant,  or  teacher  or  sweetheart,  or  lesson,  or  sermon, 
or  speech; — they  are  pricked  and  stung  at  every  motion 
they  make,  and  wonder  why  it  is  that  others. are  permitted 
to  float  along  so  peacefully — and  they  never  suffered  to 
have  a  moment's  peace  in  their  lives.  Why,  if  they  were 
in  paradise,  carrying  their  bad  temper  with  them,  they 
would  fret  at  the  good  angels  and  the  climate,  and  all 
that  surrounded  them. 

There  is  nothing  can  make  a  home  or  house  so  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  as  a  whining,  fretful,  ill  natured  wife, 
unless  it  be  a  whining,  fretful,  ill  natured  husband.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  a  woman's  fretfulness  who  has  from  six 
to  eight  little  steam  engines  in  the  shape  of  children  run- 
ning and  begging  and  screaming  about  her,  and  never  still 
from  davlight  till  dai'k.     But  no  excuse  for  man. 
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xivarice  also  desecrates,  and  should  be  buried  out  of  the 
temple.  Like  a  sponge,  it  takes  uj)  all  in  itself,  and 
gives  nothing  back  unless  you  squeeze  it. 

A  covetous  man,  as  such,  is  anything  else  than  a  living 
temple.  He  lives  in  continual  suspicion,  tear  and  trust. 
If  his  door  creaks,  then  out  he  cries  murder;  he  is  afraid 
of  every  thing  and  every  person ;  afraid  of  enemies,  lest 
they  should  hurt  him;  afraid  of  war;  afraid  of  peace; 
afraid  of  rich,  afraid  of  poor.  Though  ricii  himself,  he  is 
afraid  of  want ;  that  he  will  die  a  beggar,  which  makes 
him  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  what  he  has ;  and  were 
it  not  that  he  had  to  lay  out  money  for  a  rope,  he  would 
be  tempted  to  hang  himself  forthwith,  and  save  expenses. 

Valerius  piakes  mention  of  a  man  who,  in  a  famine,  sold 
a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence,  and  famished  himself. 
There  are  a  great  many  such  now,  and  I  never  see  a  man 
or  woman  of  this  kind  but  I  think  of  a  stingy  boy  I  once 
went  to  school  with,  who  came  to  the  schoolhouse  one 
morning  with  his  pockets  full  of  ajjples,  and  eating  one. 
I  asked  him  for  one.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  me 
one — he  had  only  five  others ;  and  he  wanted  one  to  save, 
and  one  to  keep,  and  one  to  put  away,  and  one  to  have, 
and  one  to  eat  after  playtime. 

Geologists  say  they  sometimes  find  toads  sealed  up  in 
the  rocks — they  crept  in  during  the  formation  periods,  and 
deposits  closed  the  orifice  through  which  they  entered. 
There  they  remained  in  long  darkness  and  toad  stupidity, 
till  some  chance  blast  or  stroke  set  them  free.  And  there 
are  many  such  miserly  men  sealed  up  in  mountains  of 
gold  in  the  same  way.  If,  in  the  midst  of  some  convolu 
tion  in  the  community,  one  of  these  mountains  is  over- 
turned, something  crawls  out  into  life  which  they  call 
man. 

Pride  is  out  of  place  in  this  temple.  Pride,  like  some 
contagious  disease,  breaks  out  all  over  a  man — it  will  not 
be  stinted  to  any  particular  part  or  place.  It  expresses 
itself  sometimes  in  the  eye,  then  in  the  foot,,  then  it  takes 
posession  of  the  tongue  ;  it  appropriates  every  man's  hands 
to  its  use,  cloaks  itself  in  all  kinds  of  garments,  from  the 
calico  gown  of  the  peasant  girl*  to  the  ermined  robe  of  the 
empress.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  shapes,  sometimes  of  a 
bonnet  as  large  as  a  baby's  wagon,  then  reduced  to  ti 
couple  of  straws  and  a  feather  tied  together  with  a  ribbon, 
and  put  high  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  and  called  a  hat. 
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It  assumes  all  attitudes;  now  the  slow,  quiet  gait  of  the 
orthodox  Quaker,  then  the  loud  air  of  a  village  lawyer; 
now  it  moves  in  the  erect  and  stately  carriage  of  our 
mothers  i'orty  years  ago,  then  in  the  strange  contortions 
and  hideous  motions  of  the  Greeoian  bend. 

Pride,  laziness,  intemperance,  and  various  other  vic('> 
tend  to  degrade  this  temple. 

Akin  to  all  these  and  equally  destructive  is  that  abso- 
lute devotion  to  fashion,  which  now  characterize  men  and 
women.  There  is  no  more  powerful  force  at  work  in  so- 
ciety among  men  and  women  than  fashion  Public  opinion 
no  longer  controls  fashion,  but  fashion  it.  Public  opinion 
miglit  justly  condemn  the  size  and  shape  of  a  bonnet,  but 
fashion  will  place  it  on  the  head  of  every  woman  in  America. 
Public  opinion  and  good  sense  might  condemn  the  cut  of 
a  pair  of  pants  or  booty,  but  fashion  will  stretch  them  on 
the  leg  or  foot  of  every  young  fellow  in  the  land  in  spite 
of  public  opinion  or  comfort.  The  Empress  has  only  to 
change  a  red  ribbon  to  green,  and  all  the  world  becomes 
verdant.  Fashion  has  decreed  that  the  ho7i  ton  color  must 
be  golden,  and  men  and  women  in  our  cities  are  actually 
locking  themselves  up  for  weeks  to  dye  their  hair  and 
whiskers  a  golden  hue.  And  they  appear  on  the  street, 
the  man  with  his  moustache  waxed,  and  pointing  stiff  and 
straight  from  each  side  of  his  nose  like  a  crab's  feelers. 
His  pants  tight  to  suffocation,  his  boots  to  absolute  misery,' 
his  coat  short  to  ridiculousness,  and  by  his  side  is  a  fancy 
article,  called  woman,  with  skiit  on  skirt,  double  and 
single  of  every  color,  twisting  and  falling  in  all  directions, 
scolloped  and  pointed,  and  rounded  and  gored,  and  sud- 
denly terminating  in  a  strange  hump  on  the  back,  giving 
her  in  shape  the  appearance  of  an  interrogation  point, 
while  the  zigzag  folds  of  her  dress  remind  one  of  the  old 
woman's  question  to  her  minister,  as  she  took  up  the  jug 
to  pour  out  some  molasses  in  his  plate.  ''  Domini,"  she 
said, ''  will  you  have  it  crincle  crancle,  or  all  in  a  bunch.". 

Some  men,  instead  of  becoming  temples,  towering  to- 
wards heaven,  get  only  high  enough  to  mount  some 
hobby,  and  ride  to  ruin  and  wretchedness. 

One  will  take  to  music,  and  thinks  human  life  is  only 
a  song.  He  drums  and  fiddles,  he  lives  between  base  and 
tenor,  runs  from  quaver  to  semi-quaver,  but  never  as- 
cending to  anything  higher  than  concert  pitch,  and  then 
goes  to  seed  with  no  one  to  sing  his  song. 
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Another  gete  astride  the  horrid  trotting  and  bony  horse 
of  politics ;  and  the  first  thing  he  knows  he  is  hard 
aground  on  a  bar  in  salt  river. 

But  the  symptoms  of  dissolution  which  we  meet  every- 
where are  only  evidences  that  the  temple  has  been  dese- 
crated. Weakness  stares  us  in  the  face,  the  pale  coun 
tenance,  the  glassy  eye,  the  wrinkled  brow,  affirms  thT,t 
something  is  wrong.  Disease  in  all  it.s  manifold  forms 
announces  decay.  Uneasiness  and  pain  show  that  physi- 
cal evil  is  at  work.  The  house  of  the  soul  shakes  under 
the  force  of  the  tempest,  the  rafters  rot  and  give  way  ; 
the  roof  sinks  in  and  the  building  falls  to  the  ground. 
Through  these  appetites  sin  has  entered  the  inner  temple, 
and  the  soul,  like  a  palace,  is  all  in  ruins.  Some  of  the 
pillars  are  fallen  and  broken  down,  while  others  are 
standing  erect.  The  once  beauliful  arches  have  given 
away,  and  the  stones  lie  scattered  all  around,  the  bass 
reliefs  are  defaced  and  full  of  holes,  the  decorated 
chambers  are  dingy,  and  the  walls  here  and  there  have 
fallen  in;  the  ceiling  is  damp,  and  the  water  dripping 
through ;  the  lamps  are  broken  upon  the  floor,  the  altar 
overturned,  and  light  and  love  are  vanished.  The  sacred 
incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  perfumes, 
is  exchanged  for  a  poisonous  vapor.  Shall  this  temple 
lie  forever  in  ruins,  and  like  a  mouldering  column,  remain 
only  a  sad  and  dismal  monument  of  former  grandeur? 
No,  but  with  the  mind,  and  the  beautiful  harmonies  of 
our  bodies  still  left  us,  w^e  may  yet  wear  a  noble  crown. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  huge  piles  were  built  in  the 
rich  plains  of  Egypt.  They  rose  in  grandeur  and  might, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  they  stand  to  day  gloomy 
and  silent  monuments  of  ancient  glory.  But  the  Pyr- 
amids stand  only  as  the  temples  of  the  dead,  they  liave 
seen  dark  clouds  gather  and  sweep  over  the  rich  plains 
below,  and  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  Egypt  pass  away, 
her  cities  ruined,  her  palaces  crumbled,  and  her  sx)lendor 
vanished  forever,  and  still  they  stand,  cold,  gloomj^  temples 
of  the  dead,  in  which  the  mould  of  centuries  mingles  with 
the  dust  of  the  departed,  and  the  clammy  noisesome  warns 
the  traveler  to  hasten  his  exit  from  this  dark  abode.  3,000 
years  ago  the  same  sun  that  shone  above  the  Pyramids  fell 
in  golden  splendor  upon  another  temple ;  and  as  the  East 
blushed  with  a  roseate  purple,  and  the  morning  stars  were 
melting  into  its  depths,  while   the  darkness  was  fleeing; 
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and  at  the  moment  the  sun  appeared  over  the  battle- 
mented  heights  of  Moriah,  a  thousand  silver  trumpets 
blown  from  the  walls  of  this  temple,  shaking*  the  very 
foundations  of  the  city  with  their  mighty  voices ;  the 
housetops  everywhere  were  alive  with  w^orshipers,  Jeru- 
salem started,  as  one  man,  from  its  slumbers,  and  an  hun- 
dred thousand  men  of  Israel  stood  waiting  a  second  trum- 
pet, and  every  house  is  moved  ;  then  the  murmur  of  voices, 
like  the  roll  of  the  surf  along  the  beach,  join  in  the  morning 
song  of  praise,  while  the  walls  of  the  temple  like  a  cliff 
echo  it  back.  Rising  with  the  adoring  hymn,  a  pillar  of 
smoke  ascends  from  the  midst  of  the  temple  and  spreads 
itself  above  the  court  like  a  canopy ;  this  is  a  temple  of 
the  living, — a  '^  living  temple  "  in  which  glad  voices  are 
heard,  and  from  which  holy  influences  went  forth — a 
temple  in  which  the  ever  living  God  delighted  to  enter 
and  abide.  And  it  is  still  a  living  temple.  Such  a  tem- 
ple I  would  have  you  build,  young  men, — a  living,  bur- 
nished temple.  I  would  have  you  adorn  the  body  with 
the  beauty  of  Symmetrical  Manhood,  the  mind  with  the 
beauty  of  Intelligence ;  the  soul  with  the  beauty  of 
Keligion  ;  and  the  whole  crowned  with  heavenly  beauty. 
A  living  glowing  temple  lit  up  with  the  light  of  truth  and 
love,  from  whose  altars  sjiall  issue  influences  and  bless- 
ings, which  shall  make  human  life  more  beautiful  and 
the  human  heart  happier  ;  you  go  forth  as  God's  viceroys 
on  earth,  and  may  each  of  you  be  a  temple  filled  with  the 
sweet  incense  of  thanksgiving,  and  ever  bright  with  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  angels,  a  temple  w^hich  shall  live 
and  shine,  and  burn  in  endless  glory,  when  the  Pyramids 
have  mouldered  to  atoms  and  the  temples  of  earth  are  in 
ruins. 


Antiseptic  Dressing  for  Contused  and  Lacerated 
Wounds  and  Burns. — A  writer  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Record  advises  first  to  wash  the  surface  to  be  dressed  in 
oarbolized  water,  follow  this  with  free  use  of  cosmoline 
(a  hydro-carbonaceous  derivation  from  petroleum),  to 
which  salicylic  acid  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  We  have  tested  this  in  cases  of 
burns,  and  found  that  the  healing  was  not  accompanied 
by  suppuration. 
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The  Contagium-Particles  of  the  Eruptive  Contagious  Fevers, 
their  Nature  and  Mode  of  Action. 

Bv  I.  E,  Atkinson,  M.  D. 

The  old  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  contagium  vivum, 
as  essential  in  the  causation  and  patliology  of  many  dis- 
eases, has  persisted  with  varying  fortune ;  and  attaching 
to  itself  from  time  to  time  some  truth,  but  much  error  c  nd 
absurdity,  has,  by  sufferance,  held  a  place  in  the  history 
of  morbid  processes.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  a  new 
impulse  has  been  imparted  to  the  theory  by  the  careful 
investigations  of  many  observers ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  science  is  ready  to  accept,  as  proven,  the  de- 
pendence of  many  diseases,  for  their  very  existence,  upon 
certain  microscopic  living  particles.  This  accomplished 
fact,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  a  harmony  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  particles,  and  authorities  disagree 
in  discussing  their  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  produce  their  characteristic  results. 

The  most  prevalent  and  popular  teaching  is  that  "  dis- 
ease germs  "  are  fungi,  probably  ^'  produced  by  the  trans- 
formation of  the  contents  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  the 
parasitic  fungi  inhabiting  the  higher  plants  "  (Burdon-San- 
derson,  Report  Med.  Off.  Priv.  Council,  1869,  p.  229 ;  Bien. 
Retr.  N.  Syd.  Soc,  1869-70,  p.  45).  They  are  described 
by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  as  consisting  of  ''  microzymes," 
which  are  "  spheroidal,  transparent,  of  gelatinous  consis- 
tence, of  density  equal  to  that  of  the  animal  fluids  in  which 
they  float,  mainly,  but  not  exclusively  composed  of  al- 
buminous matter'-  (12th  Report  Med.  Officer  to  Privy 
Council;  Syd.  Soc.  Bien.  Retrospect,  1869-79,  p.  451). 

Another  view  of  the  origin  of  these  particles  is  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, or  that  of  some  of  the  higher  vertebrates ;  that  they 
are  degraded  from  their  original  condition  of  normal 
germinal  matter,  and  when  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
into  the  human  organization,  possess  the  power  of  almost 
indefinite  multiplication.  Says  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  ''  It 
seems  to  me  i^robable  that  the  subtle  poison  originated 
and  multiplied  in  man's  own  body,  or  in  the  bodies  of 
some  of  the  animals  domesticated  by  man.  I  consider 
that  it  has  been  derived  by  uninterrupted  descent  from 
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the  bioplasm  or  living  matter  of  an  organism  which,  at  an 
antecedent  period,  may  have  been  perfectly  healthy." 
(Disease  Germs,  1872,  Preface.)  Ohauveaii  (Gaz.  Heb., 
1871,  viii.  638;  N.  Sydenham  Soc.  Bien.  Retrospect,  1871- 
72,  p.  35),  says,  *'The  specific  poison  of  an  infectious 
disease  resides  in  its  cell  elements;"  and  further  on,  that 
the  poisonous  alfections  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
septic,  by  the  fact  that  their  intimate  cause  "  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  granular  protoplasm  of  the  new  forma- 
tions." 

To  that  theory  which  ascribes  to  those  particles,  to 
which  the  eruptive  fevers  are  due,  a  vegetable  origin, 
there  are  many  and  grave  objections.  First  among  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  granted  that 
these  fungus- cells,  microzymes.  bacteria,  or  by  whatsoever 
name  they  may  be  called,  are  to  be  found  in  the  bh)od 
and  other  parts  of  the  organisms  of  persons  affected  witli 
the  specific  fevers,  they  are  also  to  be  fouud  under  many 
other  conditions  within  the  body  in  disease,  and  are  to  be 
discovered  even  under  circumstances  of  perfect  health.  It 
is  true  that  under  such  circumstances  they  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  any  great  numbers ;  but  it  is  claimed  by  the 
opponents  of  the  vegetable  germ  theory  that  the  diseased 
processes,  by  altering  the  usual  condrtions  of  the  tluids 
and  solids  of  the  body,  smooth  the  way  by  which  these 
organisms  may  multiply,  and  that  they  increase  solely 
because  the  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  in  wliich  they 
were  unable  to  develojj,  having  been  interfered  with,  a 
new  condition  occurs  which  is  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Beale  uses  the  following  language  in  referring 
to  this  matter:  "The  fungi  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
CAUSE  of  death,  any  more  than  the  vultures  which  devour 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  man  can  be  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  his  death."     (Disease  Germs,  1872,  p.  79.) 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  bac- 
teria multiply  in  liuids  withdrawn  from  an  infected  body, 
so  does  the  power  of  these  tluids,  for  communicating  the 
various  diseases,  decrease ;  that  the  vaccine  virus,  for  ex- 
ample, loses  its  contagious  properties  as  the  vegetable 
germs  increase ;  that  the  terrible  elfects  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  substances  from  the  dead  body  are  much 
more  apt  to  follow  the  earlier  after  death  the  contamina- 
tion occurs;  this  danger  of  contamination  decreasing  as 
decomposition  advances ;   that  these  fungi,  were  they  the 
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true  disease-germs,  occupying,  as  they  do,  parts  of  every 
organism,  would  not  allow  the  escape  of  any  one  from 
their  dire  eifects ;  finally,  that  they  absolutely  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks,  afforded 
the  individual  once  affected.  Unless  these  objections  can 
be  met,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  been,  we  are  justified  in 
rejecting  so  much  of  the  ^'  vegetable  germ  theory  of  dis- 
ease •'  as  refers  to  the  eruptive  fevers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  a  disease-germ  is 
^'  probably  a  particle  of  living  matter  derived  by  direct 
descent  from  the  living  matter  of  man's  own  organism  " 
(Beale,  Disease  Germs,  1872,  p.  95)  fulfills  many  require- 
ments not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  vegetable 
germ  theory.  There  are  offered,  however,  based  upon  the 
former,  two  explanations  of  the  mode  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar and  especial  effects  upon  the  organism  are  produced. 
The  one  preferred  by  Dr.  Beale  is  that  '^  the  contagious 
particle  or  particles  having  gained  access  to  the  fluids  of 
the  unaffected  organism,  may  absorb  nutrient  matter, 
grow  and  multiply,  and  give  rise  to  a  progeny  very  closely 
resembling  the  originals.''  (Disease  Germs,  1872,  p.  189.) 
The  other  explanation,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Beale,  but  rejected 
by  him,  is  that  it  might  be  maintained  '^  that  the  conta 
gious  material,  actually  passing  into  certain  portions  of 
the  living  germinal  matter  of  the  organism,  excited  in 
these  new  actions  and  caused  them  to  divide  and  subdivide 
very  actively,  and  communicated  to  them  the  same  prop- 
erties which  the  original  particle  possessed,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  wonderlul  powers  existing  in 
connection  with  the  germinal  matter  of  the  spermatozoon, 
are  communicated  to  that  of  the  ovum,  and  affect  to  some 
extent  every  one  of  the  multitudes  of  living  particles  re- 
sulting from  its  division." 

Before  objecting  to  the  first  of  these  explanations,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  based.  Dr.  Beale  being  taken  as 
the  most  able  expositor  of  the  theory. 

;;^ While  admitting  Mie  occasional  presence,  in  all  human 
organisms,  both  healthy  and  morbid,  ot  vegetable  germs, 
and  declaring  his  ability  to  identify  and  describe  them. 
Dr.  Beale  recognizes,  in  addition,  many  exceedingly 
minute  particles  which  especially  abound  in  the  infectious 
diseases,  but  are  also  present  in  all  inflammatory  afl'ectinns, 
which  require  the  highest  powers  of  the    microscope  to 
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detect,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  identical,  in  all 
appreciable  characters,  with  the  ordinary  protoplasm,  or, 
as  he  terms  it,  "  bioplasm  "  of  the  body.  These  bodies,  he 
insists,  are  radically  distinct  from  the  vegetable  germs 
which  may  exist  contemporaneously  with  them.  More- 
over, these  bodies  have  been  proven,  from  experiments 
practised  by  both  himself  and  Ohauveau,  to  contain  within 
themselves  the  poisonous  elements  of,  at  least,  such  dis- 
eases as  vaccinia,  glanders,  sheep-pox,  and  cattle-plague. 
These  particles,  I)r.  Beale  declares,  as  already  stated,  to 
be  directly  derived  from  the  ordinary  "  bioplasm,"  but 
degraded  in  their  life,  and  not  able  to  attain  the  higher 
development  inherent  in  the  normal  ''bioplasm'-  of  the 
body,  and  asserts  that  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  and  others, 
in  giving  such  descriptions  and  delineations  as  they  have 
done  of  "  microzymes,"  etc.,  have  been  guilty  of  incorrect 
observation. 

According  to  the  view  he  adopts.  Dr.  Beale  considers 
that  to  this  growing  and  multiplying  of  the  degraded  bio- 
plasm are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  subsequent  changes 
which  are  distinctive  of  the  contagious  fevers ;  that  in 
consequence  of  this  rapid  and  extensive  multiplication 
there  occurs  the  greater  or  less  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  that,  also,  from  the  same  cause,  the  capil- 
laries of  the  body  become  overcrowded  with  this  germinal 
matter,  and  that  when  death  results  it  is  due  to  the  ob- 
struction and  plugging  up  of  the  capillaries.  Finally,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  the  protection  afforded  the  in- 
dividual from  subsequent  invasions  of  the  same  contagious 
disease,  he  suggests  "  that  from  the  particles  of  bioplasm 
which  induced  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  bioplasts 
are  produced,  which  continue  to  give  rise  to  others.  As 
long  as  this  production  of  new  germs  by  descent  proceeds, 
the  bioplasts  must  take  pabulum,  which  other  disease- 
germs  in  their  absence  might  appropriate."  He  continues  : 
''  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  incline  to  the  view  that  '  pro- 
tection '  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bi^Dlasts  in  the  blood, 
which  have  directly  descended  from  those  introduced. 
These,  growing  and  multiplying  in  the  blood,  take  up  the 
pabulum  suitable  for  the  nutrition  of  disease-germs,  and 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  latter  and  of  germs, 
allied  to  them  in  character,  is  prevented,  should  any  such 
gain  access  to  the  blood."     (Disease  Germs,  1872,  p.  231.) 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  infection  as  supported  by 
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Dr.  Bea*le,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
vegetable  germ ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  refers  the  origin 
of  the  contagious  particles  to  the  protoplasm  of  man's, 
own  body,  seems  to  be  entitled  to  credence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  more  satisfactory,  when  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  behavior  of  the  organism  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  infectious  particles  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and 
of  the  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  of  a  disease,  con- 
ferred upon  an  individual  who  has  previously  sufl'ered 
from  it. 

Thus,  while  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  when  death 
follows  the  onset  of  either  of  the  contagious  eruptive 
fevers,  swiftly  and  surely,  it  does  so  by  means  of  a 
plugging  of  the  capillaries  by  deo:raded  but  rapidly  pro- 
liferated protoplasm,  we  may  still  hesitate  to  accept  a 
theory  that  can  give  us  no  more  satisfactory  account  of 
the  various  degrees  of  severity  assumed  by  a  given  spec- 
ific fever  in  different  organisms  ;  and  that  leaves  us  utterly 
without  guidance  in  contemplating  the  different  modes  of 
manifestation  of  the  various  eruptive  fevers.  ,  If  the 
contagious  particle  produced  its  elfects  upon  the  organ- 
ism, simply  by  growing  within  it  and  multii^lying  at  its 
expense,  not  by  adding  anything  to  the  living  part  of 
man's  body,  but,  as  it  were,  by  eating  it  up,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  the  various  contagious  particles  performing 
their  offices  in   so  many  different  ways?   why  should  the 

Icontagium,  say  of  small-pox,  differ  in  its  effects  so  en 
tirely  from  the  contagium  of  scarlatina  or  typhoid  fever? 
Still  further  must  we  hesitate  to  accept  such  a  theory 
pf  '^  protection  "  as  is  offered  by  Dr.  Beale  ;  for  we  cannot 
jconceive  why  the  contagious  particle,  having  appropri- 
iated  from  the  organism  all  but  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
''  pabulum "  suitable  for  its  maintenance,  should  sud- 
denly stop  in  its  headlong  career,  leaving  undestroyed, 
for  the  time,  just  enough  to  supply  and  to  continue  to 
supply  a  small  number  of  these  particles  with  just  enough 
material  for  their  support,  and  that  of  their  descendants, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  natural  life  of  the  person 
carrying  them. 

Believing,  however,  that  although  wrong  in  his  con- 
clusions regarding  the  manner  in  which  disease-germs 
act,  in  inducing  and  extending  the  eruptive  fevers,  I  am 
satisfied  that  Dr.  Beale  is  right  in  regarding  them  as  par- 
ticles of  "bioplasm"  degraded  from  the  property  of 
YoL.  YI.— 38 
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working  out  the  offices  of  normal  "  bioplasm,"  but  gain- 
ing, in  this  functional  degradation,  increased  reproduc- 
tivness  and  tenacity  of  life.  Beyond  this  point,  however, 
I  believe  that  more  definite  and  reliable  results  will  be 
attained  by  investigating  the  other  theory,  rejected  by 
Dr.  Beale,  which  is,  that  the  contagious  particles  act  by 
combining  with  the  normal  protoplasmic  particles,  and 
that  they  cause  them  to  divide  and  subdivide,  and  com- 
municate to  them  such  properties  as  they  themselves 
possess ;  this  union  being  supposed  to  closely  resemble 
what  occurs  in  that  of  ordinary  reproductive  cells.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  this  theory, 
even,  perfectly  satisfactory  results  are  not  to  be  attained. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  by  this  method, 
more  than  by  any  other,  we  may  hope  to  place  our  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  these  contagious  particles  upon  a 
sound  xDhilosophical  basis.  To  do  this,  aided  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  writers,  is  the  main  object  of  this  paper. 
In  the  first  place,  assuming  that  it  is  through,  the  ger- 
minal matter  or  protoplasm  of  the  body  that  the  specific 
effects  of  the  diseases  under  consideration  are  produced, 
it  will  be  profitable  to  ascertain  some  of  its  properties. 
This  protoplasm,  in  the  blood,  is  the  leucocyte  and  its 
descendants ;  in  the  tissues,  it  is  probable  that  these 
leucocytes  supply  all  the  material  for  nutrition.  Strieker 
says:  "  It  is  even  conceivable  that- the  colorless  corpus- 
cles are  destined  for  the  regeneration  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  animal  body,"  (Human  and  Comparative  Histologj^, 
N.  Syd.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  38.)  Of  the  tissues  especially 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  our  subject,  the  epithelium 
and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  corium,  the  derivation 
tfrom  the  leucocyte,  is  more  than  probable ;  thus  in 
Strieker's  Manual  ol  Hum.  and  Comp.  Histology,  N. 
Syden.  Soc.  Ed.  vol.  i  p.  54,  A.  Kollet  writes,  that  "  the 
derivation  of  the  migrating  cells  of  the  connective  tissue 
from  the  blood  has  been  certainly  demonstrated  in  some 
particular  instances,  and  rendered  highly  probable  for  all." 
Rindfleisch  says  "  the  migration  of  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles has  been  directly  observed  by  v.  Recklinghausen, 
in  the  cornea ;  and  this  observation  gives  color  to  the 
view  that  the  renewal  of  the  epithelial  cell  is  operated  by 
a  migration  of  their  youngest  elements  from  the  connec- 
tive "tissue."  (Path.'  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  106,  N.  Syden.  Soc. 
Ed.)     Finally,  Besiadecki   and  Pagenstecher  specifically 
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state  that  the  epithelial  cell  is  a  descendant  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscle. 

The  colorless  blood  corpuscle,  then,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  specially  elaborated  j)rotoplasm,  capable  of  becom- 
ing so  modified  as  to  assume  the  higher  special  develop- 
ment of  whatever  tissue  of  the  body  with  which  it  may  be 
brought  into  contact;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  become 
a  kindred  part  of  the  tissue  to  which  it  is  distributed,  the 
embryonic  cell  must  undergo  a  sort  of  infection  by  that 
tissue. 

In  considering  the  leucocyte,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  its  normal  living  condition,  when  observed  with 
the  aid  of  high  magnifying  powers,  it  is  a  very  different 
substance  from  the  dead  spheroid  usually  seen  in  the 
field  of  a  microscope  of  moderate  amplification.  When 
alive  and  placed  in  a  medium  suitable  for  the  continua- 
tion of  its  life,  it  maj^  be  seen  exercising  those  qualities 
that  have  secured  to  it  the  appellation  "  amoeboid;"  that 
is,  precisely,  as  does  the  amoeba,  so  does  this  cell,  present 
an  irregular  and  every  varying  outline,  wandering  about 
by  its  own  exertions,  by  means  of  the  little  processes  which 
it  protrudes,  which  may  again  be  withdrawn,  or  as  little 
knobs  or  gemmules,  become  detached  and  begin  a  life 
independent  of  the  parent  mass,  and  grow  into  full  sized 
leucocytes,  to  be  again  and  again  divided  and  subdivided. 
In  the  healthy  condition  this  budding  will  always  result 
in  the  production  of  a  living  cell  exactly  resembling  its 
progenitor,  and  prepared  for  further  elaboration  in  the 
tissues.  Should,  however,  from  some  unknowable  cause, 
the  vitality  of  this  cell  be  impaired,  certain  contrary 
results  would  inevitably  occur. 

That  which  is  known  as  the  pus-cell,  if  we  might 
believe  Dr.  Beale,  is  one  of  the  results  of  what  he  terms 
the  degradation  of  bioplasm.  According  to  him,  while 
pus  is  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  ordinary  proto- 
plasm, and  is  in  physical  characteristics  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished trom  it,  it  differs  widely  in  its  life  history.  It, 
says  he,  '^  ma}^  go  on  multiplying  for  any  length  of  time, 
producing  successive  generations  of  pus-bioplasts,  which 
exhibit  remarkable  vital  properties,  although  they  cannot 
form  tissue,  nor  produce  tissue-forming  bioj)lasts  of  any 
kind  whatever.'-  (Disease  Germs,  1872,  p.  114.)  This  idea 
of  the  degradation  of  pus-cells  has,  however,  by  no  means 
been  accepted  by  writers,  some  of  whom  assert  that  the 
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pus-corpuscle  is  the  leucocyte,  the  white  blood  corpuscle, 
pure  and  simple  (Cohnheim,  Hay  em,  et  al.)\  others,  fol- 
lowing the  teaching  of  Yirchow,  and  fortified  by  the 
investigations  of  Strieker,  Cohnheim,  and  others,  declare 
the  pus-cells  arise  from  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
the  connective  tissue  and  epithelium,  as  well  as  from  the 
leucocyte.  The  latter  of  these  processes,  however,  im- 
plies the  degeneration  of  a  more  highly  developed  proto 
plasm  to  the  condition  of  that  of  a  simpler  structure  ;  and 
although  it  might  be  claimed  that  this  degeneration  was 
still  within  the  limits  of  normal  protoplasm,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  its  physical  character  extends,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  possibility  of  any  degeneration  at  all  justifies 
us  in  assuming  that  the  normal  limit  may  be  exceeded, 
particularly  since  there  appears  to  be  a  common  consent 
that  the  elements  of  the  substance  recognized  as  pus  are 
incapable  of  organization  or  higher  development.  "  De- 
gradation in  power  is  commonly  associated  with  increased 
rate  of  growth  ;  "  and  in  suppuration  the  ''  essential  feature 
is  a  tendency  towards  over-production,  towards  exuberance 
of  growth,  whereby  a  colossal  number  of  young  cells  are 
generated  in  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time."  (Rind- 
fleish,  Path.  Hist.  N.  Sydenham  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  120.) 

(To  be  continued. 


Death  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Jour  dan,  a  Dentist  of  this  city,  from 
the  Effects  of  Chloroform. 

By  S.  P.  Cutler,  M.  D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Jourdan,  from  chloroform  administered 
by  Dr.  Henning,  assisted  by  Drs.  Ess,  Cutler  and  Albans, 
while  having  an  eye  extirpated  by  Dr.  Yoorheis,  creating 
(|uite  a  sensation  in  the  secular  press,  it  is  but  due  the  pro- 
fession and  community  that  a  history  should  be  given 
for  statistical  and  scientific  purposes. 

Dr.  Jourdan's  left  eye  received  a  traumatic  injury  five 
months  ago,  causing  great  sufi"ering  and  loss  of  sight, 
ending  in  glaucoma,  with  intra-ocular  hyperasmia.  To  re- 
lieve the  latter  symptom  oridictomy  was  performed  a  week 
ago,  with  only  partial  relief;  in  consequence,  extirpation 
was  decided  upon. 

At  half  past  fouv  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the   above  day,  the 
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patient  was  placed  upon  the  operating  table,  and  chloro- 
form administered  in  the  usual  way  on  a  napkin,  which 
soon  brought  on  complete  insensibility.  The  eye  was 
speedily  removed,  when  the  breath  and  pulse  suddenly 
ceased,  and  all  effbrts  to  resuscitate  were  unavailing.  He 
never  breathed  after  the  first  alarming  symptoms  were 
noticed.  The  quantity  of  chloroform  did  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce. 

During  the  inhalation,  the  pulse  increased  in  frequency, 
ranging  from  100  or  more  beats,  diminishing  in  force  and 
volume  up  to  final  cessation.  The  breathing  was  not 
noticed  so  closely,  though  slow  and  regular.  The  stomach 
was  empty,  no  food  having  been  taken  after  breakfast, 
which  was  very  light. 

All  the  usual  methods  for  inflating  the  lungs  were  re- 
sorted to  without  effect,  such  as  pulling  at  the  arms,  turn- 
ing the  body  in  various  positions,  blowing  into  the  wind- 
pipe with  rubber  tube,  concussions  over  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  dashes  of  cold  water.  There  being  no  other 
restoratives  at  hand,  our  means  were  exhausted. 

An  attempt  to  raise  up  the  body  being  objected  to,  it 
was  abandoned,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  from  the  fact 
that  the  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck  clearly  indicated 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

He  never  drew  a  breath  after  the  first  alarming  symp- 
toms were  noticed,  and  only  made  two  gasping  efforts  with- 
out any  air  entering  the  lungs  at  all. 

Some  thought  there  was  pulse  after  the  breathing 
ceased.    . 

The  operation  was  attended  with  little  loss  of  blood,  not 
exceeding  one  ounce. 

Autopsy,  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  by  Dr.  Noll. 
Present- — Drs.  Nutall,  Wise,  Henning,  Rogers,  Jon««,  Voor- 
heis,  Cutler,  and  Albans. 

On  opening  the  cranium,  the  large  sinuses  were  found 
distended  with  dark  liquid  blood. 

The  brain  w^as  carefully  removed,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined throughout,  without  finding  any  evidence  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  any  kind. 

The  thorax  was  opened  by  removing  the  breast  bone, 
the  lungs  examined,  and  found  to  be  thoroughly  congested 
with  very  dark  blood,  except  the  thin  margins,  which  pre- 
sented a  natural  appearance. 

On  removing  the  heart,  all  the  cavities,  tlm  aorta,  vena 
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cava,  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  were  all  distended 
with  dark  liquid  blood. 

Tte  heart  being  critically  examined,  gave  no  evidence 
of  any  organic  disease  or  derangement ;  the  valves  were 
perfect;  the  muscular  walls  sound,  and  no  fat  about  it; 
the  pericardium  contained  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid  only. 

The  stomach  and  liver  were  not  removed,  but  examined 
sufficiently  to  show  them  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  examination  extended  no  further. 

There  was  no  blood  coagulum  at  all ;  the  blood  remained 
l^ermanently  liquid. 

The  body  having  been  kept  on  ice,  there  were  no  signs 
of  decomposition. 

What  could  have  caused  death  so  suddenly  in  this  case? 
The  blood  remaining  liquid  and  venous  throughout  the 
entire  vital  centres,  and  no  doubt  the  entire  body,  could 
we  not  infer  a  poisoned  condition  of  that  fluid  ? 

May  not  the  vapor  have  taken  the  place  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood  corpuscles,  in  consequence,  carrying  vapor  to 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body  instead,  thereby  narcotizing  the 
entire  system,  and  causing  the  congestions  spoken  of? 

From  the  venous  appearance  of  the  entire  blood,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  very  little  oxygen,  if  any, 
entered  the  blood  during  the  administration  of  the  drug, 
and  the  congestions  may  have  been  taking  place  from  the 
commencement. 

The  congestion  on  the  brain  would  disturb  respiration, 
but  not  the  action  of  the  heart,  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
that  organ  depending  only  indirectly  on  the  brain :  the 
heart  m  cases  of  hanging,  decapitation,  drowning  and 
other  instances,  sometimes  beats  some  time  after  the  brain 
and  lungs  cease  to  act. 

In  almost  all  ordinary  deaths,  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
and  aorta  are  found  comparatively  empty. 

In  the  above  case,  it  would  appear  that  this  vital  organ 
was  completely  paralyzed  and  overcome  by  congestion,  as 
much  so  as  either  of  the  other  two  vital  centres,  a  question 
of  time  only  being  uncertain. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  case,  the  writer 
would  recommend  the  raising  up  of  the  body  in  similar 
cases,  and,  if  respiration  did  not  at  once  return,  to  blow 
air  into  the  wind-pipe  while  in  the  erect  position,  as  it  is 
quite  useless  to  try  to  inflate  the  lungs  while  the  subject 
is  lying  on  the  back^  or  any  horizontal  j)osition. 
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Raising  the  body  up  would  allow  the  abdominal  viscera 
to  fall,  and  the  diaphragm  with  it,  and  facilitate  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  head  by  the  aid  of  gravity. 

Still,  all  of  these  measures  may  have  availed  nothing  in 
the  above  case. 

The  writer  has  been  informed  of  four  cases,  three  from 
chloroform,  and  one  from  ether,  in  this  city,  where  breath- 
ing stopped,  that  were  resuscitated  at  once  by  raising  up, 
without  any  other  means  being  used. 

In  the  above  unfortunate  case,  all  the  three  vital  organs 
seemed  to  be  overpowered  by  accumulations  of  dark 
liquid,  poisoned  blood, — coma,  asphyxia  and  syncope — all 
appeared  to  be  represented  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Jourdan  was  47  years  old,  a  heavy  set  man,  medium 
height,  well  formed  for  strength  and  durability,  constitu- 
tion every  way  sound;  his  usual  weight  was  about  200 
pounds,  though  at  the  time  of  death  did  not  exceed  165 
pounds — having  been  reduced  by  dieting  and  medication  ; 
habits  temperate. 

In  cases  where  the  circulation  continues  for  some  min- 
utes after  respiration  ceases,  the  entire  blood  would  become 
more  or  less  venous  throughout  the  body,  as  no  carbonic 
acid  could  escape  from  the  blood  or  lungs  after  respiration 
ceases,  though  this  supposed  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  could  not,  of  itself,  poison  and  overpower  all  the 
vital  organs  so  quickly  as  suddenly  to  destroy  life. 

In  all  cases  of  anassthetization,  the  air,  in  the  600  mil- 
lions of  air  vesicles,  is  necessarily  more  or  less  replaced  by 
the  vapor  used ;  in  consequence,  but  little  air  enters  the 
blood  or  air  vesicles,  which  would  increase  the  venous 
condition  of  the  blood. 

MeinpJiis^  Tenn.^  April  7th ^  1877. 


Selections. 


The  Discoverers  of  Anaesthesia. 

In  order  that  a  condition  of  insensibility  to  pain  might 
be  produced  upon  human  beings  and  animals,  when  under 
the  surgeon's  knife,  it  was  not  necessary,  in  1842,  that 
any  new  chemical  agents  should  be  discovered;  it  was 
only   necessary  that  the  extraordinary  cajoabilities  of  a 
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well-known  agent  should  be  better  understood.  Ether,  a 
highly  volatile,  iniiammable  liquid,  prepared  from  alcohol 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  had  been  known  to 
chemists  and  physicians  for  many  years,  and  it  was  in 
common  use  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  when  the  vapor  of  this  liquid  was  inhaled,  it 
produced  exhilaration  and  certain  abnormal  conditions 
of  an  agreeable  nature  to  most  people. 

When  a  student  of  medicine  in  1842,  it  was  often  in- 
haled by  us  and  our  companion  students,  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  its  intoxicating  or  exhilirating  effects.  The 
sublime  and  beneficient  discovery  of  the  condition  of  anaes- 
thesia was  not  far  from  us  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  as  in 
some  of  our  experiments  with  ether  we  were  brought  to 
the  verge  of  complete  insensibility  more  than  once.  The 
wish  has  often  been  expressed  that  we  had  been  led  along 
a  little  further,  and  had  thus  made  the  grand  discovery  of 
anaesthesia.  But  when  we  consider  the  lives  of  sorrow 
and  disa]3pointment  led  by  the  four  men  who  claim  to 
have  done  more  than  we  did,  and  the  sad  end  to  which 
most  of  them  have  come,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  ether 
was  taken  from  our  lips  before  prolonged  insensibility 
came  upon  us.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our 
condition  in  life,  although  life's  pathway  has  not  been 
strewn  altogether  with  roses.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  had 
we  inhaled  ether,  in  1842,  so  as  to  have  been  thrown  into 
the  condition  of  complete  anaesthesia,  and  had  we  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  inductive  reasoning  so  as  to  have 
perceived  the  vast  importance  of  such  abnormal  conditions, 
we  should  have  trod  a  pathway  of  thorns  during  life,  and 
the  end  must  have  been  miserable.  What  has  happened 
to  the  four  claimants  of  the  discovery  would  doubless 
have  happened  to  live  or  more. 

The  unhappy  lives  led  by  the  four  claimants  have  not 
bee  n  due  to  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  millions  who 
have  been  blessed  by  the  discovery,  but  rather  to  conten- 
tions, disputations,  and  disappointments  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants  themselves.  The  claims  have  been  so  con- 
flicting and  uncertain  that  the  world,  eager  to  confer 
honor  and  happiness  upon  the  true  discoverer,  has  been 
compelled  to  be  held  in  painful  suspense  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  not  knowing  upon  whom  to  bestow  its 
honors  and  its  gifts.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  same 
state  would  exist  were  the  number  of  claimants  doubled 
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or  quadrupled.  The  fact  is,  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia 
must  be  regarded  as  largely  due  to  accident,  and  there  is 
mixed  up  with  it  a  considerable  amount  of  empiricism. 
Dr.  Jackson's  suggestion  to  Morton  to  use  ether,  to  obtain 
effects  like  those  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxide  was  the  accidental  suggestion  of  one  who  wished 
to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  inquirer.  He  knew  no  more 
of  the  auiEsthetic  properties  of  ether  at  the  time  the  sug- 
gestion was  made,  than  a  thousand  other  men  familiar 
with  the  agent.  Morton,  not  knowing  the  force  or  value 
of  Jackson's  suggestions,  pushed  the  inhalation  to  a  point 
which  would  have  filled  Jackson  with  alarm  had  he  known 
what  was  occurring.  The  two  men  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce by  accident  and  empiricism  results  which  neither 
understood,  nor  dared  to  make  unsupported  and  alone. 
Wells,  of  Connecticut,  did  produce  the  conditions  of  anaes- 
thesia by  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide,  before  Jackson's  sug- 
gestion or  Morton's  reckless  adventures,  but  he  failed  to 
understand,  explain,  or  make  known  what  he  had  accom- 
plished. 

Well's  anaesthesia  with  nitrous  oxide  was  on  the  11th  of 
De'^ember,  1844. 

Morton's  anaesthesia  with  ether  was  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

The  claimants  involved  in  the  above  experiments.  Wells, 
Jackson,  and  Morton,  are  well  known,  and  volumes  have 
been  written  for  and  against  their  claims.  Less  has  been 
known  of  the  fourth  claimant.  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  From  testimony  recently  produced,  it 
does  appear  that  Dr.  Long  has  better  claims  to  be  honored 
as  the  discoverer  of  anj^esthesia  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  proofs  that  he  did  produce  the  condition  as  early  as 
March  30,  1842,  appear  to  be  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 
Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  who  has  recently  written  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  facts  regarding  Dr.  Long's  experiments, 
presents  his  claims  with  an  array  of  evidence  which  is 
irresistible.  Dr.  Long  is  still  living,  and  in  poverty,  in 
Georgia,  having  lost  his  all  in  the  civil  war.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  being  worked  to  death  to  obtain  his  daily 
bread;  he  is  old  and  feeble.  The  fate  of  Wells,  Morton, 
and  Jackson  is  sad  indeed.  Poor  Morton,  worn  out  with 
disappointment  and  grief,  became  insane,  and  so  injured 
himself  in  an  asylum  as  to  cause  his  death.  Wells  became 
insane,   and   committed   suicide  in   New   York   in    1848. 
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Jackson,  so  long  known  as  Boston's  distinguished  chemist, 
is  now  in  an  insane  asylum,  hopelessly  incurable.  What 
a  sad,  pitiable  record  is  this! 

Dr.  Long  alone  remains  (of  the  four  who  have  contended 
for  the  honors  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia)  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  reason,  and  he  is  destitute,  overworked,  dis- 
heartened. And  now,  what  can  we  do,  what  shall  we  do, 
in  justice  to  all  ?  Dr.  Sims'  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  Let 
the  whole  medical  profession,  North,  South,  East,  West, 
unite  in  asking  Congress  at  its  next  session  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  families  of  Wells,  Morton,  Jackson, 
and  Long. 

The  discovery  of  anaesthesia  is  the  greatest  boon  yet 
conferred  upon  man,  and  it  is  an  American  discovery. 
Let  us  all  join  in  one  united  effort  to  aid  those  who  have 
suffered  so  much  in  connection  with  this  discovery. 


Treatment  of  Intussusception  by  Abdominal  Section. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  Prof.  H.  B.  Sands  embodies 
the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the  operation  of  laparotomy 
proved  successful.  The  patient  was  an  infant,  six  months 
ago,  and  was  seen  twelve  hours  after  the  symptoms  began. 
She  was  then  in  great  pain,  and  in  a  condition  approach- 
ing collapse.  There  were  vomiting  and  severe  tenesmus, 
which  was  attended  )>y  the  escape  of  bloody  mucus  Jrom 
the  rectum.  The  evacuations  contained  no  faeces.  On 
palpation  an  elonged  tumor  could  be  felt,  extending  from 
the  left  iliac  to  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  On  rectal 
examination  the  invaginated  intestine  was  at  once  dis- 
covered, reaching  down  nearly  to  the  anus,  and  filling  the 
rectum  completely.  By  conjoined  manipulation,  the  con- 
continuity  of  the  rectal  with  the  abdominal  tumor  could 
be  distinctly  appreciated.  Seveval  attempts  were  made 
to  effect  reduction  by  pushing  up  the  rectal  tumor  with 
the  finger,  by  inflating  the  intestine,  and  by  the  injection 
of  warm  water.  These  measures  caused  the  abdominal 
tumor  to  disappear,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
covered by  palpation,  but  an  examination  b)^  conjoined 
manipulation  convined  the  Professor  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  was  yet  unreduced.  The  abdomen 
was  then  opened  by  an  incision   two  inches  in  length, 
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below  the  umbilicus,  and  after  some  delay  a  tumor  was 
found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  which  proved  to  be  the 
intussuscepted  mass.  On  withdrawing  it  from  the  abdo- 
men, it  was  found  to  be  an  intussusception  of  the  caecum 
and  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  into  the  commencement 
of  the  ascending  colon.  On  account  of  the  rigidity  and 
swelling  of  the  intestinal  coats,  which  were  drank  colored 
and  ecchymotic,  the  disinvagination  was  difficult.  It  was 
eftected  mainly  by  pulling  the  outer  or  ensheathing  layer 
of  the  intestine  downward,  and  by  squeezing  the  lower  end 
of  the  intussuscepted  gut.  Considerable  force  had  to  be 
used.  The  wound  was  closed  by  five  silver  sutures.  The 
pain,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  and  discharge  of  bloody  mucus 
ceased  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  the  bowels 
moved  naturally  on  the  second  day,  the  subsequent 
recovery  was  complete. 

After  briefly  describing  the  varieties  and  symptoms  of 
intussusception,  and  analyzing  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
operations  of  abdominal  section  that  have  been  performed 
for  its  cure,  Prof.  Sands  closes  his  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowing deductions : 

1.  The  success  which  has  already  been  obtained  in  the 
operation  of  abdominal  section  for  intussusception  is 
sufficient  to  justify  its  repetition,  when  other  means  have 
proved  unavailing. 

2.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  intussusception, 
as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  great  danger  lies  in  delay, 
and  that,  in  acute  cases,  the  operation,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  performed  at  a  very  early  period,  probably 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 

3.  In  chronic  cases  the  operation  is  indicated  when 
other  means  have  failed,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  invagination  is  still  reducible. 

4.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  case  herewith  related  that 
the  operation  may  succeed  in  acute  cases,  if  performed 
during  the  first  eighteen  hours. 

5.  The  greater  fatality  of  the  operation  in  infants  has 
been  shown  to  be  rather  aparent  than  real,  and  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  in  them,  the  performance  of  ab- 
dominal section  for  intussusception  may  not  yield  gratif}^- 
ing  results. 

6.  In  infancy  the  operation  is  more  justifiable,  because 
during  that  period,  there  is  hardly  any  tendency  toward 
spontaneous  recovery  after  sloughing  of  the  intestine. — 
New  York  Medical  Journal^  June,  1877. 
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'' Metallo-therapie,"  or  the  Effect  of  Little  Pieces  of  Metalj 
Applied  to  the  Skin  in  Hemi-anaBsthesia. 

In  the  year  1850,  M.  Burcq,  a  physician  of  Paris,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  paper  on  the  "in- 
fluence of  certain  metals  [applied  to  the  surface]  on' 
paralysis  of  sensation."  He  claimed  that  certain  indi- 
viduals suffering  with  hemi-anaesthesia  were  relieved  by. 
the  application  of  little  plates  of  gold,  while  others  werei 
relieved  by  copper  applied  in  the  same  way,  and  others 
yet  by  zinc.  These  statements  of  Dr.  Burcq  were  treated 
with  silent  contempt  by  some,  and  severely  criticised  by 
others.  He,  however,  continued  to  urge  this  discovery — 
for  such  it  has  proved  to  be — with  all  the  energy  of  pro- 
found conviction ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1876  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his  views  to  a 
test.  At  that  time  M.  Charcot,  the  distinguished  physician 
of  the  Salpetriere,  consented  to  test  the  matter  in  this 
hospital ;  and  on  the  13th  of  January  of  the  present  year, 
he  made  a  report  to  the  Societe  de  Biologie  in  which  he 
sustained  all  the  claims  which  M.  Burcq  had  set  up  more 
than  ttoeiity-six  years  before.  Since  this  first  report  of  M. 
Charcot,  a  number  of  observers  have,  at  different  times, 
reported  their  experience  in  the  matter. 

On  April  14th,  a  committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Charcot, 
Luys,*Dumontpallier,  Landolt,  Gelle  and  Regnard  made  a 
report  to  the  Societe  de  Biologie,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance: 

If,  in  a  patient  suffering  from  hysterical  hemi-anassthe- 
sia,  little  pieces  of  gold,  of  copper  or  of  zinc  be  applied  to 
the  skin  of  the  affected  region,  the  patient  feels  a  creeping 
sensation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sensation  of  heat. 
After  some  moments  there  is  a  return  of  sensation,  an 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  an  increase  in  muscular 
power.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  of  application 
of  the  metal,  there  may  be  some  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions. The  special  senses  are  influenced  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  committee  have  found  a  decided  increase 
in  the  activit^s  of  vision  and  a  diminution  of  the  deaf- 
ness on  the  affected  side.  These  remarkable  phenomena 
are  not  produced  in  all  patients  by  the  same  metal ;  some 
are  sensitive  to  gold,  some  to  copper,  and  others  to  zinc. 
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It  is  very  highly  probable,  also,  that  this  action  of  the 
metals  is  due  to  electric  currents  which  are  established 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  M.  Regnard  has  found  that  a 
current  of  the  same  strength  as  that  produced  by  the 
metal,  which  is  "active"  in  a  given  case,  will  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  application  of  the  metal  itself. 

The  same  jpJienomena  are  observed  in  Jiemi-anmstliesia 
of  cerebral  origin^  and  strange  to  say,  they  are  then  made 
more  prominent  than  in  hysterical  hemi-angesthesia. 

In  the  course  of  their  experiments,  the  commitee  ob- 
served a  fact  of  great  physiological  interest.  Just  in 
proportion  as  there  was  an  increase  in  the  sensation 
(whether  special  or  general)  and  in  muscular  power  on 
the  diseased  side,  was  there  a  diminution  of  all  these  at 
corresponding  points  on  the  sound  side.  There  was  in- 
deed, an  actual  transfer  of  sensibility.  The  committee 
make  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomena just  mentioned  between  hemi-anaesthesia  of  cer- 
bral  origin  and  that  due  to  hysteria ;  but  it  has  since 
een  found  that  this  transfer  of  sensibilit}''  only  occurs  in 
ysterical  Tiemi-ancBstliesia^  and  is  never  observed  in  that 
Svhich  is  of  cerebral  origin. 

MM.  Landolt  and  Julmont  drew  especial  attention  to 
he  following  points  in  a  case  which  they  report  in  Le 
^Pr ogres  Medical  for  the  19th  of  May  ,  (1),  The  return  of 
general  and  special  sensation,  where  no  other  treatment 
was  used  except  the  application  of  pieces  of  metal  to  the 
surface  of  tlie  affected  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and 
this  in  a  case  of  hemi-angesthesia  of  cerebral  origin  which 
had   existed  without  any  variation  for  twelve  years. 

(2)  The  return  of  sensation  to  the  whole  of  the  af- 
fected side,  although  the  metal  was  only  applied  to  a 
very  small  surface. 

(3)  The  persistence  of  sensation  which,  at  the  of  three 
months,  had  undergone  no  diminution. 

(4)  The  simultaneous  improvement  in  the  hemi-chorea 
which  accompanied  the  anaesthesia. 

They  state  as  points  of  difference  in  hysterical  hemi- 
anassthesia,  the  production  of  anaesthesia  at  corresponding- 
points  on  the  sound  side  and  the  temporary  character  of 
the  improvement  in  sensation. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  sensation  is  restored  when  the  anaesthesia 
is  of  cerebral  origin.     M.   Charcot   supposes  that  a  few 
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only  of  the  sensory  fibres  undergo  a  solution  of  continuity, 
while  the  others  are  thrown  into  a  condition  of  torpor, 
from  which  they  are  aroused  by  the  application  of  the 
metal.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  however,  how  a 
condition  of  ''  torpor,"  which  had  continued  without  any 
change  for  twelve  years,  could  be  relieved  in  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  manner  described. 


The  Action  of  Salicylic   Acid  and   Salicylate  of  Soda  when 
Given  Internally. 

Fr.  Kiegel,  in  the  Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift.,  reports 
the  results  he  has  obtained  with  salicylic  acid  and  salicy- 
late of  soda  in  100  cases,most  of  which  were  typlioid  fever. 
He  could  not  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  action  of 
those  drugs  on  the  course  and  duration  of  febrile  aff'ections. 
He  states  that,  in  health,  a  dose  which  does  not  exceed  5 
grammes  (75  grains)  produces  no  appreciable  diminution 
of  temperature.  The  unpleasant  symptoms  after  salicylic 
acid,  were  vomiting,  roaring  in  the  ears  with  deafness, 
headache  and  giddiness.  There  were  never  any  symptoms 
of  collapse.  Sweats,  varying  in  amount,  were  frequently 
observed. 

Riegel's  investigations  were  made  with  especial  reference 
to  the  elucidation  of  two  points:  (1),  whether  the  tern 
perature* would  be  reduced  by  salicylic  acid,  and  if  so, 
how  far;  and  (2)  the  amount  of  lowering  of  temperature 
as  compared  with  quinine.  The  measurements  of  tem- 
perature were  made  every  hour  or  every  two  hours ;  the 
dose  of  the  medicine  was  from  4  to  6  grammes.  In  ty- 
phoid fever  there  was  a  fall  of  two  or  three  degrees  in  the 
temperature  which  lasted  from  12  to  18  hours  or  even 
longer.  In  those  cases  where  baths  wxre  used  at  the 
same  time  with  the  salicylic  acid,  they  (the  baths)  had  to 
be  repeated  only  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  while 
in  those  cases  where  the  acid  was  not  given  the  baths 
frequently  had  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours'. 

The  duration  of  the  fever  w^as  not  influenced  by  the 
medicine ;  relapses  occurred  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases,  but  these  were  usually  of  short  duration  when  the 
acid  was  used.  In  phthisis,  the  action  of  salicylic  acid 
was  much  more  marked  than  quinine  usuj^illy  is. 
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According  to  Buss,  the  dose  of  salicylic  acid  must  be 
twice  as  great  as  that  ot  quinine  to  produce  the  same  an- 
tipyretic effect.  TJie  investigations  of  Riegel  show  that 
salicylic  acid  produces  a  more  decided  and  rapid  depres- 
sion of  temperature  than  quinine,  but  the  effect  of  the 
latter  was  more  lasting  in  typhoid  fever.  In  phthisis, 
however,  the  effect  of  salicylic  acid  lasted  longer  than  that 
of  quinine.  The  dose  of  the  acid  was  4  grammes  ;  that  of 
quinine  2  grammes.  Riegel  states,  furthermore,  that 
another  advantage  of  the  acid  is  that  it  can  be  given  for  a 
long  time  in  these  large  doses,  while  quinine  soon  has  to 
be  suspended  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  effects. 

His  experience  with  salicylate  of  soda  has  not  been  so 
great  as  that  with  the  acid,  but  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  as  great  an  antipyretic  effect,  and  is 
free  from  the  irritating  properties  of  the  acid.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  very  soluble  in 
water. 

Schroder,  in  Petersburg,  has  recently  treated  160  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  with  salicylic  acid  and  salicylate  of  soda ; 
has  come  to  conclusions  almost  directly  at  variance  with 
those  of  Riegel  and  the  majority  of  writers  on  the  subject. 
He  says  the  antipyretic  action  of  the  preparation  is 
doubtful — that  there  are  frequently  ulcerations  in  the 
mouth,  nose,  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  intestines. 
In  doses  of  20  grains,  symptoms  of  collapse  frequently 
occur;  the  pulse  being  very  Aveak  and  rapid.  The  death 
rate  in  the  100  cases  treated  with  the  acid  and  the  soda 
salt  was  19.4;  while  of  211  cases  treated  by  the  "expec- 
tant" method  and  with  baths,  the  death  rate  was  14.7. 
He  considered  the  greater  death  rate  in  the  former  case 
due  to  the  paralyzing  action  of  the  drugs  on  the  heart. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Versamm- 
lung  deutseher  Naturforseher  und  derzte  in  Ilriinhurg  a 
short  time  since,  which  Wc  s  opened  by  Dr.  Steffen  with  a 
report  of  30  cases  in  which  the  remedies  had  been  used 
upon  children  in  his  own  hospital  practice,  the  speakers 
agreed  as  to  their  great  antipyretic  balm.  Dr.  Jacobi,  of 
New  York,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  child,  13  years  old,  whose  temperature,  for  a 
week,  ranged  from  104°  to  104.9°,  and  in  whom  large 
doses  of  quinine  and  six  or  eight  cold  baths  a  day  pro- 
duced no  effect,  but  whose  temperature  was  very  promptly 
lowered  bv  the  acid 
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The  Regulation  of  Prostitution. 

This  subject  has  again  and  again  been  discussed  in 
medical  journals,  medical  societies,  and  legislative  assem- 
blies. It  is  one  of  great  interest,  of  vital  importance  ;  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  regard  to  it.  There  are  those 
who,  regarding  prostitution  a  vice  that  will  necessarily  have 
an  existence,  and  cannot  be  suppressed,  consider  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  endeavor  to  control  it,  and  limit  as  mucli 
as  possible  the  horrible  diseases  which  spring  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  others  who  think  that  no  compro- 
mise can  be  made  with  vice  no  more  than  with  crime  ; 
and  that  whenever  met  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  must 
be  brought  to  bear  with  reference  to  exterminating  it — 
that  it  would  be  a  crime  per  se  to  treat  it  as  a  necessary 
evil. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Cressler,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  when  recently  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced 
into  that  body  a  bill  for  the  decrease  of  a  social  evil,  and 
supported  it  by  a  speech,  which  we  have  thought  would 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Cressler  is  a  subscriber 
of  the  News,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  8.  Muscroft,  of 
this  city,  for  a  copy  of  the  speech. — Ed.  Med.  News. 

In  presenting  a  bill  of  this  character  to  this  honorable 
body  for  its  consideration,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
'^  Is  this  a  subject  worthy  of  examination  ? "  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  all  great  moral  questions  of  a  reformatory 
character  are  not  only  difficult,  but  very  slow  of  solution. 

The  feelings  and  the  conscience  of  the  people  must  not 
only  be  aroused  in  reference  to  the  matter,  but  time  must 
be  given  to  educate  them,  and  to  persuade  them  of  their 
duty,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  the  correct  remedy. 

The  social  evil  is  a  plant  of  mature  growth,  wide  spread, 
deep  rooted,  existing  from  the  time  of  the  prophet  Moses. 

Co-eval  with  society,  it  stains  the  earlest  mythological 
records. 

According  to  the  book  of  Moses,  prostitution  must  have 
existed  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ. 

Furthermore,  Moses  endeavored  with  marked  zeal  to 
check  the  progress  of  disease  among  both  sexes,  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  were  syphilitic  in  their 
nature. 
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Moses  did  much  toward  purifying  the  Jews,  but  when 
he  had  done  this  he  connived  at  the  intercourse  of  the 
young  men  with  foreign  prostitutes. 

He  took  an  Ethiopian  concubine  to  himself,  and  Syrian 
women — Moabites,  Midianites  and  other  neighbors  of  the 
Jews,  many  of  them  young  and  lovely,  but  with  debauched 
and  vicious  principles — set  up  as  prostitutes  in  the  land  of 
Israel. 

For  many  years,  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were 
excluded  from  Jerusalem  and  the  large  cities,  and,  com- 
bining their  trade  with  that  of  a  peddler,  lived  in  the 
groves  and  highways,  in  booths  and  tents. 

So  long  as  their  practices  violated  no  law  of  nature,  the 
prudent  legislator  pursued  a  tolerant  policy. 

Before  long,  however,  abominable  rites  in  honor  of 
Meloch  and  Baal  were  established  by  these  strange  women. 

Against  these  enormities  the  wrath  of  Moses  and  hi& 
successors  was  aroused  on  hygienic,  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  grounds,  and  death-like  penalties  were  affixed  to- 
the  observance  of  these  rites. 

And  Moses  himself,  warned  by  the  frightful  progress  of 
disease  among  the  male  Jews,  struck  at  its  roots   by  ex- 
terminating every  female  Midianite  in  the  land  except  the 
virgins. 

It  is  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  severe  ordinances  of 
the  Jewish  legislators,  that  prostitues  were  a  recognized 
class,  laboring  under  no  hopeless  ban. 

Jephtha,  the  son  of  a  prostitute,  became  none  the  less 
chief  of  Israel.  Joshua's  spies  slept  openly  in  the  house 
of  the  harlot  Eahab. 

Sampson  chooses  the  residence  of  a  harlot  at  Gaza  to 
be  his  home,  and  also  made  a  fatal  acquaintance  with 
another,  Delilah;  and  even  Solomon  did  not  disdain  to 
hear  the  rival  w^anglings  of  a  pair  of  harlots,  and  to  adju- 
cate  between  them. 

Prostitution  continued  to  be  practised  generally  and 
openly  until  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  w^e 
learn  by  the  prophets  of  th&  Bible. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  ever  assumed  more  re- 
voltingly  public  forms  in  any  other  country. 

The  Babylonian  conquest  must  have  changed  the  parts, 
without  altering  the  performance. 

Ctesias,  quoted  by  Athenius,  says :   "  At  Babylon  the 
Jewish  maidens,  with  large,  expressive  eyes,  voluptuous 
Vol.  YI.— 39 
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mouth,  slender  and  graceful  figure,  with  well  developed 
bust,  i)eopled  the  houses  of  prostitution  and  ministered  to 
the  lust  of  the  nobles." 

By  reference  to  the  ordinances  of  Solon,  it  is  said  that 
Draco  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  rape,  seduction  and 
adultery. 

Solon,  while  soltening  the  rigors  of  the  Draconian  code, 
by  law  formally  establishing  houses  of  prostitution  at 
Athens,  and  filled  them  with  female  slaves,  bought 
with  the  public  money,  and  bound  by  law  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  all  who  visited  them.  They  were,  in  fact, 
public  servants,  and  their  wretched  gains  were  a  legitimate 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State. 

After  the  Persian  wars,  the  subject  of  Athenian  pros- 
titution is  revealed  in  a  clearer  light,  when  laws  were 
enacted  for  their  regulation  ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  history  of  the  past,  he  will  say 
that  this  subject  is  indeed  worthy  of  examination. 

Hitherto,  reticence  has  been  the  policy.  This  position 
has  been  held  too  long,  for  it  is  false  in  principle  and  in- 
jurious in  tendency. 

The  day  has  arrived  when  the  shroud  must  be  removed ; 
when  the  public  safety  imperiously  demands  an  investi- 
gation into  the  matter ;  when  those  who  regard  it  as  a 
small  wrong  may  see  it  in  its  real  proportions,  and  when 
-those  who  have  looked  upon  it  as  unmanageable  be  alike 
,undeceived. 

Few  care  to  know  the  secret  springs  from  which  prosti- 
tution emanates. 

Few  are  anxious  to  know  how  wide  the  stream  extends. 
Few  have  any  desire  to  know  the  distress  and  devasta- 
tion it  causes. 

An  accomplished  lady,  recently  deceased,  said  well, 
when  she  wrote :  "  To  such  grievances  as  society  cannot 
readily  cure,  it  usually  forbids  utterance  on  pain  of  its 
scorn,  this  scorn  being  only  a  sort  of  tinsled  cloak  to  its 
deformed  weakness." 

In  1843,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  William  Logan, 
author  of  the  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Exposition  of  Female  Prostitution, 
its  Causes,  Extent  and  Remedy."  This  paper,  at  the 
time  and  since,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  considera- 
tion, and  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  praise.  This  pam- 
phlet was  endorsed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Anderson,  of 
Glasgow,  and  by  Richard  Cobden,  member  of  Parliament. 
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Sir  Thomas  Clarksoii,  the  well  known  advocate  of  negro 
emancipation,  thus  speaks  of  it:  '^  I  am  too  blind  to  read 
your  book  myself.  It  lays  open  a  scene  of  misery  and 
vice  which  is  most  appalling  and  which  ought  to  be  better 
known,  that  people  may  take  an  interest  in  its  suppression. 
It  is  a  crying  evil.  How  it  is  to  be  remedied  is  an  im- 
portant question.  Yet  I  think  Parliament  can  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  legislation  toward  checking  the  evil." 

In  May,  1843,  the  Right  Hon.  0.  P.  Villiers,  member  of 
Parliament,  endorsed  the  book,  and  in  January,  1845, 
Douglass  Jerrold  addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr. 
Logan : 

"I  have  already  read  your  valuable  and  earnest  j>am- 
phlet.  The  picture  drawn  is  terri})le,Hbut  its  exhibition 
must  do  great  good.  I  trust  our  legislators  will  examine 
the  subject.'- 

The  venerable  James  Sigston,for  more  than  thirty  years 
a  member  of  the  Leeds  Guardian  society  for  fallen  women, 
endorsed  the  document ;  and  in  May,  1843,  the  Governor 
of  Mill  Bank  Penitentiary,  wrote  as  follows  :  "I  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  book ;  I  agree  with  you  in  de- 
siring a  remedy  for  this  wide  spreading  and  desolating 
evil." 

Any  grave  proposal  of  a  radical  reform  in  this  depart- 
ment of  public  morals  would  be  encountered,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, with  mockery,  prejudice,  selfishness,  sophistry,  and 
corrupt  hostility  in  various  shapes.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
discourage  effort,  for  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  effort — if 
not  to  suppress,  at  least  to  mitigate  the  vice — may  prove 
successful. 

Second.  The  next  question  that  presents  itself,  and  one 
that  we  should  properly  ask,  is,  What  is  the  necessity  for 
investigating  this  subject?  The  subject  of  prostitution, 
though  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  is,  nevertheless,  of 
paramount  importance  to  every  intelligent  friend  of  the 
human  family,  and  has  been  far  too  much  neglected  by  the 
Christian  moralist. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  lectures  on  female  prostitution, 
delivered  and  published  by  special  request  in  Glasgow,  in 
1842,  observes :  "  The  subject  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  The  latter  arises  in  part  from  the  former,  as 
the  difficulty  is  almost  insurmountable  of  keeping  these 
subjects  from  the  minds  of  the  youth.  The  question  comes 
to  be  one  of  surpassing  consequence,  whether  it  is  to  be 
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brought  before  them  by  the  friends  of  vice  or  the  friends 
of  virtue,  whether  invested  with  all  their  tempting  fasci- 
nations or  stripped  of  their  allurements  and  in  their  true 
character  of  moral  loathsomeness  and  wretchedness  and 
damning  tendencies?" 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  a  series  of  lectures,  said :  "  So 
inveterate  is  the  prejudice  against  introducing  into  the 
pulpit  the  subject  of  licentiousness,  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  knowing  the  vice  to  be  dangerous  and  frequent, 
have  yet,  by  silence  almost  complete,  manifested  their 
submission  to  the  popular  taste." 

Another  difficulty  exists  in  the  criminal  fastidiousness 
of  the  community  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  delicacy  of 
exterior,  of  etiquette,  of  show,  of  rules ;  not  of  thought; 
not  of  pure  imagination;  not  of  the  crystal  current  of  the 
heart.  Criminal  fastidiousness  is  the  Pharisee's  sepulchre, 
clean,  white,  beautiful  without,  "  full  of  dead  men's  bones 
within  ;  "  the  Pharisee's  platter  ;  the  Pharisee's  cup  ;  yea, 
the  very  Pharisee  himself. 

Delicacy  is  a  spring  which  God  has  sunken  in  the  rocks 
which  the  winter  never  freezes,  the  summer  never  heats, 
and  sends  its  quiet  waters  with  music  doAvn  the  flowery 
hillside.  We  must  not  be  too  fastidious — too  delicate, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  public  good. 

Silverpen,  one  of  our  most  popular  and  useful  female 
writers,  in  an  article  published  in  1846,  "  On  Protection  to 
Women,"  thus  refers  to  the  subject:  ^' That  the  difficult 
question  has  been  fairly  broached,  shows  that  moral 
courage  is  advancing  in  progress  with  freedom  of  public 
opinion.  Now  that  the  public  mind  shows  itself  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  there  is' no  reason  that  this  question,  as 
well  as  any  other  of  social  amelioration,  should  not  be 
discussed  usefully,  thoughtfully,  generally,  and  this  with- 
out one  line  or  one  opinion  irreverent  to  true  purity. 

"  May  not  laws  be  enacted  for  those  fallen  ones  ?  Can- 
not Magdalenes  exist  without  being  in  jails,  or  conventi- 
cles, or  badged  by  the  degrading,  pauperized  condition  of 
clipped  gowns„  or  close  cropped  hair?  To  elevate,  we 
must  sympathize  in  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene,  and  women 
can  show  this  spirit  more  than  men." 

Dr.  William  Tate,  Surgeon  to  the  Edinburg  Lock  Hos- 
pital, m  1847,  said  :  ''  Among  the  various  questions  which 
at  present  agitate  the  j)ublic  mind,  there  are  none  more 
momentous  or  of  more  thrilling  interest  than  that  of  pros- 
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titution.  Whether  the  evil  is  viewed  in  reference  to  its 
effects  upon  the  unfortunate  females  themselves,  or  to  its 
injurious  influence  upon  society  on  account  of  disease,  it 
is  one  well  worthy  of  considering.  Hitherto  this  view  of 
the  case  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  even  by  the  re- 
ligious part  of  the  community,  or  at  least  treated  with 
indifference.     Why  should  this  be  so  ? 

"Let  those  who  have  never  personally  known  the  con- 
fidential outpourings  of  woman's  heart  smile  at  this 
question.  Let  those  who  have  never  seen  her  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  racked  and  tormented  by  the  most  loathsome 
and  painful  of  all  diseases,  sneer  at  it. 

''  Let  those  who  never  witnessed  her  agony  while  the 
arrows  of  death  were  penetrating  her  inmost  soul,  or 
those  who  have  never  seen  her  so  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  her  guilt  as  to  despair  even  of 
the  mercy  of  God — let  them,  I  say,  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed her  in  any  of  these  conditions,  but  who  judge 
of  her  character  and  deserts  only  from  her  profession, 
answer  if  they  will.  I  have  seen  her  in  every  stage  of 
her  career — from  the  day  of  her  first  appearance  on  the 
street  until  the  hour  when  I  have  closed  her  eyes  in 
death.  And  I  am  able  to  assert  that  her  condition  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  those  who  make  the  laws." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  in  the  British  Banner^  of  August, 
1848,  says :  "  There  is  far  too  much  delicacy  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  morality  of  the  nation  is  still  lamentably  low. 
It  is  a  question  with  which  the  Christian  ministry  is 
bound  to  deal ;  from  this  duty  it  should  not  be  kept  by 
false  considerations  of  propriety.  It  is  a  question  which, 
next  to  the  pulpit,  concerns  the  press,  but  that  press, 
for  the  most  part,  has  shrunk  from  its  full  and  faithful 
discharge  of  duty." 

The  Quarterly  Review^  of  September,  1848,  says  :  "  It 
is  time  to  burst  through  the  veil  of  that  artificial  bash- 
fulness  which  has  injured  the  growth  while  it  has  affected 
the  features  of  genuine  purity.  Society  has  suffered 
enough  from  that  spurious  modesty  which  allows  fearful 
forms  of  vice  to  corrupt  it  rather  than  hint  at  their  exist- 
ence." 

The  Westminster  and  foreign  Quarterly  Review^  of 
July,  1850,  says:  "There  are  some  questions  so  painful 
and  perplexing  that  statesmen,  moralists,  and  philanthro- 
pists shrink  from  them  by  common  consent     Of  all  the 
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social  problems  which  philosophy  has  to  deal  with,  the 
darkest,  the  knottiest,  the  saddest  is  prostitution.  States- 
men see  the  mighty  evil  lying  on  the  main  pathway  of  the 
world,  and  with  a  groan  of  pity  and  despair  pass  by  on 
the  other  side. 

''  We  are  aware  that  mischief  is  risked  by  bringing  the 
subject  prominently  before  the  public  eye  ;  we  are  aware 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  openly ;  we 
are  aware  that  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  ridicule  from 
the  vulgar  and  light  minded  ;  we  are  aware  we  may  meet 
much  dishonest  representation  from  those  who  recklessly 
echo  any  popular  cry. 

'^  We  have  weighed  all  these  objections,  and  we  have 
concluded  that  the  end  we  have  in  view,  and  the  chance 
of  good  we  may  eifect,  and  the  suffering  we  may  mitigate 
warrant  us  in  disregarding  them. 

"  We  think  that  such  considerations  have  already  too 
long  withheld  serious  and  benevolent  men  and  statesmen 
from  facing  one  of  the  sorest  evils  that  the  sun  now  shines 
upon. 

"  Our  divines,  our  philanthopists,  our  missionaries  and 
our  sisters  of  charity  do  not  shrink  from  entering  in  person 
the  most  loathsome  abodes  of  vice  and  misery.  Why 
then  should  our  statesmen  hesitate  to  give  the  subject 
some  consideration? 

"  The  best  and  purest  of  our  race  do  not  feel  themselves 
repelled  from  or  tarnished  by  the  darkest  haunts  of  actual 
guilt  and  horror,  when  pain  is  to  be  assuaged  and  disease 
to  be  mitigated." 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  well  known  volumn,  "  The 
City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,"  says :  "  Some  of  us  are 
about  to  make  a  new  effort  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen 
women,  and  the  mitigation  of  their  condition. 

"  By  the  wolf  that  wastes  our  folds  I  had  seen  one  and 
another  of  the  lambs  plucked  from  the  flock. 

'^  I  had  seen  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  girden  plucked 
and  east  forth  as  vilest  weeds.  I  had  seen  the  tail  of  a 
daughter  make  gray,  in  a  single  night,  a  mother's  head, 
and  turn  a  father's  heart  into  stone,  and  I  thought  men 
would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  I  said,  in  my 
heart,  can  there  be  made  no  law  that  will  sweep  our  cities 
clean  of  these  dens  of  vice,  these  sinks  of  iniquity  ?  If  it 
cannot  be  so,  then  at  least  let  something  be  done  to  regu- 
late it." 
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A  philanthropic  gentleman  of  Cork,  writing  to  Mr. 
Logan,  says  :  ^'  It  is  not  likely  that  the  evil  will  disappear, 
but  to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  possible,  is  a  laudable  under- 
taking. 

"  As  it  is  a  monster  evil  it  will  require  the  united  ef- 
forts of  all  sects  and  parties  to  grapple  with  it. 

"  Asylums  are  calculated  to  effect  much  individual 
good ;  they  cannot  strike  at  the  root.  An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  the  only  hope  left." 

These  opinions  of  many  good  men,  taken  together,  are 
sufficient  to  show  us  the  necessity  of  investigating  this 
subject. 

There  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  human  affairs  if 
it  were  possible  for  all  classes  of  society  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  morality  fixed  by  any  philosophy,  yet 
it  is  not  and  never  has  been  done,  and  it  is  futile  to  ignore 
altogether  that  which  really  exists,  and  leave  unat- 
tempted  the  mitigation  of  palpable  evils. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  need  look  for  the  period  when 
virtue  will  cover  the  earth,  but  we  do  believe  that  when 
men  earnestly  study  and  consider  the  subject  properly,  a 
new  order  of  things  will  come  to  pass — a  new  light  will 
spread  over  the  earth,  and  to  this  proud  old  Comimon- 
wealth  will  belong  the  honor  of  creating  the  new  law, 
bearing  with  it  its  blessings ;  and  though  it  cannot  at 
once  eradicate  the  evil,  it  will  in  time,  under  the  provid- 
ence of  God  and  good  men,  greatly  decrease  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  contend  that  a  law,  such  as  is 
here  proposed,  will  establish  the  only  practical  plan  of 
limiting  the  spread  of  venereal  disease,  and  accomplish  a 
great  end  toward  sanitary  as  well  as  moral  good  of  a  large 
class  of  our  population. 

First.  Then  as  a  means  of  prevention,  we  propose 
registration,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  afflicted. 

Second.  Medical  examination,  in  order  to  recognize, 
at  the  earliest  stage,  any  developing  seeds  of  this  malady. 

Third.  Isolation,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  an  infection 
eminently  contagious,  and  to  enable  the  profession  to 
study  more  minutely,  and  under  the  most  favorable  clin- 
ical auspices,  a  disease  which,  for  years,  has  in  many 
points  baffled  its  skill,  and  by  means  of  which  study 
greater  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  thousands  of  God's 
own  creatures  who  are  yet  to  suffer,  innocent  or  guilty. 

Fourth.  The  exactment  of  a  license  examining  fee  from 
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those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  law,  in  order  that 
the  expenses,  of  whatever  kind,  resulting  from  this  so 
called  luxury,  might  be  defrayed  by  the  participators  of  it, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  community  at  large,  as 
it  certainly  is  at  the  present  time. 

And  las:t,  we  contend  that  the  operation  of  the  law  will 
greatly  diminish  the  evil,  and  thus  indirectly  aid  the  san- 
itary and  reform  work. 

Tliese  opinions  cannot  be  gainsayed  or  denied,  and  we 
hold  them  in  common  above  the  fact  "  that  people  will 
copulate  " — some  before  marriage — others  outside  the 
marriage  bed — that  disease  almost  necessarily  follows, 
and  that  merely  closing  our  eyes  in  its  presence  does  not 
prevent  new  cases  from  occurring,  and  though  we  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  "  that  it  is  the  result  of  sin,"  and  might 
be  considered  ^'  retributive  justice,"  which  no  doubt  is 
true.  Still  this  does  not  absolve  us,  as  a  chri stain  people, 
from  our  duty  to  attempt  its  cure  and  eradication,  and 
free  innocent  posterity  from  being  cursed  with  the  sins  of 
their  fathers. 

We  have  no  word  of  praise  for  those  very  upright 
specimens  of  humanity,  those  good  Christians,  who,  unlike 
Christ,  their  example,  have  natures  too  sensitive  to  allow 
them  to  descend  to  the  common  every  day  walks  of  life, 
and  there  learn  of  the  vices  existing,  and  because  they 
have  always  thought  one  way,  are  too  fossilized,  too  hard, 
too  rusty  to  imbibe  new  ideas — the  result  of  modern  in- 
vestigation, and  unlike  the  Good  Samaritan,  "  walk  by  on 
the  other  side,"  but  who  complacently  praise  God  ''  that 
they  are  not  as  other  men,"  and  who  will  at  the  same  time 
pocket  the  fee  of  some  venereal  sufferer,  the  victim  of  re- 
tributive justice ;  earnestly  praying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  other  partner  in  crime  may  soon  come  along  for 
medical  treatment. 

Such  men  are  always  ready  to  urge  objections  and  at 
the  same  time  know  well  that  they  have  not  given  the 
subject  a  proper  degree  of  study  and  consideration. 

It  is  likewise  often  the  case,  when  a  new  measure  like 
this  one  is  proposed,  embodying  within  it  the  most  whole- 
some features,  its  author  and  its  friends  are  assailed,  and 
treated  even  discourteously  by  the  very  men  who  should 
approach  it  with  deep  thought  and  attention. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  ol  the  great  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  Commonwealth.  I  offer  this  bill.     It  has  for 
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its  object  reform — it  is  a  sanitary  measure,  and  as  their 
advocate,  as  the  public  servant,  as  the  friend  of  posterity, 
I  am  here  to  assist  any  measure  that  will  tend  to  assist 
the  unfortunate  and  diseased. 

Once  it  was  urged  that,  to  adopt  a  system  of  registration 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  wrong,  because  it  was  a 
European  vice,  and  if  calculated  for  foreigners,  it  was 
unsuited  for  Americans. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  argument.  In  the  past  it  would 
only  be  asked  to  refer  you  to  Sanger's  History  of  Prostitu- 
tion, and  I  could  prove  to  you  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
registry  law  here. 

I  could  refer  you  to  the  registry  law  of  France  for  a  like 
purpose.  But  now  we  have  convincing,  overwhelming 
proof  from  an  American  experiment,  yet  m  its  infancy  as 
it  were,  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 

I  now  refer  you  to  the  message  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Brown,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  commencing  on 
page  9. 

He  says  :  ''  A  memorial  will  be  submitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil during  the  present  session  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  ordinance  regulating  the  social  evil.  Having 
carefully  considered  the  arguments  presented,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  those  who  unsparingly  condemn  the 
law,  do  so  rather  from  a  moral  or  strictly  religious  stand- 
point than  with  a  view  to  deal  with  things  as  we  find  them 
in  a  practical  and  sanitary  aspect. 

''  The  general  objections  of  the  religious  community  is 
to  the  so-called  permit  system,  which,  it  is  claimed,  gives 
a  legal  countenance  to  immorality,  and  it  is  urged  that 
the  ordinance  in  this  particular  is  unconstitutional. 

"This  may  be  the  case,  for  a  similar  obje'^tion  has  been 
raised  against  many  features  in  the  whole  license  system 
of  our  cities. 

"  Indeed  many  municipal  laws,  as  well  as  the  enact- 
ments of  states  and  kingdoms,  are  rather  endured  by  the 
people  for  their  mutual  benefit  than  accepted  on  account 
of  any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  deprive 
the  individual  of  any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

'' The  true  grounds  of  the  movement  against  the  bill 
are  to  be  lound  among  religious  ideas  and  theories.  What- 
ever is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  its  provisions  must  be  found 
in  practical  experience  and  a  worldly  common  sense  aspect 
of  things. 
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"•  Prostitution  has  always  existed,  and  will  always  exist, 
and  if  a  moral  leprosy  WcS  the  onlj'-  result,  we  might 
safely  and  properly  let  it  remain  in  the  special  charge  of 
moralists  and  religious  teachers ;  but  unfortunately  there 
i^  also  a  physical  leprosy  attached  to  it,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  authorities,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
public  is  confided,  to  take  cognizance  of  that,  the  most 
insidious  and  pernicious  of  all  diseases,  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  check  it,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  small-pox 
or  any  other  epidemic,  to  strike  at  the  disease  in  every 
way  calculated  to  lessen  or  eradicate  it. 

''  Repeal  the  ordinance,  and  the  disease  will  again  be- 
come, as  it  were,  epidemic,  and  the  scenes  witnessed  be- 
fore will  be  re-enacted,  of  dragging  these  poor  unfortunates 
through  the  streets  who,  either  through  passion  or  poverty, 
neglect  to  reform  their  lives,  when  unable  to  restore  their 
characters.  So  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  of 
our  more  experienced  citizens  on  this  subject  extends,  it 
is  proper  to  add,  their  view^s  are  in  accordance  with  mine, 
and  a  large  majority  favor  the  continuance  of  the  law." 

1  will  also  refer  you  to  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bo^rd  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  or  St.  Louis,  also,  the  Sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

From  these  documents  we  have  learned  that  in  an 
American  city,  American  laws  can  regulate  satisfactorily 
American  prostitutes,  and  cause  not  only  a  marked  dim- 
inution of  venereal  disease  in  American  citizens,  but 
greatly  decrease  the  number  of  courtezans. 

(To  be  continued). 


The  Late  Dr.  Morton. 


A  note  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  Morton  in  which 
she  points  out  several  alleged  errors  in  our  article  upon 
"  The  Discoverers  of  Anaesthesia,"  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal.  The  chief  correction  is,  that  ''  Dr. 
Morton  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  was  taken  ill  while 
riding  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  died  before  reach- 
ing St.  Luke's  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  taken.  He  was 
not  insane  nor  even  in  an  insane  condition ;  neither  did 
he  die  of  disappointment  and  grief.     That  the  contentions 
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of  such  a  controversy  did  tax  his  brain  too  much  is  not 
a  matter  of  doubt,  but  he  was  too  courageous  a  soul  to  die 
of  disappointment."  We  are  glad  to  correct  an  error 
which  has  gained  universal  currency  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  As  suggested  in  the  note,  it  must  be  true  that 
Dr.  Morton  was  greatly  influenced  in  his  mental  and 
physical  condition  by  the  severe  trials  he  was  called  upon 
to  endure  in  the  progress  of  the  ether  controversy.  We 
know  from  personal  experience  what  it  is  to  bear  the 
strain,  when  in  the  belief  that  others  are  committing 
cruel  injustice  by  stealing  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  re- 
search and  invention.  We  know  all  about  that,  and  are 
ready  to  believe  that  one  may  live  for  months  and 
perhaps  years  in  the  state  so  closely  bordering  on  insanity 
as  to  be  hardly  responsible  for  any  act  committed.  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain  is  not  unusual  in  such  conditions. 

Mrs.  Morton,  with  the  general  instincts  and  noble 
courage  of  woman,  is  ready  to  continue  the  contest  so 
long  waged  by  her  husband.  She  is  not  willing  to  accept 
of  compromise,  and  regards  Dr.  Long's  claims  as  unten- 
able. While  we  entertain  profound  respect  for  this  faith 
in  the  justice  of  her  husband's  claims,  still,  we  do  wish 
that  the  controversy  might  cease.  No  good  can  come 
from  continuing  it  longer.  The  world  can  never  be  con- 
vinced that  either  of  the  four  claimants  is  alone  entitled 
to  the  honors  and  rewards  flowing  from  the  discovery  of 
anaesthesia.  It  is  better  to  do  honor  to  all  who  contributed 
to  the  grand  result  so  full  of  beneficence  to  the  race.-^ 
Boston  Jour,  of  Ghem. 


A  Seasonable  Word  on  Disinfectants. 

Several  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  disinfectants  have 
lately  come  to  us,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject  may 
be  of  service  to  many  of  our  readers  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

One  correspondent  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Will  you  in  next  issue  give  recipe  for  disinfecting 
cesspools.  Some  years  since  you  gave  one  that  was  very 
eff*ecti\e,  but  I  have  lost  both  recipe  and  paper.  It  was 
a  compound  of  carbolic  acid,  water,  and,  I  think,  copperas." 

The  recipe  to  which  our  friend  alludes  was  given  in 
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the  Journal  about  four  years  ago,  in  an  article  referring 
to  the  researches  of  Herr  Kletzinsky,  of  Vienna,  who  had 
devoted  twenty  years  to  the  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  disinfection.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  disinfec- 
tion deals  with  two  distinct  evils :  miasms^  or  poisonous 
gases,  rich  in  hydrogen,  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia;  and  contagions^  or  microscopic  germ-cells,  of 
which  yeast-cells  and  the  spores  of  fungi  are  examples, — 
he  sought  for  a  practical  method  of  dealing  with  both. 
No  one  agent  known  to  science  will  answer  this  double 
purpose.  The  cheapest  and  best  to  use  against  the  miasms 
is  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron ;  while  carbolic  acid  and 
its  compounds  hold  a  similar  position  as  anti-contagious 
disinfectants.  The  combination  of  the  two  furnishes  the 
simplest  and  most  potent  means  of  attacking  both  sources 
of  infection. 

The  copperas  becomes  more  effective  and  economical  by 
being  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  heating  it  in  the  air,  or  by  the  addition  of 
carbolate  of  lime.  The  latter  substance  is  a  safe,  cheap, 
and  convenient  form  in  which  to  use  carbolic  acid ,  and  it 
is  specially  to  be  commended  in  combination  with  cop- 
peras, since  it  not  only  supplies  what  that  lacks — the  power 
to  destroy  contagions — but  also  gives  it  greater  potency 
in  its  own  special  province — the  disinfection  of  miasms. 
For  all  cases  which  admit  of  its  employment,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  this  mixture  of  copperas  and  car- 
l)olate  of  lime. 

If  one  prefers,  he  can  simply  mix  a  solution  of  copperas 
(which  had  better  be  converted  into  the  basic  sulphate  by 
heating  before  dissolving  it)  and  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  prepared  by  diluting  the  saturated  solution  with  four 
parts  of  water.  The  saturated  solution  is  put  up  in  bottles 
convenient  for  use,  and  is  not  expensive. 

Herr  Kletzinsky  cautions  the  public,  as  we  have  several 
times  done,  against  the  cheap,  crude  carbolic  acids  in  the 
market.  The  chief  strength  of  these  is  in  their  odor,  as  they 
are  often  little  more  than  crude,  ill-smelling  oils  of  tar, 
mixed  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
pure  acid  is  really  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  For  the 
copperas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  commercial 
article,  which  costs  only  a  few  cents  a  pound,  answers  every 
purpose. 

Those  of  our  friends,  who  are  spending  the  summer  in 
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the  country,  or  at  the  seashore,  where  there  is  often  the 
grossest  ignorance  or  negligence  in  sanitary  matters,  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  plain  practical  hints  on  dis- 
infection ;  and  if  landlords  and  boarding-house  keepers 
will  not  give  proper  attention  to  the  matter,  it  will  be 
be  true  economy  to  be  prepared  to  supplement  the  defi- 
ciency at  their  own  expense.  A  trifling  outlay  for  these 
simple  disinfectants  will  add  vastly  to  their  personal  com- 
fort, and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  their  families  from 
sickness.  Disease  and  death  lurk  unseen  in  many  a 
summer  resort,  where  the  unwary  visitor  seeks  rest  and 
recuperation ;  and  the  wise  man  will  look  as  carefully  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  where  he  spends  his 
own  vacation,  or  sends  his  family  for  theirs,  as  he  does  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  or  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. — 
Boston  Jour,  of  Ghem. 


Aspiration  in  the  Treatment  of  Hernia. 

Mr.  P.  L.  O^Neill,  Medical  Officer,  Athy  Workhouse, 
writes  to  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular : 

The  following  case  is  illustrative  of  the  success  which  Dr. 
Dieulafoy  claims  for  the  aspirator  as  an  aid  to  tiie  taxis  in 
the  reduction  of  hernia,  and  likwise  of  the  complete  harm- 
lessness  of  one  or  more  punctures  in  the  intestines,  even 
of  patients  having  a  peculiar  liability  to  serous  inflamma- 
tion : 

On  Sunday,  the  19th  inst.,  a  patient,  far  advanced  in 
Bright's  disease  of  kidney,  and  who  had,  for  some  years, 
a  small  hernial  protrusion,  for  which  he  usually  wore  a 
truss,  was  admitted  to  the  infirmary  under  the  following 
circumstances,  viz :  Immediately  before  his  admission, 
while  lifting  a  weight  in  the  absence  of  the  truss,  the 
hernia,  which  had  hitherto  confined  itself  to  the  region  of 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  was  not  at  any  time 
larger  than  a  pigeon's  ^g^^  fell  into  the  scrotum,  and  in  a 
few  moments  became  as  large  a  a  foot-ball,  assuming  the 
most  exquisite  tenderness.  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  after 
the  occurrence,  but  he  could  not  permit  me  to  touch  the 
tumor.  To  allay  the  pain,  I  injected  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  acetate  of  morphia  subcutaneously,  and  had  warm 
fomentations  and  a  stimulating  enema  administered. 
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One  hour  afterward  I  revisited  patient,  and  found  pain 
and  tenderness  abated,  but  manifested  symptoms  of 
strangulation,  without  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
tumor.  I  applied  the  taxis  for  ten  minutes  without  suc- 
cess ;  than  had  patient  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
repeated  the  taxis,  with  no  better  result.  I  next  resolved 
on  giving  Dieulafoy's  method  a  fair  trial,  and  accordingly 
aspirated  the  hernia  with  a  hot  needle,  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  1  then  replaced  it  with  a  No.  2,  which 
brought  away  some  reddish  fluid,  fecal  contents  and  flatus  ; 
the  needle,  however,  becoming  clogged,  I  withdrew, 
cleaned  and  reinserted  it  in  another  part  of  the  tumor,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Large  quantities  of  flatus 
were  extracted,  the  hernia  reduced  to  less  than  half  the 
size  it  had  been  a  few  moments  before,  and  the  merest 
eff*ort  at  the  taxis  placed  the  bowel  within  the  abdomen. 
From  that  time  to  this  (Saturday,  Nov.  25th),  patient  has 
had  a  stool  daily,  and  not  the  smallest  inconvenience  in 
the  abdomen. 

The  features  in  the  case  most  worthy  of  remark  are : — 1st. 
That  morphia,  subcutaneously  injected,  was  preferred  to 
the  administration  of  chloroform,  which  I  would  have  con- 
sidered dangerous,  owing  to  the  renal  afl'ection  and  cardiac 
weakness.  2d.  That  the  patient  escaped  peritonitis,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiar  liability  such  persons  have  to 
inflammations.  3d.  The  facility  with  which  the  tumor  was 
reduced  after  aspiration. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


Syphilis  and  Marriage. 


The  Doctor.)  Juh^  1,  1877,  contains  an  interesting  letter 
from  Dr.  Charles  R.  Drysdale  on  this  important  topic, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts : 

There  is  a  question  very  frequently  asked  by  a  syphil- 
itic patient,  to  which  it  requires  much  thought  and  an 
extended  experience  to  reply.  This  question  is :  How 
long  must  a  man  w^io  is  afl"ected  with  syphilis  w^ait  be- 
fore he  can  justly  enter  into  a  marriage  contract,  and 
undertake  the  grave  responsibility  of  becoming  a  father? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  syphilitic  man  may  be 
dangerous,  if  he  marries,  both  to  his  wife  and  to  his  child- 
dren,  and  also  to  the  community  through  them. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  no  man  with  any  actual 
syphilitic  symptom  about  him  has  a  right  to  contract  mar- 
riage with  a  healthy  woman.  The  presence  of  any  syphilitic 
symptom  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
with  all  its  consequences  and  all  its  dangers.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  any  man  would  be  found  so 
daring  as  to  enter  the  marriage  state  with  the  symptoms 
of  syphilis  about  him.  And  yet  such  men  exist,  and  cases 
of  the  kind  are  not  so  very  rare. 

I  have  myself  seen  men  marry  with  crusts  in  the  hair, 
and  with  mucous  tubercles  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  We 
hear  of  men  marrying  with  syphilitic  sarcocele,  and  even, 
will  it  be  believed,  even  on  the  faith  of  Dr.  A.  Fournier, 
of  Paris,  (^'Le  Mouvement  Med.,  May  26,1877),  with  a 
hard  chancre  in  full  force. 

What  a  curious  history  of  moral  delinquency  such  facts 
reveal  to  the  medical  practitioner !  The  cases,  however, 
vary  greatly.  In  some  persons  we  notice  a  species  of 
ignorance  verging  on  imbecility.  Such  expose  their 
wives  and  infants  to  misery  from  pure  stupidity.  Again, 
there  are  infamous  men  who  despise  all  human  rights  or 
duties  which  lie  in  their  way,  whenever  they  have  a 
chance  of  procuring  a  woman  with  money  and  a  position 
m  society  for  themselves. 

The  majority,  however,  are  those  who,  from  weakness 
of  mind  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  engage  in  a  silly  way 
in  marriage,  without  reflecting  that  they  are  the  least  of 
all  fitted  for  such  a  contract.  Such  persons  are  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  a  scandal  or  a  breach  between  families,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  put  off"  their  wedding  in  face  of 
the  difficulties  which  such  conduct  might  entail  on  them. 

It  is  well  known  now  to  all  who  have  long  paid  atten- 
tion to  syphilitic  disease,  that  the  younger  the  disease  of 
the  husband  is,  the  more  numerous  and  grave  are  the 
dangers  which  he  inflicts  on  ail  around  him  if  he  marry. 
When  syphilis  has  been  recently  contracted,  it  is,  as  all 
know,  especially  contagious.  During  the  first  few  months, 
or  at  most  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  the  disease,  we 
notice  above  all  those  disseminated  manifestations  of 
syphilis  which  affect  the  mucous  parts  of  the  skin.  These 
accidents  are  liable  to  relapse  and  spread  again  with 
remarkable  facility,  and  with  a  tenacity  which  is  some- 
times disheartening. 

At  this  epoch  of  the  disease  there  are  two  foci  where 
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syphilitic  accidents  converge,  namely,  on  the  mouth  and 
on  the  genital  organs,  the  very  localities  which  are  most 
likely  to  spread  contagion  in  marriage.  When  the  dis- 
ease gets  older,  these  dangers  no  longer  exist,  or  at  any 
rate  in  much  less  degree,  for  this  reason,  that  in  old  syph- 
ilis the  manifestations  are  far  more  scanty  and  infinitely 
less  often  repeated,  and  no  longer  consist  in  superficial, 
benign  (and  therefore  dangerous,  because  unheeded) 
symptoms;  but  in  deep  ulcerations,  which  are  not  liable 
to  pass  unseen,  and  consequently  cannot  be  inadvertently 
transmitted. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  as  follows  :  The  contagion 
of  the  husband  is  the  more  to  be  feared  in  proportion  as 
his  syphilis  is  in  its  early  stages. 

With  respect  then  to  the  influence  of  the  father's  health 
on  that  of  his  children,  we  also  find  that  the  earlier  the 
stage  of  the  disease  is  the  more  danger  is  there  of  the 
children  suffering.  This  is  clearly  proven  in  the  numerous 
facts  that  are  published  in  medical  literature,  of  successive 
abortions  taking  place  in  healthy  women  by  reason  of  the 
syphilitic  influence  of  the  father  alone.  Such  abortions 
gradually  leave  off  just  in  proportion  as  the  syphilis  becomes 
extinct,  and  become  changed  into  true  child-births  at  a 
given  time.  In  time  the  patient  who  has  done  nothing 
but  abort  is  cured,  as  is  well  shown  by  numerous  exam- 
ples in  the  writings  of  syphilographers. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  father's  who  marry  with  a 
syphilis  of  some  months  of  age,  or  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years  of  age'  are  far  more  likely  to  have  syphilitic  child- 
ren than  fathers  who  marry  when  their  disease  is  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  years  old.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  any 
effect  on  posterity  produced  by  a  father  whose  syphilis  is 
ten  years  old.  Hence,  when  a  man  has  lately  contracted 
this  disease,  he  ought  to  put  off  his  marriage  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  the  longer  the  better,  within  certain  limits. 
If  a  syphilitic  man  waits  for  several  years  before  becom- 
ing a  father,  he  acquires  gradually  a  good  chance  that 
such  children  may  be  viable,  and  the  longer  he  waits  the 
better  is  the  chance. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  on  every  account,  as  well 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother  as  for  the  child,  the  male  par- 
ent should  postpone  his  marriage  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  main  difficulty  will  be  in  fixing  a  precise 
date  on  such  an   indeterminate  question  as  this.     There 
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are  more  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  too  than 
merely  the  age  of  the  syphilis  in  our  male  patient.  The 
nature  and  vigor  of  the  attack  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

With  this  idea  being  clearly  kept  m  view,  and  with  all 
abatements  for  mildness  of  the  symptoms  in  any  partic 
ular  case,  it  yet  would  seem  unwise  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner  to  inform  any  male  patient  suffering  from 
hard  chancre  or  mucous  tubercles,  that  he  has  any  right 
to  marry  before  some  three  or  four  years  at  least  have 
passed  over  his  head." 


American  Neurological  Association. 

The  Third  Annual  Session  convened  in  New  York  City, 
June  6,  1877,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Jewel,  of  Chicago  ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  of  New  York, 
Secretary. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  as  President^  Dr.  Jewel  re- 
marked that  in  the  cultivation  of  neurological  science  for 
the  future,  there  are  several  things  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  realized.  The  first  is,  that  in  this  country,  henceforth, 
more  attention  and  encouragement  may  be  given  to  a 
thoughtful  study  of  the  healthy  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system.  No  doubt  there  are  many  now 
among  us  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  in  these  fundamental  departments  of  neurological 
science,  and  some  few  endeavoring  to  confirm  or  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  actually  existing  knowledge  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  thus  far  very  little  comparatively  has 
been  done  and  made  public,  in  our  own  country,  towards 
advancing  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system.  The  reasons  for  its  neglect 
thus  far,  whether  good  or  bad,  have  now  in  a  great 
measure  passed  away.  The  time  has  now  come — and  with 
it  the  opportunities — when  we  should  undertake  to  make 
some  solid  contribution  in  this  department  of  our  work. 
To  excite  and  encourage,  and  beyond  this  to  prosecute  such 
researches,  should  be  one  chief  object  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  society  as  ours. 

Then,  again,  we  need  not  less  experiment,  but  more 
care  as  to  the  method  and  results.  There  is,  relatively 
speaking,  too  little  close,  accurate  thought,  as  compared 
YoL.  YL— 40 
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with  the  mere  observation  of  facts.  The  mere  discovery 
of  a  new  fact  by  sense  of  observation  does  not  insure 
that  the  discoverer  will  ascertain  its  significance.  What 
he  means  to  declare  is,  that  mere  sense  observation  has 
outstripped,  and  does  this  very  hour  outstrip,  critical, 
careful  thought.  What  we  need  is,  not  mere  observers 
nor  mere  thinkers,  but  more  men  who,  like  Bacon,  Harvey, 
Bichat,  and  others,  can  not  only  observe,  but,  like  them, 
think. 

Less  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  records  of 
pathological  cases,  as  they  exist  in  the  literature  of  the 
past.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  body,  with  a  broader  range  and  basis 
of  established  facts  than  ever  before,  and  with  greatly 
improved  methods  for  research,  we  are  able  happily  to 
lay  a  surer  foundation,  let  us  hope  for  trustworthy  de- 
ductions. 

As  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Society,  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Society  is  about  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be  until  it  has  lived  a  little  longer  and  done 
more  good  work.  He  does  not  say  no  new  members 
should  be  admitted,  but  for  a  time  let  them  be  few,  and 
admitted  with  caution.  Then,  again,  the  society  should 
continue  to  hold  its  next  few  meetings  in  the  East.  The 
bulk  of  its  members  must  for  a  long  time  be  here,  and 
also  the  means  of  rendering  them  attractive.  Then,  again, 
the  time  of  meeting  should  be  so  changed  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  other  important  meetings,  which  many  of  our 
members  might  feel  like  attending.  In  regard  to  the 
publication  of  our  papers  and  discussions,  the  only  things 
to  be  done  are  either  to  publish  an  inexpensive  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  abstracts  of  discussions  and  papers, 
or  to  publish  a  volume  of  transactions.  Of  these  two 
plans  the  latter  is  every  way  preferable.  A  subscription 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  from  each  member 
would  completely  insure  the  appearance  of  the  volume. 
To  render  the  work  of  the  society  more  eff"ectual,  he 
recommends  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  officers,  who 
should,  as  now,  be  aided  by  a  council  in  dtscussing  purely 
business  questions,  wiiich  should  rarely,  if  ever,  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  society  as  a  whole ;  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  charged  with  the  not  very  onerous  duty  of 
editing  the  materials,  employing  such  aid  as  he  may  need. 
He   also    suggests   the  propriety  of    the  appointment  of 
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committees  to  report  at  subsequent  meetings  on  definite 
subjects. 

Next  followed  the  exhibition  of  an  interesting  case,  by 
Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  which  he  con- 
sidered one  of 

EPILEPSY. 

The  patient,  a  boy  of  18,  the  Doctor  said,  might  be 
considered  as  a  case  of  total  moral  depravity.  He  would 
lie  and  steal  to  an  extent,  without  any  reason;  would 
steal  clothes  and  other  articles,  sell  them  for  a  trifle,  and 
then  give  the  money  away.  The  boy  had  been  placed  in 
several  houses  of  correction,  but  they  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  In  reply  to  the  question,  ''  What  makes  you  do 
these  things  ? "  he  said,  '^  I  can't  help  it."  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  intelligence.  His  mother  had  for  a  long- 
time noticed  blood  upon  his  pillow.  Weight  of  child  at 
birth,  one  pound.  His  father  is  an  exceedingly  neurotic 
individual. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Mason,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 

LEAD   POISONING   IN   PROGS, 

which  suggested  a  new  field  for  experiment.  Notwith- 
standing the  important  services  which  experiments  upon 
this  animal  have  rendered  in  discovering  the  mode  of 
action  of  other  toxic  substances,  not  even  an  illusion  to 
the  action  of  lead  upon  the  system  of  the  frog  can  be 
found  in  toxicological  literature.  The  subject  was  divided 
into  two  portions :  1.  Acute  poisoning;  2.  Chronic  poi- 
soning. In  the  former,  the  poison  (acetate  of  lead)  was 
introduced  under  the  skin ;  in  the  latter,  by  placing  the 
animals  in  a  solution  of  the  same  salt.  The  acute  form 
of  poisoning  is  characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  heart 
with  preserved  integrity  of  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles ; 
while  in  the  chronic  form  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  volition,  with  their  nerves,  invariably  results,  leaving 
the  heart  intact.  The  muscles  always  show  Erb's  entar- 
tungs  reaction  to  electricity,  a  characteristic  feature  of 
lead  palsy  in  man.  A  ready  method  is  here  found  of  induc- 
ing this  condition  of  the  muscles  at  will,  and  its  value  in 
the  study  of  the  pathogeny  of  lead  paralysis  is  suggested  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Association.  In  view  of  the 
little  we  know  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  autopsies  in  man,  and  failures  to  induce  the 
same  condition  in  warm-blooded  animal,  may  not  much 
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be  added  to  our  knowledge  by  further  research  on  lead 
poisoning  in  the  frog  ? 

The  paper  being  open  for  discussion,  Dr.  Hammond,  of 
New  York,  inquired  if  there  was  any  evidence  of  lead 
being  in  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Mason  could  not  say,  as  he  had  made  no  examina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Jewell:  You  found  no  change  in  the  cord,  and  ap- 
plied no  chemical  tests  ? 

Dr.  Mason :  No  sir ;  but  I  wish  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Jewell  remarked  that  formerly  he  had  considered 
the  trouble  in  lead  poisoning  to  be  central,  and  even  now 
was  inclined  to  that  view,  though  he  had  the  record  of 
several  cases  which  had  raised  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  truth  of  this. 

Dr.  Seguin  stated  that  he  once  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  observation  bearing  on  this  point.  The  patient 
was  recovering  from  lead  paralysis  at  the  time  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  diarrhea.  Examination  of  the  muscles 
showed  the  usual  degenerative  change.  Sections  through 
the  cervical  enlargement  showed  slight  granular  change 
in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  At  that  time 
(1875)  Dr.  Seguin  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  a  central 
affection,  and  is  still  disfjosed  to  this  view,  though  not  as 
strongly  as  before. 

Dr.  T.  M.  B.  Cross,  of  New  York,  did  not  favor  local 
absorption,  but  considered  the  affected  region  central 
and  high  up. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  progress  he 
had  made  in  the  examination  into  the 

STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  GANGLIA  ON  THE  POSTERIOR 
ROOTS  OF  THE  SPINAL,  AND  ALSO  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING 
PART  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

His  remarks  were  a  continuation  of  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  read  before  the  Association  at  the  last  annual 
session. 

He  stated  that  his  researches  were  far  from  being  com- 
plete, but  to  him  were  suggestive.  An  important  question 
was  as  to  what  became  of  the  fibres  which  appear  to  rise 
from  the  nerve-cells  found  in  the  ganglia  in  question.  Do 
they  pass  toward  the  cord  or  toward  the  periphery  of  the 
body  ?  The  Doctor's  first  opinion  was  the  same  as  that 
held  by  many  others  since  the  time  of  the  early  obseva- 
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tions  of  Kolliker — that  they  pass  toward  the  periphery — 
but  he  has  since  abandoned  that  opinion.  His  opinion 
now  is,  that  they  do  not  pass  either  way,  but  that  they 
join  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  root  at 
the  so-called  "  constriction  of  Ranvier,"  as  these  fibres 
pass  through  the  ganglion.  This  view  he  was  first  led  to 
entertain  by  seeing  preparations  of  these  ganglia  made  by 
Dr.  Amidon,  of  New  York,  and  after  reading  the  account 
of  these  bodies,  given  by  M.  Ranvier,  who  describes 
what  he  calls  the  "  terminaison  en  T."  This  mode  of  ter- 
mination of  nerve-fibres  in  other  nerve-fibres.  Dr.  Jewel 
has  since  ascertained,  had  been  described  by  R.  Wagner, 
of  Goettingen. 

Dr.  Jewell  has  abandoned  his  opinion  that  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  ganglia  give  off  two  processes,  which  connect 
with  either  two  nerve-fibres,  or  one  other  cell  and  a  fibre, 
or  w^th  two  cells.  He  now  believes  that  they  are  never 
connected  with  but  one  fibre,  and  that  fibre  connects,  as 
already  described,  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  sensory 
nerve-fibre,  as  it  passes  through  the  ganglion.  But  for 
what  purpose  does  this  connection  exist?  This  question, 
Dr.  Jewell  thinks,  is  fully  answered  by  making  sections, 
in  the  living  animal,  of  the  posterior  or  sensory  root,  at 
one  time  betw^een  the  cord  and  ganglion,  and  at  another 
on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  ganglion.  In  either  case, 
Wallerian  degeneration  sets  in,  but  in  a  curious  manner. 
In  the  case  of  section  on  the  central  side  of  a  ganglia,  the 
degeneration  is  toward  the  cord,  not  toward  the  ganglion ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  section  on  the  peripheral  side  of 
the  ganglion,  the  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  takes 
place  toward  the  periphery,  and  not  toward  the  ganglia. 
These  observations  show  conclusively  that  the  ganglia  ex- 
ert a  conservative  influence  over  the  fibres  of  the  sensory 
nerves  throughout  their  whole  length,  from  the  periphery 
to  their  implantation  in  the  spinal  cord.  Here,  then,  v^e 
have  a  highly  probable  determination  as  the  function  of 
the  nerve-cells  in  the  ganglia  on  the  superior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  They  exert  an  influence  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  root.  Their  function  is  trophic. 
They  are  part  of  a  trophic  nervous  system. 

Another  question  arose  as  to  whether  these  same 
ganglionic  bodies  do  not  exert  an  influence  on  the  non- 
nervous  tissues  of  the  body,  through  the  sensory  nerves 
with  which  the  spinal  ganglia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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ultimate  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues,  on  tlie  other, 
stand  in  such  intimate  relations.  Dr.  Jewell  announced 
that  it  was  liis  conviction  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
nutrition  of  most  parts  of  the  body  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  a  certain  manner,  under  the  control  of  the  mechan- 
isms found  in  the  ganglia.  He  did  not  want  it  under- 
stood that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
depends  on  either  the  spinal  ganglia  or  any  other  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  but  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  under 
its  control.  Disease  of  the  ganglia,  and  also  of  the  spinal 
cord,  may  lead  to  such  changes  in  nutrition  as  to  lead  to 
the  so-called  idiopathic  inflammations  we  so  often  witness 
in  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  indeed  any 
cases  involving  nutritive  change,  side  by  side  with  changes 
in  blood-supply,  which  cannot  be  fairly  connected  with  a 
local  injury,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  otherwise.  As 
regards  the  vascular  changes  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
irritative  tissue  change  of  presumed  neurotic  origin,  they 
are  to  be  explained  on  quite  different  grounds,  since  they 
occur  through  the  agency  of  a  different  class  of  nervous 
mechanisms.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  spinal  cord  con- 
tains, in  connection  with  the  medulla,  and  possibly  the 
brain,  a  central  mechanism,  which  may  projicrly  be  called 
trophic,  and  that  the  spinal  ganglia  probably  bear  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  ganglia  or  the  fundamental 
chain  of  the  sympatlietic,  so  called,  do  to  the  central  vaso- 
motor mechanisms  of  the  cord  and  medulla. 

Dr.  Hamilton  asked  for  an  ex|)lanation  of  the  way  in 
which  atrophy  occurred,  as,  for  instance,  in  progressive 
facial  atrophy. 

Dr.  Jewell  replied,  using  the  blackboard  to  illustrate 
his  remarks,  that  from  a  certain  nerve-cell,  in  which  we 
suppose  a  nerve-fibre  to  terminate,  there  are  given  off 
two  or  three  filaments :  one  of  these  passes  to  another 
group  of  cells,  a  second  to  another  group  of  cells,  and  so 
on.  One  of  these  groups  has  a  trophic  function,  another 
group  has  a  sensory  function,  and  another  group  has  some 
other  function.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  have  this  trophic 
group  the  seat  of  disease,  which  shall  be  exerted  through 
its  cells  all  along  the  fibre,  while  its  sensory  function 
remains  intact.  His  belief  was  that  the  sensory  nerve- 
fibre  conducts  all  kinds  of  sensibility.  Only  in  the  above 
w^ay  could  he  explain  local  inflammation  or  local  atrophy. 
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Microscopy. 


The  Resolving  Power  of  an  Objective  as  Effected  by  Focal 

Distance. 


Below  we  give  a  couple  of  letters  received  from  E.  Gundlach,  the  highly 
distinguished  maker  of  microscopic  objectives.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  highly  interesting  to  our  very  many  microscopic  subscribers,  as  they 
explain  some  facts  in  the  construction  of  objectives,  affecting  the  resolving 
power,  not  generally,  we  believe,  understood. 

The  first  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Gundlach  in  German,  and  translated 
into  English  by  a  friend.  The  second  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  G.  in 
English.  Although  familiar  with  his  own  language,  writing  with  ease  and 
elegance  in  it,  he  is  not  acquainted  with  all  of  our  English  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, and  therefore  the  letter  contains  some  German  idioms,  with  some 
circumlocutions  here  and  here  in  consequence  of  his  English  vocabulary 
being  limited.  With  this  explanation,  we  thought  best  to  print  the  letter 
as  written,  for  fear  that,  in  attempting  to  anglicise  it,  we  might  modify  its 
meaning. 

The  second  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  written  by 
us  in  answer  to  his  first  letter.  We  kept  no  copy  of  it,  and  consequently 
cannot  furnish  it.  It  is,  however,  only  nece;5sary  to  state  that  in  it  was 
argued  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  true  practically  that  the  resolving 
power  of  a  lens  could  be  increased  by  shortening  its  focal  length,  indepen- 
dent of  any  change  in  its  angle  of  aperture,  yet  it  remained  theoretically 
correct  that  resolving  power  was  in  proportion  to  angle  of  aperture.  An 
object  gives  out  rays  from  every  point  in  every  direction — consequently  the 
more  of  these  rays  that  can  be  utilized  by  increased  aperture  the  greater 
will  be  the  visihilty. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  12th,  1877. 
"Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker; 

Dear  Sir — The  resolving  power  of  an  objective  does 
not  depend  exclusively  on  the  size  of  its  angle  of  aperture, 
but  just  as  much  on  the  degree  of  correction  of  the 
aberrations. 

The  enlargement  of  the  angle  of  aperture  would  entirely 
fail  to  accomplish  its  aim  to  increase  the  resolving  power, 
if  the  degree  of  correction  of  the  abberations  were  not 
heightened  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  best  means  to  attain  this  latter  purpose  consists, 
however,  in  the  thickening  of  the  front  lens,  and  conse- 
quent shortening  of  the  working  distance,  as  I  have  clearly 
demonstrated  in  my  theoretical  description  of  my  new 
condenser. 

This  short  working  distance  of  an  objective  of  the 
highest  resolving  power  is  by  no  means   conditional   of 
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the  size  of  its  angle  of  aperture,  as  is  often  believed  to 
be  the  case,  for  with  equal  sized  angles  of  aperture  a 
great  difference  in  the  working  distance  is  possible,  but 
it  serves  only  for  this  correction  of  the  aberrations,  so 
essential  to  obtain  the  highest  results. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  with  a  dry  objec- 
tive the  maximum  performance  requires  the  minimum 
working  distance.  The  immersion  is  nothing  more  than  a 
substitute  for  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  front  lens, 
formed  by  a  corresponding  stratum  of  water,  to  gain  with 
the  highest  possible  performance  a  tolerable  working 
distance. 

With  my  i-th  dry  objective,  the  working  distance  has  been 
fixed  at  sufficient  length  for  convenient  use,  and  a  corres- 
ponding part  of  its  resolving  power  has  been  sacrificed 
for  this  purpose.  The -J-th,  however,  is  constructed  as  a 
dry  objective  of  highest  resolving  power,  with  a  corre- 
sponding sacrifice  of  working  distance.  I  can  make  any 
desired  variations  (gradations)  between  the  two  objec- 
tives. But  I  find  it  impossible  to  construct  a  drj^  objective 
having,  with  equal  performing  power,  a  greater  working 
distance.  I  am  not  informed  whether  other  opticians  h-ave 
succeeded  in  attaining  such  a  result,  but  my  moderate 
theoretical  knowledge  leads  me  to  regard  this  as  impossible  ; 
and  attentive  as  I  have  always  been  to  discover  whether 
others  have  succeeded  in  a  higher  degree  than  myself  to 
unite  these  two  qualities,  I  have,  by  observing  the  perform 
ance  of  others,  only  found  a  confirmation  of  my  own  theoreti- 
cal views  in  this  respect.  I  should  feel  very  grateful  to  be 
shown  a  dry  objective,  which,  with  equal  iDerformance, 
and  equal  magnifying  power,  exceeds  my  ith  objective  in 
working  distance.  E.  Gundlach. 


« 


Rocliester,  N.  Z".,  Jiihj  21st^  1877. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Thacker  ; 

Dear '  Sir — You  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  re- 
solving power  depends  upon  the  aperture — the  larger  the 
latter,  the  greater  the  resolving  power.  But  an  in- 
crease of  the  aperture  will  only  be  of  advantage,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  aberrations  are  lessened.  For  instance,  I 
have  my  i-th,  and  wish  to  alter  it,  so  that  it  will  have  a 
higher  resolving  power;  for  this  it  requires  a  larger  aper- 
ture. This  latter  I  can  get  easily,  if  I  make  an  objective  in 
which  the  lenses  all  have   the  same  curvatures,  but  the 
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diameters  larger.  So  I  get  a  ith  with  larger  aperture  and 
the  same  working  distance.  6ut  such  an  objective  will 
have  less  resolving  power  than  the  old  one,  because  that 
part  of  aperture  that  is  added  to  that  of  the  old  style  is 
very  much  increased  in  its  aberrations  of  higher  orde?*. 
All  aberrations  that  can  be  brought  away  by  the  ordinary 
way  (by  best  proportions  in  curvatures  of  the  crown  and 
flint  glass  lenses)  has  heen  brought  away,  but  this  way 
of  correction  leaves,  as  is  well  known,  always  a  rest  of 
aberrations,  called  the  aberration  of  higher  order.  These 
latter,  which  cannot  be  brought  away,  increases  with  the 
aperture  so  strong,  that  an  objective,  going  in  its  aperture 
over  a  certain  point,  will  get  worse.  If  I,  therefore,  make 
my  |-th  to  have  a  higher  resolving  power,  I  must  not  only 
make  the  lenses  larger,  to  have  a  larger  aperture,  but  I 
must  also  at  the  same  time  bring  the  increased  aberra- 
tions of  higher  order  away,  that  the  increased  part  of  the 
aperture  have.  And  as  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  said 
ordinary  way,  I  must  use  another  way,  which  will  do  this. 
The  only  way  there  is  for  this  is  the  shortening  of  the 
focal  distance.  This  way  has  the  valuable  property  of 
correcting  without  leaving  a  secondary  rest.  With  other 
words :  That  part  of  both  aberrations  that  is  corrected  by 
this  method  is  corrected  jpure.  From  all  this  it  results, 
that  enlarging  the  aperture  can  only  be  of  avail  by  at 
same  time  shortening  the  working  distance  (or  using  im- 
mersion). And  further:  As  the  resolving  power  depends 
upon  the  aperture,  it  also  depends  in  same  ratio  upon 
the  working  distance. 

As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  you :  Any  one  who  will  show 
me  an  objective  of  the  magnification  and  the  resolving 
power  of  my  ith,  dry,  but  with  a  longer  working  di&tance 
than  mine,  will  do  me  a  great  favor,  and  will  greatly 
oblige  me.  But  from  all  I  have  seen  of  other  makers'  work, 
including  that  of  Tolles,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  do 
what  I  can  not  do.  Yours,  truly,  E.  Gundlach. 


Zentmayer's  Histological  Objectives. 

I    Mr.  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  making  well 
corrected  objectives,  an  ^^th  and  ith,  at  very  moderate 
price — the  latter  of  75°   angle  of  aperture,  resolving  by 
oblique  li£;ht  p.  angulatum.     They  belong  to  his  "  Ameri- 
YoL.  VI.— 41 
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can  Histological  Stand  "  which  he  has  recently  commenced 
to  make,  and  which,  with  the  lenses  and  one  eye-piece, 
he  sells  at  $50. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  American  makers  engaged  in 
making  stands  and  good  objectives  at  such  low  rates,  that 
those  of  the  most  moderate  circumstances  can  afford  to 
own  an  efficient  microscope.  We  hope  soon  to  have 
banished  from  the  country  the  miserable,  cheap  French 
glasses,  which  are  worse  than  none  at  all — being  an  ag- 
gravation. At  but  slightly  higher  price  American  lenses 
can  now  be  had  that  are  good  enough  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  physician,  botanist,  and  entomologist, — in  fact  are 
able  to  do  work  that  only  the  ffnest  a  few  years  ago 
would  do. 

We  now  have  Mr.  Zentmayer  making  a  |-th,  of  75° 
angle  of  aperture,  at  $12,  and  Mr.  Gundlach,  of  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  making  the  same  power  of  100° 
angle  of  aperture,  for  $15.     Surely  this  is  very  cheap. 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

ADULTERATED    SULPHUR. 

Mr.  Hanks  presented  three  mounted  slides  to  illustrate 
the  substitution  of  powdered  sulphur  for  the  more  costly 
and  pure  sublimed  sulphur.  Mr.  Hanks  was  requested  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  examine  microscopically 
three  samples  of  sulphur  sold  as  sublimed,  and  obtained 
at  three  wholesale  drug  stores  in  this  city,  neither  of 
which  was  found  to  be  genuine.  Sublimed  sulphur  under 
the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  globular  particles  and 
botryoidal  and  stalactitic  masses,  characteristic  and  readily 
recognized  at  a  glance  when  known.  Powdered  sulphur, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  is  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  in  the 
form  of  angular  fragments  of  irregular  size.  As  the  pul- 
verized crude  material  contains  a  certain  percentage  of 
foreign  matter,  it  should  be  ranked  among  adulterated 
articles,  when  sold  for  the  pure  sublimed  sulphur,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness  read  a  very  interesting  monograph, 
which  gave  a  portion  of  the  results  of  a  very  elaborate  and 
careful  study  of  a  fungal  parasite,  which  is  credited  with 
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doing  damage  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
is  stated  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  rust  of  smuts. 
— Erysiphe,  or  Wheat  Mildew. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat,  our  staple  agricultural  pro- 
duct, owing  to  its  superior  quality  and  a  never-failing 
market,  has  already  assumed  such  vast  proportions  as  to 
astonish  the  beholder,  while  the  farmer  is  preparing  to 
increase  its  production  to  an  almost  illimitable  extent. 

There  were,  however,  thoughtful  men  in  our  midst  who 
entertained  fears  that  this  over-production  would  yet 
engender  disease ;  that  nature,  so  to  siDeak,  would  become 
weary  of  furnishing  from  earth  and  atmosphere  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  its  further  development ;  that  some 
pest  might  with  reason  be  anticipated  which  should  serve 
to  contract  our  immense  fields  as  well  as  to  greatly  di- 
minish the  yield. 

Until  the  present  season  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
to  verify  these  predictions  ;  although  in  the  spring  of  1868 
the  larva  of  a  fly  threatened  to  do  great  harm  to  many 
thousand  acres  of  wheat  within  the  county  of  Yolo.  This 
larva  took  up  its  abode  witliin  the  stalk,  at  the  base  of 
the  culm,  nearly  every  stalk  possessing  one  or  more  of 
these  unwelcome  tenants.  As  it  j)roved,  however,  to  be 
a  light  feeder,  the  grain  matured  without  serious  damage, 
and  since  then  it  has  never  been  observed.  Aside  from 
this,  a  few  low  lying  fields  upon  the  banks  of  our  rivers, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  affected  by  the  yellow  rust 
{PuGcinia  gramioiis) ;  the  damage  resulting  has,  liowever, 
been  so  trifling  in  extent  as  to  excite  but  little  attention. 
The  pest  w^hich  appears  for  the  first  time  this  spring, 
termed  by  the  farmers  "  white  rust,"  or  '^  mildew,"  is  one 
which  may  well  excite  the  fears  of  the  agriculturist.  It 
has  already  invaded  the  more  mature  fields  within  the 
limits  of  four  or  more  of  our  heaviest  grain-producing 
counties,  where  at  least  half  a  million  acres  of  wheat  are 
in  great  peril,  some  of  it  already  destroyed. 

The  first  notice  of  its  existence  appeared  during  the 
first  days  of  March;  but  owing  to  absence  in  a  distant 
portion  of  the  State,  I  was  unable  to  procure  specim.ens 
until  the  iJ8th  inst. 

The  fungus  appears  upon  the  expanded  leaves  in  closely- 
felted  patches  of  dirty  white  color ;  the  patches  varying 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-half  inch  in  length,  following 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  leaf,  equally  on  both  surfaces. 
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When  the  leaf  still  adheres  to  the  stalk,  it  often  extends 
entirely  around  it,  forming  a  zone,  extending  upward  for 
an  inch  or  more.  With  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens  numerous 
black  spots  are  observable,  closely  enveloped  in  the  felted 
material. 

The  more  mature  spots  may  be  peeled  off  from  the  leaf, 
but  the  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  it,  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  union  somewhat  more  intimate  than  that  of  mere 
contact,  doubtless  owing  to  some  contact  with  the  hairs  of 
the  leaf. 

The  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  objects  pre- 
X)ared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  verbal  explanations  given 
of  the  stylospores,  concepticles,  picnidia,  and  zoospores 
still  held  in  their  gelatinous  investment  were  listened  to 
with  great  and  interested  attention. 

The  matter  of  the  rust,  which  is  also  troubling  the 
anxious  tiller  of  the  soil,  came  up  in  the  shape  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  C.  Mason  Kinne,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
slides,  prepared  to  show  the  fungus,  and  as  the  average 
farmer  of  to-day  is  not  satisfied  with  a  bare  statement, 
but  is  found  to  be  interested  in  any  information  pertaining 
to  their  interests,  it  is  given  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  general  reader  and  those  more  particularly  interested 
in  grain  products : 

TRICHOBASIS,    OR   GRAIN   RUST. 

To  the  Members  of  the  MicrosGopical  Society — Gentle- 
men :  That  the  microscopic  fungi  possess  charms  for  the 
mycologist  is  evinced  by  the  attention  they  have  received 
from  such  scientists  as  De  Bary,  Greville,  Oorda,  Tulasne, 
Leveille,  Berkeley,  Cooke,  Farlow  and  many  others.  That 
many  of  them  possess  more  than  ordinaryin  terest  is  often 
brought  about  by  the  fact  of  their  parasitical  nature,  and 
coming,  as  they  do,  constantly  before  the  agriculturist  in  the 
shape  of  stealthy  destroyers  and  pests  that  are  not  to  be 
eradicated  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes,  the  general 
student  at  the  microscope  is  naturally  brought  to  an 
investigation  of  a  matter  of  so  much  commercial  moment. 

A  few  days  since  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  with  one 
of  our  members,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press^  some  samples  of  grain  from  near  Colusa.  AVhile 
the  rust  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  that  section,  the  sample 
sent  was  only  aftected  with  a  mildew  or  blight  which  was 
satisfactorily  proven,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  be 
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an  erysiphe,  a  fungus  which  does  not  penetrate  the  cell- 
structure  of  the  leaf,  but  does  its  harm  to  growing  plants 
or  vines  by  a  dense  growth  of  mycelial  threads  spreading 
over  the  epidermis,  preventing  its  normal  growth,  and 
covering  the  stomata  or  breathing-pores,  and  thus  shutting 
out  the  air  from  the  leaf.  More  recentlj^  Dr.  Mouser 
handed  me  some  grain  stalks,  received  by  him  from  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Sonoma,  to  which  I  have  given  some  attention, 
and  from  which  1  have  prepared  objects  for  examination 
this  evening. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  leaf  is  colored  with  the  spores 
of  a  fungus,  mostly  in  masses,  and  others  scattered  indis- 
criminately, though  with  great  profusion,  over  the  surface, 
after  breaking  through  the  cuticle  from  the  cellular 
structure,  while  a  transverse  section,  under  a  moderately 
high  power,  shows  that  the  latter  is  tilled  with  a  network 
of  searching  mycelium, 

WHICH  TENDS  TO  SAP  THE  LIFE 

Of  its  host.  Further  and  more  critical  examination  shows 
the  characteristic  features  and  unilocular  uredo-spore  of 
the  true  ''  rust "  of  the  agriculturist,  or  Trichohasis  tu- 
Mgo-vera  of  the  botanist,  one  of  the  phaises  of  Puccinia 
graininis  or  brand.  A  drop  of  water  applied  to  another 
transverse  section  of  a  leaf  with  the  darker  masses  of 
pseudo-spores,  I  find  will  instantly  free  a  profusion  of 
minute  motile  zoospores  or  spermatia,  which  can  be  seen 
gyrating  and  moving  about  in  great  activity  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  bacteria. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  the  grain  becomes  diseased, 
for  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  pseudo-spores 
are  too  large  to  enter  the  leaf  through  the  stomata.  Their 
granular  contents,  if  endowed  with  reproductive  powers, 
possibly  may  be  taken  up  through  the  roots  and  lodged 
in  the  general  structure,  or  by  eifecling  an  entrance 
through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaf,  in  either  case 
only  wait  a  favorable  combination  of  circumstances  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  germinate  in  a  plant  thus 
infected;  or  pseuio-spores  carried  by  the  winds  to  the 
leaf,    finding   favorable    climatic    conditions,    may   there 

I  vegetate,  and  the  mycelium  searching  out  the  stomata, 
no  doubt  enter  and  commence  its  parasitical  life.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  from  a  particle  of  matter,  not  the 
two-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  size,  a  good-sized  pufi:- 
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ball  or  mushroom  will  grow  in  a  night,  and  that,  a  few  _ 
hours  is  often  time  enough  for  the  per onospor a  infestans,  M 
or  "  potato  blight,"  to  do  its  work,  ^ 

THE  SUDDEN  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  RUST 

In  a  field  of  wheat  will  be  understood.  Grain  standing  on 
rich  ground,  in  a  sheltered  position  from  winds,  particu- 
larly our  drying  Northers,  infected  with  the  germs  of  the 
disease,  wait  but  a  shower  of  rain,  or  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere and  sunny  days  to  show  evidences  of  the  trouble, 
though  it  is  fortunate  that  the  exact  conditions  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  fungus  are  comparatively  rare. 
Were  the  spores  favored  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  oppor- 
tunities given  the  grain  which  furnishes  them  a  habitat, 
good  crops  of  cereals  would  be  the  exception,  though  not 
nearly  all  fields  attacked  are  necessarily  ruined. 

THE    PRACTICAL    PART 

01  any  study  into  the  habits  of  this  pernicious  pest  is 
apparent  if  any  means  can  be  devised  to  cure  or  prevent 
the  infection,  and  everything  goes  to  show  that  to  aim  at 
prevention  is  the  only  method  for  the  agriculturist. 
Speaking  of  PuGcinia^  Cooke  says :  '^  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
membrance by  all  persons  interested  in  the  growth  of 
wheat,  that  the  '  brand '  is  most  common  upon  jjlants  grow- 
ing on  the  site  of  an  old  dung-hill,  or  on  very  rich  soil.  As 
the  same  Puccinia  is  also  found  on  numerous  grasses, 
no  prudent  farmer  will  permit  them  to  luxuriate  around 
the  borders  of  his  fields,  lest  they  serve  to  introduce  or 
increase  the  pest  he  so  much  dreads."  Many  remedies 
have  been  tried  as  preventives  against  rusts,  smuts  and 
brands,  and  it  seems  that  the  most  effectual  is  to  treat  the 
seed-grain  to  a  bath  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  kills  the  spores  carried  along  with  the  grain,  or 
washing  in  a  strong  solution  of  '^  Glauber's  salts,"  and 
afterward,  while  still  moist,  dust  over  with  quick  lime, 
from  which  will  be  eliminated  a  caustic  soda  fatal  to  the 
germination  of  the  spores.  0.  Mason  Kinne. 

The  objects  prepared  were  exhibited — the  one  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  outer  coating  is  broken  up  by  the 
fungus,  and  that  in  apparent  ebullition  from  the  activity 
of  motile  zoospores  receiving  marked  attention.  Mr. 
Kinne  took  occasion  to  say,  in  conection  with  the  subject, 
that  the  first  real  insight  he  had  had  in  this  interesting 
branch  of  microscopical  study  was  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Hark- 
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iiess,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  the  Society  such 
an  impetus  some  years  ago,  by  generously  going  over 
elementary  ground  in  vegetable  histology,  in  the  interest 
of  members  who  desired  it.  Dr.  Harkness  is  now  hard  at 
work  on  the  fungi  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  made 
frequent  and  extended  trips  of  late  through  various  parts 
of  the  State.  He  has  but  recently  returned  from  Southern 
California,  where,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  he 
bagged  many  new  species.     A  previous 

FUNGUS    FORAY 

With  the  same  gentleman,  along  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad,  resulted  in  over  a  hundred  species,  many  new 
to  science,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  months  of  indoor 
work  when  the  season  is  advanced  so>  as  to  preclude  the 
finding  of  specimens  of  their  favorite  division  of  the  crvp- 
togamia  in  such  paying  quantities.  We  understand  that 
their  collection  of  fungi  has  now  reached  such  dimensions 
as  to  warrant  the  issuance  of  the  first  edition  of  a  cata- 
logue of  the  fungi  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  promises  to 
be  most  complete  and  voluminous. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Edwards  con- 
cerning the  double  staining  of  animal  tissues  by  a  single 
immersion  in  a  new  fluid  ;  and  also  of  large  beds  of  diato- 
maceous  deposits  which  could  be  found  near  San  Pablo 
and  other  points  in  Contra  Costa  county,  after  which  a 
motion  was  passed  authorizing  the  Trustees  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Reception  to  take 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 


Gleanings. 


Death  from  Ether. — ^We  have  to  record  a  death  ocur- 
ring  during  the  administration  of  ether  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  A.  D.  Sinclair  of  this  city.  The  patient,  a  young  scliool 
teacher,  had  suffered  for  some  time  from  dysmenorrhea, 
for  which  incisions  of  the  os  were  advised.  The  operation 
was  performed  on  Wednesday,  July  19th,  ether  having 
been  administered  by  Dr.  Vogel.  The  patient  was  placed 
upon  the  left  side  with  the  left  arm  behind  her,  as  in  Sims' 
position  for  a  vaginal  examination.  The  first  steps  of  the 
operation  had  scarcely  been  completed  when,  to  use  Dr. 
Sinclair's  expression,  the  patient  suddenly  died.     We  shall 
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hope  to  obtain  a  detailed  account  of  the  case  at  an  early- 
day.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  unjtst  sus- 
picions of  foul  play  which  have  been  thrown  around  this 
case,  have  not  been  borne  out  by  the  testimony  thus  far 
given  at  the  inquest  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  have  had 
no  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  professional  brethren  of  Dr. 
Sinclair. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Vaccination  Judicially  Considered. — Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Cockburn  made  the  following  declaration  from  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  November,  in  the  case  of  the  Keighley 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  have  been  persistently  obstruct- 
ing vaccination  in  their  district :  "  They  have  no  doubt 
been  actuated  by  conscientious  motives,  but  it  is  not  for 
members  of  a  constitutional  community  like  ours  to  set 
up  their  individual  judgments  against  that  which  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  may  be  that  here  and  there  some 
mischief  may  have  resulted  from  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  wiiich  we  historically 
know,  although,  perhaps,  these  defendants  may  not  know 
it,  that  before  vaccination  was  introduced  the  small-pox  was 
one  of  the  greatest  plagues  and  horrors  that  ever  desolated 
a  land ;  that  it  swept  away  its  victims  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands ;  that  it  w^as  a  source  of  the  greatest 
terror  to  the  whole  community;  and  that  this  plague  has, 
practically  speaking,  been  put  an  end  to  by  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  it,  w^e  feel  that  this  fact  should  influence  the 
minds  of  all  persons  in  favor  of  vaccination,  as  it  has  the 
Legislature,  and  the  whole  of  the  enlightened  and  edu- 
cated part  of  the  nation.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ground 
upon  which  we  proceed.  We  proceed  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  for  the  subject  to  obey  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
for  this  court  to  enforce  obedience." 

Suppression  of  the  Salivary  Secretion. — {Can.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour..,  Aprils  1877.)  Dr.  D.  Baynes  relates  the 
details  of  one  of  those  rare  cases  occurring  after  an  attack 
of  acute  tonsilitis.  Both  Steno's  and  Wharton's  ducts 
were  found  open  on  examination.  The  patient  said  that 
his  tongue  felt  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  that  the  latter 
seemed  filled  with  tallow.  He  was  continuously  obliged 
to  wash  his  mouth  or  drink  both  night  and  day  to  prevent 
the  choking  sensation  experienced  from  the  dryness  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  Alter  three  weeks'  ineffectual 
treatment  by  stimulating  gargles  and  internal  remedies,  a 
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copious  flow  of  saliva  was  induced  by  passing  for  ten 
minutes  the  frequently  reversed  current  of  a  12  cell  zinc- 
carbon  galvanic  battery  through  tlie  parotid  gland,  the 
negative  pole  being  connected  to  a  probe  placed  in  Steno's 
duct,  while  the  positive  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  M.  D.,  though  now  in  his  86th  year, 
continues  to  write  for  the  scientific  and  literary  journals 
with  all  his  wonted  grace  and  force  of  style. 


Book  Notices. 


The  Practitionek's  Reference  Book.    Adapted  to  the  Use 
of  the  Physician,  the  Pharmacist,  and  the  Student.    By 
Richard  Dunglison,  M.  D.     8  vo.  pp.  341.     Philadel- 
phia: Lindsav  &  Blakiston.     Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke  & 
Co.     1877. 
This  is  a  work  of  ready  reference,  containing,  in  a  com- 
pact and  tangible  shape,  information  of  a  purely  practical 
character,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  desirable 
addition  to  one's  medical   armentarium.     The  physician  is 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  direction  to  look,   in 
order  to  procure  such  facts  and  hints  as  are  here  collected, 
some  of  which  are  widely   scattered  through  voluminous 
professional  treatises,  or  the — in  many  instances — inacces- 
sible pages  of  medical  periodicals. 

Under  the  head  of  '^  General  Information  for  the  Prac- 
titioner," we  have  given  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  the  metrical  system — the 
relations  of  these,  etc. ;  aj)proximate  conversion  of  ordin- 
ary measures  into  gramme  weights;  conversion  of  cubic 
centimetres  into  lluid-drachms  ;  solubility  of  medicines  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  glycerine,  etc. ;  and  much  other  use- 
ful information.  Under  the  head  of  "  Therapeutic  and 
Practical  Hints,"  it  is  stated  what  the  practitioner  must 
learn  of  the  patient;  doses  of  medicines  for  adults,  child- 
ren, young  children ;  doses  of  remedies  in  general ;  maxi- 
mum doses;  doses  of  medicines  administered  hypoder- 
mically;  atomized  fluids  for  inhalation  ;  medicines  in  the 
form  of  gargles;  collyria ;  injection  into  the  urethra; 
vaginal  doses  for  vital  suppositions  ;  uterine  ;  and  vaginal; 
incompatibles,  or   what  should  not  be  prescribed  in   com- 
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bination ;  what  to  prescribe  in  the  solid  or  the  liquid 
form ;  examination  of  the  sediments  of  urine ;  obstetric 
memoranda;  poisons,  there  nature  and  treatment. 

But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a  meagre 
outline  of  the  vast  amount  and  variety  of  information 
contained  in  the  work.  Every  page  is  filled  with  it, 
and  that  which  is  of  the  most  practical  character.  The 
young,  the  old,  the  learned,  and  unlearned  practitioner 
will  find  daily  occasion  to  consult  the  book.  In  fact  no 
work  in  one's  library  would  probably  be  referred  to  so 
much. 


Editorial. 


Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery — As  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  we  announce 
the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  institution  have  deter- 
mined to  hold  hereafter  but  one  session  a  year,  instead  of 
two  as  heretofore.     This  will  be  one  of  five  months'  length. 

Whether  the  single  term  will  be  held  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  or  during  the  spring  and  summer,  has  not  yet 
been  determined  upon,  but  is  being  considered  by  the 
trustees.  It  will  not  be  definitely  settled  for  some  two  or 
three  months  yet  So  soon  as  it  is,  it  will  he  jpuhlicly  an- 
nouiiced.  Until  that  is  done,  all  can  feel  assured  that  a 
decision  has  not  been  <^ome  to. 

The  fall  and  winter  session  will  be  continued  the  coming 
season,  commencing  October  3d,  as  usual,  for  the  reason 
that  the  subject  of  only  one  session  a  year  was  sprung  too 
late  to  omit  it,  whether  contmuing  to  hold  a  fall  and 
winter  term  be  decided  upon  or  not,  or  whether  a  spring 
and  summer  one  be  adopted. 

Each  of  the  two  seasons  has  its  advantages,  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  point  them  out  as  they  have  been  severally 
rencounted  by  the  advocates  of  one  and  of  the  other,  only 
that  we  will  combine  the  relation  of  them  to  some  extent, 
employing  our  own  language. 

In  support  of  holding  the  session  in  the  fall  and  winter  a 
number  of  reasons  have  been  advanced.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  an  individual  can  more  easily  content  himself  to  be 
confined   within  doors  at  hard  study.     The  unattractive 
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weather  forbids  one  seeking  recreation  without,  and  tends 
to  drive  one  in  to  occupy  the  time  in  mental  labor.  It  is  the 
time  of  the  year  that  is  most  selected  for  medical  lectures, 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  more  natural  to  hold  them  at  this 
time — to  run  along  in  a  rut  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings.  There  is  more  activity  at  the  hospitals  at  this 
time  of  the  year — the  city  containing  many  medical  stu- 
dents, the  clinical  lectures  are  increased  to  some  extent. 
The  weather  being  cold,  anatomical  material  is  better 
preserved,  and  the  long  evenings  are  favorable  lor  dis- 
sections. 

These  are  briefly  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  fall  and 
winter  of  the  year  as  the  time  for  hqiding  medical  lectures, 
and  they  are  weighty.  If  one  cd%§ulted  personal  con- 
venience, inclination,  custom,  and  limited  his  view  to 
certain  advantages,  but  of  importance,  however,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  decide  upon  a  fall  and  winter  term  of 
lectures. 

But  reasons  worthy,  certainly,  of  very  serious  considera- 
tion have  been  presented  to  the  trustees  to  select  the 
spring  and  summer  as  the  fittest  time  for  the  single  session 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
There  are  at  this  time  three  schools  of  regular  medicine 
in  Cincinnati,  more  than  is  sufficient,  as  is  conceded  on  all 
sides,  for  the  education  of  those  who  seek  this  city  at  any 
given  period  of  the  year  to  attend  upon  lectures,  if  they 
all  hold  their  courses  at  the  same  time.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  about  300  or  350  medical  students  come  to  Cincin- 
nati to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  the  colleges.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  patronage  of  the  city,  sub- 
ject only  to  slight  variations,  in  consequence  of  its  loca- 
tion-, advantages,  etc. ;  and  from  this  number  each  of  the 
three  schools  must  derive  its  matriculants.  That  this  is 
correct  every  one  having  any  knowledge  must  know.  For 
a  college  to  draw  students  to  the  city ^  per  se^  independent 
of  the  general  advantages  afforded  by  the  city,  it  would 
have  to  offer  extraordinary  inducements,  either  in  the 
way  of  very  low  fees,  or  no  fees  at  all,  or  in  some  other 
tangible  form.  Mere  ability  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  would  not  suffice,  for  eminent  men 
are  in  the  schools  of  all  the  neighboring  cities,  or  at  least 
eminent  enough  to  satisfy  the  average  student  of  their 
capacity  to  teach,  and  this  is  all  the  average  medical  stu- 
dent seeks  for.     He,  the  least  of  all  students,   is  attracted 
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by  sound  of  trumpet-  and  glitter.  He  is  matter  of  fact, 
always  impe.cunious,  and  to  attract  him  from  the  city  where 
he  naturally  belongs,  something  tangible  must  be  held  out 
in  the  way  of  inducement,  as  the  saving  of  money.  While 
he  admires  brilliancy,  he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  brilliant  doctors  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
teachers — that  oftentimes  they  are  the  poorest.  The 
average  medical  student^  therefore,  will  not  waste  the 
money  he  so  sorely  needs  to  set  him  up  in  business  in 
running  after  greatness.  If,  therefore,  besides  the  three 
colleges  that  are  already  established  in  Cincinnati,  three 
others  were  started,  the  patronage  of  these  latter  would 
necessarily  have  to  cAle  -out  of  the  300  or  350  students 
that  naturally  belon^n^o  the  city,  providing  they  sought 
patronage  on  the  same  terms  as  regards  fees,  etc.  This 
seems  so  plain  that  no  one  will  atempt  to  argue  to  the 
contrary,  who  is  at  all  intelligent  in  the  facts  which  apply 
in  the  patronage  of  medical  colleges.  If  the  three  schools, 
which  are  now  existing,  average  125  students  each,  three 
new  ones,  if  they  were  equally  successful  in  drawing 
from  the  whole  number  coming  to  this  city,  would  reduce 
the  number  in  attendance  upon  each  to  60  or  thereabouts. 
Would  this  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  medical  ed- 
ucation? By  no  means.  While  the  new  ones  would  only 
be  able  to  lead  a  sickly  existence,  they  would  undermine 
very  much  the  strength  of  the  other  three,  before  more  or 
less  prosperous,  and  injure  their  efficiency. 

But  the  Cineinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
not  being  the  youngest  of  the  three  colleges,  why  should 
it  retire  from  the  field  and  give  place  to  th€  others,  yield- 
ing its  patronage  to  them  '^  It  has  been  in  existence  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  a  substantial  and  convenient 
building,  and  other  advantages.  It  was  in  no  wise  started 
up  as  an  opposition  college  to  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  like  the  Mia7ni  Medical  College^  whose  professors, 
having  been  expelled  from  it,  formed  their  organization 
from  no  higher  motives  than  to  hold  on  to  the  eclat  of 
being  teachers  of  medicine,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived, and  to  break  down  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  in 
revenge.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  o±^  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ''  a  want  w^as 
fulfilled."  The  Medical  College  ot  Ohio  was  poorly  or- 
ganized; the  profession,  in  and  out  of  th€  city,  were 
dissatisfied  with  it;  and  there  was  a  pressing  need  of  re 
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form.  Under  what  obligations  then  is  the  Cincinnati 
College  to  give  up  holding  a  fall  and  winter  session? 
None  in  the  least.  Althdugh  the  Ohio  College  is  the  old- 
est, it  many  years  ago  lorfeited  its  claim  to  hold  the  field 
alone,  and  consequently  can  base  no  rights  of  priority. 
If  there  is  a  duty  resting  on  any  one  of  the  three  institu- 
tions "  to  step  down  and  out,"  that  duty  devolves  pre- 
eminently upon  the  Miami  Medical  College. 

But  since  the  Cincinnati  College  has  determined  to 
adopt  the  one  term  plan,  selecting  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer instead  of  the  fall  and  winter  for  holding  Lectures 
would  merely  be  exercising  a  choice,  and  not  yielding- 
place  to  the  other  schools  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  Avould 
choose  the  spring  and  summer  session  hecoAise  it  had  o. 
riglit  to.  If  it  has  but  one  session  a  year,  it  must  drop 
one  or  the  other,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  it  will  carry  on  the  one  by  which  its  usefulness 
will  be  increased,  its  iniluence  enlarged,  and  will  be  the 
most  profitable  to  it;  and  the  spring  and  summer  session 
makes  from  three  to  four  times  the  dividend  the  winter 
session  does,  sometimes  more.  As  regards  the  latter 
point,  we  may  here  state  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  that  a  physician  should  be  remunerated  as 
well  for  teaching  the  modus  operandi  of  his  art  as  for 
prescribing  for  the  sick;  and  if  it  is  considered  in  bad 
taste,  and  unprofessional  for  him  to  do  the  latter  for 
nothing,  except  in  cases  of  charity,  it  should  be  equally 
regarded  so  in  the  former  instance.  To  engage  in  teach- 
ing for  no  other  emoluments  than  the  eclat  which  is 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  being  a  professor,  exhibits  a 
willingness  to  work  at  a  very  low  jDrice,  and  implies  that 
the  individual  is  of  small  calibre,  intellectually,  and  his 
services  of  little  value.  A  man  of  learning  and  solid 
merit  requires  to  be  paid. 

A  strong  reason  which  urges  itself  upon  the  trustees  of 
the  Cincinnati  College  why  they  should  choose  the  spring 
and  summer  season,  instead  of  the  fall  and  winter,  is  that 
it  is  the  only  medical  college  in  the  West  that  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  a  spring  and  summer  session.  It  is 
the  pioneer  college  in  this  respect.  The  classes  have 
always  been  large  and  remunerative,  thus  .demonstrating 
the  actual  demand  for  a  school  at  this  time  of  the  year  in 
some  one  of  the  cities  in  the  West.  It  is  well  known  that 
very  many  of  the  best  young  men  who  aspire  to  enter  the 
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medical  profession  are  quite  unable,  from  circunstances 
surrounding  them,  to  attend  lectures  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Some  of  these  are  teachers,  who,  being  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  their  labor  for  means,  find  teaching 
most  profitable  during  the  cool  season.  There  should  cer- 
tainly be  an  institution  to  accommodate  those  who  can 
best  attend  instruction  in  the  spring  and  summer ;  and  as 
the  Cincinnati  College  is  the  only  school  that  has  met  with 
success  at  this  time,  it  at  once  occurs  to  every  one  that 
it  should  be  the  one.  It  here  has  an  open  field^  and  a  very 
extensive  one.  In  winter  the  territory  is  necessarily  very 
limited,  being  divided  up  among  very  many  other  schools, 
but  in  summer  it  has  nearly  the  whole  country  to  itself. 

Right  here  we  will  state,  having  forgotten  it  before, 
that  although  there  are  more  clinical  lectures  during  the 
winter  than  in  the  spring  and  summer,  yet  during  the 
latter  season  there  are  more  clinics  than  a  student  can 
make  use  of.  Surely,  then,  these  are  enough.  Also  we 
will  mention  that  the  present  improved  methods  of  pre- 
serving material  permits  dissections  to  proceed  with  ease 
throughout  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May — a  longer 
period  than  is  devoted  to  them  in  a  fall  and  winter  term. 

A  fact  which  has  very  great  weight  with  the  trustees  in 
favor  of  a  spring  and  summer  term  is,  that  not  only  are 
the  graduating  classes  in  the  summer  from  two  to  three 
times  as  large  as  they  are  in  the  winter,  but  the  gentle- 
men composing  them  are  much  superior  in  their  general 
intelligence,  medical  attainments,  and  character.  There 
is  no  school  in  the  whole  country  that  ever  graduates  a 
class  superior  in  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make 
the  physician  of  a  high  order  to  those  graduated  by  the 
Cincinnati  College  at  the  close  of  its  summer  sessions. 
All  the  members,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  gentle- 
men of  education,  refinement,  and  culture.  Many  of  them 
have  become  the  leading  physicians  of  the  country.  Not 
a  few  are  prominent  contributors  to  medical  literature. 
Some  are  professors  in  medical  colleges,  others  are  or 
have  been  presidents  of  state  medical  societies,  county 
and  local  societies.  It  is  not  the  wish  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tions upon  those  who  have  graduated  at  the  close  of  a 
winter  term,  for  many  of  these  are  first-class  men ;  but 
every  one  who  has  knowledge  of  the  college,  is  well 
aware  that  the  summer  classes  average  much  higher  in 
their  proficienc3^ 
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But  we  have  already  extended  this  article  too  long,  and 
our  time,  too,  is  limited.  The  subject  before  the  trustees 
is  an  important  one,  and  should  be  decided  with  care.  It 
concerns  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
but  the  welfare  more  or  less  of  other  institutions.  The  more 
medical  colleges  that  are  in  session  atone  time  the  less  will 
be  the  patronage  of  each,  and  the  less  the  efficiency.  The 
advantages  afforded  by  Cincinnati  for  acquiring  a  medi- 
cal education  brings  to  it,  we  have  stated,  from  300  to  350 
students  each  winter.  These,  at  present,  must  be  divided 
among  three  colleges,  which  will  give  to  each  just  sup- 
port enough  to  keep  them  in  existence  and  no  more — not 
enough  to  give  them  a  vigorous  life  of  usefulness.  If  one 
changes  its  time,  the  remaining  two  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  improving  their  facilities,  and  making 
Cincinnati  a  more  desirable  point  for  medical  students. 

As  the  Cincinnati  College  is  the  pioneer  in  holding  a 
spring  and  summer  session,  and  it  would  not  be  an  experi- 
ment with  it,  having  been  successful  in  the  past,  it 
follows  that  it  should  be  the  one.  Its  own  interests  re- 
quire it.  Having  much  larger  classes  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  students  of  a  much  higher  grade,  it  would 
be  folly  on  its  part  to  abandon  that  time  of  the  year  to 
compete  with  the  two  other  colleges  for  a  share  in  the 
limited  number  of  students  that  seek  Cincinnati  in  the 
winter,  when  every  student  it  takes  from  them  will  be  to 
cripple  them  in  their  resources.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  it  to  continue  its  summer  term 
by  students  of  the  highest  grade  throughout  the  United 
States,  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  a  winter  term. 
This  demand  is  so  great  that  it  must  be  fulfilled,  and,  if 
the  Cincinnati  College  abandons  the  summer  session, 
another  school  will  very  soon  institute  one,  and  when  the 
Cincinnati  College  has  become  wearied  of  carrying  on 
a  struggle  for  a  bear  existence  in  competing  for  patronage, 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  far  too  many  schools  are  hold- 
ing sessions,  and  Avould  return  to  the  time  in  which  it 
had  previously  been  prosperous,  it  will  find  the  season 
fiilly  occupied  by  schools  that  have  started  in  the  mean 
time.  The  act  would  be  a  clear  act  of  self-destruction ; 
and,  if  a  coroner  should  convene  a  jury  to  set  on  its 
remains  after  its  decease,  the  jury  would  undoubtedly 
bring  in  a  verdict:  "  Died  from  an  attack  of  fatuity  of 
its  trustees.-' 
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Changes. — Prof.  M.  L.  Arnick,  ol  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  having  presented  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  same  has  accepted  it,  after  first  conferring  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  withdraw  it. 
Prof.  A.  withdraws  from  the  school  with  the  best  wishes 
of  his  colleagues  attending  him.  No  one  ever  had  more 
the  interests  of  the  school  at  heart. 

The  Faculty  have  transferred  Prof.  W.  A.  Rothacker  to 
the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  vice  Prof.  Amick  resigned.  They 
have  alse  placed  in  the  Chair  of  Ophthalmology  and  Aural 
Surgery  l5r.  Joseph  Aub,  of  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  a  gentleman  who  will  no  doubt  fill  the  Chair 
with  credit.  Dr.  A.  B.  Isham,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
favorably,  has  been  chosen  byvthe  same  body  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  Physiology. 


Prof.  Amick's  Address. — In  this  number  of  the  Medical 
News  we  print  the  address  of  Professor  Amick.  We  had 
thought  of  making  some  friendly  remarks  in  regard  to  it, 
but  havin.2:  been  passed  upon  by  the  Dean,  we  would 
probably  be  transcending  our  duty  in  doing  so,  and 
therefore  refrain. 


A  St.  Louis  Grand  Jury  Demands  the  Regulation  of 
THE  Social  Evil  by  Law. — The  Report  of  the  Grand  Jury 
refers  to  the  repeal  or  the  Social  Evil  Law,  which  was  in 
force  previous  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  says  the 
crimes  incident  to  the  social  evil  have  greatly  increased 
sin'ce  the  repeal  of  the  law.  It  says  that  under  existing 
laws  the  police  authorities  are  almost  powerless  to  sup- 
press the  crimes  which  inevitably  flow  from  the  brothels 
of  the  city,  and  the  jury  declares  that  the  best  interests 
of  society  demand  the  re-enactment  of  the  Social  Evil 
Law,  with  a  view  to  check  this  vice  as  much  as  jDossible. 
It  is  understood  the  jury  found  indictments  against  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  rent  houses  to  dissolute 
women,  but  as  capiases  have  not  been  issued  yet,  the 
names  of  the  indicted  parties  have  not  been  made  public. 

It  is  also  understood  that  a  number  of  indictments  have 
been  returned  against  x>ersons  charged  with  fraudulent 
voting  and  manipulating  ballots  in  the  Scheme  and 
Charter  election. 
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Cases  of  Phymosis  and  Adherent  Prepuce. 

By  John  C.  Hupp,  M.  D.,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Read  before  the  West  Virginia  State  Medical  ^ciety. 

How  is  sympathetic  pain  produced?  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  nervous  system  may 
sympathize  with  an  affection  of  a  particular  nerve,  as  in 
traumatic  tetanus  ?  How  can  the  peculiar  irritation,  ex- 
cited by  a  foreign  body  remaining  lodged  in  the  iiesh 
produce  convulsive  twitches  of  the  muscles  and  general 
convulsions?  How  does  the  general  nervous  system 
become  involved  in  convulsions  by  the  irritation  of  an 
adherent  prepuce  ?  Pathologists  have  as  yet,  I  believe, 
failed  to  answer  these  and  similar  questions. 

On  the  subject  of  peripheral  irritation,  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Sayre  has  recently  aroused  and  directed  the  attention  of 
the  medical  public  to  some  of  the  consequences  following 
adherent  prej)uce.  It  is  not  the  normal  agglutination  of 
the  prepuce  to  the  glans,  but  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter of  adhesion,  described  as  ''  an  absolute  adhesion  of 
tissue  to  tissue  "  where  *'  the  glans  and  prepuce  become 
consolidated  into  one  mass,"  which  produces  the  disasterous 
results.  The  adhesions  I  have  met  with,  however,  were 
not  thus  consolidated,  but  were  quite  firm,  requiring  de- 
cided force  to  strip  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  glans. 

It  seems  that  these  adhesions  occasion  constant,  per- 
sistent irritation,  and  this,  being  long  continued,  produces 
a  peculiar  characteristic  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  exact  pathology  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.  The 
effect  of  this  constant  irritation  of  the  glans  is  to  produce 
great  restlessness  and  fretfulness,  loss  of  sleep,  "  loss  of 
YoL.  YI.— 42 
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controlling  power  over  the  muscles,"  and  convulsions, 
with  "  inability  to  speak  correctly,  and,  at  length,  inability 
to  walk." 

These  facts,  now  being  overwhelming  substantiated  by 
the  highest  hygienic  authorities  the  land  over,  have  been 
patent  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  profession  for  only  a 
very  few  years.  Dr.  Sayre  himself  only  met  with  it  in 
1870  for  the  first  time,  and  he  alleges  that  no  author  ex- 
cept himself  has  ever  even  referred  to  the  subject. 

Adherent  prepuce  may  be  met  with  either  alone  or 
accompanied  with  a  too  short  freenum,  a  phymosis,  or  a 
deposit  of  excretion  behind  the  glans.  All  of  these  trou- 
bles, however,  may  be  met  wdth  in  the  same  case.  Adhe- 
rent prepuce  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  phymosis. 

A  small  preputial  orifice,  in  a  case  free  from  abnormal 
adhesions,  may  indirectly  prevent  a  deposit  of  excretion. 
If  the  preputial  orifice  be  less  than  that  of  the  urethra, 
the  egress  of  urine  cannot  be  as  rapid  from  the  former  as 
from  the  latter,  consequently,  in  every  eff'ort  at  micturi- 
tion, the  urine  is  forced  backward  under  the  foreskin,  and 
when  it  escapes  may  carry  with  it  the  excretion.  But  I 
have  seen  the  purputial  orifice  blocked  up,  and  tlie  fore- 
skin (child's)  distended  to  the  size  of  a  i)igeon's  egg  with 
this  softened  and  semi-dissolved  accumulation.  These 
conditions  existing,  seriously  interfere  with  the  egress  of 
the  urine,  and  give  rise  to  distressing  and  protracted 
urinary  tenesmus.  Persistent  priapism  is  induced  and 
kept  up  at  the  same  time  by  the  irritation  of  the  glans. 

Among  the  direct  untoward  results  of  these  repeated  and 
protracted  paroxysms  of  urinary  tenesmus  and  priapism, 
a  prolapsed  rectum  and  hernia  may  be  enumerated.  Like- 
wise, an  enfeebled  bladder  and  diseased  kidneys  are  very 
likely  to  ensue.  These  local  aff'ections  occasion  suffering, 
but  their  reflex  influence  on  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ner- 
vous system  amounts  to  torture. 

An  operation  for  phymosis  is  the  primary  step  towards 
putting  a  stop  to  this  whole  train  of  grievances.  The 
swelling  and  turgescence  subside,  and  the  organ  becomes 
flaccid  the  moment  the  prepuce  is  opened  up.  This,  too, 
is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  approach  to  the  difiiculties  of 
a  short  frgenum,  to  an  adherent  prejDuce,  and  to  a  deposit 
of  excretion. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  by  dilating  the  os 
preputii,  by  circumcision,  or  by  splitting  up  the  foreskin. 
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The  latter  has  many  advantages  over  either  of  the  other 
methods.  A  probe,  a  small  grooved  director,  and  scissors 
having  a  narrow  and  sharp  pointed  blade,  are  the  only  es- 
sential instruments  in  operating  for  phymosis.  The  narrow, 
sharp  pointed  blade  of  the  scissors  having  entered  the  os 
preputii-,  let  it  pierce  the  prepuce  on  its  dorsal  aspect  at 
the  uj)per  end  of  the  intended  split,  and  the  foreskin  is 
laid  open  at  one  sweep.  To  avoid  the  conversion  of  a 
phymosis  into  a  paraphymosis,  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  prepuce  should  be  split  up  to  a  point  'beyond 
the  space  behind  the  corona  glandis.  Lateral  traction  on 
the  membrane  by  an  assistant  materially  aids  the  oper- 
ator in  separating  the  adhesions.  These  usually  may  be 
promptly  broken  up  by  the  scalpel  handle,  but  the  point 
of  a  knitting-needle  or  non-flexible  probe  is  more  appro- 
priate- The  Hebrew  Mohel^  (circumcisor)  Avhen  admin- 
istering the  holy  rite  of  circumcision,  does  not  employ 
sutures ;  hut  in  this  operation  they  should  be  used,  to 
keep  together  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  and  to 
facilitate  cicatrization.  With  light  water  dressings,  cicat- 
rization usually  is  kind  and  prompt. 

The  following  non-selected  cases,  occurring  in  my  prac- 
tice within  the  three  months  last  past,  will  now  be  given, 
illustrative  of  the  advantages  of  operative  interference. 
They  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  my 
observation,  and  within  the  time  mentioned,  so  as  to 
avoid  making  this  paper  more  extended  than  would  be 
appropriate  upon  this  occasion. 


Case  1. — February  16, 1877,  W.  A.  S.,  twenty  j^ears  old, 
tall  in  stature,  fleshy,  of  sanguine  temperament,  called 
upon  me  on  account  of  a  preputial  tumor.  Patient's 
earliest  recollections  place  him  in  the  nursery,  fretting 
with  persistent  priapism,  which  at  length,  as  he  alleges, 
prompted  him,  while  he  was  yet  "  a  small  bo}^,"  to  self 
abuse.  This,  as  an  alleged  palliation,  was  practised  more 
or  less  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  About  that  time  he 
noticed  a  hard,  non-painful  tumor,  under  the  right  side  of 
the  prepuce,  which  alarmed  him  and  influenced  him  to 
abandon  his  former  practices.  While  in  the  act  of  coition, 
in  the  winter  of  1876,  severe  jjain  was  experienced  in  this 
tumor,  which  bled  for  some  time  thereafter.  This  same 
kind  of  pain  was  always  experienced  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but,  subsequently,  it  was  not  followed  with 
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bleeding.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1876,  there  was 
occasionally  a  yellowish  watery-like  discharge  from  the 
08  preputii-)  which  would  promptly  disapear,  either  spon- 
taneously, or  under  the  use  of  local  applications. 

Inspection  revealed  a  case  of  congenital  phymosis,  and 
an  organ  well  developed.  A  tumor,  nearly  the  shape  and 
about  the  size  of  a  small  peanut,  occupied  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  foreskin  over  the  right  side  of  the  glans 
The  induration  of  the  tumor,  as  felt  through  the  integu- 
ment, suggested  that  it  might  be  an  oblong,  hardened 
smegma.  An  operation  for  phymosis  was  advised,  which 
was,  on  the  18th  of  February,  performed  by  Dr.  John 
Frissell.  The  foreskin  having  been  opened  up,  gave  a 
full  view  of  its  mucous  surface.  Here  were  two  open  fun- 
goid ulcers  ;  one  over  each  end  of  the  tumor.  The  oc- 
casional discharge  from  the  preputial  orifice  was  now 
accounted  for.  These  ulcers  over  a  tumor  of  nearly  stony 
hardness  created  a  suspicion  of  its  malignancy.  Every 
vestige,  as  we  supj^osed,  of  the  tumor  and  of  the  suspected 
tissue  surrounding  it  were  carefully  removed,  and  the 
wound  appropriately  dressed.  Much  swelling  of  the  parts 
tollowed  the  operation.  Subsequently,  a  watery  discharge 
escaped  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  sprouting  fungous  mass,  which  became  daily 
broader  and  more  elevated,  surrounded  the  glans.  The 
edge  of  the  integument  bordering  the  fungoid  mass  was 
warped,  nodulated  and  hardened.  Fears  were  now  enter- 
tained that  amputation  would  be  demanded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tumor  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Edmund  Bocking  and  H.  R.  Hartung,  microsco- 
pists,  for  examination.  Their  investigations  discovered 
cancer  cells  in  abundance. 

That  cancerous  disease,  in  apparently  healthy  subjects, 
may,  and  often  does,  follow  some  trivial  injury  is  now 
generally  if  not  universally  conceded. 

The  repeated  improper  manipulations  of  the  organ  for 
a  series  of  years,  as  happened  in  this  case,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  the  effect  to  bruise  the  prepuce.  Indeed,  in 
this  case  the  patient  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  having  in- 
flicted self  injury.  He  confessed  to  having  apprehensions 
that  the  tumor  was  caused  by  his  previous  "  self-abuse." 

Under  the  use  of  hydrarg,  iodidi  and  Fowler's  solution, 
together  with  inunctions  of  the  groins  with  ung.  hydrarg, 
and  liberal  applications  of  creosote  over  the  fungoid  mass, 
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it  gradually  disappeared.  To  correct  the  unhealthy  dis- 
charge from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  to  facilitate 
healthy  cicatrization,  the  following  wash,  diluted  more  or 
less  with  water  and  applied  by  means  of  strips  of  old 
muslin,  was  used  as  a  dressing  subsequent  to  the  appli- 
cations of  creosote,  to- wit : 

1^.     Tinct.  Gallae,  oz.  ii.  * 

Tinct.  Myrrhse,  oz  i. 

Tinct.  Opii.  dr.  v. 

Oreosoti,  dr.  i. 

Acid.  Acetic,  dr.  ii. 
M.  Sig.  Wash. 
This  wash  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  used  by  Dr. 
Frissell  as  an  antiseptic  and  detergent  dressing  for  can- 
cerous surfaces,  and  which,  in  this  case,  gave  great  satis- 
faction. Under  its  use,  with  the  constitutional  treatment 
first  mentioned,  the  surface  gradually  cicatrized.  The 
constitutional  treatment  will,  of  course,  be  continued  for 
some  months. 

Case  II. — Was  summoned,  March  14th,  1877,  to  T.  J. 
D.'s  child,  aged  two  years,  in  convulsions.  Their  violence 
had  subsided  before  my  arrival.  Found  patient  slightly 
flushed,  nervous,  restless,  fretful,  and  at  intervals  had 
some  spasmodic  jerking  of  the  limbs.  Learned  that 
within  the  last  few  months  he  had  had  several  similar 
attacks  occurring  sometimes  at  night.  He  would  "  strug- 
gle, throw  back  his  head,"  and  then  would  lay  partially 
insensible  for  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Directed 
an  aperient  and  some  doses  of  bromide  of  camphor.  Two 
days  afterward  the  child  was  reported  doing  well.  The 
father,  without,  however,  suspecting  that  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  child's  convulsive  attacks,  diffidently 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  child  had  frequent  ''  spells 
of  fretting  and  crying,"  at  which  times  he  would"  come 
sajang,  entreatingly,  '*  Dick  hurts,  Dickie  hurts,"  indicat- 
ing that  there  was  "  something  wrong  down  below."  This 
fretting  and  crying  were  persisted  in  until  the  diaper  was 
loosened,  whereupon  erections  were  invariably  observed. 
The  organ  having  been  liberated  the  child  seemed  to  get 
temporary  relief,  and  the  fretting  and  crying  would  gradu- 
ally pass  off  for  the  time  being. 

This  brief  reference  of  the  father  to  what  had  been 
observed  called  my  attention  at  once  to  the  true  character 
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of  the  case,  which  I  am  frank  to  acknowledge  had  been 
previously  undetected.  Upon  this  data  I  formed  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  an  operation  was  essential  for 
the  child's  relief. 

This  child  had  been  seen  by  other  physicians  on  the 
occasion  of  its  previous  convulsive  attacks,  whose  treat- 
ment and  whose  course  in  the  case,  also,  had  been  founded 
upon  an  incorrect  or  faulty  diagnosis. 

Doubtless,  manj  medical  men,  some,  perhaps,  present 
on  this  occasion,  can  "  now  look  back  to  cases  treated 
with  little  or  no  satisfaction,  in  which  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  were  prominent,  who  passed  from  the 
care  to  one  physician  to  another  equally  misled,  or  unled, 
as  to  the  cause,  until  finally  abandoned  to  helplessness 
and  death ! "  To  avoid  results  of  this  character,  the  treat- 
ment and  course  to  be  pursued  in  any  given  case  should 
always  be  based  upon  a  carelul,  systematic,  and  well 
digested  personal  examination. 

Examining  this  case  on  the  18th  of  March,  I  found  it  to 
be  one  of  adherent  prepuce  without  phymosis.  In  the 
preputial  orifice  there  was  no  insufficiency.  The  foreskin 
was  ample,  but  not  redundant.  Its  membrane  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  excited  and  puplish 
glans  to  a  point  w^ithin  about  a  line  of  the  urethral  orifice. 
Dr.  Frissell  assisting,  the  adhesions  were  carefully  de- 
tached, and  the  glans,  from  which  there  was  slight  bleed- 
ing, were  covered  with  carbolized  glycerine.  Subsequently, 
the  intelligent  mother  had  the  management  of  the  case, 
which  promptly  recovered. 

Case  III.— It  was  on  the  19th  of  March  of  1877,  that  I 
was  called  to  J.  M.  B.'s  infant,  aged  five  months.  The 
child  was  hoarse,  had  some  cough,  and  was  very  fretful. 
I  prescribed  a  diaphoretic  expectorant  and  quarter  grain 
doses  of  bromide  of  camphor.  On  the  following  evening 
I  found  the  child  still  crying  and  restless,  as  on  the  previ- 
ous day.  And  now  learned  that  during  the  two  months 
last  past  he  frequently  took  crying  spells,  lasting  for  an 
hour  or  two,  which  w^ere  most  troublesome  at  night,  and 
which  were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  colic.  But  the 
present  attack  continuing,  as  it  did,  night  and  day,  it 
was  thought  that  it  must  surely  be  occasioned  by  ear  ache. 
The  restlessness  and  "  strange  motion  of  his  head  "  were 
in  evidence  of  this  opinion.     Examining  the  head,  throat, 
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lungs,  bowels,  by  exclusion,  I  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  the  child's  trouble  was  lower  down.  By  ex- 
amination of  the  parts,  my  opinion  was  verified.  The 
necessary  means  to  be  employed  for  the  child's  relief 
having  been  explained,  I  proposed  to  operate  on  the  mor- 
row. The  father,  with  quizzical  glances  at  the  mother, 
jocosely  remarked,  that  the  proposed  operation  was  a  new 
and  very  unique  method  of  relieving  ear  ache  ?  But  he 
insisted  that  if  an  operation  would  bring  relief  (the  child 
crying  all  the  while),  that  it  should  be  performed  at  once. 
Assisted  by  Dr.  Frissell,  the  operation  for  phymosis  and 
adherent  prepuce  was  performed  the  same  evening  by 
gas  light.  In  these  minor  operations  I  have  never  used  any 
anaesthetic.  Directly  after  the  operation  the  child  took 
its  satisfaction  of  the  breast,  which  it  had  not  done  during 
the  previous  twenty-lour  hours.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  child  was  enjoying  a  quiet  sleep.     It  did  well. 

Case  IV, — Was  WilMam  Henry  S.,  aged  six  years  ;  spare^ 
pale,  cachectic  in  appearance ;  appetite  capricious.  Saw 
him  Nov^ember,  1875.  The  prepuce  was  greatly  distended. 
It  was  tense,  but  without  any  evidence  of  inflammation. 
I  had  seen  phymosis  with  many  and  varied  complications, 
but  this,  to  me,  was  something  new.  By  grasping  the 
organ  and  making  pressure  as  in  the  act  of  pressing  milk 
from  the  udder  there  escaped  from  the  small  os  preputii, 
like  very  narrow  tape,  the  accumulation  of  softened  excre- 
tion. The  diminutive  opening  rendered  this  process  of 
emptying  the  prepuce  rather  difficult  and  protracted.  In- 
asmuch as  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  an  operation 
at  that  time,  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  of  afford- 
ing even  temporary  relief.  At  length,  however,  the 
work  was  accomplished.  I  did  not  see  this  case  again 
until  April,  1877.  The  excretion  did  not  again  collect. 
Patient  continued  to  have  erections,  and  great  trouble  in 
every  effort  at  micturition.  And  these  efforts  were  fre- 
quently unsuccessful — tantamount  to  retention.  The  time 
required  to  complete  the  act  depended  ver}^  much  on  cir- 
cumstances, but  was,  usually,  from  ten  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  His  efforts  to  evacuate  the  bladder  were  accom- 
panied with  severe  urinary  tenesmus.  This  provoked 
rectal  tenesmus,  and  always  compelled  an  evacuation 
from  that  direction.  The  urine  was  often  passed  guttatim^ 
neYer  pleno  vivo. 
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The  urine  at  times,  atter  these  unsuccessful  efforts, 
escaped  in  the' bed  involuntarily.  Nightly  he  was  aroused 
crying  with  priapism.  "  He  had  a  queer  way  of  walking," 
which  was  stooped,  and  knees  partially  flexed,  as  seen  in 
an  old  man.  His  walk  was  zigzag,  tottering,  irregular; 
he  fell  down  often ;  a  misstep  or  other  trifling  cause  sent 
him  sprawling.  An  operation  was  immediately  called  for, 
which  was  performed  April  1st,  1877,  by  l)r.  Frissell. 
About  one  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  I  first  saw 
the  case,  and  squeezed  out  the  softened  excretion,  at  which 
time  there  certainly  were  no  adhesions.  When  the  pre 
puce  was  opened  up,  we  found  firm  adhesions  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  glans.  These  were  carefully  separated,  and 
the  fraenum  was  cut.  There  was  no  deposit  behind  the 
glans.  The  various  difficulties  ceased  at  once;  cicatriza- 
tion was  rapid.  The  child  now  (two  months  after  the 
operation)  is  cheerful,  retains  and  makes  water  properly, 
eats  well,  sleeps  well,  walks  erect,  and  is  as  active  and 
safe-footed  as  other  children. 

Case  Y.— Was  called  April  2d,  1877,  to  see  H.  F.  C, 
an  infant,  aged  three  months.  I  was  informed  that  the 
child  was  very  colicky  and  had  hernia.  When  inquiring 
after  the  rupture,  the  erections  and  vibrations  of  an 
unnaturally  large  and  phymosised  organ  attracted  the 
attention.  From  birth  this  child  took  "  spells  of  crying," 
which  continued  for  hours.  For  days  and  nights  in  suc- 
cession "  he  would  be  very  good."  Again  the  paroxysms 
of  crying  would  continue  for  days  and  nights  successively. 
The  priapism  first  attracted  attention  when  the  child  was 
about  three  weeks  old.  the  paroxysms  of  crying  and  the 
erections  were  synchronous.  Against  the  wall,  in  the 
sitting  room,  there  was  a  convenient  shelf,  which  had 
been  prepared  expressly  "for  the  baby."  This  shelf  con- 
tained a  teaspoon  and  vials -of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
carminatives  and  soothing  syrups.  These  were  in  daily 
and  nightly  demand.  But  the  catalogue  of  carminatives 
and  soothing  syrups  had  been  exhausted  in  vain.  The 
crying  and  priapism,  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  had 
developed  a  left  scrotal  hernia.  Dr.  Frissell  assisted  in 
operating  for  phymosis  and  adherent  prepuce  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  erect  organ  became  flaccid  the  moment 
the  prepuce  was  opened  up.  When  the  adhesions  were 
detached,  an  accumulation  of  smegma  was  removed  from 
behind  the  glans. 
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On  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  a  firm  transparent 
deposit  of  lymph  covered  the  glans  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  prepuce,  which  was  stripped  off  at  the  same  time 
the  sutures  were  removed. 

The  removal  of  this  deposit  left  bleeding  abrasions  over 
the  glans.  These,  under  water  dressings,  rapidly  dis- 
appeared. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry:  Does  the  child  rest  any 
better?  the  grandmother  answered:  "  O,  yes;  he  is  a 
different  child  altogether ;  O,  he's  so  good ;  he  will  lay 
and  laugh  and  crow  for  hours ;  he  wouldn't  do  that  before 
you'll  hety 

When  called  to  a  case  of  chorea,  strabismus,  or  lame- 
ness in  a  boy,  or  learn  that  he  stumbles  and  falls  down 
frequently,  I  am  certain  to  suspect  the  prepuce. 

If  I  were  called  to  a  reputedly  colicky  infant,  or  one 
that  passed  nights  in  succession  crying,  fretting,  rolling 
and  tumbling,  and  did  not  fully  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  prepuce,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  been 
derelict  in  my  duty.  '         . 


Skin  Grafting^  for  the  Prevention  of  Contraction  of  Tissues 
in  a  Severe  Burn. 

By  M.  R.  Speare,  M.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  10th,  1873,  I  was  called  in  haste  to  attend  a  child 
of  Mr.  Love,  aet.  ten  months,  which  had  fallen  against  the 
cook  stove  while  tied  in  its  chair,  and  had  literally  roasted 
one  side  of  its  face  before  being  released  from  its  perilous 
position.  After  the  usual  application  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water  to  sooth  the  pain,  I  applied  bread  and 
water  dressings  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  burnt 
tissue,  which  involved  the  whole  cheek,  almost  touching 
the  lower  eye-lid  upon  that  side,  and  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  Sloughing  took  place  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a 
clean  but  rough  and  angry  sore.  As  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  an  ugly  cicatrix  following,  drawing  the 
mouth  out  of  shape,  and  producing  ectropion,  I  thought 
if  by  grafting  skin  upon  the  sore  I  might  start  the  cuticle 
from  the  centre  to  approach  that  of  the  border,  it  would 
relieve  the  tension,  and  give  a  better  looking  cicatrix 
than  if  allowed  to  heal  the  natural  way. 
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Accordingly  I  did  so,  obtaining  the  pieces  of  skin  from 
the  father's  arm.  I  kept  up  the  grafting  of  about  a  dozen 
pieces  at  a  sitting  for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
about  twenty  five  little  star-like  islands  had  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  sore,  approaching  the  border 
rapidly.  In  fact,  the  transplanted  skin  grew  faster  than 
the  natural,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  growth  had  be- 
come complete,  leaving  a  scar  of  course,  but  no  ligamen- 
tous formations.  No  ectropion,  no  disfigurement,  except 
a  plain,  smooth,  firery  red  cheek.  Without  the  operation 
the  result  w^ould  have  been  far  different,  without  a  doubt, 
as  the  sloughing  was  so  deep  into  the  tissues. 


I 


Acute  Catarrh  of  the  Middle  Ear. 

By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Thomas  S.,  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
iritis  of  the  left  eye.  Eight  days  ago  he  caught  cold. 
Had  sore  throat  an-d  a  sensation  of  fullness  or  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  he  had  pain  in  the  ear,  which  was  so  severe 
that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night. 

On  examination  found  the  internal  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  canal  very  much  injected  and  reddened. 
It  was  so  sensitive  that  the  speculum  could  hardly  be 
used.  This  injection  extended  on  to  the  integumentary 
layer  of  the  drum  membrane,  and  along  the  handle  of  the 
malleus.  The  central  portion  of  the  membrane  retained 
its  normal  color,  but  the  light  spot  was  smaller  than  nor- 
mal, existing  simply  as  a  round  dot.  The  membrane 
appeared  to  be  slightly  pressed  outward.  The  pain  was 
spoken  of  as  "  down  deep  in  the  ear."  He  also  stated  that 
there  was  something  in  the  ear,  and  if  it  was  taken  out 
he  would  be  all  right.  When  told  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ear,  but  that  this  sensation  was  due  to  the  inflam- 
mation, he  scarcely  believed  it.  He  insisted  that  there 
was  ••'  something  in  the  ear,"  for  ''  he  could  feel  it,"  and 
if  his  ear  was  syringed  he  thought  it  would  remove  the 
trouble,  and  he  would  then  hear  as  well  as  ever. 

He  was  annoyed  with  a  singing  sound  in  this  ear,  some- 
times it  partook  of  a  tinkling  nature.  Could  not  hear 
the  watch  except  with  pressure.     The  posterior  wall  of 
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the  pharynx,  tonsils,  and  soft  palate  was  considerably  in^ 
jected. 

His  bowels  being  costive  the  treatment  began  by  order- 
ing a  saline  cathartic.  A  gargle,  consisting  of  pot.  chlor. 
3i,  ferrum  dial.  3ij,  ad  aq.  dest.  3ij,  was  ordered  to  be 
used  four  times  a  day.  The  ear  was  treated  first  with  the 
eustachian  catheter  and  air  bag,  warm  applications  being 
used  to  relieve  the  severe  pain.  Under  this  treatment 
the  acute  symptoms  passed  away  in  forty  eight  hours. 
Then  an  astringent  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  applied  to  the 
eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear.  This  was  continued  for 
a  week,  when  he  was  discharged.  The  injection  had 
passed  away,  there  was  no  more  fullnes  or  noises  in  the 
ear,  and  he  heard  the  watch  at  three  feet. 

In  these  cases  leeches  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  catarrh  of  the  middle 
ear,  if  seen  in  time,  can  be  relieved  of  the  severe  pain  by 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches  and  the  instillation  of 
warm  water.  If  the  membrane  is  not  ruptured,  and  the 
pain  is  due  to  pressure  from  a  collection  of  pus  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  it  can  frequently  be  allayed  by 
inflating  the  ear. 

By  this  proceeding  the  current  of  air  passes  into  the 
middle  ear,  and  by  its  reverse  action  forces  the  purulent 
material  downward  through  the  eustachian  tube.  After 
it  is  cleared  of  its  contents,  astringents  can  be  applied  in 
a  similar  manner. 


(Concluded  from  page  546.) 

The  Contagium-Particles  of  the  Eruptive  Contagious  Fevers, 
their  Nature  and  Mode  of  Action. 

By  I.  E.  Atkinson,  M.  D. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  perversions 
of  the  molecular  motion  of  protoplasm.  The  contagious 
particles  of  the  eruptive  fevers  are  claimed  to  result  from 
various  modifications  of  this  molecular  motion. 

The  argument  in  this  article  will  be  in  support  of  the 
view  that  these  altered  particles  of  protoplasm  unite  with 
the  normal  protoplasm  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
the  reproductive  cells,  conferring  upon  it  their  own  pro- 
perties.    And,  although  positive  evidence  of  the  union  of 
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the  ordinary  protoplasmic  elements,  as  in  reproduction, 
has  not  been  attained,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  some 
such  theory  in  accounting  for  the  development  of  this 
protoplasm  into  the  various  tissues.  Recklinghausen  has 
advanced  a  theory  respecting  the  conjugation  of  cells, 
referred  to  by  Strieker,  which,  however,  is  not  available 
to  me.  The  following  quotation  from  Rindfleisch,  how- 
ever,  will  illustrate   the  necessity   for   this   hypothesis : 

"  It  would  seem  therefore that  we  are  driven  to 

assume  that  an  embryonic  cell  can  only  develop  into  an 
epithelial  cell  when  it  is  in  contact  with  one  of  the  latter 
kind.  We  must,  perforce,  adopt  the  theory  of  a  sort  of 
'  epithelial  infection?  This  theory,  indeed,  would  neces- 
sitate a  two-fold  application :  for  supposing  such  infection 
to  occur  when  embryonal  cells,  colorless  blood-corpuscles, 
etc.,  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  permanent  epithe- 
lium, it  must  likewise  occur  when,  conversely,  epithelial 
elements  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  tissue  composed 
of  embryonic  cells.  The  latter  process,  indeed,  may  actu- 
ally be  observed  in  the  metastasis  of  cancer  to  lympathic 
glands."  (Path.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  107,  N.  Syden.  Soc.  Trans.) 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  an  ''  infec- 
tion "  or  '^  some  sort  of  action  of  the  older  cells  upon  the 
immigrants,"  without  the  transference  of  a  something 
from  the  inifector  to  the  infected. 

The  contagium  particles  then  are,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  Ross,  ''  living  in  the  sense  of  being  portions  de- 
tached from  a  living   being, not  germs  capable 

of  giving  origin  either  to  higher  forms  of  life  or  to  organ- 
isms like  themselves  in  an  organic  infusion,  but  anatomi- 
cal units,  modified  and  individualized  by  a  diseased 
process,  and  capable  of  impressing  upon  the  healthy 
organism  with  which  they  come  into  collision  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  similar  to  that  which  preceded  their  own 
modification  in  the  body  from  which  they  were  detached." 
(Graft  Theory  of  Disease,  p.  29.)  As  Dr.  Ross  remarks, 
''the  union  of  the  sperm  cell  and  germ  cell  in  ordinary 
reproduction  will  strike  every  one  as  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  the  case  in  hand;"  he  considers,  however,  that 
the  phenomena  of  grafting  afford  a  still  more  complete 
analogy  to  the  condition  under  consideration.  This  they 
certainly  do ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  processes  of  grafting  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
reproduction,  the  latter  will  be  made  use  of  in, illustrat- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  contagium. 
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Let  US  contemplate,  then,  for  a  moment,  the  conditions 
under  which  ordinary  reproduction  occurs.  In  the  first 
place,  in  order  that  the  contact  of  the  sperm  cell  with 
the  germ  cell  may  be  fertile,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
be  similar  in  nature,  that  is,  they  must  have  been  de- 
tached from  parent  stocks  of  a  common  species,  or,  at 
least,  genus ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  also  possess 
some  points  of  difference,  some  dissimilarity  in  vitality  or 
molecular  motion,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fructify 
the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  hermajjlirodite  plants, 
while  the  same  cells  will  readily  accept  the  sexual  ele- 
ment of  another  plant  of  the  same  species.  This  is  also 
true  of  all  the  higher  organisms,  in  which  the  immediate 
descendants  of  a  common  parent  produce  reproductive 
cells  which  respond  feebly  or  not  at  all  to  each  other. 
As  has  been  shown  by  several  writers,  it  is  apparent  that 
although  the  germ  cell  and  sperm  cell  must,  on  the  whole, 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  similarity,  they  "  must  also 
have  a  certain  degree  of  dissimilarity,  either  in  the  mat- 
ter or  molecular  motion,  before  the  evolution  of  a  new 
being  is  initiated."  (Ross,  Graft  Theory  of  Disease,^ 
p.  3f.) 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  union  of  the  contagious 
particle  with  the  normal  protoplasm,  we  can  understand 
that  the  result  of  union  may  be  a  perverted  vitality,  a 
morbid  process.  At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that  the 
organism  escapes  any  deleterious  effects  from  the  de- 
tached normal  protoplasm  of  other  organisms,  to  which  it 
must  be  constantly  exposed,  because  of  the  not  sufficient 
degree  of  dissimilarity,  it  being  "  only  after  the  detached 
particle  has  been  previously  modified  and  individualized 
by  what  we  call  a  diseased  process,  that  its  collision  with 
a  healthy  body  would  produce  any  marked  result,"  (Hoss, 
Dis.  Germs,  p.  38.) 

To  turn  now  to  the  phenomena  of  the  eruptive  fevers : 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  organism 
most  prone  to  suffer  from  the  onsets  of  these  diseases  are 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  blood  ;  moreover,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  attack  do  we  find 
that  these  parts  are  affected,  except  in  cases  where  the 
blood  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  poison  that  the  other 
tissues  have  no  time  to  become  invaded.  Again,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  certain  portions  of  these  parts,  or  of  the  in- 
dividual particles  composing  these  parts,  are,  by  prefer- 
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ence,  selected  to  make  manifest  the  diseased  action ; 
for  example,  in  small-pox  of  a  mild  character  the  pustules 
are  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the  body,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  free  from  objective  symptoms; 
as  we  consider  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  we 
find  the  pustules  closer  and  closer  together,  until,  in  the 
most  confluent  varieties,  nearly  the  whole  integument  is 
occupied  by  the  eruption ;  while  intensity  of  eruption 
generally  indicates  intensity  of  disease.  Then,  in  ordin- 
ary small-pox,  the  anatomical  site  of  the  initiatory  papule 
is  not  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  but  in- 
volves the  rete  mucosum  of  the  epidermis.  In  the  most 
severe  forms,  as  in  pupura  variolosa,  the  eruption  begins 
in  the  cornium.  (Erisman.  Neuman's  Skin  Diseases,  p. 
95,  Amer.  Trans.) 

In  measles  the  eruption  appears  with  patches  of  un- 
affected skin  interrupting  it  in  every  direction ;  while  in 
chicken-pox,  that  mildest  of  the  eruptive  contagious 
fevers,  the  vesicles  are  usually  few  and  far  between  ;  and 
in  all  of  these  fevers  a  preponderance  of  the  eruption  in 
certain  parts  is  to  be  observed. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  exact  processes  by 
which  these  various  morbid  conditions  are  produced  will 
probably  ever  remain  unrevealed  to  human  eye,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  fair  conception  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
attainable. 

'  The  eruptive  fevers,  then,  are  made  manifest  by  certain 
appearances  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  which 
are  distinctive  of  them ;  beyond  certain  alterations  of 
epithelium  and  of  the  sub-epithelial  layers,  in  the  other 
tissues  no  specific  morbid  appearances  are  met  with ;  the 
blood  alone  showing  evidence  of  great  disorganization. 
Xet  it  now  be  remembered  that  the  contagium  particle 
is  claimed  to  be  a  detached  portion  of  the  living  matter  of 
the  organism  ;  and  that  in  order  to  unite  with  the  living  mat- 
ter of  a  new  organism,  it  must  be  both  similar  and  dissimilar 
to  that  matter — similar  in  being  essentially  derived  from 
the  same  kind  of  tissue,  dissimilar  since  that  tissue  must 
belong  to  a  dilferent  individual.  Now,  since  the  disease 
will  fall  principally  upon  the  blood,  the  paj)illary  layer 
of  the  corium,  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  epidermis,  and 
the  mucous  membranes,  whose  structure  is  homologous 
with  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  necessary  that  the  living 
matter  of  these  tissues  must  be  more  involved  than  anv 
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others ;  these  are  the  epithelial  cell,  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscle  of  the  derma,  and  the  leucocyte  or  white 
blood-corpuscle. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  there  is  a  direct  genetic 
connection  existing  between  these  varieties  of  protoplasm, 
the  leucocyte  being  the  oldest  in  lineal  descent,  the  others 
differing  from  it  in  nature  as  they  undergo  the  specific 
infection  of  the  parts  to  which  the}^  are  distributed  during 
the  processes  of  nutrition.  Now,  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  the  contagium  particle  was  originally  detached 
from  the  protoplasm  of  an  epithelial  cell,  or  cell  from 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium,  and  that  it  is  usually 
with  these  that  it  unites  when  initiating  the  poisonous 
effects  of  disease  ;  that  it  may  also  affect  the  cells  of  deep 
layers  of  the  corium  and  the  leucocytes,  simply  because 
these  are  in  the  direct  line  of  descent ;  while  the  cells  of 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  having  already  undergone 
the  specialization  of  the  parts  to  which  they  have  been 
distributed,  have  become  too  much  differentiated  to  enable 
them  to  become  affected  by  the  contagium  particle. 

Next,  to  explain  the  immunity  which  certain  portions 
of  these  tissues,  principally  affected  by  the  eruptive  fevers, 
enjoy  from  the  morbid  manifestations,  a  ready  answer  is 
at  hand. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  contagium  will  most 
readily  unite  with  those  parts  of  a  strange  organism  that 
are  in  essence  most  similar  to  the  part  from  which  it  was 
detached;  for  example,  a  particle  detached  from  an  epith- 
elial cell  with  an  epithelial  cell,  that  from  a  leucocyte, 
with  a  leucocyte,  etc. ;  and  it  is  also  easily  conceivable 
that  that  individual  will  be  more  apt  to  die  upon  whose 
blood  the  contagium  acts  with  the  greatest  stress,  than  he 
whose  epithelium  is  the  main  point  of  attack.  Granting 
this,  we  have  a  key  to  the  anomalous  conditions  of  the 
action  of  contagia.  We  can  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
malignant  eruptive  fever  may  result  from  exposure  to  the 
mildest  case  of  the  same  disease — where  death  results 
from  blood  infection,  before  the  usual  skin  symptoms 
have  had  time  to  manifest  themselves.  In  every  case, 
however  mild,  the  blood  is  implicated  as  well  as  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane.  Contagium  particles,  detached 
from  any  of  these  tissues,  may  escape  from  the  body : 
now,  if  a  particle  detached  from  a  white  blood-corpuscle 
enters  the  system  of  another  person,  it  will  be  more  apt 
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to  produce  its  effects  directly  upon  the  living  matter  of 
that  person's  blood,  than  would  the  particle  detached  from 
an  epithelial  cell,  which  would  by  an  elective  affinity 
attach  itself  to  an  epithelial  cell. 

Having  seen  that  contagium  affects  certain  tissues  and 
parts  of  those  tissues  by  preference,  the  next  point  to  be 
determined  is  how  it  affects  them.  The  knowledge  gained 
by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  these  particles  and 
of  the  tissues  upon  which  they  are  implanted  and  perform 
their  offices,  enables  us  as  well  to  form  some  definite  idea 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  effe<^ts  are  produced. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  easy  demon- 
stration, certain  portions  of  the  same  tracts  of  tissue  are 
more  strenuously  affected  than  others,  while  some  seem  to 
entirely  escape  morbid  action.  This,  I  say,  we  recognize 
as  a  fact.  Now,  this  fact  can  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  when  the  contagium  particle  is  brought  into  contact 
with  any  portion  of  protoplasm,  whose  intimate  composi- 
tion is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  the  particle,  that 
either  there  exists  a  natural  repulsion  between  the  two, 
or  that  if  a  union  takes  place,  the  condition  of  the  healthy 
particle  is  such  that  the  morbid  motion  of  the  other  is 
destroyed,  or  is  converted  into  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
protoplasmic  mass  with  which  it  has  become  incorporated. 

Next,  take  those  healthy  particles  which  are  tempo- 
rarily influenced  by  the  contagium,  but  which  subse- 
quently recover  the  power  of  accomplishing  their  usual 
functions,  having,  however,  the  stamp  of  the  contagium 
indelibly  impressed  upon  them.  Here  we  witness  a  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  between  the  two  combining  portions  of 
living  matter — the  molecular  conditions  being  such  that 
after  their  union  the  weight  of  the  healthy  prevails  over 
the  morbid  action,  the  influence  of  the  latter  playing  a 
subordinate  role  in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  cell. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  those  cells  of  the  body 
whose  power  of  further  development  is  completely  de- 
stroyed by  union  with  the  disease-germ,  whose  mode  of 
life  is  dominated  by  that  of  the  particle  that  has  united 
with  it,  and  whose  functions  are  thereby  degraded  entirely 
to  the  level  of  those  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  behavior  of 
these  under  the  action  of  contagium  which  probably  gives 
rise  to  almost  all  the  symptoms  of  the  given  contagious 
fever.      It  has   already  been  stated  that  degradation  in 
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power  of  development  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  the 
reproductive  powers  of  protoplasm.  Now,  where  the 
protoplasm  of  the  body  becomes  pervaded  by  the  per- 
verted molecular  motion  of  the  contagium  particle,  in 
losing  the  properties  inherent  to  its  normal  condition  it 
acquires  this  increased  reproductive  power ;  as  a  conse- 
quence, however,  of  this  degradation,  the  particles  thrown 
off  are  unable  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  development 
as  the  original  healthy  particles  from  which  they  were 
derived ;  this  being  the  case,  the  blood  and  tissues  must 
rapidly  become  invaded  by  an  enormously  increased  num- 
ber of  protoplasmic  particles  affected  by  the  morbid 
process. 

It  is  a  fact,  stated  by  competent  authority,  that  in  any 
acute  inflammatory  process  there  is  apparent  in  the 
organism  a  great  increase  of  minute  protoplasmic  particles, 
which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  erup- 
tive fevers  by  their  different  behavior  under  experiments 
made  upon  other  organisms ;  in  all  appreciable,  visible 
characteristics  they  are  identical. 

There  accompanies  this  rapid  proliferation  of  germinal 
matter  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  body  temperature ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  those  instances  where 
the  increase  in  the  body  heat  is  sudden  and  excessive, 
with  death  following  at  an  early  period,  that  the  prolifer- 
ation goes  on,  until  the  capillaries  become  so  overcrowded 
with  these  particles  that  they  ultimately  become  com- 
pletely occluded,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  ceases. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which,  as  asserted  by  Dr.  Beale,  death 
takes  place  in  the  eruptive  fevers. 

Of  course,  where  there  are  in  the  body  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cells  whose  life  can  be  so  altered  by  the  contagious 
particles  that  this  plugging  of  the  capillaries  will  neces 
sarily  result,  death  is  inevitable,  the  person  is  beyond 
remedial  assistance ;  but  where  the  number  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  vascular  occlusion,  and  death  from 
hyperpyrexia  alone  averted,  the  disease,  unable  to  find 
any  additional  germinal  matter  for  which  it  possesses  an 
affinity,  becomes  exhausted ;  or,  in  other  w^ords,  the  con- 
tagium having  attached  itself  to  all  the  protoplasm  with 
which  it  was  able  to  unite  and  which  it  could  degrade, 
leaves  unaffected  or  rather  undegraded  a  sufficient  quant- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  individual ; 
itself,  incapable  of  higher  development,  becoming  inert. 
Vol.  YI.— 43 
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starved,  as  it  were,  is  thrown  off  from  the  body,  carrying 
with  it  all  those  x^ortions  of  the  body  degraded  to  its  own 
level,  and  leaving  behind  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy 
those  portions  which  were  not  capable  of  undergoing  its 
infection,  along  with  those  which  were  able  to  prevail 
against  it. 

This,  then,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  the  contagious  particle,  and-  of  the 
matter  upon  which  its  effects  are  produced.  There  re- 
mains, now,  to  be  accounted  for  the  immunity  from 
subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  disease  afforded  an  indi- 
vidual by  a  single  invasion  of  an  eruptive  contagious 
fever.  Thanks  to  the  points  already  considered,  this  sec- 
tion of  our  investigation  may,  I  think,  be  briefly  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

It  has  been  stated  that  all  the  j)arts  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  whose  molecular  motion  was  such  that  the  con- 
sequence of  their  union  with  the  contagious  particles  was 
to  degrade  them  until  they  were  unfit  for  theii'  normal 
functions,  were  thrown  ofl  from  the  body,  and  that  there 
were  left  behind  only  such  portions  as  were  able  to  repel 
the  contagia,  or,  having  united  with  them,  were  able, 
while  undergoing  a  certain  modification  themselves,  to 
also  modify  the  life  of  the  contagia,  so  that  the  union 
would  result  in  matter,  somewhat  altered  it  is  true,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  proper  normal  function.  The  body  will  thus  have  got- 
ten rid  of  all  matter  capable  of  being  degraded  by  the 
contagium  of  the  given  specific  fever. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  nutrition  of  this  indi- 
vidual, there  must  be  a  constant  and  almost  unvarying 
suppl}^  of  new  material  introduced  from  without.  It  has 
been  seen  that  within  the  system,  and  endowed  with  life, 
this  material  is  termed  protoplasm ;  now  the  mere  fact  of 
proteinaceous  compounds  gaining  access  to  the  circulation 
does  not  confer  upon  them  the  properties  of  this  proto- 
plasm, matter  which  is  so  essentially  living  that  it  is  able 
to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  independent  life  subsequent  to 
its  withdrawal  from  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
be,  that  as  these  matters  enter  the  circulation  they  may 
not  attain  the  dignity  of  protoplasm  until  life  shall  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  their  incorporation  with  the 
protoplasm  already  existing  in  the  body,  witti  the  buds 
and  gernmules  split  off  from  the  larger  masses,  and  which, 
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thus  nourished,  increase  in  size  and  develop  the  proper- 
ties of  their  progenitors. 

Understanding  then  that  these  buds  and  gemmules  are  all 
descended  from  the  protoplasm  that  has  already  resisted  or 
been  modified  by  the  especial  contagium  particle,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  they  and  their  descendants  must 
possess  the  same  qualities  of  resistance.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  condition, 
being  one  opposed  to  the  perfectly  normal  life  of  the  cells 
of  the  body,  may,  after  a  time,  in  consequence  of  a  steady 
and  persistent  struggle  to  regain  the  condition  enjoyed 
before  infection,  be  receded  from,  and  the  individual 
again  acquire  his  susceptibility  to  the  same  eruptive  fever 
that  he  has  already  experienced. 

In  the  same  manner  may  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  diseases  in  the  parent  does  not  neces  • 
sarily  or  usually  confer  immunity  upon  the  offspring; 
that  a  certain  protection  is  conferred,  we  know,  since  the 
eruptive  fevers  almost  always  produce  their  most  dire  ef- 
fects upon  virgin  populations.  The  history  of  epidemics 
in  the  Pacific  islands  exemplifies  this.  It  is  even  probable 
that  several  diseases,  the  causes  of  dreadful  mortality  in 
in  c^.nturies  gone  by,  have  dissappeared  in  consequence 
of  an  immunity  gradually  inherited.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  reproductive  pro- 
cesses the  inheritance  of  perfectly  normal  molecular  mo- 
tion tends  to  reassert  its  superiority  over  that  of  a  recently 
acquired  modified  motion,  and  that  it  returns  to  the  mode 
of  life  that  appertained  to  the  parent  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  eruptive  fever,  just  as  the  parent 
would  return,  and  sometimes  does,  were  his  vital  proces- 
ses as  active. 


Hot  Water  a  Remedy  for  Post-Partum  Hemorrhage. — 
Dr.  G.  Jacobi,  late  graduate  of  Bellevue  College,  now 
assistant  of  Professor  Schroeder,  in  Berlin,  writes  to  his 
preceptor,  Dr.  Waterman,  as  follows:  "I  attended,  last 
night,  in  the  lying-in-hospital,  a  case  of  profuse  post-par- 
tum  hemorrhage,  which  I  was  unable  to  control  with  the 
usual  means,  and  had  to  send  for  Professor  Schroeder,  who 
immediately  arrested  the  bleeding  by  an  injection  of  hot 
water,  50°  0." 
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Selections. 


Grounds  for  Considering  Acute  Pneumonia  an  Essential  Fever, 
and  not  Purely  a  Local  inflammation. 

By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D. 

Acute  pneumonia,  in  the  nosological  systems  of  the 
present,  as  of  the  past  time,  is  placed  among  the  local 
diseases ;  and  in  regard  to  certain  questions,  especially  in 
relation  to  blood-letting,  it  has  been,  and  is  now  generally 
considered  as  the  type  of  a  purely  inflammatory  affection. 
The  object  of  the  paper  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
Society  is  to  show  that  this  is  a  false  view  of  its  pathology, 
and  that  its  proper  place  in  nosology  is  among  the  essen- 
tial fevers.  That  pneumonia  is  an  inflammatory  affection, 
I  do  not  deny.  It  is  the  local  manifestation,  and  furnishes 
the  anatomical  characteristics  of  a  febrile  disease,  sus- 
taining to  the  latter  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which 
the  lesions  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the 
small  intestines  sustain  to  typhoid  fever.  I  propose  as  a 
name  for  the  disease  pneumonic  fever.  This  name,  if  it 
established  that  the  disease  is  not  a  purely  local  inflam- 
mation, is  as  appropriate  as  the  name  enteric  applied  to 
typhoid  fever,  or  the  name  cerebro-spinal  fever  to  the 
disease  more  commonly  known  as  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  duty  of  brevity  in  a 
paper  to  be  read  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  sessions 
of  which  are  short,  and  the  number  of  papers  submitted 
usually  large.  I  shall  present  the  grounds  for  consider- 
ing pneumonia  essentially  a  fever,  and  not  purely  a  local 
inflammation,  as  concisely  as  possible,  avoiding  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  points  which  will  be  stated. 

In  order  not  to  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of 
assuming  to  advance  a  doctrine  altogether  new,  I  wish  to 
premise  that  the  dependence  of  pneumonia  on  a  morbid 
constitutional  state  is  a  view  which,  as  I  suppose,  many, 
and  perhaps  most,  physicians  hold.  This  view,  indeed  is, 
applicable  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  diseases 
which  are  reckoned  nosologically  as  local.  Of  late  authors, 
Juergensen  goes  further  than  any  with  whose  writings  I 
am  acquainted.     This  author  holds  the  pulmonary  inflam- 
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mation  to  be  merely  the  chief  symptom  of  a  constitutional 
disease ;  that  the  morbid  phenomena  are  not  due  to  the 
local  affection;  that  a  special  cause  is. indispensable,  and 
that  pneumonia  belongs  to  the  group  of  acute  infectious 
diseases.  These  assertions  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equivalent  to  an  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  expressed  by 
the  term  pneumonic  fever.  The  arguments  offered  by 
Juergensen  apply  fully  to  this  doctrine;  but  there  are 
cogent  considerations  to  which  he  does  not  refer.  In  1866 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Draper,  of  New  York,  read  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  is  a 
sequence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  pyrexia;  that  it  repre- 
sents a  conservative  process  by  which  a  materies  morhi 
is  eliminated  from  the  circulation,  and  that  there  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  specific  poison 
in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  this  disease.  I 
quote  from  his  paper  the  following:  "These  considera- 
tions certainly  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  pneumonia 
is  something  more  than  a  local  disease,  and  is  rather  an 
essential  fever,  having  a  characteristic  lesion  like  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever."  I  have  not  taken  pains  to  seek  in 
medical  literature  for  similar  expressions  of  opinion. 
Doubtless  they  might  be  found ;  still,  the  fact  remains, 
that  in  oui'  systems  of  nosology,  our  treatises  on  pathology, 
our  text-books  of  practice,  our  lectures  on  medicine,  and 
in  medical  conversational  litercourse,  acute  pneumonia  is 
recognized  as  a  purely  local  affection.  It  is,  perhaps, 
superfluous  to  premise  that  b^^-  the  term  acute  pneumonia 
I  include  only  the  so-called  lobar  form  of  the  disease, 
the  form  distinguished  by  German  writers  as  croupous, 
not  embracing  broncho-pneumonia  nor  embolic  pneumonia. 

The  grounds  for  considering  the  disease  an  essential 
fever  relate  to  its  morbid  anatomy,  its  etiology,  its  clini- 
cal history,  and  its  treatment.  Following  this  order,  the 
points  which  I  shall  make  I  will  embody,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  in  a  series  of  simple  statements  or  propositions. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pneumonia, 
the  quantity  of  exudation,  amounting  to  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  if  a  single  lobe  be  affected,  and  reaching  four 
pounds  if  the  affection  embrace  an  entire  lung ;  the 
probable  derivation  of  this  matter  from  the  blood  in  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  removal  of  the 
exudation  by  absorption,  leaving  the  air-vesicles  intact ; 
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the  extension  over  a  lobe  by  degrees,  the  progress  often 
being  slow;  the  invasion  successively  of  a  second  and  a 
third  lobe  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  the  laws 
of  the  disease,  as  regards  the  greater  liability  of  the  lower 
lobes,  and  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung — these  are 
points  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  suggestive  of  depend- 
ance  on  a  constitutiohal  morbid  condition,  the  latter  be- 
ing essentially  the  disease.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
the  pathological  facts  just  stated  with  the  doctrine  that 
the  products  in  pneumonia  are  the  results  solely  of  a  local 
inflammatory  condition;  and  if  a  prior  constitutional  con- 
dition be  essential,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  condition  is  a  fever.  In  some  regards  the 
anatomical  characteristics  of  pneumonic  fever  bear  a 
close  analogy  to  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

2.  Etiology  furnishes  support  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
advocate  in  two  points  of  view,  namely : 

First,  the  local  affection  is  never  produced  by  local 
causes  ;  and,  second,  all  the  knowledge  which  we  at  pres- 
ent have  of  the  causation  is  in  favor  of  the  primary  ac- 
tions of  the  cause  or  causes  being  constitutional. 

Acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  always  developed  irrespec- 
tive of  any  intrinsic  agencies  acting  directly  upon  the 
pulmonary  organs.  Agencies  which  it  might  be  supposed, 
a  priori^  would  be  followed  by  the  disease,  fail  to  produce 
it.  Contusions,  however  violent,  and  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest,  never  give  rise  to  acute  lobar  pneumonia. 
It  does  not  follow  the  diffusion  of  pus  from  empyema  or 
an  hepatic  abscess.  Circumscribed  gangrene  of  lung  does 
not  lead  to  it.  In  bronchitis  aff'ecting  the  small  bronchial 
tubes  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  certain  lobules, 
producing  local  effects,  however,  quite  different  from  the 
anatomical  characters  of  lober  pneumonia,  the  latter  never 
occuring,  nor  does  it  ever  occur,  as  a  sequence  of  acute 
pleurisy.  Jeurgensen  does  not  make  too  strong  an  asser- 
tion when  he  says  that"  croupous  pneumonia  can  no  more 
be  produced  by  the  excitants  of  inflammation  than  can 
the  characteristic  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever.'' 

Pneumonia,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  infrequently  an 
intercurrent  affection  in  the  course  of  other  essential 
fevers,  namely,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  measles,  diph- 
theria, etc.  In  these  instances  the  determining  cause  must 
be  constitutional,  and  yet,  as  the  affection  is  only  an  oc- 
casional  complication,   the   determining    cause   involves 
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something  which  does  not  necessarily  pertain  to  these 
fevers.  This  something,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  is 
pneumonic  fever.  Hence,  it  follows  that  pneumonic  fever 
may  be  associated  with  other  febrile  diseases.  The  blend- 
ing of  different  fevers  may  be  considered  at  the  present 
time  as  a  well  established  pathological  doctrine.  As  an 
example  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar  is  the  tyjDho- 
malarial  fever. 

It  is  evidence  that  pheumonia  is  a  constitutional  disease 
(and  if  so,  it  must  be  an  essential,)  if  it  involves  a  specific 
causation.  A  specifie  cause,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
is  not  demonstrable;  but  this  confession  is  to  be  made 
respecting  other  essential  fevers — for  example,  malarial 
fever.  A  conclusion  can  only  be  reached  by  the  logical 
force  of  facts.  Certain  of  these  facts  belong  to  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  and  to  the  clinical  history.  Etiological 
proof  of  a  specific  causation  is  afforded  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  the 
vernal  months  in  this  climate,  and  its  comparative  infre- 
quent occurrence  at  other  seasons.  Proof  is  also  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  far  more  prevalent  in  some 
climates  than  in  others.  In  our  country  it  is  vastly  more 
frequent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States. 
Still  further  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  situations  in  the  South,  it  has  been 
known  to  prevail  to  an  extent  entitling  it  to  be  called  an 
endemic.  To  these  facts  it  is  to  be  added  that  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  places  the  variations  of  the  disease,  as 
regards  its  phenomena  and  the  rate  of  fatality,  constitute 
a  point  of  distinction  from  purely  inflammatory  affections, 
and  affiliate  it  with  the  essential  fevers. 

3.  Passing  to  the  clinical  history  of  pneumonic  fever, 
the  grounds  for  using  this  name  instead  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  are  hardly  less  substantial  than  those  fur- 
nished by  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

The  chill,  which  is  usually  the  first  symptomatic  event, 
is  more  pronounced  than  in  the  history  of  any  purely 
local  inflammatory  affection.  It  is  often  as  marked  as  in 
the  cold  stage  of  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  fever  which  follows  quickly  rises,  and  often  in  a 
few  hours  becomes  intense.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
temperature  of  the  body  to  be  five  or  six  degrees  above 
the  normal  limit  in  from  four  to  twelve  hours  after  the 
attack.     Now,  this   cannot   be   a  symptomatic  fever,  for 
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within  these  periods,  and  often  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
pneumonic  inflammation  is  so  limited  as  not  to  furnish 
the  distinctive  and  easily  determined  physical  signs  of 
the  local  aiFection.  Contrast,  as  respects  the  intensity 
of  the  fever  at  the  outset,  pneumonic  fever  with  acute 
pleurisy. 

During  the  course  of  the  disease  the  fever,  as  repre- 
sented by  temperature  and  other  symptoms,  has  no  uni- 
formity of  relation  with  the  pulmonary  affection.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  by  means  of  the  thermometer 
and  by  the  pulse,  together  with  other  symptoms,  when 
the  local  affection  has  extended  over  an  entire  lobe,  or 
whether  more  than  a  single  lobe  be  involved.  What  is 
true  of  typhoid  fever,  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  the 
intestinal  lesion  upon  the  febrile  phenomena,  is  equally 
true  of  pneumonic  fever. 

As  in  typhoid  so  in  pneumonic  fever,  defervescence  is 
not  determined  by  conditions  which  relate  to  the  local 
affection.  Defervescence  sometimes  begins  and  ends 
within  twelve  hours,  or  even  less,  and  during  this  time  the 
physical  signs  may  show  that  no  very  marked  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  pulmonary  organs.  Pneumonic,  like 
typhoid  fever,  ends  from  seJf-limitation ;  that  is,  it  ends 
when  the  disease  has  finished  its  career.  The  duration 
of  this  career  varies  considerably,  it  is  true,  in  different 
cases,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  self  limited.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  career  of  the  fever  to  end  when  there  is 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  resolution,  before  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  pulmonary  condition  is  com- 
plete. 

The  analogy  to  typhoid  fever,  which  in  several  points 
of  view  is  apparent,  is  further  shown  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  in  pneumouic  fever  of  what  are  known  as 
typhoid  symptoms.  It  is  true  these  symptoms  occur  in 
various  diseases;  but  I  am  warrcuted  in  saying  that  they 
occur  in  pneumonic  fever  far  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  disease,  excepting,  of  course,  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  They  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  respiratory  function,  for  they  are  rarely 
frequent  in  other  affections  which  occasion  greater  dis- 
turbance of  this  function — for  example,  in  pleurisy, 
capillary  bronchitis,  and  asthma.  They  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fever,  irrespective  of  the  pulmonary  affection ; 
and,  in  this  point  of  view,  pneumonic  resembles  typhoid 
fever. 
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Pneumonic  fever  differs  from  most  local  inflammatory 
affections,  and  resembles  most  of  the  essential  fevers  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  career  of  the  disease  has  ended, 
there  is  no  immediate  tendency  to  a  relapse.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  I  have  recorded,  in  not  a  single 
instance  was  a  relapse  noted ;  and  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  my  unrecorded  experience.  Is  there  not  in 
this  fact  solid  ground  for  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  is 
an  essential  fever?  Another  striking  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  namely,  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion never  persists  in  a  chronic  form.  The  forms  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  that  is,  ordinary  and  fibroid  phthisis, 
are  anatomically  distinct  from  lobar  pneumonia;  nor  does 
clinical  experience  substantiate  the  opinion  held  by  some 
that  phthisis  is  a  sequel  of  acute  pneumonia  It  may  be 
asserted  of  pneumonic,  as  of  typhoid  fever,  that  if  death 
do  not  take  place  from  either  the  disease,  its  complication, 
or  its  accidents,  recovery  lollows  without  any  risk  of  the 
persistence  of  the  local  affection  in  a  chronic  form. 

4.  The  therapeutic  influence  of  certain  remedies  and  of 
antipyretic  measures  furnishes  ground  for  the  doctrine 
that  acute  lobar  pueumonia  is  not  purely  an  inflammatory 
affection. 

As  long  ago  as  in  1861  I  was  led,  by  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  was  given  to  the  extent  of  only  fifteen 
grains  daily,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  remedy  exerted 
a  marked  curative  influenee  upon  the  disease.  I  can  now 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  given  in  larger  doses, 
namely,  from  tweuty  to  forty  grains  daily,  this  I'emedy, 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  renders  the  disease  abor- 
tive, and  that,  when  this  result  does  not  follow,  the 
disease  is  often  favorably  modified  in  a  greater  degree 
than  by  smaller  doses.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
salicin,  in  like  manner,  has  a  curative  influence ;  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  remedy  not  being,  as  yet,  determined 
by  clinical  experience.  Now,  whatever  efiicacy  belongs 
to  these  remedies,  proceeds,  evidently,  not  from  any 
direct  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  affection,  but  from  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  pyrexia ;  hence  sustaining 
the  doctrine  that  the  disease  is  an  essential  fever.  Juer- 
gensen,  Liebermeister,  and  other  German  writers  claim, 
as  a  conclusion,  based  on  clinical  experience,  that  th« 
reduction  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  by  cold 
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baths,  employed  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  lessens  the 
severity  of  the  disease  and  the  rate  ol  fatality  from  it. 
Accepting  this  conclusion,  it  is  further  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  doctrine. 

Assuming  that  there  are  grounds  sufficient  for  adding 
to  the  list  of  essential  fever  fehris  pneumonica^  or  pneu- 
monic fever,  we  may  define  the  disease  as  follows : 

It  is  a  fever  characterized  anatomically  by  an  abundant 
exudative  deposit  in  the  air  vesicles  of  a  single  lobe,  or  of 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  lobes  of  the  lungs,  with,  in 
general,  circumscribed  bronchitis  and  dry  pleurisy.  It  is 
a  fever  which  rapidly  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity, 
and  has  a  short  career,  the  duration  averaging  about 
eleven  days.  It  proves  fatal  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
associated  diseases,  complications,  or  accidents,  and  the 
mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.  It  is  non-communicable, 
and  depends  on  a  cause,  or  on  causes,  specific  in  character, 
the  nature  of  which  is  at  present  unknown,  but  having 
relations  to  season  and  climate.  It  sometimes  aborts 
spontaneously ;  and  it  is  in  some  instances  arrested  by 
remedies.  If  not  arrested,  it  may  be  favorably  modified, 
its  duration  abridged,  and  the  danger  to  life  diminished 
by  treatment  addressed,  not  to  the  pulmonary  affection, 
but  to  the  fever. 

The  doctrine  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  advocate  is  of  interest,  regarded  simply  from  a  patho- 
logical standpoint.  It  is,  moreover,  important  in  a  prac- 
tical aspect,  leading  the  practitioner  to  regard  the  rational 
objects  of  treatment  as  relating  to  the  essential  disease, 
that  is,  the  fever,  rather  than  to  its  local  manifestations, 
and  in  this  way  bringing  pathology  into  unison  with 
therapeutics  based  on  clinical  experience. — The  Medical 
Record. 


Fire-Proof  Buildings. 


-  lo  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  : — In  your  very  inter- 
esting notice  and  article,  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Sanitarian.,  on  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  and  the  great  loss 
of  life  by  that  most  awful  and  most  horrible  aflair,  you 
make  very  proper  reference  to  the  civil  and  State  authori- 
ties, and  how  they   '^  habitually   neglect  the   means  for 
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the  preservation  of  human  life  throughout  the  State  and 
the  nation." 

I  desire  to  say,  in  few  words,  that  none  of  the  means 
and  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  growing  out  of 
that  great,  dreadful  and  dire  calamity  here  in  Brooklyn, 
for  the  safety  in  future  of  such  buildings,  such  as  fire- 
proof scenery,  etc.,  offer  or  afford  any  protection  or  safety 
whatever.  They  are  all  mere  expedients,  which  will  fail 
in  time  of  real  need. 

The  only  safety  is  in  fire-proof  buildings;  buildings 
containing  no  combustible  materials.  This  is  simple,  and 
puts  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  great  evil  or  difficulty  ;  there 
is  no  safety  in  anything  short  of  this.  The  State  and  city 
authorities  should  at  once  pass  a  law  that  all  public 
buildings,  city  halls,  court-houses,  public  schools,  offices 
of  record,  churches  and  theatres,  should  be  built  fire-proof, 
without  any  combustible  materials  in  them.  The  first 
cost  will  be  something  more,  but  in  the  end  the  cheapest. 
What  would  become  of  all  the  dear  little  people  in  one  of 
our  large  public  schools,  with  a  population  of  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  of  these  little  folks,  in  case  of  a  fire?  How 
many  could  get  out,  and  how  many  would  have  to  stay 
behind,  and  be  burnt  up  ?  Under  this  rule,  there  might 
be  a  less  number  of  theatres  built,  but  they  would  be  of 
a  better  order  and  of  higher  character,  and  their  entire 
safety  would  soon  give  them  reputation  and  favor  with 
the  public. 

The  danger  to  life  in  burning  buildings  is  from  within^ 
not  from  vntJioiU.  See  the  fate  of  the  Havens  family,  at 
Fort  Washington,  N.  Y.,  some  years  ago,  and  that  of  the 
Steiner  family,  in  New  York,  recently.  The  great  destruc- 
tion and  waste  of  property  by  burning  buildings  demands 
a  new  order  of  fire-proof  buildings,  as  far  as  can  be  in  all 
large  and  costly  buildings,  both  in  city  and  country. 

In  ten  years  past,  twelve  theatres  and  more  than  two 
hundred  churches  have  been  burnt  in  the  United  States, 
many  churches  of  great  value  and  precious  memory  ;  no 
money  can  or  could  replace  the  precious  and  valued 
memorials  which  perished  with  them.  Within  a  few 
weeks  three  churches  have  been  burned,  one  in  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  of  great  value,  with  all  its  valued  memorials, 
one  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  one  in  Vermont.  Now,  why 
should  this  great  destruction  and  great  loss  of  property 
and  substance  be  continued  and  perpetuated,  when  it  can 
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be  easily  prevented  by  the  construction  of  fire-proof 
buildings?  The  country  is  better  able  to  make  fire-proof 
churches  than  to  bear  the  loss  of  their  destruction  by  fire. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Judge  Hilton  will  make  the 
great  memorial  church  at  Garden  City  fire-proof;  it  can  yet 
easily  be  done  by  changing  the  material  of  the  inside 
work,  making  it  of  stone,  brick  and  iron  inside,  instead  of 
wood.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  in  a  few  years  to 
come,"  to  have  that  memorial  building  swept  away  by  fire. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tabnage,  of  Brooklyn,  says  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  reforming  present 
evils.  Let  them  begin  on  this,  and  they  will  make  enough 
or  save  enough  to  Christianize  the  world,  in  the  saving  of 
public  and  private  property  from  destruction  by  fire,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  life.  E.  F.  Peck,  M.  D. 


(Concluded  from  page  568.) 

The  Regulation  of  Prostitution. 


The  original  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  intended  to  judi- 
ciously control  and  lead  to  the  repression,  diminution  and 
final  extinction  of  the  evil,  was  passed  in  July,  1870. 
This  act  was  amended  in  July,  1871,  and  the  reports  com- 
prise a  period  of  two  years. 

I  desire  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  you  to  the  table 
report  of  Captain  McDonough,  chief  of  police  of  the  city 
of    St.  Louis,  ending  March  31st,  1872: 

Total  registration  of  prostitutes  since  the  law  came  into 
force  : 


White, 
Colored, 


1,766 

286 


Total,         .         .  .        2,052 

From  July  25,  1870,  to  March  31st,  1871,  8  months : 

Names  registered, 1,284 

From  March  31st,  1871,  to  March  31st,  1872,      .       .      703 

A  decrease  of  over  45  per  cent,  in  12  months,  or  581 
less  than  the  actual  registration  of  1871. 

I  will  next  give  you  the  statement  of  the  second 
registration  March  31st,  1872,  20  months  after  the  first 
registration : 
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Whites, 552 

Colored,         .  .         .  .         .  .         151 


Total,  .  .  .        703 

First  registry  of  prostitutes  in  July  1870,       .        .      2,052 
Second  registry  of  prostitutes,  20  months  after,       .       703 

The  report  also  notices  a  remarked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  women  registered  in  '*  single  rooms,"  the 
decrease  being  ninety-seven  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

The  reduction  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  names  of  prostitutes  have  been  stricken 
from  the  register,  at  the  request  of  the  prostitute,  on  the 
promise  of  reform,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
health,  who,  on  the  advice  of  the  medical  examiner,  have 
that  power,  but  only  in  cases  in  which  an  unmistakable 
desire  to  reform  is  manifested,  and  to  the  removals.  In 
this  bill  the  power  is  also  delegated  to  the  board  of  police 
commissioners,  as  they  are  the  better  judges  of  intended 
reform. 

I  will  now  quote  further  from  the  report,  and  recaj)itu- 
late  a  few  of  the  moral  eifects  of  the  law,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  far  outweigh  any  moral  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  it. 

1st.  By  this  report  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  the 
number  of  public  women  have  uniformly  decreased  each 
year. 

2d.  That  they  are  more  decorous  in  their  manner  in 
puplic. 

3d.  That  the  plying  of  their  wicked  trade  upon  the 
public  streets  has  been  almost  discontinued. 

4th.  That  a  considerable  number  of  abandoned  women 
have  been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  respectable  life,  and 
in  several  cases  married. 

5th.  That  private  prostitution,  which  often  develops 
into  open  vice,  has  been  materially  checked  through  fear 
of  the  legal  consequences,  when  brought  home  to  the 
oifender. 

6th.  That  juvenile  prostitution  has  been  almost  wholly 
removed. 

7tli.  Disease  and  death,  from  syphilitic  diseases,  di- 
minished two  thirds. 

I  now  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  of  such  results  ?  Are 
they  not  encouraging  beyond  measure  ? 
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The  report  further  says :  "  The  most  enthusiastic  friends 
of  tlie  measure  could  not  have  hoped  for  a  larger  or  more 
beneficent  success  than  has  attended  its  workings  during 
the  two  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  force.  The  young 
and  the  heedless  have  been  warmed  by  the  police  of  the 
consequences  of  entering  a  life  of  shame.  The  number 
of  prostitutes  has  largely  decreased,  and  the  deaths,  for- 
merly so  numerous  in  consequence  of  a  disease  concomi- 
tant on  a  life  of  shame,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
prevented. 

''  We  also  see  a  marked  decrease  in  crime,  which'  is 
another  vital  consideration. 

''  Under  this  law  the  evil  has  been  removed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  moralist,  and  entrusted 
to  practical  heads  and  practical  hands,  in  order  to  give  it 
shape  and  form,  that,  if  possible,  some  good  might  be 
brought  out  of  a  vice  so  stupendous  and  so  mischievous, 
and  one  w^hich  has  existed  and  flourished  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  countries  for  centuries  past." 

St.  Louis  alone,  on  this  continent,  was  the  first  to  grap- 
ple with  the  monster,  and  that,  too,  with  success. 

And  I  now  hope  that  this  common-wealth  may  be  the 
next  to  enter  the  field  of  reform  by  establishing  the  law,  and 
although  we  do  not  claim  that  the  evil  will  be  suppressed 
or  exterminated,  we  do  claim  that  by  the  intervention  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  strict  surveillance  of 
the  police,  we  may  be  able  to  strip  it  of  some  of  its  worst 
features,  and  reduce  in  a  great  degree  the  ranks  of  its 
votaries. 

The  bold  fact  stands  forth  before  the  world,  attested  by 
abundant  and  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  supervision 
of  this  evil  by  the  police,  under  protection  of  law,  does 
not  tend  to  strengthen  or  confirm  it,  but  on  the  other 
hand  deprives  it  of  its  worst  features,  and  by  wise  and 
judicious  management  leads  its  victims  into  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  finally  to  their  ultimate  restoration  in 
society. 

There  is  another  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  two 
years,  several  hundred  permits  of  removal  were  issued, 
showing  conclusively  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
operations  of  the  law,  and  how  they  were  obliged  to  go 
to  other  cities  for  more  freedom. 

If  other  cities  had  a  like  law,  can  any  man  fail  to  see 
the  result. 
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The  chief  of  police  closes  his  report  as  follows: 

"  The  social  evil  law  which  established  for  us  an  indus- 
trial hospital,  is  a  complete  success.  The  hospital  is  now 
in  process  of  erection,  and  will  soon  be  completed,  and  will 
comfortably  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

"  Suffice  to  say  that  so  much  good  has  resulted  from 
our  present  system  that  since  the  founding  of  a  perma- 
nent home  every  success  is  provided  for  in  the  future,  and 
this  contrary  to  the  assertion  that  the  social  evil  law 
belongs  to  the  effects  and  vicious  code  of  the  old  world." 

To  protect  the  innocent  from  disease  is  a  sacred  duty  ; 
to  put  the  vicious  under  restraint  is  the  province  of  the 
law.  Whether  that  unhappy  being — whose  very  name  it 
is  a  shame  to  utter — who  counterfeits,  with  a  cold  heart, 
the  transports  of  affection ;  who  fills  her  maw  with  vice ; 
who  lives  by  the  evil  she  causes  to  be  done — who  is  the 
symbol  of  degradation — should  be  permitted  to  ply  her 
vocation  unmolested,  or  should  be  controlled,  and  how, 
is  the  question  now  agitating  the  community.  Certain  it 
is  she  remains  while  creeds  and  civilization  rise  and  fall. 

If  the  philanthropist  would  learn  by  experience,  would 
redeem  the  fallen  one,  would  wish  moral  and  spiritual 
agencies  to  operate  with  success,  it  would  become  evident 
that  the  prostitute  should  be  placed  under  power  which 
has  the  means  of  controlling  her. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  a  good  and  wise  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity, especially  when  the  consequence  of  unrestrained 
action  are  serious  and  visible. 

The  "liberty  of  the  subject,"  is  a  precarious  trust,  but 
the  absence  of  law  to  meet  the  case  of  the  "  infected 
prostitute"  is  in  reality  "license  for  evil,"  because  no 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  most  grievous  infringe- 
ments of  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  certainly  an  overstrained  delicacy  on  the  part  of 
legislation  to  shrink  from  interference  with  a  class  which 
causes  so  much  private  misery,  open  violence  and  public 
expenditure,  as  the  records  of  our  prisons,  lunatic  asylums, 
poor  houses  and  hospitals  so  amply  attest. 

For  the  maiden  who,  in  a  moment  of  passionate  love, 
renders  up  the  jewel  of  her  chastity,  there  may  be  some 
pity,  but  what  excuse  or  puliation  can  be  offered  for  the 
woman  who  abandons  her  body  to  every  comer  for  gold  ? 

Should  not  the  board  of  health,  aided  by  the  police,  be 
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charged  with  the  security  of  the  citizens  against  the  pre- 
pagation  of  contagious  maladies  ?  Should  they  not  sup- 
press prostitution  as  much  as  possible  and  confine  it 
within  limits  compatable  with  public  morals,  security  and 
health  ? 

The  control  and  restriction  of  prostitution  is  a  law  of 
self-defence. 

Why  allow  it  to  raise  its  head  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
"  let  alone  policy,"  and  pursue  unmolested,  its  fearful 
ravages  ? 

Such  conduct  is  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
commumty.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  liberty. 

The  social  compact  demands  that  each  citizen  give  up 
a  part  of  his  individual  freedom,  when  its  exercise  inter- 
feres with  the  rights  ot  others.  Shall  a  fearful  malady 
that  is  stalking  madly  over  the  land  be  ignored,  houses 
of  prostitution  given  fall  swing,  young  girls  be  delivered 
over  to  dens  of  vice  without  one  eifort  to  save  them  ? 

Will  the  laborers  in  social  science — will  the  thousands 
of  good  men  and  women,  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
fallen  fellow-bein.i^s  at  heart,  learn  from  experience  ? 

Why  this  storm  of  indignation?  Why  such  a  painful 
amount  of  sentimental  morality  and  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  compact  with  iniquity,"  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  "social  evil"  exists,  and  has  existed, 
through  all  time? 

As  soon  might  we  hope  to  bail  the  ocean  dry,  or  touch 
the  stars  with  our  fingers,  as  to  inhibit  prostitution. 

1st.  The  vice  is  as  ancient  as  history,  a  universal  and 
incurable  evil,  that  must  be  tolerated,  and  therefore 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  palliated. 

2d.  We  learn  from  Tacitus,  book  II,  that  from  time 
immemorial  prostitutes  had  been  required  to  register  them- 
selves in  the  ofiice  of  the  gedile.  The  ceremony  was  simi- 
lar to  that  now  imposed  by  the  law  of  France — giving  her 
age,  place  of  birth,  real  and  assumed  name.  If  young, 
the  officer  did  his  best  to  combat  her  resolution — failing 
in  this,  he  issued  the  lincense  (the  licentia  stu/pri)  and 
entered  her  name  on  his  roll. 

3d.  Do  we  not  quarantine  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
volatile,  contagious  diseases,  and  is  it  not  productive  of 
much  good  ? 

Is  it  not  then  logical  to  conclude  that  the  ravages  of 
syphilis — the  most   fearful    and  disastrous  in  its   conse- 
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quences  of  all  diseases,  and  a  disease  communicative  by 
immediate  contact — may  be  mitigated  by  surveillance. 

All  liberty  begins  and  ends  in  a  quiet  conscience,  and 
it  is  in  the  correlation  of  duty  and  law  that  we  look  for 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  None  need 
whisper  to  the  poor  unfortunate  that  she  is  degraded  and 
diseased.  Too  well  she  knows  the  consequences  of  the 
disease  her  accursed  trade  engenders  ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
which  they  are  made  the  victims  is  to  them  a  kind  and 
charitable  act,  and  they  generally  so  construe  it. 

Prostitutes,  American  citizens  and  human  beings, 
though  sinners  and  offenders  against  the  law,  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  law. 

They  deserve  to  lose  a  part  of  their  liberty.  They  who 
violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  society  cannot  reasonably 
invoke  the  liberty  that  society  guarantees  to  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

Prostitution  is  at  war  with  good  government;  is  an 
enemy  to  honest  toil ;  compromises  public  health  ;  charges 
society  with  paupers  and  criminals ;  engenders  idleness, 
crime  and  horrible  disease. 

The  frightful  maladies  of  prostitution,  propagated  for 
centuries,  and  the  fear  of  an  inevitable  contagion,  have 
not  reduced  the  number  of  prostitutes. 

Man's  brutal  passion  has  not  been  assuaged  by  the  fear 
of  frightful  disease.  Therefore,  those  who  hope  to  decrease 
immorality  by  the  fear  of  disease,  and  those  who  fear  that 
immunity  from  disease  will  increase  licentiousness,  are 
equally  doomed  to  disappointment. 

I  now  refer  to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
health  of  St.  Louis,  which  says  : 

"  In  London  and  other  towns  in  England  where  prosti- 
tution is  uncontrolled,  the  consequences  are  frightful  to 
contemplate.  During  a  period  of  seven  years  and  three 
months  the  English  army,  numbering  forty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eleven  men,  gave,  each  year,  eight  thou- 
sand and  ninety-two  cases  of  venereal." 

M.  Lecour  shows  that  from  1845  to  1854,  a  period  of 
nine  years,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  girls,  picked  up  at 
the  villages  of  St.  Cloud,  Boulonge  and  Severns,  furnished 
four  hundred  venereals  in  one  thousand ;  and  from  185T 
to  1866,  the  same  period,  under  the  new  system,  were 
found  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  each  one 
thousand  clandestines  arrested. 
YoL.  VI.— 44 
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At  Strasburg  the  police  were  re-organized  in  1853,  and 
new  regulations  made.  In  1853  the  proportion  of  vene- 
reals  was  eight  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  thousand.  In 
1854  liv^e  hundred  per  one  thousand.  In  1855  three 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  thousand. 

In  Bordeaux,  France,  according  to  Jeannel,  the  regis- 
tered or  regular  prostitutes  have  never  exceeded  twenty- 
two  venereals  to  the  one  thousand,  while  the  unregistered, 
in  1858,  the  year  preceding  the  re-organization  of  the 
service,  the  infected  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
venereals  per  one  thousand. 

The  moral  degradation  and  tyranny  with  which  the  St. 
Louis  law  is  said  to  visit  the  frail  ones,  perhaps  only  a 
few  months  removed  from  the  kindly  influences  of  re- 
spectable homes,  may  after  all  not  be  the  worst  form  of 
the  dilemma.  Is  the  personal  dignity  even  of  the  young 
prostitute  so  sacred  that  she  is  to  have  a  permissive  pass? 

Should  we  be  so  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  on 
her  account,  and  so  unnecessarily  jealous,  too,  as  would 
appear  from  the  statement  of  Jeannel,  who  says  "  that 
at  Bordeaux,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  total 
number  of  registrations  were  1,216,  and  of  these  1,005 
were  voluntary,"  showing  that  even  under  the  severe 
laws  of  France  they  seek  the  protection  of  examination. 

M.  Lecour  reports  that,  in  1867,  in  Paris,  he  found 
twenty  cases  of  syphilis  for  every  one  thousand  in  the 
regulated  houses,  and  ten  cases  for  every  thousand  in 
single  room  girls,  and  in  Bordeaux,  in  1864,  they  num- 
bered only  two  cases  in  one  thousand. 

At  Bordeaux,  Jeannel  found  in  a  house  containing 
eight  girls  only  one  diseased  in  four  years.  We  now  come 
to  the  plain  question.  Is  the  regulation  system,  estab- 
lished in  St.  Louis,  calculated  to  lessen  prostitution  and 
diminish  disease? 

In  our  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  we  shall  compare  the 
prevalence  of  disease  during  the  past  two  years,  in  which 
prostitution  was  regulated,  with  the  prevalence  of  disease 
during  the  two  ijreceding  years,  in  which  it  was  not 
regulated. 

The  report  of  1871  distinctly  stated  the  exhibit  made 
did  not  include  all  the  women  in  the  city  engaged  in 
prostitution,  but  only  that  portion  of  them  which  a 
defective  registration  was  able  to  reach.  It  also  stated 
that  the  very  large  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  pros- 
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titutes  was  mainly  due  to  the  tremendous  exodus  from 
the  city.  No  one  regarded  that  enormous  reduction  as 
permanent — as  normal — or  so  proclaimed  it.  The  com- 
mittee who  signed  the  report  did  assert  from  what  they  saw, 
and  they  are  not  now  ready  to  retract  the  assertion,  that 
a  law  properly  meeting  all  the  exigencies  of  the  great 
question  would  result  in  bringing  about  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  to  the  prostitute,  and  give  to  mankind  at  least  a 
greatly  increased  immunity  from  disease. 

Supplementing  these  remarks  with  the  statement  that 
the  law  is  now  more  perfect,  the  bawds  better  reconciled 
to  it,  and  instead  of  exerting,  as  they  did,  all  their  ener- 
gies to  evade  it,  they  now  endeavor  to  prevent  its  evasion; 
and  the  chief  of  police,  who  is  the  best  authority,  says,  in 
his  opinion,  there  are  now  no  greater  number  of  clandes- 
tine prostitutes  than  before  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  that  few  who  make  a  living  by  prostitution  evade  the 
eye  of  the  police,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  results  of 
the  regulation  law  in  St.  Louis. 

Keport  of  Board  of  Health,  1873. 

Population  of  city  when  law  went  into  effect,  812,963. 

Number  of  prostitutes,  718. 

Proportion  of  prostitutes  to  the  population,  1  in  425. 

Population  of  city  in  1873,  428,126. 

Number  of  prostitutes  reported  March,  1873,  653. 

Proportion  of  prostitutes  to  the  population,  1  in  655. 

Total  number  cases  treated  at  hospitals  in  1869  and 
1870  was  9,330. 

Total  number  venereal  cases  treated,  1,124. 

Proportion  of  venereal  cases  treated  to  population  1  in 
276. 

Proportion  of  venereal  cases  treated  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  diseases  treated  was  1  in  8  3-10. 

Total  number  cases  treated  at  hospitals  in  1871  and 
1872  was  10,076. 

Total  number  venereal  cases  treated  was  925. 

Proportion  of  venereal  cases  treated  to  the  population 
was  1  in  462. 

Proportion  of  venereal  cases  treated  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  diseases  treated  was  1  in  10  8-10. 

The  proportion  of  prostitutes  found  diseased  when  law 
went  into  effect  in  1870  was  1  in  12  37-100. 

The  proportion  of  prostitutes  found  diseased  during  the 
past  six  months  at  Social  Evil  Hospital  1  in  19.06. 
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Number  of  deaths  %om  venereal   cases   in   1869   and 
1870,  36. 
Number   of  deaths   from   venereal  cases  in  1871  and 

1872,  18. 

Total  number  of  bawdy  houses  when  the  law  went  into 
effect  in  1870,  119. 

Total  number  of  bawdy  houses  in  March,  1873, 133. 

The  population  had  increased  115,163  in  this  time,  but 
bawdy  houses  had  increased  only  fourteen  in  number. 

Total  number  of  bawds  in  private  apartments  when  the 
law  went  into  effect  in  1870,  was  205. 

Total  number  of  bawds  in  private  apartments  in  March, 

1873,  7. 

A  decrease  in  three  years  of  198  prostitutes. 

Average  number  of  bawds  in  each  house  when  law  went 
into  effect,  6  3-10. 

Average  number  of  bawds,  March  1873,  in  each  house 
4  98-100. 

Total  number  registered  from  July  12,  1870,  to  March 
31,  1873,  2,685. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reason  for  becoming 
prostitutes : 

Choice 2,288 
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Seduced 

Necessity    . 

For  support 

Poverty 

Deserted  by  husband 

Ill-treatment  of  parents 

Drunkenness 

Husband's  desire 

Led  to  it  by  a  sister 

To  support  children 


56 
254 
.26 

23 
.  9 
.11 
.  9 
.  1 
.  1 
.     7 


Total         ....      2,685 
The  single  room  women  are  the  street  walkers,  and  they, 
like   the   wild   dogs   of  the   east,  infest  all  unregulated 
cities,  and  they  are  the  worst  and  most  harmful  and  dan- 
gerous class  of  courtezans. 

They  indeed  of  all  others  are  most  liable  to  lead  the 
young  of  both  sexes  into  temptation — who  may  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  encounter  them  on  the  streets.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  this  class,  and  to  show  you  to  what  ex- 
tent that  class   of  prostitution  is   carried    on  in  cities, 
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when  it  is  unmolested,  I  refer  you  to  a  report  of  the  chief 
of  police  in  Boston. 

This  report  says  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons 
arrested  in  one  night,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
female  night  walkers,  of  which  number  seven-eighths  were 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  That  practice  has  under- 
gone a  marked  decrease  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  homes  of  these  streetwalkers  are  mostly  in  densely 
populated  districts,  where  associations  with  the  innocent 
are  intimate,  and  where,  by  precept  and  example,  they 
are  demoralizing  in  the  highest  degree. 

Their  habitations  are  obscure  and  unsuspicious,  not 
easily  found  by  those  disposed  voluntarily  to  seek  their 
society. 

They  are  therefore  obliged,  by  necessity,  to  advertise 
their  profession  by  street  walking,  by  their  general  de : 
meanor,  and  by  their  apparel,  and  in  this  way  many  were 
allured  to  sin  and  disease  by  the  fascination  of  a  moment, 
who  did  not  and  would  not  have  designedly  placed  them 
selves  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

The  concentration  of  prostitutes  is  required  for  another 
reason.     By  the  judicious  selection  of  suitable  situations 
tor  houses  of  ill  fame,  the  value  of  surrounding  property 
is  depreciated  in  the  least  possible  degree,  thereby  ben 
efiting  private  interests  and  the  public  revenue. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  force  prostitutes  into  a  prison 
hospital  is  illegal  and  unjust,  and  that  it  is  immoral, 
because  its  tendency  is  to  diminish  self-respect ;  and  to 
separate  them  from  other  patients  is  improper.  This  argu- 
ment is  not  correct. 

Isolation  does  not  demoralize  and  diminish  the  self- 
respect  of  prostitutes  half  so  much  as  their  intimate 
association  with  the  patients  of  a  general  hospital  tends 
to  demoralize  and  diminish  the  self-respect  of  better 
people. 

An  innocent  girl  is  admitted  to  a  general  hospital, 
poor,  homeless,  and  friendless.  After  recovery  she  is 
again  thrown  on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world,  with  no 
money,  no  employment,  no  prospect  but  want,  and  often 
without  even  temporary  refuge. 

Her  discharge  is  rendered  necessary  to  make  room  for 
some  other  suff'erers.  In  this  dependent  condition  she 
has  formed  an  acquaintance  in  the  hospital  with  some 
frail  one  who  exhibits  her  jewels,  her  dress,  her  trinkets, 
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she  describes  in  glowing  terms  the  attractions  of  her  idle, 
careless  life,  a  life  of  pleasure  and  plenty,  and  poisons  her 
mind  with  the  most  seductive  allurements  and  persua- 
sions. Tempted  thus  powerfully  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  she  takes  the  fatal  step,  and  there  is  an- 
other recruit  in  the  ranks  of  shame. 

It  was  the  placing  of  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical men  that  gave  it  the  hope  of  success. 

Philanthropists  and  enthusiasts  stood  by  and  wished  it 
good. 

Moralists  would  have  prayed,  if  possible,  to  have  dodged 
the  question. 

Impractical  workers  would  have  hoped  the  cause  suc- 
cess, and  suggestel  to  others  how  to  act,  but  it  was  prac- 
tical men  who  faced  the  evil,  and  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  managing  what  they  could  not  suppress,  and 
mitigating  the  evil  they  could  not  avert. 

We  believe  that  those  who  oppose  the  regulation  sys- 
tem undoubtedly  mean  well,  and  we  feel  no  disposition 
to  find  fault,  except  that  they  deal  with  a  practical  subject 
in  an  unpractical  manner,  and  we  counsel  greater  deliber- 
ation, deeper  consideration,  more  extended  inquiry  and 
patient  observation,  until  ^'  the  alphabet  is  learned." 

Let  us  hope  for  the  success  of  this  measure,  for  it  is  a 
noble  work,  a  righteous  cause,  and  merits  the  success  it 
should  meet,  and  deserves,  as  has  been  justly  said  by 
Professor  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropist and  legislator.  When  properly  presented  to  the 
people,  who  do  not  now  understand  its  merits,  and  who 
have  been  misled  by  false  and  improper  statements,  it 
will  assume  a  diff'^rent  character. 

And  when  once  these  statements  and  arguments  and 
objections  have  passed  away,  a  new  law  will  disclose  it- 
self in  the  dim  future,  converting  a  heretofore  baneful 
class  of  society  into  a  real  blessing. 

Legislators  of  the  state  are  asked  to  withhold  their 
favor  and  influence  from  the  support  of  this  system  now 
in  existence  in  a  few  States  of  this  Union,  and  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  many  other  foreign  countries,  a  system 
which  promises  so  much  good  in  the  future,  and  they  are 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  lives,  health,  morals  and  money 
on  the  altar  ol  prejudice. 

Have  the  opponents  of  the  system  any  substitute  to  pro- 
pose in  lieu  of  registration  ? 
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Would  compliance  with  their  request  be  consonant 
with  the  mighty  interests  legislators  are  chosen  to  pro- 
tect? 

Would  it  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  sacred  obligation 
under  which  they  rest?     I  am  tearful  it  would  not. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil — to  act  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  or  be  guided  by 
illiberal  bias  not  tempered  with  discretion. 

Let  us  hope  the  choice  may  be  for  good. 

Mr.  DeWitt.  I  move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Vice  and  Immorality,  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  desire  to  have  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Professor  Gross. 

The  extract  was  read,  as  follows  : 

"^'  I  am  strongl}'-  in  favor  of  licensing  prostitution,  be- 
lieving, with  many  men  much  wiser  than  myself,  that  it 
is,  if  not  a  necessary  evil,  one  that  will  and  must  always 
exist. 

"  To  prevent  the  spread  of  syphilitic  diseases  is  a  sub- 
ject which  should  engage  the  earnest  attention  alike  of 
the  physician,  philanthropist,  and  the  legislator.  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  withhold  the  present  bill  from  the  pres- 
ent Legislature,  and  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
to  report  next  winter  through  a  committee  of  their  body 
to  the  committee  of  the  Legislature,  who  have  got  charge 
of  it. 

"  It  strikes  me  that  hasty  legislation  on  so  important 
a  matter  might  be  attended  with  bad  results,  and  thus  do 
the  cause  infinite  harm  by  exciting  against  it  an  undue 
prejudice  and  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

''  Very  respectfully,         S.  D.  Gross." 


Chemical  Examination  of  Urine. 

By  James  R.  Nichols,  M.  D. 

The  service  which  chemistry  is  capable  of  rendering  to 
medicine  is  fully  recognized  by  physicians,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  its  aid  is  summoned  in  determining 
the  nature  of  disease.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  are  far  too  few  who  invoke  assistance  from  this 
quarter,  and  that  the  healing  art  suifers  some  opprobrium 
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in  consequence.  The  probable  reason  why  so  few  physi- 
cians employ  chemical  testings  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  is, 
that  they  regard  such  labor  difficult,  and  that  only  profes- 
sional chemists  are  able  to  obtain  reliable  results.  Such 
impressions  are  certainly  in  part  erroneous.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  is  more  simple  or  easily  understood  than  the 
work  of  testing  urine,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  auxiliaries  in  diagnosis  which  the  physician 
can  call  to  his  aid.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  writer's  services  have  been  constantly  solicited  in  the 
examination  of  urine,  blood,  and  other  of  the  more  im- 
portant animal  products,  both  healthy  and  morbid,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  these  instances  the  work  could  have 
been  easily  and  readily  performed  by  those  who  intrusted 
to  him  the  service. 

With  the  view  of  offering  aid  to  our  readers  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  chemical  investigation,  we  have 
concluded  to  arrange,  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  way, 
some  plain  directions  for  analyzing  or  testing  urine. 

As  regards  apparatus,  but  very  little  is  required.  A 
dozen  test  tubes  of  medium  size,  two  or  three  watch  crys- 
tals, a  spirit  lamp,  specific  gravity  apparatus, — these,  with 
test  paper,  a  few  acids,  alkalies,  etc.,  and  the  outfit  is 
sufficiently  complete.  The  whole  may  be  purchased  for 
about  ten  dollars.  It  is  presumed  that  all  intelligent 
physicians  possess  a  microscope  adapted  to  medical  pur- 
poses. If  any,  however,  have  not  this  indispensable 
instrument,  they  should,  without  delay,  procure  one. 
The  cost  may  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  for  one  of  adequate 
power,  but  if  this  sum  seems  large,  they  can  procure  for 
a  very  few  dollars  some  one  of  the  little  devices  which 
modern  ingenuity  and  skill  have  provided,  and  which 
answer  admirably  many  of  the  purposes  of  more  costly 
instruments.  A  friend,  a  short  time  since,  called  my 
attention  to  a  little  affair  not  larger  than  a  lady's  thimble, 
and  costing  but  one  dollar,  which  afforded  a  power,  if  we 
mistake  not,  of  forty  diameters,  and  was  so  constructed 
as  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for  medical  investigation. 
A  more  particular  description  of  this  may  be  given  at  a 
subsequent  time. 

In  examining  the  urinary  secretion,  there  are  certain 
physical  indications  which  awaken  suspicion,  and  lead  to 
a  desire  to  institute  chemical  tests.  The  liquid  has  some 
peculiarity  of  appearance  or  color,  or  seems  abnormal  in 
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the  sedimentary  deposit,  or  its  specific  gravity  is  con- 
jectured to  be  too  high  or  too  low.  If  it  is  suspected  to 
be  diabetic,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  urinometer,  a  little  instrument 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer.  Its  cost 
is  about  three  dollars,  and  it  can  be  procured  of  apparatus 
dealers  in  all  large  cities.  Healthy  urine  varies  in  specific 
gravity  from  1003  to  1030,  depending  upon  the  food  taken, 
and  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is  passed.  The  nrine 
selected  for  examination  should  be  that  passed  after  a 
night's  rest,  and  if  found  to  be  somewheie  between  1015 
and  1025,  no  positive  morbid  condition  is  indicated.  If, 
however,  it  is  found  ranging  between  1025  and  1045  it  is 
probably  diahetio.  While  a  moderately  low  specific 
gravity  is  no  positive  proof  of  the  absence  of  sugar,  a 
high  specific  gravity  is  one  of  the  most  certain  indications 
of  its  presence.  If  the  urine  under  examination  is  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  if,  after  standing  a  white 
scum  forms  resembling  flour,  and  if  about  a  teaspoonful 
mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  liquor  potassa  and  boiled 
in  a  test  tube  over  a  spirit  lamp  assumes  a  hroionish  tint^ 
it  may  be  pretty  safely  concluded  that  it  is  diabetic.  To 
render  it  still  more  certain,  fill  a  test  tube  one-third  full 
of  the  urine,  and  then  add  of  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper)  a  drop  or  two,  just  enough  to  give 
it  a  very  pale  blue  tint ;  now  add  of  liquor  potassa  enough 
to  fill  the  test  tube  half  full,  and  heat  it  over  the  spirit 
lamp  until  it  boils.  If  sugar  is  present,  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  hrown  precipitate  will  be  found;  if  no  sugar  is 
present,  the  precipitate  will  be  Mack.  If  the  physician 
entertains  strong  suspicions  that  he  has  a  diabetic  patient, 
he  should,  before  deciding,  institute  the  chemical  tests, 
even  when  the  density  of  the  urine  is  not  found  abnormal. 
If  the  urine  is  suspected  to  contain  albumen  (Bright's 
disease),  fill  a  test  tube  one-third  full,  and  gently  boil  it 
over  the  lamp.  If  albumen  is  present  it  will  coagulate 
and  form  a  more  or  less  dense  white  precipitate.  If  the 
albumen  is  present  only  in  a  minute  quantity,  it  may 
cause  merely  a  delicate  opalescence,  or  when  in  larger 
quantity  it  may  separate  in  curdy  flakes,  and  if  very 
abundant  may  cause  the  liquid  to  gelatinize  and  become 
nearly  solid. 

The  physician,  however,  must   not   conclude  that  his 
patient  has  Brigiit's  disease  because  of  the  formation  of 
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a  white  precipitate  upon  boiling  the  urine,  as  an  excess 
of  earthy  phosphates  will  produce  this  appearance  when 
no  albumen  is  present.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
error,  he  should  test  another  portion  of  the  urine  by 
dropping  in  a  few  drops  or  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  this 
affords  a  milkiness  which  remains,  and  if  the  boiling  also 
gives  like  results,  he  may  be  certain  of  the  presence  of 
albumen. 

If  urine  is  suspected  to  contain  too  much  urea^  place  a 
drop  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  of  pure  nitric 
acid.  Rhomboidal  crystals  will  form  in  a  few  moments  if 
urea  is  present  in  large  excess.  If  none  form  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  use  the  microscope,  and  if,  after 
standing  in  a  cool  place  half  an  hour,  but  few  are  revealed 
by  it,  it  may  be  concluded  there  is  no  excess  of  urea. 

If  urine  contains  uriG  acid  in  excess,  it  usually  has 
rather  a  high  color,  either  deep  amber  or  reddish  brown. 
It  promptly  reddens  litmus  paper.  As  it  cools  after 
boiling,  a  crystaline  sediment  forms  of  a  decided  red 
color.  Place  a  little  of  this  sediment  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
and  examine  with  a  microscope  ;  if  ^single  or  groups  of 
well-defined  crystals  are  seen,  they  are  those  of  uric  acid. 
Warm  the  urine  containing  the  sediment,  and  uric  acid, 
if  present,  will  not  dissolve.  Add  a  few  drops  of  liquor 
potassa  to  the  sediment;  uric  acid  dissolves  in  contact 
with  this.  This  acid  is  present  in  minute  quantities  in 
healthy  urine  ;  with  a  little  experimenting  the  physician 
can  readily  judge  of  its  presence  in  abnormal  quantities. 
This  point  it  is  important  to  know,  as  in  certain  diseases 
such  knowledge  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  physician 
in  diagnosis. 

The  quantity  of  urie  acid  i'om\6.  in  the  healthy  secretion 
is  seldom  more  than  0.3  in  1,000  parts;  in  morbid  urine 
there  may  be  scarcely  a  trace,  or  it  may  run  up  as  high  as 
2  parts  in  1,000. 

It  is  seldom  that  ammonia,  or  ammoniacal  salts,  are 
noticed  in  perfectly  fresh  urine.  Upon  standing,  however, 
by  decomposition,  the  nitrogenous  constituents  assume 
the  form  of  ammoniacal  compounds.  Sometimes  urine 
will  be  found  to  contain  an  excess  of  iirate  of  ammonia. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  usually  high  colored,  dense, 
and  turbid.  To  test  paper,  it  will  be  found  to  give  an 
acid  ::eaction.  This,  however,  is  not  always  a  positive 
result.     Urate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  common  deposit  in 
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urine.  It  forms  the  sediment  which  quacks  make  so 
much  account  of  in  their  intercourse  with  their  duped 
patient.  The  hrich-dust  sediment,  as  they  designate  it, 
is  the  sure  evidence  of  terrible  inward  disease ;  and  so 
long  as  they  are  able  to  point  out  the  least  trace  of  the 
deposit,  so  long  will  their  nostrums  be  paid  for,  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  patient. 

The  color  of  the  sediment  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
reddish  purple,  and  sometimes  a  pink,  or  it  may  be  a  pale 
fawn  color.  Other  alkaline  basis,  as  potash  and  soda,  are 
combined  with  uric  acid  in  the  sediment.  To  detect  urate 
of  ammonia,  place  a  portion  in  a  test  tube,  and  gently 
warm  it  over  a  lamp.  It  will  readily  dissolve.  Allow  it 
to  cool,  and  it  will  again  precipitate.  Under  the  micros- 
cope, it  appears  as  an  amorphous  powder,  and  mixed  with 
it  are  seen  small  round  particles  larger  than  the  rest.  To 
prevent  mistaking  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  urate  of 
ammonia,  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  deposit 
on  a  slip  of  glass ;  if  it  is  the  former,  it  will  instantly 
dissolve ;  if  the  latter,  decomposition  will  slowly  result, 
and  minute  crystals  of  uric  acid  will  form.  It  is  also 
important  to  distinguish  between  the  earthy  phosphates 
and  urate  of  ammonia,  in  testing  urine.  The  latter 
deposits  rapidly  upon  cooling,  or  soon  after  the  urine  is 
voided;  the  former  require  considerable  time  for  chemical 
changes  to  occur  before  they  fall.  Healthy  urine  always 
holds  in  solution  the  phosphates,  that  of  lime  being  the 
most  prominent.  Sometimes  they  exist  in  abnormal 
quantity.  It  is  difficult  for  the  physician  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  present,  whether  it  be  normal 
or  abnormal,  by  examining  the  urine,  as  sometimes,  in 
peculiar  states,  there  will  be  a  spontaneous  and  rapid 
precipitation  when  they  are  not  in  excess;  and  then, 
again,  when  the  urine  is  loaded  with  them,  they  will  be 
held  in  solution.  If  he  has  reason  to  suspect  their  pre- 
sence, the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  urine, 
with  warming,  will  cause  them  to  precipitate,  and  the 
quantity  must  be  judged  of  by  comparison  with  that 
from  urine  known  to  be  healthy. 

When  urine  contains  mucus  as  an  abnormal  ingredient, 
it  does  not  usually  differ  in  color  from  the  healthy  secre- 
tion; but  the  deposit  is  viscid  and  tenacious,  and  of  a 
dirty  yellow  color.  A  vessel  containing  mu<^ous  urine 
has  two  layers — the  ropy,  tenacious  mass  at  the  bottom. 
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and  the  more  limpid  liquid  at  the  top.  When  agitated, 
the  two  do  not  readily  mix  together.  This  physical  ap- 
pearance will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  it  from 
jpus^  but  to  give  more  certainty,  heat  a  little  in  a  test 
tube,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid;  \i  pus  is  present, 
albumen  is  also,  and  it  will  coagulate,  or  form  a  floccy 
precipitate. 

The  absence  of  albumen  in  urine  is  a  strong,  almost 
positive,  indication  of  the  absence  of  pus.  The  urine 
containing  this  substance  is  sometimes  neutral,  sometimes 
acid,  and  also  alkaline ;  so  test  paper  aflbrds  no  indica- 
tions in  regard  to  its  presence. 

Semen  is  occasionally  found  in  urine,  and  for  its  detec- 
tion we  must  rely  upon  the  microscope  of  high  power. 
When  it  is  present,  the  microscope  reveals  plenty  of 
minute  animacules,  of  a  more  or  less  oval  form,  with  long 
and  delicate  tails,  resembling  somewhat  the  tadpole. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  emhryo  of  the  human  being;  and 
when  seen  in  their  native  fluid,  are  active,  moving  about 
at  will.  In  the  urine,  however,  they  are  seldom  found 
alive,  the  secretion  proving  fatal  to  them. 

The  ground  gone  over  in  these  remarks  upon  qualitative 
analysis  of  urine  is  perhaps  sufficiently  extended  to  afford 
all  necessary  aid  to  the  physician  in  the  important  depart- 
ment of  diagnosis.  Simple  and  reliable  methods  of 
testing  for  the  important  agents  in  morbid  urine  have 
been  given  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  and  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  confuse,  by  referring  to  more  complex  and 
difficult  processes  to  reach  the  same  general  results,  ot- 
to explain  methods  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  intention  is  to  show  that  by  a  few  simple  experi- 
ments it  becomes  easy,  not  only  to  confirm  or  dissipate 
our  suspicions  as  regards  the  character  of  any  specimen 
of  urine,  but,  if  morbid,  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty.  It  may  be  well  to  briefly  recapitulate  the  nature 
of  the  testings,  and  notice  a  few  other  reactions  which 
are  worthy  of  observation. 

The  first  step  in  the  examination  is  to  test  with  blue 
litmus  paper;  if  acid,  the  color  will  change  to  red  or 
reddish  purple.  If  no  change  is  produced,  test  with  a 
strip  of  turmeric-paper;  if  alkaline,  it  will  become  hrown. 
If  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  the  alkalinity  is  probably  due 
to  the  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

2.  Ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  by  means 
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of  an  iirinometer;  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  small  phial. 

These  two  steps  being  taken,  the  next  may  be  postponed 
until  time  has  elapsed  sufficient  for  a  sediment  or  deposit 
to  form.  If  this  occurs,  it  will  most  probably  consist  of 
earthy  phosphates,  uric  acid,  urate  of  soda,  or  ammonia, 
or  oxalate  of  lime.  These  may  sometimes  be  found  alone, 
or  sometimes  two  or  more,  mixed  with  the  others. 

3.  Warm  the  deposit  in  a  test  tube  ;  if  it  dissolves,  it 
is  probably  urate  of  soda,  or  ammonia.  If  it  does  not 
dissolve, — 

4.  Add  three  or  four  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  another 
portion;  if  it  dissolves,  it  consists  of  earthy  phosphates. 

5.  If  it  proves  insoluble,  try  a  little  witn  hydrochloric 
acid;  if  it  dissolves,  it  is  probably  exalite  of  lime. 

6.  If  still  insoluble,  dry  a  little  of  the  sediment  upon  a 
watch-glass,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  ;  if  it 
dissolves,  dry  again  to  a  pow^der,  and  when  cold  add  a 
drop  or  two  of  ammonia ;  if  this  affords  a  beautiful  pur- 
plish-red color,  it  is  uric  acid. 

These  experiments  show  if  the  sediment  be  either  of 
the  four  substances  most  common,  earthy  phosphates, 
urate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  uric  acid. 

If  it  is  neither  of  these,  it  may  be  pus,  mucus,  semen, 
blood,  cystine,  fattj^  matter,  chylous  matter.  The  methods 
of  detection  of  the  first  three  substances  have  been 
pointed  out  with  sufficient  distinctness.  Blood  may  be 
known  by  the  color;  also,  it  is  not  soluble  when  warmed. 
If  a  portion  is  warmed  in  a  test  tube,  ajid  a  drop  or  two  ol 
nitric  acid  added,  it  will  coagulate. 

To  ascertain  if  it  be  fatty  or  chylous  matter,  agitate  a 
portion  with  an  equal  bulk  or  ether,  in  a  test  tube.  Allow 
the  ether  to  evaporate,  and  the  fatty  matter  will  be  left 
behind  ;  mix  water  with  it,  and  observe  the  globules  of 
fat  float  on  the  top.  If,  when  the  ether  is  shaken  up  with 
the  urine,  it  becomes  opaque  and  almost  milky,  chylous 
matter  is  probably  present.  Place  a  little  of  the  deposit 
in  a  watch-glass,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  ;  if  it  is 
cystine,  it  will  dissolve.  Dry  the  solution  over  the  spirit 
lamp,  and  examine  the  crystals  with  the  microscope ;  if 
the  form  is  distinctly  hexagonal,  the  proof  of  the  presence 
of  cystine  is  conclusive.  If  the  urine  under  examination 
affords  no  deposit  upon  standing,  it  may  be  subjected  to 
the  same  class  of  testings,  having  the  same  objects  in 
view,  as  has  been  described  in  these  papers. 
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The  use  of  the  microscope  in  this  class  of  investigations 
is  all-important.  The  most  extended  and  satisfactory 
results  cannot  well  be  reached  without  the  use  of  an 
instrument  of  the  power  of  two  hundred  diameters. 
Smaller  instruments,  however,  may  be  of  great  service, 
where  larger  ones  are  not  at  hand. — Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry. 


Translations. 


Spermatogenesis  in  Vertebrate  Animals. 

By  Prof.  Balbiani. 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  College  of  France,  and  translated  from  the  "Journal  de  Mi- 
crographie,"  of  June  and  July,  1877,  by  Thomas.  C.  Minor,  M.  D,,  Cincinnati, 

I. — Spermatozoa. 

Before  investigating  the  mode  of  development  of  sper- 
matozoa, it  is  proper  to  briefly  review  the  information 
acquired  up  to  the  present  day  in  regard  to  these  cor- 
puscles. 

The  sperm  of  all  animals  contains  spermatozoa  which, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  mobile.  Some  of  the  small 
Crustacea,  the  asellus^  the  gamrnarus^  some  ascaris^  and 
a  few  animals,  furnish  a  sperm  in  which  the  fecundating 
corpuscles  are  immobile.  Among  all  the  vertebrates  the 
spermatozoa  are  endowed  with  movement ;  they  are  the 
representative  elements  of  the  sperm;  it  is  to  them  that 
this  liquid  owes  its  white  color.  In  certain  fish  the  sperm 
is  even  of  a  chalky  shade  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities 
of  spermatozoa  it  contains.  These  act,  in  this  case,  like 
the  fine  fatty  globules  to  which  milk  owes  its  white  color. 

From  the  sponge  and  the  infusoria  up  to  man  the  sperm 
contains  solid  particles,  which  are  the  instruments  of  re- 
production. It  was  in  man  that  their  existence  was  de- 
monstrated for  the  first  time,  in  1677,  by  Louis  Hamm,  a 
student  of  Leyden,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  suff'ering  from 
spermatorrhoea.  Soon  afterwards  Leeuwenhoeck  examined 
the  sperm  of  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  found  them 
everywhere. 

No  biological  discovery  ever  made  more  of  an  impres- 
sion in  the  world  of  science  and  philosophy.  Leeuwen- 
hoeck was  believed  to  have  found  the  preformed  and 
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pre-existent  germ  of  animal  life.  In  man  it  was  thought 
he  had  found  the  human  germ — the  homunculus.  Even 
at  a  period  much  more  recent  several  physiologists  con- 
tinued to  consider  these  animated  particles  as  having  an 
independent  existence,  parasites  nourished  by  the  liquid 
part  of  the  spermatic  animalcules,  a  kind  of  entozoa, 
living,  in  a  normal  state,  in  the  sperm  of  all  animals: 
Ehrenberg,  Valentin,  and  Schwann  thought  so,  and  the 
name  of  spermatozoaires  which  was  given  by  them  is  the 
translation  of  this  idea.  Duvernoy  was  the  first,  in  his 
teachings  at  the  College  of  France,  to  apply  the  better 
designation  of  spermatozoids  (spermatozoa). 

Lallemand  and  Kolliker  were  forced  to  rebel  against 
this  doctrine,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they  constituted 
only  elementary  particles  of  living  tissue  (Lallemand). 
But  Kolliker  especially,  in  1847,  in  studying  their  mode 
ol  development,  wished  to  show  that  they  were  anatomical 
elements,  dependent  on  the  organism  which  engendered 
them,  and  that  they  resulted  from  the  simple  transforma- 
tion of  a  cellular  nucleus. 

However,  Kolliker  has  gone  too  far  in  this  idea ;  the 
spermatozoa  are  not  simple  nuclear  elements,  and  there 
is  certainly  something  just  in  the  notion  that  has  caused 
them  to  be  considered  animulcules.  They  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  phenomenon  of  conjugation;  and  histologists 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  them  a  distorted 
digestive  tube,  with  a  sucker-shaped  mouth  (Pouchet, 
1847).  Evidently  it  is  necessary  to  cut  oil*  much  of  this 
description.  Spermatozoa  are  elements  much  more  sim- 
ple than  those  sucker-like  varieties  of  infusoria,  but  nev- 
ertheless less  simjDle  than  has  been  believed  up  to  a  recent 
period.  Their  form  is,  besides,  nearly  the  same  in  all 
animals,  particular  among  the  vertebrates,  where  they 
present  the  appearance  of  a  filament,  more  or  less  long, 
provided  with  an  enlarged  cephaloid  extremity,  the  head 
and  a  caudated  tapering  portion.  It  is  especially  the 
form  of  the  head  which  presents  differences,  often  even  in 
closely  allied  species,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  red  frog 
{Rana  ternporaria)^  and  the  green  frog  {Rana  esculenta). 
In  the  one,  the  head  ot  the  spermatozoa  does  not  offer, 
so  to  speak,  a  resemble  enlargement,  while  in  the  other  it 
is  very  marked,  and  exceedingly  elongated. 

Among  birds,  there  is  a  considerable  difference ;  the 
head  is  often  screw  shaped.     The  spermatozoa  of  reptiles 
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resemble  in  general  those  of  birds,  as  well  as  those  of 
cartilaginous  fish,  while  those  of  bony  lish  resemble  more 
those  of  the  mammifera. 

For  a  long  period  no  more  extended  views  were  held 
regarding  these  corpuscles,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
ten  years  that  Schweigger-Seidel  (1868),  has  showu  us 
that  they  do  not  constitute  homogeneous  beings,  and  pre- 
sent in  their  various  parts  differences  of  chemical  com- 
position. He  distinguishes  three  parts  in  them :  An 
anterior  part  or  head,  a  middle  part  or  median  8eg7nent, 
and  a  caudal  filament  or  tail.  One  may  easily  bring  about 
the  separation  of  the  head  and  median  segment,  by  using 
compression  on  the  slide.  In  the  head  there  is  an  axilated 
filament,  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  obscure,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  objective.  T.eated  with  water, 
only  the  head  swells,  while  the  median  segment  is  not 
modified.  With  carmine  the  head  also  only  is  colored. 
Acetic  acid,  to  the  contary,  swells  the  middle  segment, 
dissolves  in  part  the  tail,  and  causes  the  appearance,  little 
by  little,  around  the  head  of  a  kind  of  meml^rane,  the 
common  envelope  to  the  median  segment  and  the  head. 

In  the  triton,  the  head  of  the  spermatozoa  is  very 
elongated,  sharp  at  the  anterior  part,  the  middle  segment 
is  followed  by  an  extremely  long  caudal  filament,  upon 
which  is  an  undulating  membrane  that  determines  pro- 
gression. But  it  is  the  median  segment  which  is  colored 
by  the  carmine — it  corresponds  perhaps  to  the  head  of  the 
frog's  spermatozoa. 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  the  tail  and  causes  the  same  ap- 
])earance.  It  is  the  same  in  birds  and  in  mammifera.  We 
distinguish  the  three  same  parts;  the  head  is  colored  the 
same  by  carmine.  The  median  part  has  most  often  the 
aspect  of  a  refracting  cylinder  which  we  can  separate 
from  the  head.  In  rams  the  median  segment  is  itself 
formed  by  a  succession  of  small  superposed  particles, 
which  may  be  separated  from  each  other.  Dujardin, 
(1837),  had  already  an  idea  of  this  structure.  Acetic 
acid  partly  dissolves  the  tail,  rendering  the  middle  seg- 
ment granular  and  not  deforming  the  head.  Potassa  acts 
in  an  inverse  sense,  rendering  the  head  granular,  and 
leaving  the  tail  intact,  also  the  median  segment.  Very 
recently,  in  Switzerland,  Miescher  has  discovered  in  sper- 
matozoa a  still  much  greater  complexity,  not  only  among 
fishes   and   the   mammifera,   in  which   the    organization 
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is  the  same  from  this  point  of  view.  The  head  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  formed  ^f  two  parts,  a  thick,  homogene- 
ous, refracting  envelope,  and,  at  its  anterior,  a  paler  mass 
clearly  bounded  by  a  circuitous  line.  Analine  blue  colors 
the  envelope,  but  with  the  chloride  of  gold,  to  the  con- 
trary, the  central  mass  is  colored  an  intense  yellow.  Be- 
sides, in  this  part  a  prominent  cylinder  appears  towards 
the  centre  of  the  internal  mass,  fixed  by  its  base  upon  the 
capsule,  and  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  cylinder,  upon 
the  capsule,  is  j)erceived  a  very  fine  canal,  which  pierces 
the  latter,  and  puts  the  cylinder  in  communication  with 
the  middle  segment.     This  is  the  microspore. 

Miescher  has  observed  these  details  among  the  sperma- 
tozoa of  a  great  number  of  animals  (dogs,  bulls,  fish,  etc.) 
Eimer  has  given  similar  details;  and,  besides,  he  holds 
that  the  spermatozoid  is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  a 
central  filament,  which  projects  into  the  head,  and  con- 
nects the  latter  with  the  median  segment,  leaving  a  space, 
more  or  less  large,  which  constitutes  the  neck,  a  space 
which  is  nowhere  lound  as  marked  as  in  the  spermatozoa 
of  the  bat.  The  median  segment  is  composed  of  super- 
posed particles,  as  has  been  indicated  by  Schweigger- 
Seidel  and  Dujardin,  and  each  of  these  particles  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  central  filament.  This  external  matter  cov- 
ering the  filament,  even  in  the  tail,  would  be  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  spermatozoid,  which  would  represent  a 
vi  bra  tile  cellule  with  a  single  hair ;  the  head  would  be  the 
nucleus.  And  Eimer  has  seen  in  the  man  and  in  the 
guinea  pig  a  kind  of  nucleolus,  placed  in  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  head,  very  transparent  in  man  (which  is  in 
accord  with  the  description  of  Miescher  already  quoted). 
The  median  segment  would  be  the  body  of  the  cellule. 
This  opinion  is  also  held  by  Schweigger-Seidel. 

The  corpuscles  are  animated  with  very  lively  move- 
ments, and  it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  study  them 
in  all  their  activity,  to  dilute  the  sperm  with  some  sort  of 
liquid,  especially  if  it  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  case  of  fish. 
In  fact,  when  we  examine  the  milt  found  in  the  body  of 
the  animal,  we  find  no  movement  among  the  spermatozoa, 
but  as  soon  as  we  add  a  drop  of  water,  a  mass  of  moving 
animalcules  is  observable. 

The  movements  of  the  spermatozoid  is  varied ;  we 
notice  movements  of  flexion,  contraction,  rotation,  undu- 
lation, and  of  progression.  These  seem  to  be  most  often 
Vol.  VL— 45 
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produced  by  agitation  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which 
describes  a  circular  conical  motion  around  a  point  more 
or  less  contiguous  to  the  medium  segment,  like  a  screw, 
which  determines  progression,  with  the  rotation  of  the 
sperm atozoid  upon  its  axis.  This  is  also  observed  in  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  algae,  and  many  of  the  ciliated  and 
flagellated  infusoria. 

In  the  triton,  progression  is  brought  about  by  an  undulat- 
ing membrane  inserted  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
tail,  and  there  is  not,  in  this  case,  rotation  around  the  axis. 

Lavallette  Saint  Georges,  in  a  work  of  which  we  shall 
speak  very  soon,  has  described,  among  batrachia,  (common 
frog,  Bufo  cinereus)^  the  existence  of  spermatozoa  with 
two  tails.  Balbiani,  who  had  received  this  information 
with  incredulity,  wished  to  verify  it,  and,  in  fact,  has 
recently  found  it  to  be  correct.  But  this  lact  is  not  pre- 
sented as  an  abnormal  or  accidental  phenomenon ;  it  is 
regular  and  constant.  In  the  common  frog,  each  sperma- 
tozoid  has  two  tails,  and  presents,  consequently,  alto- 
gether the  aspect  of  certain  flagellated  infusoria,  the 
Amphim,onas^  for  example. 

Let  us  return  to  the  spermatozoa  formed  according  to 
the  ordinary  type.  When  the  abatement  of  motion  com- 
mences, the  tail,  in  place  of  circular  movements  with 
rotation  of  spermatozoid  around  its  axis,  only  executes 
lateral  movements,  there  is  still  progression  in  direct  line 
or  in  the  arc  of  the  circle,  but  none  of  rotation.  This 
progression  plays  a  part  in  fecundation ;  the  spermatozoa 
move  thus  to  the  front  of  the  Qgg>  mounting  into  the 
fallopian  tubes,  often  very  far,  and  many  penetrate  even 
up  to  the  ovary,  where  they  have  been  found.  In  animals 
having  external  fecundation,  as  in  fish,  they  pierce  the 
thick  albuminous  mass  of  the  vitellus,  where  they  are 
seen  to  penetrate  by  a  perforating  movement. 

The  vitality  of  the  spermatozoa  is  more  or  less  great, 
according  to  the  species,  most  feeble  in  warm  blooded  ani- 
mals. In  man  they  are  found  living  from  12  to  24  hours 
after  death,  at  least  after  long  chronic  diseases.  Godard 
has  found  them  living  in  the  deferent  canal  of  a  criminal 
54  hours  after  death,  and  72  hours  after  death  in  the 
ejHdidymis  of  the  bull,  Valentin  observed  them  in  man 
24  hours  after  death  ;  but  among  the  batrachia  and  fishes 
vitality  lasts  much  longer.  Quatrefages  has  preserved  it 
for  24  hours  in  an  ice  house,  and  Leuckhart  from  4  to  6 
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days  (perch).  Balbiani  has  performed  artificial  fecunda- 
tion with  the  milt  of  trout  preserved  for  4  days  at  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  .59°  Fah.;  of  40  eggs  32  were  fe- 
cundated. The  fifth  day,  the  temperature  being  raised  to 
63°  Fah.,  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  corpuscles  being  dead,  having  lost  their  tails. 

Cold,  congelation  even,  is  not  latal  to  the  spermatozoa 
of  man  (Godard).  Those  of  the  pike  may  be  congealed 
at  50°  Fah.  (Quatrefages),  and  those  of  the  perch  at  36° 
Fah.  (Wagner).  Prevost  kept  the  testicles  of  frogs  sev- 
eral days  in  ice,  and  still  found  living  corpuscles. 

As  to  the  degree  of  heat  that  the  spermatozoa  can 
support,  without  losing  their  vitality,  much  less  is  known. 
A  temperature  of  111°  Fah.  does  not  kill  them,  according 
to  Leuckhart.  but  at  133°  Fah.  movements  cease — the 
corpuscle  is  dead.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  vibratile 
cellules  of  the  frog  only  cease  their  movements  at  176° 
Fah.  (Claude  Bernard). 

We  will  only  say  a  few  things  regarding  the  reagents, 
of  which  the  study  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 
We  will  recall  only  the  following  facts : 

Animal  liquids  exercise  no  injurious  action  upon  sper- 
matozoa, at  least  when  they  are  not  acid,  or  too  strongly 
alkaline  (Kolliker).  Their  normal  mean  is  the  vaginal  or 
uterine  mucus  of  the  female,  which  is  always  alkaline — 
nevertheless  if  the  alkalinity  is  too  great,  the  spermatic 
corpuscles  perish  rapidly.  Women  in  whom  the  vaginal 
mucus  is  strongly  alkaline,  are  not  fertile.  Neutral  watery 
solutions,  tolerably  concentrated,  as  those  of  sugar,  gum, 
starch,  do  not  attack  them.  Pure  water  and  acidulated 
water  are,  to  the  contrary,  most  poisonous :  the  spermato- 
zoa very  soon  cease  ail  movement,  and  present  this 
characteristic,  a  tail  bent  on  itself  in  loop  shape.  Dis- 
tilled water  especially  kills  them  rapidly,  but  the  most 
violent  poisons  are  the  acids — a  mineral  acid  in  the 
quantity  of  1  part  to  7500  parts  of  water  kills  them  in- 
stantly. The  weak  alkalies,  potassa  1  part  to  500  or  1000, 
momentarily  excites,  but  soon  destroys  them. 

Narcotics,  sufiiciently  diluted,  have  no  action ;  certain 
metallic  salts  kill  spermatozoa  more  rapidly  than  others ; 
and  the  most  violent  poison  of  all  appears  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  Quatrefages,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  which,  in 
the  dose  of  1  part  to  2,000,000,  immediately  kills  the 
spermatozoa  of  all  the  mollusks. 
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Kolliker  has  experimented  with  ether,  chloroform,  al- 
cohol, and  says  that  these  liquids  act  like  poison.  Bal- 
biani  h^s  repeated  these  experiments  with  water  con- 
taining from  5  to  10  to  the  100  of  absolute  alcohol,  in 
which  he  has  performed  artificial  fecundations,  succeeding 
in  the  ordinary  proportion.  Actually  the  small  fish  (trout) 
undergoing  these  experiments  did  well.  It  was  the 
same  with  ether  and  chloroform,  in  the  same  proportions. 
Meantime  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  ol  fish  ^  re 
very  rapid,  but  of  short  duration,  lasting  no  more  than  30 
seconds  ;  so  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform  did  not  abolish 
their  movements  in  the  time  necessary  for  fecundation. 


II. — Historical. 

lu  1836,  Rud.  Wagner  first  announced,  in  a  very  short 
memoir,  inserted  in  "  Muller's  Archives,"  that  the  sper- 
matozoa were  formed  in  the  interior  of  particular  vesicles. 
He  observed,  among  swallows,  granular  globules,  and  more 
or  less  voluminous  vesicles.  According  to  him,  the  sper- 
matozoa were  developed  in  the  vesicles  at  the  expense 
of  the  globules,  which  he  also  found  in  great  quantities 
isolated  in  his  preparations;  and  he  believed,  in  particu- 
lar, that  these  granular  globules  were  transformed  into 
spermatozoa,  for  he  found  vesicles  containing  globules, 
and  others  containing  perfectly  formed  spermatozoa. 

In  1846,  Kolliker  proposed  a  theory,  as  applying  to  the 
formation  of  spermatozoa  in  all  vertebrate  and  inverte- 
brate animals.  These  corpuscles  arise,  according  to  his 
idea,  in  the  vesicles  at  the  expense  of  the  globules,  as 
Wagner  has  indicated,  but  these  globules  are  only  cellular 
nuclei.  The  vesicles  themselves  are  cellules,  which  con- 
tain one,  two,  three,  four  nuclei;  and  it  is.  by  endoge- 
nous generation  in  each  nuclei,  which  is  vesicular,  that 
the  spermatozoa  are  formed,  the  which  are  thus  enveloped 
by  the  nuclear  membrane  that  is  ruptured  later. 

But  soon  after,  in  1847,  Reichert,  in  "Muller's  Ar- 
chives," and  Funk,  in  1852,  in  ''  Gunther's  Physiology," 
claimed  that  the  spermatic  corpuscles  are  not  nuclei  but 
cellules ;  their  formation  not  being  intra-nuclear  but  intra- 
cellular. 

Kolliker  resumed  the  question  in  1856,  and  this  time 
stated  that  ths  spermatozoa  resulted  from  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  entire  nuclei.     They  were  no  more  formed 
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within,  no  more  enclosed  in  the  nuclear  membrane,  and 
had  no  other  envelope  than  that  of  the  cellule.  This  emi- 
nent histologist  maintains,  even  to-day,  this  doctrine, 
which  has  become  classical,  but  which,  for  some  years 
jjast,  has  been  reduced  to  naught. 

Thus,  according  to  Kolliker,  the  semeniferous  canals 
are  primitively  composed  in  embryos  of  cellules  forming 
cords,  without  membrane  or  envelope.  In  reality,  they 
are  not  canals,  but  strings  of  cellules  of  the  same  size. 
Up  to  the  time  of  puberty  they  multiply  actively  by  di- 
vision, and,  when  sexual  maturity  arrives,  they  form  a 
new  work;  the  cellules  of  the  centre  proliferate  by  endo- 
genous generation,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
periphery,  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  moment  the 
animal  becomes  in  heat,  we  find  in  the  canals  large  cells 
which  are  the  cellules  of  development  of  the  spermatozoa. 
They  are  formed  by  the  elements  we  have  described,  and 
contain  one  or  several  nuclei.  These  are  the  mother 
cells  containing  the  daughter  cells,  or,  in  other  words, 
large  vesicles  containing  nuclei.  Kolliker  calls  them 
spermutie  cysts. 

Primitively,  the  nuclei  are  all  round,  but  very  soon  they 
elongate,  and  show  themselves  to  be  composed  of  two 
parts — an  anterior  portion  more  dense  and  dark,  a  pos- 
terior portion  smaller  and  paler.  It  is  this  last  that  pro- 
duces the  tail  of  the  spermatozoid,  and  the  other  the  head. 
In  fact,  at  the  clear  pole  appears  a  filament  which  in 
creases  in  proportion  as  the  clear  i3art  diminishes,  for  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  that  the  filament  is  formed. 
This  change  is  produced  m  the  interior  of  the  spermatic 
cyst.  At  the  commencement,  the  spermatozoid  is  rolled 
up  in  the  cell,  but  it  trys  to  unroll  itself,  and,  by  a  for- 
cible eff'ort  produced  with  its  filament,  the  cell  is  very 
soon  destroyed,  the  spermatozoid  freed,  often  remaining 
covered  for  a  certain  time  by  the  debris  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  Often  also  the  particles  of  protoplasm  in 
which  it  is  bathed  remain  adherent  to  the  caudal  filament, 
but  these  details  are  accidental  and  disappear  shortly. 
The  same  phenomena  is  produced  in  all  cysts. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  ^'  Histological  Lectures,"  Kol- 
liker reproduces  this  explanation  almost  word  for  word. 
But,  like  other  defenders  of  this  doctrine,  he  has  been  led 
into  error  by  accidents  to  i^reparations,  and,  for  example, 
by  the  process  of  dissociation  in  a  liquid.     In  order  to 
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obtain  properly  arranged  preparations,  and  to  observe  the 
connection  of  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  sections 
of  hardened  testicles,  prepared  either  with  chromic  or 
bichromic  acid,  or  with  absolute  alcohol. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  complete  and  general  idea  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  formation  of  spermatozoa,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  successively  among  the  different  groups  of 
vertebrates,  commencing  with  those  in  Avhich  the  organi- 
zation is  shown  to  be  least  complicated. 

(To  be  continued). 


Microscopy. 


The  New  Method  of  Polarizing,  etc. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker  ; 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  rise  and  explain,  in  the 
shape  of  this  somewhat  miscellaneous,  though  reasonably 
brief,  addendum : 

In  the  first  place,  I  cheerfully  confess  that  Dr.  J.  G. 
Hunt's  strictures  and  suggestions  are  perfectly  sound,  and 
show  him  to  be,  what  we  all  know  him  to  be,  completely 
up  with  the  times.  I  wish  our  art  kept  as  fully  up.  But 
it  does  not ;  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have. 
It  is  possible,  that  in  putting  his  case  clearly  and  strongly, 
he,  as  is  humanly  natural,  to  some  extent  underrates  what 
has  been  done,  momentarily,  for  one  thing,  seeming  to 
forget,  that  by  the  so-called  acid  process,  much  of  that, 
of  which  he  mourns  the  absence,  may  be  preserved.  As, 
however,  the  unbiased  reader  is  quite  likely  to  hit  the 
mittel  strass^  on  perusing  what  has  been  written  on  both 
sides,  I  drop  the  subject. 

My  method  of  polarizing  light  needs  a  few  additional 
words.  A  plausible  explanation  being  better  than  none 
at  all,  I  offer  one,  having,  in  due  form,  filed  a  mental 
caveat^  directed  to  myself. 

According  to  Fresnel,  light  falling  at  the  angle  of  57° 
(nearly)  on  a  plain  glass  surface,  is  polarized.  If  com- 
pletely polarized  on  passing  by  reflection  from  the  plate, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  middle  or  circular  stage 
when  it  reaches  the  opposite  side  from  the  point  of  im- 
Of  course,  the  light  is  now  so  refracted,  that  so 
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far  as  the  object  glass  is  concerned,  it  is  null ;  hence  the 
perfectly  black  ground  shown  wherever  the  glass  is  under 
the  eye.  Such  of  the  polarized  light  as  passes  through 
strikes  the  crystal,  or  any  polarizing  and  analyzing  ob- 
ject, and  by  the  surfaces  or  the  inner  structure  of  that 
object  the  polarization  is  carried  to  the  second  elliptical 
stage,  showing,  by  interference,  the  colors  which  the  po- 
lariscope  presents.  Besides,  there  may  be  a  re-polariza- 
tion and  analysis — a  further  refinement  of  the  light — by 
the  object  itself.  This  would  help  to  account  for  the  won- 
derfully delicate  distribution  of  shades  of  color.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  in  this  crude  appliance  may  rest  the 
germ  of  what  is  to  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma  of  having 
machinery  too  potent  for  the  light  itself  in  its  normal,  or 
even  in  the  ordinary  polarized,  state. 

I  have  recently  discovered  that  when  the  effect  is  at  its 
best,  great  ricliness  of  color  can  be  developed  in  parts 
previously  one-hued,  by  very  carefully  turning  the  mirror 
towards  me,  with  exceedingly  minute  adjustments  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  light  is  a  good  deal  diminished,  but  the 
colors  are  very  pronounced. 

Butterfly's  dust,  mounted  dry,  is  highly  interesting  by 
this  light.  By  so  placing  the  mirror  as  to  make  green  the 
strongest  color,  the  structure  can  be  quite  satisfactorily 
studied  under  so  low  a  power  as  275  diameters.  If,  how- 
ever, you  wish  to  enjoy ^  let  the  orange  predominate  over 
the  green  and  gold.  Often  a  single  grain  seems  to  radiate 
the  light  for  the  entire  field. 

The  legs  of  insects,  together  with  wings,  probosces,  hairs, 
and  antennae,  are  excellent  objects  for  this  kind  of  light. 
The  insect  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  clearing  is  better  than  complete 
clearing.  Very  thin  sections  of  flesh- tissue  may  be  best 
studied,  so  far  as  studying  is  done,  by  medium  or  low  pow- 
ers, by  this  illumination.  The  mounting  is  done  in  bal- 
sam or  in  glycerine  jelly. 

I  have  found  that  crystals  made  during  electrical  dis- 
turbances, as  during  a  thunder-shower,  have  much  greater 
diversity  of  shape.  Salicine,  crystalized  under  that  con- 
dition of  things,  almost  loses  its  characteristic  form,  pre 
sen  ting  field  after  field  of  single  or  crossed  bars,  with 
radiations  strikingly  similar  to  those  shown  in  photographs 
of  magnetic  currents. 

To  save  the  beginner  much  time  and  many  disappoint- 
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ments  of  t"he  wet-blanket  sort,  I  append  this  list  of  objects 
in  which  the  things  denoted  by  the  heading  are  always 
best  found. 

CRYSTALS. 

Althaea  rosea,  in  September,  (quadrade  and  rhombic) ; 
fuchsia  (raphides) ;  hibiscus  rubra  pleno  ;  mallow  sylves- 
tris,  in  Sept.  (quad.);  dianthus,  Aug.  (large  quad.); 
solanum  raammosum  (granular  brown)  ;  acosicum  asperum 
(fern);  syxifraga  sarmentosa  (stellate) ;  rhubarb;  senna; 
squills  (raph.)  ;  ricinus  communis;  lemon  leaf ;  most  of 
the  cactus  family;  mamellaria  stellaria.  This  last  has  the 
largest  crystal  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  plant. 

GLANDS. 

Paulownia  Imperialis;  all  the  insectivorous  plants,  ex- 
cept utricularia;  momordica  balsamia;  lilac  ;  Eng.  jasmin  ; 
laurus  sassafras ;  all  aromatic  or  medicinal  plants. 

HAIRS. 

All  the  dentzias  (stellate);  vitis  cordifolia  (tendril- 
shaped)  ;  solanum  mammosum  (very  large  stellate) ; 
helianthus  hirsutus  (jointed);  carpel  of  beech-nut;  mul- 
lein (branched) ;  very  young  hickory  (juglans  tomentosa) 
leaf,  from  bud  in  April. 

SPIRALS. 

Finguicula ;  the  dentzias;  passiflora,  leaf  and  stem; 
small  leaf  of  briar-rose ;  blackberry  stem ;  longitudinal 
sections  of  midrib  of  althaea,  hickory,  magnolia  grandi- 
tlora,  in  fact,  of  almost  any  plant  that  has  a  well  defined 
midrib;  ricinus  (axil — very  striking);  petiole  of  stramo- 
nium, or  of  the  ailanthus  ;  stem,  or  stipe  of  all  ferns  ; 
membrane  about  the  meat  of  black- walnut. 

THICKENED.  CELLS. 

The  finest  of  these  I  have  found  in  the  carpel  of  the 
half  developed  hickory  nut,  the  magnolia  stem,  the  olean- 
der, begonia  ricinifolia,  the  nympha  alba.  The  most 
picturesque  fibre- vascular  bundles  in  tr.  sect,  are  found  in 
the  dracorna,  the  South  Carolina  papyrus,  or  in  rushes 
generally.  The  bamboo,  cut  very  thin,  is  good.  Corn 
leaves,  and  most  thick  grasses,  in  tr.  sect,  of  midrib,  richly 
reward  the  trouble  of  preparing  them. 

Having  now  told  all  that  I  know  which  anybody  else 
would  care  to  know  about  this  thmg,  which  has  filled  my 
leisure  hours  for  so  long  a  time,  and  often  so  filled  them 
with  pleasure,  that  the  recollection  is  precious  to  me,  I, 
with  due  obeisance,  yield  the  floor. 

Yery  truly  yours,         L.  R.  Peet. 
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Nature  and  Signification  of  the  Small  Red  Blood-Globules. 

M.  Hay  em,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences^  states  that  his  physiological  and  clinical  investi- 
gations have  convinced  him  that  the  so-called  microcytes, 
which  are  described  by  some  observers  as  specific  ele- 
ments, are  simply  small  red  globules  modified  by  external 
agencies.  They  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  and  their 
number  varies  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  prepara- 
tion has  been  made.  The  smallest  elements  that  can  be 
recognized  as  possessing  the  character  of  the  red  globules 
measure  only  two-thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  Despite 
their  exiguity  they  are  perfectly  disk-shaped  and  bicon 
cave,  but  they  are  sometimes  lighter  in  color  than  the 
larger  globules.  In  pathological  conditions  these  globules 
may  lose  their  disk-shape,  but  the  biconcave  form  is 
always  retained.  The  so-called  microcytes  are  spherical 
in  form,  some  being  strongly  refractive  and  dark,  and. 
others  pale  in  color  ;  the  former  appear  to  be  red  globules 
in  a  sort  of  tetanic  condition,  tor  certain  reagents,  in 
destroying  them,  restore  their  normal  biconcave  form. 
The  latter  are  the  more  tender  elements,  which  oifer  less 
resistance  than  the  others  to  the  effects  of  endosmosis. 
The  small  globules  are  liable  to  undergo  these  changes  of 
form  in  the  normal  as  well  as  the  pathological  state,  but 
certain  morbid  conditions  render  the  transformation  more 
easy.  When  blood  containing  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  globules  is  examined  in  the  moist  chamber,  many 
of  them  may  in  fact  be  seen  to  assume  a  spherical,  vesi- 
cular, and  sometimes  even  a  mulberry  form. 

The  blood  of  the  healthy  adult  very  rarely  contains 
small  and  dwarf  globules,  but  the  blood  of  the  new-born 
child  and  of  the  menstruating  woman  always  contains 
them.  In  pathological  conditions  they  are  often  met  with, 
as  after  hemorrhages,  at  the  commencement  of  conva- 
lescence after  acute  diseases,  and  in  chronic  anaemia  of 
moderate  intensity. 

The  small  red  globules  are  found  both  in  the  normal 
and  the  pathological  state,  whenever  an  active  production 
of  new  elements  is  taking  place ;  they  characterize  blood 
in  process  of  evolution  or  reparation.  From  this  M. 
Hayem  concludes  that  they  are  young,  incompletely 
developed  globules,  differing  from  the  adult  globules 
Vol.  VI.— 46 
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only  in  their  exiguity  and  the  facility  with  which  some 
of  them  become  spherical  when  removed  from  the  ves- 
sels. In  organisms  which  present  the  conditions  necessary 
for  their  normal  evolution,  they  are  only  found  in  the 
blood  at  times  when  they  are  formed  in  large  numbers 
(first  weeks  of  life,  menstrual  period),  and  are  then  never 
very  abundant.  In  pathological  states,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  do  not  meet  with  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  normal  evolution,  they  remain  small  and  accumulate 
in  the  blood,  so  that  they  sometimes  become  exceedingly 
abundant.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  small 
globules  are  met  with  in  such  abundance  in  the  blood  of 
some  anaemic  persons ;  many  young  globules  are  formed, 
but  they  do  not  attain  their  normal  development. —  Gazette 
Medicate  de  Pai'is^  June  16t7i. 


Discovery  of  the  Adult  Representative  of  Microscopic  FilarisB. 

To  tJie  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  announce  an  interesting  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  parasites,  seeing  that  it  is  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  one  or 
more  obscure  diseases. 

The  brilliant  discoveries  of  Lewis,  followed  up  as  they 
were  by  Sonsino,  in  Egypt,  and  by  Welch  and  others  in 
this  country,  have  at  length  been  verified  and  extended  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  Australia,  who  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  sexually  mature  form  of  at 
least  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  minute  nematoid  haema- 
tozoa. 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  pages  of  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  I  received,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  some 
capillary  tubes  from  Australia,  charged  with  blood  taken 
from  a  chylurous  patient.  The  donation  came  through 
Dr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  who,  prior  to  my  investigation, 
had  himself  examined  the  contents  of  similar  tubes,  and 
had  personally  verified  Dr.  Bancroft's  discovery  of  the 
microscopic  haematozoa  in  question.  In  the  notice  which 
I  published  at  the  time,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Veterinarian  (July,  1876),  I  mentioned  that  I  had  de 
tected  a  nematoid  ovum  in  the  Australian  blood — a  fact 
which  rendered  it   almost  certain  that  the  adult  worm 
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must  be  sought  for  in  the  human  bearer.  I  sent  Dr.  Ban- 
croft a  copy  of  this  article,  and  what  was  therein  stated 
induced  him  to  continue  his  investigations.  These  further 
researches  have  resulted  in  the  record  of  novel  facts 
which,  in  response  to  his  courtesy,  I  now  make  public. 

In  a  communication  dated  from  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
April  20th,  1877,  Dr.  Bancroft  writes  as  follows : 

''  I  have  labored  very  hard  to  find  the  parental  form  of 
the  parasite,  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  have  now 
obtained  five  specimens  of  the  worm,  which  are  waiting 
to  be  forwarded  by  a  trust- worthy  messenger. 

"  I  have  on  record  about  twenty  cases  of  this  parasitic 
disease,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  solution  of  chyluria,  some 
form  of  haematuria,  one  form  of  spontaneous  lympathic 
abscess,  a  peculiar  soft  varix  of  the  groin,  a  hydrocele 
containing  fibrinous  fluid,  another  containing  chylous  fluid, 
together  with  some  forms  of  varicocele  and  orchitis. 
These  I  have  verified. 

^'  In  the  colony  there  are  no  cases  that  I  can  find  of 
elephantine  leg,  scrotal  elephantiasis,  or  lymph  scrotum ; 
but,  from  the  description  of  these  diseases  in  the  volume 
on  skin  and  other  diseases  of  India  by  Fox,  Farquhar,  and 
Carter,  and  from  Dr.  Koberts'  article  on  the  latter  in  his 
volume  on  '  Urinary  Diseases,'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  same  will  be  established. 

"  The  worm  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair,  and 
is  from  three  to  four  inches  long.  By  two  loops  from  the 
centre  of  its  body  it  emits  the  filariae  described  by  Carter 
in  immense  numbers. 

"  My  first  specimen  I  got  December  21,  1876,  in  a  lym- 
phatic abscess  of  the  arm.  This  was  dead.  Four  others 
I  obtained  alive  from  a  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
having  caught  them  in  the  eye  of  a  peculiar  trocar  I  use 
for  tapping.  These  I  kept  alive  for  a  day,  and  separated 
them  from  each  other  with  much  difficulty.  The  worm, 
when  immersed  in  pure  water,  stretches  itself  out  and  lies 
quite  passive.  In  this  condition  it  could  be  easily  washed 
out  of  hydroceles  through  a  large  sized  trocar  from  patients 
known  to  suff'er  from  filariae. 

"  I  will  forward  you  full  particulars  of  my  cases  (and 
the  worms)  at  an  early  date." 

Such,  Sir,  is  Dr.  Bancroft's  account  of  his  "  finds,"  and 
from  the  brief  description  furnished  I  propose  to  call  the 
adult  nematode  Filaria  Bancrofti. 
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If  I  refrain  from  lengthened  comment  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  it  is  because  I  know  how  ill  you  can 
afford  the  space  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 
The  literature  of  the  hoematozoa  has  already  become  in- 
tricate and  of  great  extent. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  share  with  Drs.  Bancroft,  Lewis, 
Sonsino,  Fayrer  and  others,  the  opinion  that  a  considerable 
group  of  morbid  conditions,  hitherto  obscure  as  to  their 
mode  of  origination,  arise  from  the  injurious  action  of 
microscopic  filarise.  T.  Spencer  Oobbold,  M.  D. 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

The  regular  semi-monthy  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society  was  held  in  their  rooms  on  Thursday 
evening,  August  2d,  with  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
President  Ashburner  was  in  the  chair,  and  Prof.  Eisen, 
corresponding  member,  was  present,  as  well  as  Dr.  Behr, 
as  a  visitor. 

Under  the  head  of  acquisitions,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Jour- 
nal^ Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  Cin- 
cinnati Medical  News,  American  Journal  of  Micros- 
copy^ Populo^r  Science  Monthly^  and  Nature. 

Mr.  Kinne  stated  regarding  the  acarus  found  in  the 
decomposing  kernel  of  the  coffee-berry,  presented  by  Mr. 
Wickson  at  the  last  meeting,  that  a  somewhat  critical 
examination  of  its  minute  parts  had  confirmed  his  opinion 
of  its  alliance  to  the  sugar  insect.  The  terminal  and 
other  joints  of  the  legs,  the  mouth  parts,  and  disposition 
of  hairy  bristles,  being  almost  if  not  quite  identical  with 
the  true  acarus  sacchari.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  bean  is  sugar,  dextrine, 
etc.,  and  was  led  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  oppor- 
tunity which  fortunately  had  been  given  him  to  examine, 
many  specimens,  has  caused  him  to  believe  that  most  of 
its  kind  depended  on  saccharine  matter  for  food,  and 
should  be  classed  as  varieties  and  not  species.  The  lemon 
tree  acarus,  described  by  him  recently,  the  colony  found 
in  the  centre  of  a  sugar-cured  ham,  the  barley-acarus 
found  in  the  debris  of  a  mass  ol  that  grain,  Avhich  had 
been  slightly  moistened  and  fermenting,  and  others  met 
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with  at  various  times  with  varying  habitats,  only  were 
possessed  of  such  slight  variations  from  that  of  the  true 
sugar-insect,  that  the  evidence  was  of  a  convincing  char- 
acter enough  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  were 
varieties  of  that  acarus,  modified  by  their  environment, 
and  should  not  be  relegated  to  species. 

Mr.  X.  Y.  Clark  favored  the  members  with  some  remarks 
on  the  Crustacea,  in  the  way  of  explaining  and  exhibiting 
the  organ  of  hearing  in  our  local  lobster,  or  crawfish, 
properly  speaking,  which  is  one  of  an  entirelj^  difi'erent 
genus  (astacus)  from  that  of  the  lobster  (homarus).  He 
stated  generally  the  characteristics  of  the  several  special 
senses  in  this  crustacean,  in  which  he  had  been  interesting 
himself  to  study  recently,  and  alluded  to  the  probable 
development  in  the  way  of  organs  of  seeing,  smelling, 
and  especially  hearing.  The  eyes  were,  no  doubt,  once 
but  simple  feelers,  and  by  a  process  of  evolution  had 
developed  into  appendages.  The  organs  of  smelling:  were 
the  larger  of  the  remaining  pair  of  feelers — antennae — 
while  those  of  hearing  were  located  in  the  smaller  pair,  or 
antennules.  The  parts  of  the  latter  were  easily  dissected 
out  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  lobster's  ear,  in  the 
shape  of  an  auditory  sac,  handed  about  on  a  needle  for 
examination.  Placing  a  prepared  fragment,  immersed  in 
glycerine,  on  a  slide,  the  sensitory  hairs  were  beautifully 
shown,  standing  out  from  a  telephonic  floor,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  previous  explanations,  by  means  of  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard,  were  rendered  still  more  plain,  and  the 
method  in  which  the  little  hairs  would  receive  sensations 
from  vibrations  in  the  fluid  in  the  sac  m.ade  theoretically 
clear.  Mr.  Clark  also  exhibited  several  slides  showing 
colonies  of  bryozoans  and  beautiful  little  calcareous 
helices  of  serpula,  on  some  fronds  of  a  fucus. 


Fairmount  (Philadelphia)  Microscopical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Microscopical 
Society,  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  June  22d,  1877.  The 
reports  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were 
presented,  and  accepted.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — S.  Henderson  Griffith,  M.  D. 

Sec'^y  and  Treas. — Wm.  C.  Stevenson,  Jr. 
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Managers — John  Gordon  Gray,  Thos.  D.  Ingram,  M.  D., 
Henry  Winter  Davis. 

Nearly  the  entire  evening  was  taken  up  by  matters  of 
a  purely  business  character  concerning  the  Society. 

After  an  assignment  of  papers  lor  the  next  meeting, 
and  an  examination  of  miscellaneous  objects,  the  Society 
adjourned.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Jr. 


Personal. — We  were  recently  called  upon  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Bausch,  of  the  Bauch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  his  way  to  Nashville,  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
scientists  and  naturalists  there.  Mr.  B.  had  with  him  a 
large  number  of  objectives  of  Gundlach  ranging  in  power 
from  4  inches  to  a  ^th.  We  regretted  that  his  visit  was 
limited  to  a  couple  of  hours  and  did  not  extend  over  sev- 
eral days.     But  as  it  was  we  were  afforded  much  pleasure. 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  Mr.  Gundlach  has  brought 
about  a  new  era  in  the  construction  of  fine  lenses  in  this 
country.  Through  him  those  of  tne  highest  qualities, 
fully  equal  to,  and  in  many  instances,  superior  to,  those  of 
the  most  distinguished  makers  of  Europe  can  be  had  at 
prices  as  low  or  even  lower  than  were  formerly  charged 
for  inferior  ones.  Certainly  the  day  of  cheap  French 
commercial  objectives,  and  second  quality  of  English 
ones,  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  worker  with  the 
microscope  of  small  means  in  any  department  of  natural 
science  can  now  have  lenses  with  which  it  will  be  a  plea 
sure  to  work  and  not  an  aggravation. 

Among  the  many  objectives  shown  us  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Bausch  were  a  ^th  of  100°  angle  of  aperture,  and  a  ^th 
of  75°.  The  price  of  the  first  was  only  $14,  and  of  the 
latter  $11.  Even  the  latter  exhibited  the  strias  of  p. 
angulatum  very  beautifully.  The  time  was  too  limited, 
and  the  circumstances  not  sufficiently  favorable  for  us  to 
give  anything  like  a  critical  examination  to  such  high 
powers  as  -l-,  ^,  y^g-,  -^  contained  in  the  cabinet.  We  saw 
sufficient,  however,  to  convince  us  that  they  were  of  very 
fine  quality.  A  number  of  these  had  an  angle  of  nearly 
180°. 

We  hope  Mr.  Ed.  Bausch  will  at  some  future  time  favor 
us  with  another  visit,  when  he  will  have  more  time  at  his 
disposal. — Ed. 
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Tayuya  :  A  New  Kemedy  in  Syphilis. — M.  L.  Faraoni, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  course  of  last  year,  states 
that  Ubicini  found  in  Brazil  a  tribe  who  suffered  much 
from  lues  venerea,  and  who  employed  with  success  a 
plant  having  the  local  name  of  "  Tayuya."  The  plant 
(Dermophylla  pendulina)  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cucur- 
bitacege,  and  grows  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Brazil.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed,  and  it 
may  be  injected  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains. 
It  is  almost  always  successful,  relapses  are  rare,  and 
mercury  and  iodine  are  practically  rendered  unnecessary. 
— The  Lancet. 

Treatment  of  Vaginismus.  —  A  case  of  vaginismus 
is  described  in  the  Canada  Med.  Record^  which  was 
cured  by  several  successful  operations  of  the  nature  of 
excision  and  dilatation,  involving  much  time  and  labor.  A 
case  occurred  in  our  charge,  which  was  promptly  cured  by 
a  single  operation.  A  young  lady,  two  years  married, 
had  never  been  able  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  her 
husband,  on  account  of  the  most  excruciating  pain  which 
was  excited  by  any  attempt  at  dilation  of  the  vaginal 
orifice.  The  slightest  touch  with  the  finger  induced  spasm 
and  intolerable  suff'ering.  No  other  pathological  condi- 
tion was  observable  than  excessive  hyperesthesia  and 
tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction.  She  was  placed  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  and  the  forefingers  of  each  hand 
introduced,  and  the  orifice  forcibly  distended.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  distension  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
seconds,  which  was  not  enough,  as  the  operation  resulted 
in  a  slight  tearing  of  the  fourchette.  This,  however  pres- 
ented no  obstacle  to  speedy  recovery,  and  in  two  weeks 
from  the  operation  the  patient  returned  to  her  home  in 
the  interior  of  the  state,  entirely  free  from  any  impedi- 
ment to  marital  intercourse.  There  was  no  return  of  the 
difficulty.  The  same  treatment  will  answer  for  stricture 
of  the  anus  or  rectum,  when  it  is  not  positively  cancerous. 
— Pa.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

Another  Case  of  Gastrotomy. — M.  Lannelongue,  of 
Bordeaux,  reports  that  he  has  practised  this  operation 
under  the  following  conditions :  A   man  who   had   been 


• 
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suffering  from  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  for  six  months, 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  swallow  any  liquid  food. 
Passage  of  instruments  was  imi)ossible,  and  the  patient 
was  much  enfeebled.  Accordingly,  gastrotomy  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Me.  Verneuil  in  his 
successful  case.  No  difficulty  was  met  with  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  fed  for  twenty-six  days,  but 
pulmonary  trouble  led  to  a  fatal  issue.  At  the  autopsy 
the  disease  was  found  to  be  epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  perforation  had  taken  into  the  bronchi.  It  was  also 
seen  that  the  stomach  was  perfectly  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  M.  Lannelongue  therefore  gives  in  his 
adherence  to  the  view  that  gastrotomy  is  a  rational  opera- 
tion, believing  that  it  is  indicated  wherever  life  is  threat- 
ened from  aphagia.  To  insure  success,  Yerneuil's  method 
should  be  rigidly  followed,  one  of  the  principal  points  he 
lays  down  being  that  the  stomach  is  to  be  firmly  fixed  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  by  the  careful  insertion  of  numerous 
sutures  before  the  artificial  opening  is  made. — Journal  de 
Medicine,  May,  1^11.— Med.  Review,  N.   T. 

The  Use  of  Hydrobromate  of  Quinine  in  Diseases  of 
Ohildken. — In  a  'Communication  to  the  Allgemeine  Med. 
Central  Zeitung,  Dr.  Steinitz,  of  Breslau,  gives  the  results 
of  his  experience  of  the  use  of  hydrobromate  of  quinine 
in  children's  diseases. 

He  used  it  in  an  extensively  prevailing  epidermic  of 
hooping-cough,  giving  it  generally  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  three  to  ^yq  parts  of  the  hydrobromate  in  one  thou- 
sand of  syrup,  the  dose  being  a  teaspoonful  every  two 
hours.  In  no  case  was  it  necessary  to  use  any  other 
remedies.  The  hooping-cough  had  in  twenty-three  cases 
lasted  on  an  average  ten  weeks,  and  in  fifteen  others 
twelve' weeks  ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  remedy  the  paroxysms 
became  in  the  course  of  a  week  less  frequent  and  milder. 
No  after-effects  upon  the  alimentary  canal  were  discovered. 
Three  deaths  occurred,  all  in  very  atrophic  and  scrofulous 
individuals,  in  whom  other  complications  were  present. 
Dr.  Steinitz  takes  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  he 
prescribed  in  several  cases  the  extract  of  castanea  vesica, 
which  has  been  extolled  as  a  remedy,  but  without  good 
results. 

He  also  used  the  hydrodromate  of  quinine  in  cases  of 
spasm  of  the  glottis.     Three  of  the  patients  died  after 
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only  a  few  paroxysms.  The  remaining  six  recovered.  Tlie 
medicine  was  prescribed  as  stated  above,  and  was  borne 
well.  In  all  the  six  cases  the  attacks  diminished,  at  times 
varying  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  week,  in  intensity  as 
well  as  in  frequency;  and  the  duration  of  the  disease 
was  in  no  case  longer  than  from  four  so  six  months.  This 
result  is  satisfactory  when  compared  with  the  previous 
course  of  the  disease  under  the  use  of  other  medicines, 
such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  oxide  of  zinc,  valerian, 
and  musk,  none  of  which  could  be  borne  for  several 
months  together. 

Dr.  Steinitz  has  also  given  the  hydrobromate  of  quinine 
in  the  dental  convulsions  of  children,  but  can  not  as  yet 
speak  of  its  efficacy  in  this  malady.  He  regards  it,  how- 
ever, as  deserving  a  trial. — London  Mtd.  Record 

Extirpation  of  the  Uterus. — Dr.  Noeggerath  performed 
the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  uterus  at  this  hospital 
on  May  11th.  The  patient  suffered  from  cancer  of  the 
fundus.  The  operation  consisted  in  cutting  through  the 
vagina  anterior  to  the  cervix,  and  separating  the  uterus 
from  the  bladder.  The  galvanic  knife  was  then  used  to 
divide  the  vagina  posteriorly.  A  large  gum-elastic  ca- 
theter, armed  with  a  ligature,  was  then  carried  up  along 
the  anterior  and  down  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus, 
entering  in  front  of  the  cervix  and  emerging  behind  it. 
To  this  was  attached  the  chain  of  the  eoraseitr^  which  was 
tightened,  and  gradually  one  side  of  the  uterus  was  freed 
from  its  attachment.  A  similar  procedure  resulted  in 
separating  the  attachments  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the 
uterus  readily  slipped  out  of  the  vagina.  On  examining 
the  uterus  the  cervix  was  found  to  be  perfectly  normal. 
In  the  fundus,  however,  a  cancerous  mass  was  found,  which 
extended  down  to  the  os  internum.  During  the  operation 
only  a  slight  amount  of  blood  was  lost.  This  Avas  due,  in 
great  part,  to  the  fact  that  after  incisions  were  made 
through  the  vagina  a  steel  dilator  was  used,  so  as  to  en- 
large the  openings  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  ligature 
and  chain  of  the  ecraseur  being  carried  around  the  fundus. 
— New  Yorh  Medical  Journal^  June^  '^77. 

Treatment  of  Hydatid  Tumors  of  the  Liver.  ( TJie  Lan- 
cet^ April  7,  1877). — Dr.  Wadham,  after  reporting  a  case 
of  double  hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver,  which   was  rapidly 
f         destroyed  by  paracentesis  of  each  cyst  and  withdrawal  of 
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its  fluid  contents,  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  principal 
means  suggested  for  the  cure  of  these  cysts  were : 

1.  Simple  acupuncture. 

2.  The  electrolytic  treatment  (which  consists  in  punc- 
turing the  cyst  with  two  fine  needles,  attached  by  means 
of  metallic  wires,  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  and  applying  over  the  integument  in  their  neigh- 
borhood a  moistened  sponge  connected  with  the  positive 
pole). 

3.  Paracentesis,  and  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  cyst  by  some  form  of  aspirator. 

4.  Puncture,  with  a  view  to  allowing  the  cyst  to  be 
subsequently  destroyed  by  suppuration. 

Of  these  methods  he  considered  the  last,  in  whatever 
way  performed,  needlessly  painful,  always  tedious,  and 
open  to  many  sources  of  danger.  Acupuncture  and  elec- 
trolysis, even  if  they  could  be  relied  upon,  had  also  both 
of  them  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  for  a  long  time  in 
suspense  the  success  or  failure  of  the  operation ;  the 
gradual  dispersion  of  the  tumor,  when  so  treated,  often 
occupying  many  months.  If  the  cures  following  these 
forms  of  operation  were,  as  he  believed,  simply  due  to  the 
gradual  escape  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cysts  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  he  considered  that  in  paracen- 
tesis and  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  by  some  form  of  aspirator, 
we  had  a  safer  and  a  far  more  expeditious  mode  of  treat- 
ment. This  latter  was,  therefore,  the  operation  for  which 
he  had  a  decided  preference.  The  instrument  which  he 
had  used,  instead  of  any  form  of  aspirator,  was  the  same 
that  he  had  frequently  employed  in  paracentesis  of  the 
chest.  It  was  simply  a  double  action  glass  syringe,  which 
admitted  of  the  fluid  being  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
cyst  without  the  admission  into  it  of  any  air.  It  had,  in 
his  opinion,  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  operator  to 
regulate,  in  a  manner  not  possible  with  an  aspirator,  the 
amount  of  force  employed  in  withdrawing  the  fluid,  and 
enabling  him  to  judge,  by  the  resistance  experienced, 
when  the  operation  should  cease. — Medical  Times. 


Philadelphia^  Pa.^  Aug,  1877. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News : 

Dear  Sir — My   attention   has  been  directed  to  the 
fact,  that  the  name  of  the  firm  mentioned  in  my  paper, 
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published  in  July  number  of  this  journal,  is  not  Messrs. 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  but  "  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co." 
By  giving  space  to  this  in  your  journal,  you  will  oblige 
Very  Eespectfully,  Joseph  Zentmayer. 


Editorial. 


The  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — At 
the  time  of  writing  the  building  of  this  institution  is 
being  gotten  ready  for  the  coming  course  of  lectures. 
Every  thing  is  being  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  students  that  may  be  in 
attendance.  No  college  has  a  building  better  adapted  for 
its  purposes  than  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fees  have  been  made  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other  medical  colleges  of  the  city.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  professors' 
tickets  were  held  at  $98  by  it  and  its  competitors,  and  the 
latter  largely  reduced  them,  it  continued  a  session  or  so 
before  making  anj^  reduction.  Afterwards  they  made  some 
advance,  but  were  not  followed  in  the  increase  by  the 
Cincinnati  College  until  now. 


Charity  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  Orleans. — 
We  have  received  the  Announcement,  printed  on  two 
leaves,  and  making  four  pages,  of  this  institution.  Among 
a  number  of  noticeable  statements  occurs  this :  ^'  The 
teacher  will  go  beyond  the  meagre  and  faulty  representa- 
tion of  healthy  and  morbid  tissues  by  means  oi  so-called 
'  models '  in  wax  or  plaster  alone,  and  will  use  the  micro- 
scope and  scalpel  too."  Certainly,  this  assurance  is  com- 
mendable. The  student  of  medicine  now  a-days  must  be 
more  thoroughly  taught  than  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  college  no  further  back  than  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  physiology  and 
pathology  and  means  of  diagnosis  has  been  very  great; 
and  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  physician,  both  by  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  law  of  the  land,  that  he  should  keep 
pace  in  his  knowledge  with  the  progress  of  the  day,  he 
should  be  able  to  unfold  with  the  microscope  and  other 
modern  instruments  what  they  are  able  to  exhibit.  The 
careful  and  scientific  physician  daily  employs  his  ther- 
mometer to  know  the  temperature  of  his  patient,  and  his 
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microscope  to  examine  the  sputa,  urine,  and  other  secre- 
tions. But  while  we  commend  teaching  that  indudes 
what  is  developed  by  the  microscope  and  scalpel,  we  do 
not  indorse,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  the  so  free  use  of 
the  hospitals  as  is  implied  in  the  following  statement: 
^'  This  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  New  Orleans,  that 
her  hospital  wards  are  every  day  open  to  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine  (the  italics  are  the  circu- 
lar's). Such  a  free  throwing  open  of  hospital  doors  is 
neither  conducive  to  the  interests  of  medicine  nor  to  the 
welfare  of  patients.  Certainly,  we  would  regard  it  to  be 
a  great  misfortune  to  be  a  patient  in  a  hospital  in  which 
we  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  examinations  of 
every  man  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine^  and  be  the 
victim  oftentimes  of  the  rude  handlings  of  the  unlearned 
and  inhuman.  How  can  the  course  of  disease  be  studied 
under  such  circumstances,  or  the  effects  of  treatment  be 
observed  ?  Very  often  it  must  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  patient  has  died  of  his  disease  or  been  killed 
by  the  doctors. 


Diatoms. — Microscopists  are  very  found  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  lenses,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  very  often 
make  allusions  and  expressions  that  are  necesssarily  more 
or  less  unintelligible  to  readers  who  are  not  microscopists. 
For  the  information  of  such,  and  to  enable  them  to  read 
such  articles  in  the  Med.  News  with  more  satisfaction,  we 
have  thought  we  would  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
diatoms  as  test  objects,  as  they  are  constantly  referred  to 
as  such.  The  article  is  not  for  the  reading  of  microsco 
pists,  and  they  can  therefore  omit  it. 

Of  minute  organisms  which  professional  microscopists 
have  much  to  do  are  diatoms.  These  are  not  merely  in- 
teresting as  objects  of  natural  history,  to  be  studied  as 
are  any  other  such  objects,  but  because  they  afford  the 
principal  tests  for  estimating  the  qualties  of  lenses  of 
various  powers.  A  lens  magnifying  a  certain  number  of 
diameters  should  be  able  to  meet  certain  requirements 
afforded  by  a  particular  class  of  diatoms,  another  lens  of  a 
higher  power  should  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
another  class  of  diatoms,  etc. 

Some  naturalists  assign  diatoms  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
others  are  just  as  sure  they  belong  to  the  vegetable.  The 
majority,  we  believe,  are  disposed  to  regard  themasvege- 
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table.  Although  they  have  motion,  when  living,  as  do 
the  desmidiaceae,  yet  all  their  other  characters  are  unmis- 
takably vegetable.  Their  casing  is  of  silex,  and  resists  the 
action  of  the  most  powerful  acids,  except  that  of  hydro- 
fluoric, which  dissolves  them.  They  are  exceedingly 
small,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  case  of  the  large  majority, 
when  very  many  are  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glsss,  it  seems 
only  to  be  covered  with  a  very  fine  dust.  Each  separate 
portion  is  termed  a  ''  frustule,"  or  "  testule."  They  are 
found  in  sea  water  and  fresh  water,  according  to  variety. 
Ditches,  ponds,  cisterns,  etc.  afford  an  abundance  of  them. 
From  the  stomachs  of  common  fish — as  the  cod,  sole, 
haddock,  etc. — many  specimens  of  diatoms  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  especially  from  the  crab,  oyster,  mussel,  and 
other  shell  fish.  The  city  of  Kichmond,  Ya.,  is  built  upon 
ground  that  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  dia- 
toms, and  hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  are  to 
found  in  it. 

But  we  have  ilot  set  out  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of 
these  most  minute  particles,  so  much  so,  that  a  single  one 
would  not  be  noticed  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  only  when 
thousands  are  sprinkled  upon  a  piece  of  glass  it  seems  to 
be  merely  covered  by  a  very  fine  dust.  We  only  design 
to  show  how  they  are  interesting  to  the  skilled  micro- 
scopic manipulator  in  testing  the  quality  of  his  lenses. 

Diatoms  of  every  variety,  small  as  they  are,  possess 
markings  upon  the  surface.  Some  are  rows  of  dots  running- 
close  together  in  a  regular  manner ;  others  are  lines  runn- 
ing, in  some  cases,  transversely  across  the  surface,  in 
others  longitudinally,  in  others  diagonally.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  are  two  or  more  sets  of  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  different  angles,  as  on  the  pleurosigma  angula- 
tum^  where  they  cross  one  another  at  an  angle  of  about 
60°,  forming  lozenge  shaped  spaces.  The  most  beautiful 
sight  in  the  world,  far  more  so  than  the  most  beautiful 
necklace  or  other  ornament  studded  with  sparkling  dia- 
monds, is  that  of  a  number  of  diatoms  of  different  varieties 
regularly  arranged  by  a  skillful  mounter  on  a  glass  slide, 
as  seen  through  a  fine  microscopic  lens.  We  have  never 
witnessed  any  thing  that  would  compare  with  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  as  thus  placed  before  the  eye.  It  can  be 
truly  said  of  such  an  object  that  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  for  v/ords  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  wonderful  beauty. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  *•'  markings."  upon 
a  diatom  of  a  particular  variety,  each  marking  is  of  the 
most  definite  and  exact  shape,  and  disposed  in  regular 
order.  There  will  not  be,  for  instance,  a  dot  here  and  one 
there,  with  lines  intermingled  without  order.  On  the 
contrary,  not  the  sligtest  irregularity  will  be  found  exist- 
ing. No  work  of  the  skillfulest  artist  ever  exhibits  more 
delicate,  correct,  and  beautiful  arrangement,  more  evi- 
dence of  intelligent  design  to  create  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful. 

Art  is  now  able  to  draw  lines  with  a  diamond  upon 
glass  of  most  wonderful  fineness,  so  much  so,  that  Nobert 
is  able  to  execute  those  of  such  delicacy  that  it  would 
require  over  100,000,  with  their  interspaces,  to  occupy  an 
inch.  Mr.  Webb,  of  London,  and  we  have  one  of  his 
specimens,  engraves  the  Lord's  Prayer  upon  glass,  with  its 
227  letters,  so  as  to  occupy  only  the  one-twenty-thou- 
sandths, seven  hundred  and  twentieth  of  a  square  inch, 
(yotto")  ^^'  upon  a  space  which,  if  the  whole  Bible,  old 
and  new  testament,  with  its  4,703,440  letters,  was  engraved 
with  the  same  fineness,  it  could  be  put  upon  less  than  an 
inch  square.  Yet  these  seemingly  exquisite  fine  lines  ap- 
pear coarse  and  jagged  under  a  fine  lens,  while  the  lines 
upon  a  diatom  called  amphipleura  pellucida  exhibit 
perfect  smoothness,  as  do  the  lines  on  all  diatoms. 

When  a  microscopist  wishes  to  test  a  lens  to  ascertain 
whether  its  performance  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  which 
a  good  glass  of  its  power,  or  degree  of  magnification, 
should  reach,  he  selects  from  his  cabinet  a  glass  slide 
mounted,  as  it  is  termed,  with  diatoms  having  lines  of 
certain  fineness  which,  as  is  generally  agreed  upon,  a  lens 
of  its  power  should  be  able  to  resolve  and  show  clearly. 
If  it  does,  he  regards  it  as  a  good  one ;  if  it  does  not,  he 
considers  it  inferior.  Right  here  we  will  mention  that 
resolution  and  magnification  do  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed by  some,  go  hand  in  hand.  A  lens  may  magnify  a 
desired  number  of  diameters,  and  yet  not  possess  sufficient 
fineness  to  bring  into  view  surface-markings  that  one  of 
much  less  power  would  readily  do.  Moller,  of  Germany, 
mounts  upon  glass  slides  twenty  diatoms  in  a  line 
having  ^'markings"  ranging  in  fineness  from  three  or 
four  to  the  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  to  over  a  hundred 
to  one  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  pleurosigma  angula- 
tum^  SL  diatom  more  used  than  any  other  among  microsco- 
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pists  as  a  general  test  for  medium  powers,  is  the  eleventh 
on  the  scale.  It  averages  about  fifty  markings  to  the  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  A  lens  of  a  quarter  inch  focal 
length,  magnifying  about  200  diameters,  of  medium 
quality,  will  show  these  lines  without  difficulty.  A  fine 
one,  of  considerably  less  power,  a  half  inch  in  focal  tength, 
magnifying  100  diameters,  will  also  do  it.  The  next  on 
the  scale  is  grammatojphora  siihtilissima',  the  lines  of 
which,  on  an  average,  in  comparing  many  of  these  dia- 
toms, is  over  sixty  to  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  but 
there  are  some  having  over  eighty,  according  to  some  meas- 
urements reported.  SuTirella  gemma  has  two  sets  of  lines, 
diff'ering  very  much  in  fineness.  The  finest,  the  longitu- 
dinal, average  over  eighty  to  the  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
A  lens  of  a  focal  length  of  a  quarter  inch,  fifth,  sixth,  or 
eighth,  especially  if  it  is  what  is  termed  a  dry  one,  that  ex- 
hibits well  the  longitudinal  lines,  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  a  very  good  one,  and  its  performance  in  investigation 
in  any  department  of  science  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Besides  the  test  diatoms  we  have  mentioned,  there 
are  many  others,  as  the  jDleurosigmaformosum,  p.  strigile, 
p.  Balticum,  p.  hippocampus,  p.  quadratum,  p.  fasciola,  p. 
macrum,  navicula  rhomboides,  nitszchia  sigmoidea,  hya- 
lodiscus  subtilis,  etc.  There  are  some  met  with  that  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  possess  markings  of  such  fineness, 
that  no  lens  has  as  yet  been  made,  notwithstanding  the 
great  degree  of  perfection  to  which  their  performance  has 
been  brought,  that  can  resolve  them. 

We  might  go  on  and  speak  of  the  value  of  many  other 
diatom  tests,  and  tests  of  other  kinds,  but  probably,  what 
we  have  mentioned  will  give  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
not  microscopists  sufficient  insight  to  understand  the  al- 
lusions when  the  merits  of  microscopic  objectives  are 
being  discussed.  The  scales  upon  the  wings  of  many  in- 
sects, such  as  the  common  butterfly,  miller,  mosquito,  moth, 
etc.,  have  markings  which  make  beautiful  and  valuable 
tests  for  lenses  of  certain  powers.  Scrape  the  shining- 
dust  which  has  been  left  upon  the  fingers,  after  handling  a 
butterfly,  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  examine  it  with  a  one 
inch  objective  of  medium  quality,  magnifying  flfty  dia- 
meters, and  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  thousands 
of  scales,  each  one  of  which  is  marked  with  fine  lines 
regularly  disposed.  The  scales  of  the  podura  aff'ord  tests 
for  the  highest  and  best  powers. 
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Napiiey's  Therapeutics. — A  new  edition  {the  fifth)  of 
this  work  is  in  active  preparation.  The  editor  has  been 
assisted  by  several  very  competent  gentlemen  in  special 
departments,  and  the  work  has  received  a  most  thorough 
revision,  and  very  large  additions.  Indeed,  so  extensive 
are  the  latter,  that  the  two  parts  into  which  the  work  is 
divided,  viz:  1,  Medical  Therapeutics,  and  2,  Surgical 
Therapeutics,  will  each  make  a  volume  by  itself,  quite  as 
large  as  that  which  embraced  both  divisions  in  the  last 
edition  (about  600  pages).  They  will  be  printed  on  hand- 
some tinted  paper,  in  the  best  style,  and  each  part,  as 
wholly  independent,  will  be  sold  separately  if  desired. 

Original  in  design,  and  carried  out  with  vast  research, 
this  work  may  justly  claim  precedence  in  real,  practical, 
everyday  value,  over  any  others  overissued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Press, 


Chemical  Examination  of  Urine. — We  publish  this 
month  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols, 
from  the  Journal  of  Chemisti^y.  It  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all — especially  young  physicians.  The  chemi 
cals  mentioned  in  the  article  as  appropriate  for  the  ex- 
amination of  urine  are  all  contained  in  the  Reagent  Cases 
of  Billings,  Clapp,  &  Co.  advertised  in  our  advertising- 
form. 

As  regards  a  microscope  we  will  say  that  one  can  be 
had  for  $30  that  will  answer  very  nearly,  if  not  all,  the 
purposes  of  a  physician,  besides  affording  him  the  means 
of  a  world  of  enjoyment  in  other  departments  of  infor- 
mation. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  supplement  to  the  Popular  Scienee 
Monthly.  The  following  articles  form  the  contents  of  the 
September  number: 

The  Bible  ;  The  New  Testament ;  Copernicus  in  Italy  ; 
Secret  Societies  in  Russia;  The  Conditions  of  Life  in  Ani- 
mated Beings ;  Dr.  Carpenter  on  Spiritualism ;  A  Study 
of  Lower  Life;  The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ;  Vital  Force; 
Predominant  Delusions  ;  Curiosities  of  the  Voice. 

Published  by  D.  Apple  ton  and  Co.,  New  York,  $3  per 
year. 
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On  the  Disposal  of  Alcohol  in  Human  Bodies. 

By  Z.  Collins  McElroy,  M.  D.,  Zanesville,  O. 
Physician  to  City  Infirmary  ;  Fellow  of  the  Zanesville  Academy  of  Med- 
icine ;  Member  of  the  Muskingum  County  Medical  Society  ;  of  the 
Perry   County  Medical    Society  ;    of  the   Licking  County  Medical 
Society,  etc.,  etc. 
From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zanesville  Academy  of  Medicine,  September  13,  1877. 

At  the  last  Session  of  the  Academy  a  paper  was  read 
on  "  Alcohol  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,"  by  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows from  Fultonham.  It  was  seized  upon  as  the  occasion 
of  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  one  hand,  and  equally 
extravagant  condemnation  of  views  published  by  another 
of  the  Fellows  on  the  same  subject,  by  one  whose  chief 
mental  characteristic  was  depicted  three  thousand  years 
ago,  by  a  sage  of  Judah,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Seest 
thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him."     Proverbs  xxxvi,  12. 

The  paper  by  the  gentleman  from  Fultonham  was  a  very 
creditable  production,  but  from  the  views  advanced  in  it, 
confessedly  obtained  by  the  writer  from  books,  it  was 
evident  he  had  not  studied  the  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive work  in  the  language  on  the  subject.  For,  had  he 
done  so,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  probable  that  the  tenor  of 
his  paper  would  have  been  somewhat  different  from  what 
it  was. 

Many  years  since  I  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  "  Alcohol," 
to  the  Muskingum  County  Medical  Society,  which  was 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Archives. 

Its  preparation  occupied  many  months,  and  I  naturally 
became  much  interested  in  the  subject  then,  and  have 
Vol.  VI.— 47 
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since  watched  the  progress  of  investigation  and  experi- 
ment very  closely. 

It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  embrace  any  fitting  op- 
portunity to  make  the  only  connection  which  time  and 
added  investigation  has  rendered  necessary. 

In  that  paper  the  then  current  belief,  founded  on  the 
experiments  of  Lallemand,  Perrin  and  Duroy,  was  adopted, 
viz.,  that  alcohol  entered  the  living  body  as  alcohol,  and 
was  eliminated  as  alcohol,  unchanged  through  various 
channels. 

That  view  was  first  questioned  by  Dr.  Anstie,  of  London, 
who  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  to 
ascertain  the  mode  of  its  disposal,  which  failed  to  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  the  French  experimenters.  The  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Anstie's  researches  in  the  London  Practi- 
tioner opened  the  question,  which  set  many  experimenters 
at  work  again  to  discover  the  mode  of  its  disposal  in 
living  bodies.  The  conclusions  of  the  French  experi- 
menters only  represented  part  of  the  truth.  For,  only 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  point  of  super-saturation,  so 
to  speak,  does  any  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  leave 
the  body  unchanged.  Under  that  point,  very  little,  it 
any,  escapes  unchanged. 

The  enormous  capital  invested  in  its  production,  and 
the  traffic  growing  out  of  it,  together  with  the  vast 
revenue  derived  from  excise  duties  on  distilled  and  fer- 
mented liquors  in  England,  coupled  with  the  enormous 
increase  of  pauperism  and  crime,  fixed  public  attention 
on  it,  and  led  to  parliamentary  investigation.  Under  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  food,  its  consumption  by  human  beings 
among  all  classes  became,  and  is  still,  very  general  and 
very  large. 

Parliamentary  commissions  could  only  deal  with  statis- 
tics. The  settlement  of  the  question,  *' Was  it  a  food  ? " 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  could  only  be  done  by  science, 
by  patient  and  pains-taking  experiment  and  observation, 
on  both  man  and  inferior  animals,  by  men  qualified  for 
the  task  by  previous  training  in  biological  science. 

The  British  Medical  Association,  in  1864,  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  influence  on  animal  temper- 
ature of  various  remedial  agents,  and  among  them  alco- 
hol. At  the  head  of  that  commission  it  placed  B.  W. 
Richardson,  a  justly  celebrated  physiological  experimenter 
and  investigator.      The  duties  then  performed  were   in 
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due  course  reported  to  the  Association,  and  the  commission 
dissolved.  Prof.  Richardson,  however,  did  not  close  his 
investigations  with  his  report  to  the  Association,  but  con- 
tinued them  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cantor  had  left  a  fund, 
whose  income  was  to  be  devoted  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  scientific  topics,  annually, 
or  otherwise,  but  I  am  without  particulars.  The  trustees 
of  the  Cantor  fund,  in  connection  with  the  society  of  arts, 
selected  alcohol  as  the  subject,  and  Prof.  Richardson  as 
the  lecturer,  for  the  winter  of  1874-5.  Prof.  Richardson 
approached  his  task  with  his  own  ample  knowledge, 
together  with  the  results  of  other  worker^,  as  Parkes, 
Wallowicz,  and  others,  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  resolved 
to  follow  alcohol  from  its  entrance  to  its  exit,  in  the  living 
body,  and  express  the  results  in  plain  language,  and  not 
in  professional  formula,  as  "stimulation,"  ''narcotism," 
"  sedation,"  etc. 

In  the  first  lecture  he  sketched  the  relation  of  its  varied 
services  to  mankind.  In  the  second,  he  briefly  reviews 
the  alcohol  group  of  organic  bodies,  and  their  action  on 
living  bodies.  In  the  third,  the  influence  of  common,  or 
ethylic  alcohol,  on  animal  life — primary  physiological 
action.  In  the  fourth,  its  position  as  a  food,  eff'ects  on 
animal  temperature,  etc.  Fifth,  secondary  action  on  ani- 
mal functions,  and  physical  deteriorations  of  structure  in- 
cident to  its  excessive  use.  The  concluding  lecture  con- 
tinues the  survey  of  physical  deteriorations  of  structure ; 
influence  on  vital  organs,  and  mental  phenomena  induced 
by  its  use. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  from  this  summary  that  his 
labors  covered  the  whole  field  of  influence  of  alcohol  on 
living  bodies.  And  to  day  Dr.  Richardson's  is  the  only 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  it  treats. 

The  lectures  were  widely  printed  in  medical  journals, 
in  whole  or  part,  at  the  time  of  their  delivery.  The  au- 
thor has  since  published  them  in  a  small  volume  through 
the  house  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  who  have  a  branch 
house  in  New  York,  from  whom  I  obtained  my  copy.  I 
will  make  liberal  use  of  it  in  this  paper. 

Except  in  the  single  particular  of  the  disposal  of  alcohol 
in  living  bodies,  my  own  humble  monograph  so  accurately 
agrees  with  the  ^conclusions  of  Prof.  Richardson,  that  I 
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feel  no  little  satisfaction  in  reviewing  them  after  so  many 
years  of  added  investigation  by  such  an  array  of  compe- 
tent and  distinguished  experimenters  and  observers. 

I  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  place  before  you 
the  positive  knowledge  gained  by  experiment  and  obser- 
vation on  the  manner  of  its  disposal  in  living  bodies, 
though  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  question,  "Is 
it  a  food  ? "  has  been  definitely  settled,  and  settled  for- 
ever. 

My  observations  will  be  confined  to  Ethylic,  or  common 
alcohol.  I  jnay  say,  eii  jyassent^  that  the  group  of  alcoho- 
lic bodies  are  extremely  interesting  in  many  respects. 
The  most  common  are  Methylic,  wood  spirit ;  Ethylic, 
from  grain;  Butylic,  produced  with  other  alcohols  in  the 
process  of  fermentation,  and  separated  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation ;  or  distillation  at  fixed  temperatures ;  Amylic, 
from  the  potatoe,  or  starch,  the  so-called  fusil  oil,  the 
basis  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Then  there  is  mercaptan, 
sulphur  alcohol ;  and  the  sodium  and  potassium  alcohols ; 
as  well  as  others  of  the  non-metallic  group,  regarding 
sulphur,  potassium  and  sodium  as  metallic  alcohols.  The 
non-metallic  diifer  from  each  other  in  their  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Thus:  methylic,  C.  Hj,  O. ; 
Ethylic,  O2,  Hg,  O. ;  butylic,  C^,  H-^q,  O.;  amylic,  O5, 
H12?  0. ;  a  regular  increase  of  one  atom  carbon  and 
two  of  h^^drogen  as  you  ascend  in  the  group,  the  success- 
ive alcohols  gaining  or  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  less 
soluble  and  less  volatile.  Methylic  boils  at  140°,  ethylic 
172°,  propylic  205°,  butylic  230°,  amylic  240°,  F.,  away 
above  that  of  water.  They  have  many  properties  in  com- 
mon, but  differ  widely  in  their  effects  in  living  bodies. 

It  was  during  these  investigations  that  Prof.  Richardson 
drew  attention  to  the  bichloride  of  metheline  as  an  an- 
<t',sthetic.  It  being  lighter,  more  volatile,  and  containing 
less  carbon  than  chloroform  from  ethylic  alcohol,  he  con- 
cluded it  would  be  safer  than  chloroform,  which  experience 
has  thus  far  failed  to  confirm.  But  I  must  not  linger  over 
these  interesting  particulars.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
how  alcohol  is  disposed  of  in  living  bodies. 

Particulars  of  anatomical  structure,  in  the  double  ner- 
vous system,  circulation,  etc.,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
they  exist  in  man,  in  studying  the  problem;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know,  also,  what  becomes  of  alcohol  when 
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exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  results  of  chemical 
treatment  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
changes  it  undergoes  in  the  body. 

Spread  out,  it  evaporates  rapidly,  depending  upon 
exterior  temperature.  Under  fitting  conditions  it  under- 
goes oxidation,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  radical 
aldehyde  and  carbonic  acid.  A  further  oxidation  of 
aldehyde  may,  and  does,  result  in  the  production  of  acetic 
acid. 

I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this  organic  com- 
pound, aldehyde,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  composi- 
tion, being  that  of  alcohol,  less  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
necessary  to  form  water — that  is,  it  is  a  dehydrogenated  al- 
cohol, as  it  will  be  found  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
train  of  phenomena  following  the  introduction  of  alcohol 
in  living  bodies.  And,  also,  to  another  fact,  that  the  de- 
composition of  alcohol,  under  almost  all  conditions,  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  process.  Thus  aldehyde  is,  itself,  the 
product  of  another,  but  hypothetical  radical,  acetyl,  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  aldehyde  that  ethel  does  to 
alcohol.  Aldehyde,  combining  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen, 
forms  acetic  acid;  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  aldehydous 
acid,  etc. 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  chemists  call  '^  split- 
ting up  "  of  compound  bodies  into  simpler  combinations. 
A  notable  example  is  furnished  by  gas  tar,  as  well  as 
crude  petroleum.  We  are  all,  perhaps,  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  educts  of  coal  tar,  w^hen  subjected  to  this 
"  splitting  up"  process  by  chemical  manufacturers,  in  the 
perfumes,  brilliant  dyes,  known  as  aniline  colors,  car- 
bolic acid,  etc. ;  as  well  as  from  crude  petroleum,  from 
which  about  three  hundred  different  products  are  obtained. 
By  the  addition  of  alkalies,  acids,  and  other  compounds, 
coupled  with  external  conditions,  as  heat,  confinement, 
etc.,  are  all  these  wonderful  results  brought  about. 

It  is  worth  while,  too,  to  remember,  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  any  compound  body,  when  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  never  wholly  loses  its  peculiar  effects  on  or- 
ganic life,  nor  its  distinguishing  chemical  features.  Given 
any  natural  complex  organic  compound,  such  as  cinchona 
bark,  and  crude  opium  ;  it  is  a  feast  for  the  chemist,  for 
he  can  force  decompositions,  and  the  formation  of  new 
compounds  at  will.  But  they  will  all  partake,  more  or 
less,  of  the  character  of  the  original.     Bv  no  chemical 
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treatment  can  cinchona  bark  be  induced  to  yield  any  of 
the  peculiar  compounds  of  crude  opium.  However  treated, 
more  or  less  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  original 
compound  are  maintained. 

These  things  will  materially  aid  in  following  and  com- 
prehending the  mutations  of  alcohol  through  the  chemis- 
try of  living  bodies. 

Let  a  moderate  quantity,  say  half  to  one  ounce  of  proof 
spirit,  in  half  water,  and  half  alcohol,  be  further  diluted 
with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  swallowed  by  any  one  not 
habituated  to  its  use,  the  sequence  will  be  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

1st.  Notice  of  physical  contact  with  the  structures  of  the 
lips  and  mouth,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  will  be  trans- 
mitted all  over  the  body  through  the  channels  of  common 
sensibility. 

Alcohol  has  such  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  that  it  will 
take  it  from  wet  structures  with  which  it  is  placed  in  con- 
tact, until  its  solution  is  much  attenuated.  This  will  be 
the  case  with  the  i)arts  between  the  lips  and  interior  of 
the  stomach. 

2d.  In  the  stomach  ujidergoing  further  admixture  with 
the  watery  contents  of  it. 

3d.  Passing  directly  into  the  venous  blood  stream, 
thence  to  the  right  heart,  thence  to  the  lungs.  By  the 
heat  of  the  body  some  of  it  has  been  raised  to  vapor,  which 
partially  escapes  at  the  lungs,  giving  the  characteristic 
odor  to  the  breath.  I  used  to  think  this  odor  was  simpl}^ 
liquor  in  vapor,  but  a  closer  study  and  observation  has 
satisfied  me  that  it  is  much  more  complex.  That  is,  that 
the  breath  after  alcohol,  is  alcohol,  something  more  and 
something  different.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

4th.  Returning  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  heart  it  is. 
with  the  blood  in  which  it  is  mingled,  distributed  through- 
out the  body  in  arterial  vessels,  and  enters  the  cai^il- 
laries. 

5th.  In  the  capillaries  the  bulk  of  the  changes  effected 
in  alcohol  take  place,  though  possibly  to  some  extent  in 
the  lungs.  Almost  to  an  absolute  certainty  aldehyde  is 
one  of  the  products,  though  with  equal  certainty  there  are 
various  others. 

6th.  Aldehyde  is  an  unaesthetic,  and  perhaps  its  first 
noticeable  effect  is  the  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and 
capillaries,   followed    by   the   flush,    which    so    speedily 
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appears  after  taking  alcohol,  and  due  to  the  increased 
volume  of  blood  forced  into  them  by  the  heart.  It  pro- 
duces, so  to  speak,  a  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  tension 
of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  This  paralysis  of  vaso- 
motor tension  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  is  not  limite- 
to  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  is  co-extensive  with  thd 
capillary  circulation  in  all  the  various  viscera  and  texturee 
of  the  body.  In  health,  this  vaso-motor  tension  of  ths 
arterioles  and  capillaries  offers  so  much  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  them,  as  to  hold  the  work  of  the 
heart  in  check  to  a  certain  extent.  The  suspension  of  the 
vaso-motor  tension  is  followed  by  increased  frequency  oe 
its  pulsations,  and  a  large  increase  of  the  volume  of  bloo  1" 
in  them.  Simultaneously  with  these  phenomena  there  id 
that  sensation  of  increased  warmth  in  the  person,  pers 
ceptible,  also,  to  the  touch  of  others.  And,  for  a  brief 
period,  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature,  seldom  exceeding- 
half  a  degree  F. 

Other  changes,  only  visible  through  the  microscope, 
take  place  in  the  constituents  of  the  blood  itself,  though 
by  no  means  constant  in  the  same  person  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  persons  due  to  variations  in  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  taken,  and  other  conditions.  Prof.  Richard- 
son says,  "  I  have  watched  this  disturbance  very  carefully 
on  the  blood  corpuscles,  for  in  some  animals  we  can  see 
these  floating  along  during  life,  and  we  can  also  observe 
them  from  men  who  are  under  alcohol  by  removing  a 
speck  of  blood,  and  examining  it  with  the  microscope. 
It  may  cause  the  corpuscles  to  run  too  closely  together, 
and  to  adhere  in  rolls  ;  it  may  modify  their  outline,  mak- 
ing the  clear,  defined,  smooth  outer  edge  irregular,  or 
crenate,  or  even  star  like ;  it  may  change  the  round  cor- 
puscles into  the  oval  form ;  or  in  very  extreme  cases  it 
may  produce  what  I  may  call  a  truncated  form  of  cor- 
puscles, in  which  the  change  is  so  great,  that  if  we  did  not 
trace  it  through  all  its  stages,  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
know  whether  the  object  looked  at  was  indeed  a  blood- 
cell.  All  these  changes  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  spirit 
on  the  water  contained  in  the  corpuscles,  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  spirit  to  extract  water  from  them.  During  everj^ 
stage  of  the  modification  of  corpuscles  thus  described, 
their  function  to  absorb  and  fix  gases  is  impaired,  and 
when  the  aggregation  of  the  cells  in  masses  is  very  great, 
other  difficulties  arise,  for  the  cells  united  together  pass 
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less  easily  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  general  circulation,  and  impede  the  current,  by  which 
local  injury  is  produced." — Page  45. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  impress  on  you  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  first  stage,  so  to  speak,  for  right  there  are  the 
so-called  "  stimulant  "  effects  of  alcohol,  if  there  are  any 
anywhere,  or  at  any  time  from  it. 

A  "  stimulant,"  according  to  Dunglison's  definition,  is 
"  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  organic 
action  of  the  difi*erent  systems  of  the  economy." 

There  can  be  no  error  in  the  tracery  of  alcohol  from  its 
entrance  at  the  mouth  to  its  reaching  the  lungs  and  ar- 
terioles and  capillaries.  AVhat  happens  there  is  just  a 
little  less  certain,  because  the  phenomena  there  are  just  a 
little  "  too  fine  for  mortal  vision;"  and  hence  has  to  be 
judged  to  some  extent  by  its  results.  The  suffusion  of  sur- 
face; its  increased  warmth;  the  increased  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action  ;  and  volume  of  blood  passing  through  the 
larger  arteries,  can  only  be  brought  about  as  I  have  stated. 
Other  things  besides  alcohol  accomplish  the  same  results, 
and  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Thus,  the  most  conspicuous 
effect  of  the  "  stored  up  force  "  of  belladonna  is  the  flush 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  with  corresponding  increase  in 
the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and  volume  of  the 
circulation,  while  opium  does  exactly  the  reverse,  viz., 
increases  the  vaso-motor  tension  of  the  arteries.  Hence, 
the  pallor  of  the  surface  under  large  doses  of  opium,  with 
decrease  of  the  pace  of  the  heart's  action,  as  well  as  the 
volume  of  the  circulation.  They  are  very  correctly 
termed  "  antagonisms "  in  medicine,  each  undoing  the 
work  of  the  other.  But  there  is  no  ^'  stimulation  "  in  the 
action  of  either,  but  a  reduction  of  nervous  force  common 
to  both.  Belladonna  does  not  increase  the  sum  of  energy 
in  the  heart's  work.  Nor  does  opium  increase  nervous 
force ;  for  what  is  gained  apparently  in  vaso-motor  ten- 
sion is  exactly  balanced  by  decreased  work  of  the  heart. 

It  was  by  observing  and  studying  the  effects  of  nitrite 
of  amyl  in  his  own  person  that  gave  Prof.  Richardson  a 
clue  to  the  effects  of  a  group  of  substances  affecting  or- 
ganic fibre  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  divided.  Ether, 
alcohol,  and  the  nitrites  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree, 
viz.,  relaxation  of  arterial  tension. 

Alcohol  undergoes  chemical  metamorphosis.  The  first 
change  is  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  the 
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result  being  the  formation,  or,  so  to  speak,  residue,  of 
aldehyde,  which  expends  its  force  in  suspending  vaso- 
motor control  of  the  arterioles  and  capillares.  This 
lightens  the  burden  of  the  heart ;  its  throes  are  fuller  and 
more  frequent,  not  from  any  stimulation,  or  "  urging,  or 
goading  on,"  as  Webster  defines  it ;  not  from  any  addition 
that  alcohol  makes  to  the  sum  of  force  available  for  life's 
purposes,  but  from  a  decrease  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
tension  of  the  arterioles.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  aldehyde,  or  other  secondary 
or  tertiary  products,  take  place  instantly ;  or  that  all  of 
the  alcohol  arriving  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  is 
changed  before  leaving  them.  On  the  contrary,  portions 
of  alcohol  may  pass  the  rounds  of  the  circulation  many 
times  before  it  is  decomposed.  And  if  the  point  of  satu- 
ration, that  is,  more  alcohol  has  been  introduced  than  it 
is  possible  for  the  body  to  decompose,  it  may,  nay,  it 
must,  find  exit  in  the  same  condition  as  it  entered — viz., 
as  alcohol.  It  may  exude  through  the  skin,  escape  at 
the  nostrils,  find  exit  at  the  bladder,  or  at  the  bowels. 
And  to  this  escape  is  due  the  immunity  from  speedy  evil 
consequences  of  excessive  indulgence.  For,  if  it  were 
retained,  and  the  system  compelled  to  decompose  it,  to 
get  rid  of  it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  death  from  its  excessive 
use  would  be  much  more  frequent,  and  much  more  prompt 
than  it  actually  is  in  life.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much 
moment  what  further  changes  these  secondary  and  tertiary 
products  of  its  first  decomposition  undergo  before  their 
final  exit  from  the  body.  The  distiller  spoiled  the  grain 
from  which  it  was  made  for  food — that  is,  material  which 
can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  living  tissue,  capable 
of  performing  a  function,  and  providing  for  its  own  repro- 
duction from  new  material.  Every  change  in  chemical 
structure  must  be  to  simpler  chemical  states. 

In  the  process  of  dehydrogenation,  or  oxidation  of  a  part 
of  its  hydrogen,  there  is  a  liberation  of  force,  heat,  and 
that  may  be  the  heat  that  is  felt,  and  manifest  to  the 
touch  of  others,  though  Prof.  Richardson  says  not,  while 
alcohol  is  undergoing  the  process  of  splitting  up,  forma- 
tion of  aldehyde,  and  other  secondary  and  tertiary  pro- 
ducts, be  they  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  or  water,  or  other 
forms  of  matter. 

From  the  moment  of  loss  of  vaso-motor  control  of  the 
tension  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  the   formation  of 
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structure  is  much  decreased,  or,  possibly,  temporarily 
suspended ;  for  very  speedily  the  second  stage  of  alcoholic 
disturbance  of  the  system  is  ushered  in,  characterized 
by  a  decrease  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  of  voluntary 
action,  unsteady  gait,  confusion  of  intellect,  derangement 
of  speech,  etc.;  in  a  word,  the  noisy  and  meaningless 
phenomena  we  call  intoxication. 

If  sufficient  alcohol  has  been  taken,  whether  at  once, 
or  at  several  times,  the  third  stage  of  anassthesia,  more 
or  less  profound,  or  very  slight,  is  ushered  in — the  phe- 
nomena called  "  dead  drunk."  And  if  what  would  be 
called  a  "  poisonous  dose,"  or  doses,  have  been  taken,  that 
is,  sufficient  to  derange  the  involuntary  actions  of  the 
body — suspend,  or  reduce  nervous  energy  beyond  the 
point  at  which  life  can  be  maintained — death  closes  the 
scene. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  on  which 
the  conception  of  the  so-called  stimulant  action  of  alcohol 
in  living  bodies  has  heretofore  been  based,  has  been  de- 
monstrated to  be  due  to  a  decrease  of  nervous  control  of 
the  arterioles  and  capillaries;  and  that  the  increased  fre- 
quency and  volume  of  the  circulation — heart's  action — is 
not  due  to  any  added  strength,  but  a  lessening  of  the  load 
of  the  heart  in  passing  the  blood  through  the  arterioles 
and  capillaries ;  that  the  heat  may  be  due  to  the  chemical 
changes  effected  in  alcohol  in  the  capillaries,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  is  due  to  decrease  of  nervous 
energy,  brought  about  by  the  anaesthetic  aldehyde. 

Is  alcohol  a  food,  in  any  sense  of  the  word?  I  will 
quote  from  Prof.  Kichardson.  After  surveying  the  various 
articles  of  food  used  by  living  beings,  he  says: 

"  We  have  now  before  us  the  constructive  or  building 
parts  of  an  animal  body.  Excepting  the  water,  the  salts, 
and  the  fat,  they  all  contain  nitrogen,  and  they  take  their 
specific  quality  from  that  specific  fact.  We  know  that  the 
source  ot  them  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  that  they  are 
formed  by  Nature  in  that  kingdom ;  are  transferred  from 
the  vegetable  to  the  animal ;  are  not  made  by  any  natural 
process  within  the  animal ;  have  not  yet  been  made  by 
any  artificial  process  known  to  the  chemist,  and  can  there- 
fore only  be  supplied  from  the  one  natural  source  of 
supply. 

'-  Alcohol  contains  no  nitrogen,' it  has  none  of  the  quali- 
ties of  these  structure-building  foods  ;  it  is  incapable  of 
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being  transformed  into  any  of  them  ;  it  is  therefore  not  a 
food  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  constructive  agent  in  the 
building  up  of  the  body. 

'^  In  respect  to  this  view  there  is,  I  believe,  now  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  those  who  have  most  carefully 
observed  the  action  of  alcohol.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  in  relation  to  its  action  as  a  fat-forming  food. 
It  appears  to  be  in  evidence  that  men  and  animals,  begin- 
ning while  in  a  perfect  state  of  health  to  take  in  excess 
certain  fluids  containing  alcohol,  become  fattened.  Noto- 
riously ale  and  beer  fatten ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  certain  animals — calves,  for  instance — are  rapidly 
fattened  by  the  process  of  feeding  them  with  a  mixture  of 
barley  flour  and  gin.  But  through  all  these  apparent 
evidences  there  may  run  an  error.  The  fattening  may  not 
be  due  to  the  alcohol  itself,  but  to  the  sugar  or  starchy 
material  that  is  taken  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  general 
experience  on  which  I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  be  obtained,  I  am  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  pure  spirit  drinkers  among  men,  I 
mean  those  who  do  not  mix  sugar  with  the  spirit,  and  who 
dislike  spirit  which  is  artificially  sweetened,  are  not  fat- 
tened by  the  spirit  they  take.  This  tallies  also  with  the 
observations  on  the  action  of  absolute  alo.ohol  on  inferior 
animals,  for  they  certainly,  under  that  influence,  if  they 
are  allowed  liberty  to  move  freely,  do  not  fatten. 

"  The  question  of  the  eff'ect  of  alcohol  in  fattening  pre- 
sents still  another  difiiculty.  Alcohol,  when  it  is  largely 
taken,  unless  the  will  of  the  imbiber  be  verj^  powerful,  is 
wont  to  induce  desire  for  undue  sleep,  or  at  least  desire  for 
physical  repose.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  nutritive  processes.  The  wasted 
products  of  nutrition  are  imperfectly  eliminated,  the  respi- 
ration becomes  slower  and  less  eff'ective,  and  there  is  set 
up  a  series  of  changes  leading,  independently  of  the  alcohol 
as  a  direct  producer  of  fat,  to  development  and  to  deposit 
of  fatty  tissue  in  the  body.  All  these  circumstances 
militate  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  fatty 
material  direct  from  alcohol ;  nor  is  there  any  obvious 
chemical  fact  that  supports  the  hypothesis.  We  under- 
stand, chemically,  the  transformation  of  starchy  matter 
into  one  form  of  sugar,  and  we  infer  that  in  the  animal 
body  sugar  is  transmutable  into  fat.  We  know,  also,  that 
we  can  transmute  sugar  into  alcohol,  but  as  vet  we  see  no 
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way  back  from  alcohol  into  sugar ;  if  we  did,  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  alcohol  into  fat  would  probably  be  over. 

"  Physiological  argument,  nevertheless,  lends  some 
countenance  to  the  view  that  alcohol  may,  by  an  unknown 
process,  be  transferable  into  fat.  It  is  true  that  some 
confirmed  alcoholics,  who  do  not  wax  fat  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  that  is  to  say,  who  do  not  fill  out  with 
fat,  from  the  separation  of  fatty  matter  in  their  cellular  tis- 
sue outside  of  vital  organs,  do,  in  certain  instances,  under- 
go a  process  of  fatty  change  within  their  organic  structures. 
Their  muscles,  including  the  heart,  become  the  centres  of 
the  degeneration  called  ''  fatty,"  and  by  the  interposition 
of  cells  of  fat  in  the  minute  muscular  elements,  the  activity 
of  the  fabric  is  destroyed,  sometimes  to  a  fatal  destruction. 
The  same  degenerative  change  may  extend,  also,  to  other 
organs,  to  the  brain,  and  to  such  active  glands  as  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

"  At  first  view  it  occurs  to  the  mind  that  here  is  evidence 
of  effect  upon  cause.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  the  effect  is  direct  from  alcohol ;  for  when  we  proceed 
to  examine  into  all  the  data  that  lie  before  us,  we  discover 
such  an  absence  of  uniformity  in  differing  examples  of  the 
fatty  change,  that  we  lose  alcohol  as  the  clue  to  discovery. 
Some  alcoholics  truly  present  the  modification  of  tissue, 
other  alcoholics  do  not  present  it,  so  that  alcohol  may  be 
in  active  operation,  and  may  neither  be  promoting  the 
production  of  fat  from  other  material,  nor  yielding  it. 
Lastly,  the  fatty  change  of  tissue  may  progress  in  the 
absence  of  alcohol ;  in  the  tissues  of  those  who  altogether 
abstain. 

"In  conclusion,  therefore,  on  this  one  point  of  alcohol, 
its  use  as  a  builder  of  substantial  parts  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism, I  fear  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  affirmative  proof. 
It  does  not,  certainly,  help  to  build  up  the  active  nitro- 
genous structures.  It  probably  does  not  produce  fatty 
matter,  except  by  indirect  and  injurious  interference 
with  natural  processes. 

"  If  alcohol  be  not  a  substance  out  of  which  the  animal 
tissues  are  formed,  may  it  not  be  a  source  of  energy,  of 
actual  motion ;  may  it  not  supply  the  power  of  doing 
work  ?  Alcohol,  we  see,  contains  two  elements  that  will 
burn  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  viz.,  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen; and  although  by  their  combination  already  with 
oxygen  in  the  alcohol,  a  certain  measure  of  their  poten- 
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tial  energy  is  lost,  they  are  still  capable  of  combining 
with  more  oxygen.  This  is  proved  by  various  experiments. 
When  alcohol  is  burned,  that  is  to  say,  when  its  com- 
bustible elements  combine  with  free  oxygen,  there  results 
from  the  chemical  combination  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
The  heat  produced  does  not  approach  that  obtained  by 
an  equal  weight  of  hydrogen,  it  is  not  so  great  as  that 
produced  by  an  equal  weight  of  carbon,  but  it  is  greater 
than  that  caused  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  and 
very  much  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
sulphur. 

"  The  combustion  thus  spoken  of  is  that  active  combus- 
tion which  is  excited  when  a  light  is  brought  into  contact 
with  alcohol,  so  that  its  vapor  may  burn.  But  it  is  not 
actually  necessary  that  instant  active  combustion  should 
be  set  up.  If  we  distribute  alcohol  over  a  wide  surface  in 
the  presence  of  some  chemical  substances,  it  will  then,  by 
its  combination  with  oxygen,  liberate  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  heat.  If  we  saturate  a  portion  of  paper  with 
alcohol,  and  on  that  paper  pour  a  little  of  the  finely  di- 
vided powder  called  platinum  black,  we  at  once  get 
evidence  of  heat,  which  may  be  so  active  that  perfect 
combustion  may  en^ue.  In  this  instance  the  alcohol  is 
transformed,  as  in  burning,  in  great  part,  nay,  it  may  be 
altogether,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  means  the 
completed  combustion.  If,  in  place  of  absolute  alcohol, 
in  this  experiment,  we  were  to  use  alconol  diluted  with 
water,  then  instead  of  obtaining  the  active  combination 
and  combustion,  we  should  get  a  slower  oxidation  with 
the  production  of  substances  to  which  attention  has  al- 
ready been  directed,  viz.,  aldehyde,  acitic  acid,  and  vola- 
tile acetic  ether." — Page  61  to  65. 

In  putting  before  you  the  inquiry,  "  Does  alcohol  cause 
increase  of  animal  heat,"  I  am  prepared  to  answer  it  by 
direct  knowledge  gained  by  individual  experiments.  In 
the  course  of  some  researches  I  had  to  make  for  reports 
rendered  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  it  became  part  of  my  duty  to  ascertain  what  effect 
certain  chemical  agents  exert  over  animal  temperature. 
Among  these  agents  was  alcohol.  *  *  *  it  were  im- 
possible for  me  to  recount  the  details  of  the  long  research 
— extending,  with  intervals  of  rest,  over  three  years — 
which  was  conducted  in  my  laboratory,  to  determine  the 
influence  of   alcohol  on  the   animal  temperature.      The 
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effects  were  observed  on  warm-blooded  animals  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  including  birds ;  on  the  human  subject  in 
health,  and  on  the  same  subject  under  alcoholic  disease. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  in  different  external 
temperatures  of  the  air,  ranging  from  summer  heat  to 
ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  whole  were 
carried  on  from  experiment  to  experiment,  without  regard 
to  comparison  or  result,  until  the  general  character  of 
result  began  to  proclaim  that  a  rule  existed  which  could 
rarely  be  considered  exceptional. 

^'  The  facts  I  obtained  I  may  epitomise  as  follows: 

"  The  progressive  changes  of  animal  function  from  alcohol 
are  four  in  number.  The  first  is  a  stage  of  excitement 
when  there  exists  that  relaxation  and  injection  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  minute  circulation  with  which  we  have  be- 
come conversant.  The  second  is  the  stage  of  excitement, 
with  some  muscular  inability  and  deficient  automatic 
control.  The  third  is  a  stage  of  rambling,  incoherent, 
emotional  excitement,  with  loss  of  voluntary  muscular 
power,  and  ending  in  helpless  unconsciousness.  The 
fourth  and  final  stage  is  that  in  which  the  heart  itself 
begins  to  fail,  and  in  which  death,  in  extreme  instances 
of  intoxication,  closes  the  scene.  These  stages  are  devel- 
oped in  all  warm  blooded  animals,  and  the  changes  of 
temperature  throughout  the  whole  are  relatively  the  same. 

"  In  the  first  stage  the  external  temperature  is  raised. 
In  man  it  may  rise  to  half  a  degree,  and  in  the  confirmed 
inebriate  to  a  degree  and  a  half.  The  heat  felt  in  this 
stage  might  be  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol ;  it  is 
not  so ;  it  is  in  truth  a  process  of  cooling.  It  is  from  the 
folding  of  the  larger  sheet  of  warm  blood,  and  from  the 
quicker  radiation  of  heat  from  that  larger  surface.  Dur- 
ing this  stage — comparatively  brief — the  internal  tem- 
perature is  declining,  the  expired  air  from  the  lungs 
indicating,  not  an  increase,  but  the  first  period  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  reddened 
surface  of  the  body  is  so  reduced  in  tonicity  that  cold 
applied  to  it  increases  the  suffusion.  It  is  this  most 
deceptive  stage  that  led  the  older  observers  into  the  error 
that  alcohol  warms  the  body. 

"  In  the  second  stage  the  temperature  first  comes  down 
to  the  natural  standard,  and  then  declines  below  what  is 
natural.  The  fall  is  not  considerable,  confined  to  three 
fourths  of  a  degree. 
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"  During  the  third  stage  the  fall  of  temperature  rapidly 
increases,  and  as  the  fourth  stage  is  approached  it  reaches 
a  decline  that  is  actually  dangerous.  In  man  it  is  often 
from  2i  to  3°.  *  *  We  are  landed  at  last  on  this  basis 
of  knowledge :  An  agent  that  will  burn  and  give  forth 
heat,  and  other  products  of  combustion  outside  of  the 
body,  and  which  is  obviously  decomposed  within  the 
body,  reduces  the  animal  temperature,  and  prevents  the 
yield  of  so  much  product  of  combustion  as  is  actually 
natural  to  organic  life. 

"  What  is  the  inference  ?  The  inference  is  that  alcohol 
is  not  burned  after  the  manner  of  a  food,  which  supports 
animal  combustion ;  but  that  it  is  decomposed  into  sec- 
ondary products,  by  oxidation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  natural  heating 
of  the  body."— Pages  69  to  72. 

Limits,  which  it  would  be  impolitic  lor  me  to  exceed, 
compel  me  to  omit  many  interesting  facts,  obtained  by 
direct  experiment,  observation,  and  accident,  in  regard  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  alcohol  in  human  bodies.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  place  before  you  what  is  positively 
known  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  alcohol  in  the  human 
system.  The  conclusion,  forced  on  my  mind  from  my 
careful  and  protracted  study  of  its  effects  in  human  bodies, 
is,  that  its  mode  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
its  disposal,  are  as  well  understood  as  that  of  the  wheaten 
loaf.  It  is  not  a  food,  that  is,  supplying  material  to  build 
up  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  singly  and  by  itself.  Nor  is  it  a  force  ; 
that  is,  by  its  decomposition,  it  supplies  no  force  that  is 
valuable,  only  under  exceptional  conditions.  Since  I 
have  come  to  understand  its  possible  and  actual  effects  in 
human  bodies  so  clearly,  as  it  seems  to  me  I  do  now,  I 
have  much  less  use  for  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent  than  I 
had  when  I  vaguely  considered  it  a  ''  stimulant,  "  seeing 
that  whatever  of  stimulation  there  are  among  its  effects 
are  due  to  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  ten- 
sion of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  In  conlusion  I  may 
sum  up  wha  1 1  have  endeavored  to  place  befbre  you  as 
follows : 

1st.  That  alcohal,  in  whatever  way,  or  in  combination 
with  any  other  material,  introduced  into  the  human  body, 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  saturation,  so  to  speak,  undergoes, 
in  the  main   a  process  of  ''  splitting  up,"   by  oxidation, 
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into  various  chemical  compounds ;  not  always  the  same  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times,  nor  in  different  persons 
at  the  same,  or  different  times. 

2nd.  That  the  most  common  is  the  formation  of  alde- 
hyde, aldehydorus  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  ether,  as 
well  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  perhaps  other  very 
unstable  compounds. 

3rd.  That  beyond  a  certain  point  of  saturation,  more  of 
it  escapes  by  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  as  alcohol,  than  under 
the  points  of  saturation. 

4th.  That  it  is  in  no  sense,  of  itself,  and  by  itself,  a  food 
in  the  same  sense  as  wheat  bread,  milk,  etc. 

5th.  That  it  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  "  stimulant,"  and 
does  not  store  up  a  mode  of  force  in  its  material,  which, 
by  any  chemical  changes  it  may  undergo  in  living  bodies, 
add  anything  to  the  sum  of  force  available  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  life. 

6th.  That  its  primary  effect  is  to  suspend,  or  paralyze, 
the  vaso-motor  tension  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries ; 
with  much  probability  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  anaes- 
thetic properties  of  aldehyde,  one  of  the  products  of  its 
oxidation  in  living  bodies. 

7th.  That  the  action  of  alcohol,  after  the  vaso-motor 
paralysis  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  is  that  of  an 
anaesthetic,  reducing  temperature;  lowering  sensibility; 
deranging  the  automatic  functions  of  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary viscera  and  structures. 

8th.  That  the  more  closely  its  effects  are  studied,  and 
the  modes  by  which  they  are  brought  about,  the  less 
occasion  1  find  for  its  therapeutic  use  as  a  physician. 

9th.  That  its  use,  as  a  medicine,  is  mainly  to  lessen 
arterial  tension,  thereby  lightening  the  burden  of  the 
heart,  and  limiting  the  speed  of  tissue  metamorphosis, 
when  such  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Finally,  I  am  almost,  if  not  quite,  prepared  to  accept 
the  conclusion  of  the  New  England  chemist,  Nichols, 
that  alcohol  is  now  a  convenience,  but  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity to  the  human  family ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  if  its  manufacture,  and  the  traffic  growing  out  of  it, 
were  both  blotted  out  from  the  world's  industrial  pursuits 
and  commerce. 
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The  Address 

Of  Geo.  H.  Pickard,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  of  Illinois,  of  the  Graduating  Class 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  at  the  Ct>mmence- 
ment,  held  June  21st,  1877. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  individuals  who  figure  most  conspicuously  in  our 
memories  as  the  actual  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  some- 
what mystical  past,  are  not  those  alone  whose  virtues, 
like  a  perpetual  sun,  having  once  risen  can  never  cease 
to  shine.  By  some  strange  conformation  of  our  natures, 
the  spirit  of  truth  which  would  compel  us  to  profess  an 
ardent  admiration  for  virtue,  would,  just  as  truly,  oblige 
us  to  avow  a  deeper  affection  for  qualities  far  less  noble 
than  virtue ;  so  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said,  that  men  are 
remembered  for  their  virtues  alone.  Who,  for  instance, 
ever  thinks  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero  with  such  hor- 
ror that  his  blood  runs  cold,  and  proceeds  to  go  through 
ihai  woYidiQvi\x\  pseudo-pathologioal  change  popularly  de- 
nominated, ''^  curdling  in  the  veins."  This  is  not  our  Nero. 
We  will  have  no  blood-thirsty,  monstrous  Nero.  Our 
Nero  is  an  ideal  Nero ;  a  lovely  and  gesthetic  Apollo, 
pictured  sitting  on  the  housetops,  his  golden  locks  aglow 
with  the  lurid  light  his  own  fair  hands  had  kindled.  And 
when  the  inspiration  came,  he  sang.  True,  the  tender 
flesh  of  the  martyrs  grew  crisp  and  quivered  in  the  sea  of 
fire,  and  enraged  beasts  buried  their  gleaming  teeth  deep  in 
the  tortured  bodies  of  the  saints ;  but  the  song  Nero  sang 
is  not  less  melodious  to  us  of  to  day.  Our  Nero  was  a 
divine  singer. 

There  was  a  storm  of  indignation  when,  not  long  since, 
Mr.  Anthony  Froude  attempted  to  add  another  page  to 
the  sorrowful  story  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
asked  us  to  give  up  our  fair,  persecuted  daughter  of 
Stuart,  and  off*ered  us  in  exchange,  a  beautiful,  sinful 
creature,  the  murderess  of  the  boyish  Darnley,  the  guilty 
companion  of  the  lerocious  Bothwell,  the  tool  of  the  de- 
signing Rizzio.  But  we  refused  to  give  her  up;  and 
though  her  garments  may  have  been  deep-dyed  with  the 
blood  of  her  victims,  she  is  to  us  the  same  gentle  Mary, 
whose  sad  and  exquisite  face  won  our  courtliest  feality  in 
our  bovhood  days,  those  davs  of  chivalry. 
yoL.YI.— 48 
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And  the  strangest  thing  is  that  time  exerts  so  little 
influence  over  our  discretion  and  reflection.  No  lapse 
of  years  has  ever  smoothed  the  hypocritic  virtue  from  the 
impassive  face  of  the  English  Elizabeth,  nor  softened  the 
stern  outlines  of  her  unyielding  form.  The  sad  story  ot 
the  Egyptian,  Cleopatra,  melts  our  sentimental  hearts 
to  day,  as  it  moved  the  pity  of  the  injured  Octavia  so 
many  centuries  ago,  and  the  Cleopatra  our  sober  judg- 
ment gives  us  is  not  our  Cleopatra,  the  enchanting  siren, 
who  was  so  odorously  wafted  down  the  Nile  in  a  golden 
boat  to  welcome  her  dear  Mark  Anthony. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  virtue  has  always  been  re- 
warded by  an  elevated  position  in  our  morally  frail 
memories.  We  contemplate  virtue  in  the  abstract,  and 
admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  an  admirable  thing,  none 
nobler,  in  the  abstract ;  but  we  do  not  cherish  it,  and  we 
do  not  thirst  after  a  recital  of  the  histories  of  its  almost  for- 
gotten exponents. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  from  his 
earliest  years  has  devoted  liis  untiring  energies  to  the 
acquirement  of  this  somewhat  rare  thing.  He  gives  his 
youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  ripe  old  age,  a  living  sac- 
rifice, a  mortal  tomb,  sealed  to  the  allurements  of  earth, 
awaiting  no  resurrection  save  a  glorious  translation  to  an 
ideal  land  of  virtue.  He  has  no  home,  no  friends,  the 
very  beasts  shun  his  footsteps.  What  is  the  reward  of 
such  superhuman  eff^ort  ?  True,  his  name  and  his  story 
lie  fair  enough,  odorous  with  the  rather  ponderous  per- 
fume of  sanctity;  but  one  half  the  world  admires  with  a 
sort  of  holy  horror,  while  the  other  half  smile  incredulously, 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  merit. 

It  is,  in  fact,  untrue,  that  merit  possesses  in  itsell  a 
wonderful  something  which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Many  a  man  m 
whose  soul  the  fire  of  genius  burned  like  a  living  revela- 
tion sleeps  in  a  grave  as  lonely  and  forgotten  as  the  neg- 
lected spot  where  rests  some  tired  and  humble  wayfarer. 
And  as  it  is  with  individuals,  so,  also,  is  it  with  things. 
Many  a  science,  born  of  in  tensest  mental  eff*ort,  and  fed 
with  the  consuming  devotion  of  sages,  now  rests  as  unre- 
membered  and  unsought  as  is  the  fabled  elixir  of  life  in 
these  matter-of-fact  days. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  another  still  more  strik- 
ing example  of  the  strange  fatality  which  overhangs  the 
course  of  individuals  and  things. 
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Theology,  the  law,  and  medicine,  have  been  styled  the 
noble  and  learned  professions.     Which  is  noblest? 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  all  forms  of  religion  were 
originally  ideals  of  perfection,  since  the  originators  of  all 
of  them  have  been  regarded  as  divinities  by  those  who  ac- 
cepted their  doctrines,  and  divinity  cannot  err  per  se. 
To  us,  the  christian  religion,  created,  revivified  and  regen- 
erated by  a  God,  of  whose  attributes  we  profess  to  have 
some  knowledge,  is  the  most  transcendental  form  of  phi- 
losophy which  we  are  capable  ot  conceiving.  To  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  vagaries  of  the  Prophet  are  not  less  above 
reproach  and  perfect ;  while  the  Brahmin  beholds  the  pure 
and  undefiled  truth  in  the  poetic  imagery  of  the  great  Re- 
former. Who  can  conceive  of  a  more  magnificent  creation 
than  a  religion  fresh  from  the  hand  of  a  divine  Author? 
Complete — there  is  nothing  to  be  added  or  remodeled; 
sufiicient ;  comprehensive ;  the  only  essence  of  all  possi- 
bility. 

It  is  not  wise  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  one's  fellow 
creatures,  especially  upon  those  who  may  have  been  un- 
fortunate ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  we  have  long 
ago  forgiven  those  to  whose  eff'orts  we  owe  our  depravity 
— our  far-removed  first  parents — but  how  can  we  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  ''  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
trust  so  divine  as  religion,  confided  to  the  keeping  of  a 
mankind  so  depraved,  should  go  astray  and  lose  its  entity 
and  its  moral  force  ? " 

How  divine,  how  glorious  in  the  beginning?  How 
fallen,  how  degenerate  to-day  ?  It  is  not  that  there  is 
any  fault  or  flaw  in  the  philosophy — it  is  far  beyond  criti- 
cism— but  rather  the  unkindness  of  men,  who  do  not  re- 
member good  things,  and  who  do,  unfortunately^,  forget 
them. 

It  can  be  affirmed,  then,  that  religion  is  not  as  perfect 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  because  men  have  forgotten 
and  neglected  its  perfection,  and  on  that  account  it  has 
degenerated  as  a  power,  though  it  may  have  lost  nothing 
in  principle.  Scarcely  less  lofty  in  its  conception  is  the 
origin  of  the  law,  and  the  mystery  of  its  formation  is  even 
greater.  What  happened  during  the  terrible  days  which 
Moses  spent  upon  the  mountain-top,  face  to  face  with  an 
awful  law-giver,  must  never  be  divulged  to  our  curious 
souls.  It  is  amply  sufficient  lor  us  to  know,  that  as  he 
descended,  his  face  yet  shining  with  the  dreadful,  trans- 
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mitted  glow  of  divinity,  he  bore  with  him  the  foundation 
of  the  law,  recorded  on  the  tables  of  stone. 

The  law,  the  written  law !  Who  has  preserved  it  ?  It 
was  esteemed  so  divine  a  thing,  that  the  early  church 
administered  it;  and  for  centuries  the  blood  of  martyrs 
flowed  generously  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  right ; 
and  to-day  the  head  of  a  great  branch  of  the  church  mourns 
and  refuses  to  be  comforted  because  it  is  denied  him. 

But  alas!  what  is  the  law  of  to-day?  The  tool  of  de- 
signing tricksters ;  the  plaything  of  corrupt  politicians ; 
the  refuge  of  sinners,  and  the  means  by  which  they  escape 
the  just  punishment  an  indignant  public  is  but  too  willing 
to  inflict  upon  them ;  the  burden  of  the  innocent ;  the 
shield  and  comfort  of  the  guilty ;  a  chain  to  the  oppressed ; 
a  burden  to  an  already  stricken  humanity. 

Is  there  anything  noble  that  yet  remains  to  this  off- 
spring of  such  brilliant  hopes  ?  What  a  barbarious  relic  of 
lost  mspiration  and  hope!  In  the  quaint  words  of  an 
ancient  English  bishop :  "  Oh  men,  how  vainly  do  ye 
fashion  God's  truths  to  fit  your  sad  unrighteousness  ! " 

The  horoscope  of  the  healing  art  was  cast  under  no  such 
divine  auspices.  No  divinity  has  ever  prescribed  the 
means  by  which  the  frail  and  worn  mechanism  which  con- 
stitutes our  life  and  action  can  be  renewed  at  will.  The 
merciful  Providence  who  has  provided  a  cure  for  our 
diseased  moral  natures  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  af- 
forded any  information  as  to  the  precise  method  of  treat- 
ing unspiritual  aches  and  pains,  since  they  formed  no 
part  of  our  original  creation,  but  are  of  extraneous 
growth.  It  is  true,  that  the  means  of  our  physical  salva- 
tion makes  green  the  earth,  and  blossoms  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  rises  and  falls  in  the  flow  of  the  great  seas ;  and  it 
would  be  rank  heresy  to  doubt  that  God  has  given  them  ; 
but  with  no  light  other  than  that  of  reason  or  less  noble 
experiment  our  fathers  in  medicine  have  dug  and  drained 
and  sifted  through  the  hundreds  of  years.  x\nd  all  this 
time  the  proud  splendor  of  the  church  and  the  finished 
magnificence  of  the  law  have  glistened  Avith  golden  per- 
fection— secure  in  their  divine  origin. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  medicine  is  not 
less  voluminous  than  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  physical  ills  of  mankind  through  all  the  cen- 
turies, and  no  one  need  presume  to  tell  it.  Its  foundation 
was  obscure — memories  of  soothsayers,  of  enchanters,  of 
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false  prophets,  of  miracle-workers,  of  alchemists,  of  the 
black  art,  of  potions,  of  lore  draughts,  of  charms,  of 
counter-charms,  flood  its  early  pathway,  and  cling  to  the 
skirts  of  its  ancient  garments,  which  are  carefully  laid 
away  in  its  museum  of  antiquities.  A  half-established 
science,  a  barely  tolerated  art,  a  sometimes  doubtful 
avocation — an  always  mysterious  thing — its  only  salvation 
has  been  its  wondrous  earnestness  and  man's  sad  ne- 
cessity. 

Such  a  science  needs  not  the  prestige  of  tradition  nor  a 
perfect  origin  to  advance  its  reputation  or  establish  its 
claims.  It  is  enough  that  medicine  is  the  most  splendid 
structure  ever  designed  by  man  ;  that  it  has,  in  an  unequal 
race,  totally  eclipsed  the  originally  perfect  sciences ;  and 
that  it  exists  to-day  the  most  magnificently  exact  of  the 
professions. 

My  fellow-classmates,  we  are  the  true  priests! — the  con- 
secrated priests  of  humanity.  The  altars  we  serve  are 
reeking  with  the  tears  wrung  from  sorely  tortured  bodies 
— the  poor  frail  bodies  of  an  afflicted  mankind.  And,  as 
we  stand  on  the  steps  of  our  sanctuary,  and  look  down  at 
the  kneeling,  stricken  multitude  below,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  wilderness  of  outstretched  arms — the  brawny  arms  of 
the  sons  of  labor  rising  side  by  side  with  the  perfect 
snow-white  arms  of  youth.  It  is  a  mute  appeal  for  help — 
a  grandest  signal  of  distress.  What  a  sea  of  upturned 
faces !  The  pinched  and  wasted  features  of  old  age,  pray- 
ing for  one  more  renewal  of  life  ;  the  anxious  face  of  strong 
manhood,  prostrate  by  some  sudden  chance;  the  lovely 
face  of  youth,  hopeful  even  in  death ;  the  innocent  face  of 
childhood,  helpless  and  dearer  than  all. 

And  the  cry  that  rises  and  falls  in  the  vaulted  temple 
of  our  ark ;  it  is  more  pathetic  than  the  most  soul-stirring 
adagio  ever  conceived  by  the  most  consummate  master 
of  tone,  for  it  is  the  heart  harmony  of  bruised  and  tor- 
tured souls. 

We  are  indeed  the  pi'iests  !  And  who  shall  say  there  is 
a  nobler  ministry  than  this  !  Can  one  do  nobler  than  to 
give  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  woes  of  his  suff'er- 
ing  fellow  creatures?  Did  the  zealous  Xavier,  or  the 
martyred  Catharine  of  Sienna  yield  their  precious  lives 
more  fearlessly  or  less  selfishly  ? 

My  class-mates,  there  is  a  cry  for  help ;  let  us  go  down 
to  them. 
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Mr.  Dean,  and  Gentlemen  ol  the  Faculty,  all  these  words 
have  been  but  a  prelude  to  something  else  ;  a  sort  of  pre- 
text for  putting  oif  a  little  longer  a  something  which 
must  be  said — and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  it.  .  It  is  not  so 
common  a  thing,  now-a-days,  to  meet  an  agreeable  and 
friendly  party  of  gentlemen,  that  one  need  suffer  no  feel- 
ing of  regret  when  they  must  separate.  I  cannot  say, 
gentlemen,  that  any  member  of  this  class  is  sorry  that  he 
has  to  night  realized  the  dream  of  long  ago ;  but  I  can  say, 
truthfully  enough,  that  there  is  not  one  among  us  who 
does  not  feel  to  night  w^hat  it  is  to  part  from  true  and 
tried  friends.  Mingled  with  the  joy  and  thankfulness  we 
feel  to  night,  there  is  a  sad  and  inexpressible  thought 
that  we  are  not,  in  the  coming  days,  to  hear  your  familiar 
voices  grow  eloquent  with  the  themes  so  dear  to  them. 
It  is  a  joy  to  us  that  we  can  at  least  thank  you  for  your 
uniform  kindness  to  us  and  your  earnestness  for  our  pro- 
gress— often,  strange  to  say,  far  more  intense  than  our  own. 

We  have  discovered  nothing  of  the  College  Dow  about 
you,  gentlemen.  To  that  mysterious  and  arbitrary  body, 
wdiich  is  poi^ularly  supposed  to  sit  in  high  state,  prepared 
to  scatter  matters  right  and  left,  before  and  behind,  we 
have  found  no  counterpart  in  your  honorable  body.  We 
have,  at  all  times,  found  you  easy  of  access,  and  I  dare 
say  we  have  given  you  cause  to  regret  it. 

But  this  is  hardly  all,  gentlemen ;  we  have  resolved, 
while  we  have  the  advantage  and  the  floor,  to  say  a  little 
more,  even  if  you  blush  somewhat  to  hear  your  own 
praises.  That  quaint  Spaniard,  Cervantes,  long  ago  wrote, 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  blush  at  the  good  mention  of 
his  name."  It  shall  not  be  said  that  we  forget  how  faith- 
fully you  have  served  us,  and  how  conscientiously  you 
have  drilled  us  in  the  various  branches  you  represent. 
We  bear  your  cheerful  testimony  that  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  not  one  to  wliich  a  dweller 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  rural  districts  would  confidently 
send  the  following  order :  Mr.  Dean : — Please  send  by 
return  express  one  Diploma^  C.  O.  D. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  College  and  proud  of  her. 
The  course  she  has  i)ursued  in  the  past  has  been  an  emi- 
nently honorable  one,  and  we  are  fully  assured  of  her 
future  prosperity,  to  which  we  will  willingly  contribute 
our  heartiest  efforts. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  little  word — a  homely  English  word 
— and  we  say  it — Good-bye. 
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Keratitis. 

By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Case  I. — John  G.,  aet.  31.  When  five  years  of  age  he 
had  an  inflammation  of  the  ri^ht  eye.  Says  that  it  was 
the  result  of  cold,  and,  from  his  statements,  suppose  he 
had  purulent  conjunctivitis.  Ever  since  that  time  he 
has  had  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  proves  that  he 
had  corneal  as  well  as  conjunctival  trouble.  Has  not  had 
any  ophthalmic  trouble  from  that  time  until  the  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  eye  being  weak.  From 
the  time  of  the  attack  the  sight  in  the  right  eye  has  never 
been  as  good  as  that  in  the  left,  although  he  can  read 
ordinary  newspaper  print  for  a  few  minutes  with  it ;  then 
the  letters  become  blurred,  and  he  cannot  distinguish  one 
word  from  another. 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  right  eye  became  inflamed 
without  any  assignable  cause.  It  continued  to  get  worse, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  left  eye  began  to  get  sore.  Both 
eyes  became  very  sensitive  to  the  light,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  the  right  eye  had  to  be  protected,  as  the  light  was 
unbearable. 

I  saw  the  patient  first  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  He 
complained  of  severe,  darting  pain  in  and  around  the 
right  eye-ball,  with  some  pain  above  the  left  eye.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  was  considerably  congested; 
that  of  the  left  was  also  inflamed,  but  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  that  of  the  right.  Around  the  cornea  of  the  right 
eye  was  a  well  marked  rosy  zone,  xiround  the  left  cornea 
there  existed  a  slight  corneal  congestion.  On  the  cornea  of 
the  right  eye,  a  little  external  to  and  just  below  the  centre 
there  existed  an  opacity  about  three  times  as  large  as  a 
pin's  head.  This  is  the  opacity  referred  to  above.  The 
opacity  was  round  and  deep,  involving  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  cornea.  On  the  anterior  surface  of  this  opacity  was 
an  ulcer,  triangular  and  shallow.  The  ulcer  did  not  involve 
all  of  the  opacity,  but  as  much  of  it  as  a  triangle  would 
drawn  in  a  circle  of  that  size.  There  existed  an  anterior 
synechia  between  the  external  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  and  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  opacity.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  pupil  was  drawn  out 
of  place.     It  was  not  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the 
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ulcer,  but  was  drawn  so  that  its  margin  extended  to  the 
middle  of  tlie  superior  internal  quadrant  of  the  cornea. 

The  iris,  with  the  exception  alluded  to,  was  normal. 
With  the  exception  of  hyperaemia  in  the  retina  of  the 
right  eye,  there  was  no  other  trouble  existing  in  either  of 
them. 

The  treatment  consisted  first  in  protecting  the  eye  from 
the  light.  A  bandage  was  placed  over  the  right  eye,  and 
a  shade  over  the  left.  A  four-grain  solution  of  atropine 
was  used  every  two  hours  in  the  right  eye.  Having  the 
evidences  of  having  had  syphilis,  he  was  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  anti-syj)hilitic  treatment.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  the  ulcer  began  to  diminish  in  size,  but 
maintained  its  triangular  shape,  the  apex  being  upward, 
and  the  base  downward.  There  were  no  applications  made 
to  the  left  eye,  but  as  soon  as  the  ulcer  began  to  heal  in 
the  right,  the  arterial  congestion  began  to  disappear  in 
the  left,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  was  entirely  gone. 

The  congestion  disappearing  in  the  left  eye  by  the 
treatment  in  the  right  would  prove  that  the  former  trouble 
was  sympathetic.  The  anterior  synechia,  which  produced 
the  displacement  of  the  pupil,  caused  the  right  eye  to  be 
in  a  more  or  less  irritateid  condition,  as  the  light  did  not 
impinge  upon  the  same  portions  of  the  retina  of  this  eye 
as  of  the  opposite  one.  The  ulcer  in  the  right  eye  closed 
up  in  ten  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  point,  about 
half  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  directly  in  the  center  of  the 
opacity.  This  remained  stationary  in  size  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  then  disappeared,  leaving  the  eye  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  was  before  the  trouble  began. 


Case  II. — Anton  R.,  a  baker.  Sept.  2d,  his  right  eye 
began  to  inflame,  and  in  a  short  time  severe  pain  would 
be  produced  whenever  he  would  look  at  the  fire.  That 
night  the  pain  in  and  around  the  right  eye  was  so  severe 
that  he  could  not  sleep.  The  next  morning  it  was  some 
better,  but  got  worse  during  the  day.  It  felt  as  if  there 
was  sand  or  dirt  under  the  lids.  In  addition  to  the  cir- 
cumorbital  pain  there  was  a  very  marked  congestion  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  The  circum-corneal  rosy  zone 
was  well  marked.  There  was  considerable  lachrymation 
and  photophobia,  the  latter  amounting  to  blepharospasm 
when  an  ordinary  amount  of  light  was  admitted  to  the  eye. 
On  the  cornea,  directly  over  the  center  of  the  pupil,  there 
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existed  a  small,  round  ulcer,  with  very  sharp,  abrupt 
edges.  It  was  deep  in  proportion  to  its  size.  All  around 
it  the  cornea  presented  a  nebulous  appearance,  the  result 
of  infiltration  of  pus  between  the  laminae  of  the  latter 
organ.  He  was  treated  with  ^a  five-grain  solution  of 
atropine  every  two  hours,  and  a  bandage,  with  a  light 
compress,  placed  over  the  eye.  The  ulcer  continued  to 
extend  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  cornea  until  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  when  a  little  bead  presented  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation.  This  indicated  that  the  ulcer 
had  extended  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  the 
latter  membrane  was  being  forced  outward  by  the  intra- 
ocular pressure.  Paracentesis  was  performed,  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  a  compress 
bandage  was  applied.  The  next  day  the  aqueous-humor 
had  reaccumulated,  and  another  bead  presented  itself. 
This  was  tapped  the  same  as  before,  and  the  bandage  reap- 
plied. This  operation  had  to  be  performed  twice  more, 
when  this  condition  passed  away.  The  ulcer  then  began 
to  improve,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  excavation 
had  entirely  filled  up.  Atropine  was  used  during  this 
time.  There  is  some  cloudiness  or  opacity  of  the  cornea 
remaining  to  mark  the  location  of  the  ulcer,  but  that  is 
disappearing  under  the  insufflation  of  calomel. 


Nussbaum's  Narcosis. — {Neits  Rep.  of  Pharm.^  1876. 
New  Remedies^  March  15^  1877).  The  peculiar  state 
called  Nussbaum's  narcosis,  produced  b}^  the  subcutaneous 
administration  of  a  few  centigrammes  of  morphia,  about 
fifteen  minutes  previous  to  placing  a  patient  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  has  already  been  known  for  some 
time,  and  made  use  of  with  great  benefit  during  operations 
in  the  mouth  or  in  the  fauces,  as  the  full  anaesthetic  ef- 
fects of  the  chloroform  are  preserved  while  the  loss  of 
consciousness  is  by  no  means  complete.  Still  better  re- 
sults have  lately  been  obtained  by  substituting  a  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  a  few  centigrammes  of  muriate  of 
narceine  for  the  morphia.  The  hypodermic  solution  is  best 
made  as  follows  :  0.3  gm.  of  muriate  of  narceine  are  mixed 
with  20  gm.  of  distilled  water  in  a  flint  or  test  tube ;  the 
latter  i§  placed  in  a  water  motor  and  heated  until  the  salt 
is  dissolved. 
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Translations. 


Spermatogenesis  in  Vertebrate  Animals. 

(Concluded  from  pag-e  652.) 

By  Prof.  Balbiani. 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  College  of  France,  and  translated  from  the  "Journal  de  Mi- 
crographie,"   of  June  and  July,   1S77,  for  the   Cincinnati  Medical  News,  by 
^|i_THOMAS,  C.  Minor,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

III. — Plagiostomes. 

A  large  number  of  authors  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  investigation  of  the  testicles  of  boneless  tish  {Pla- 
fiostomes) :  Ouvier,  Muller,  Stannius,  (1840),  Lallemand, 
(1840-41),  Fogg  and  Pappenheim,  (1849),  Bruck,  Wal- 
deyer,  and  particularly  Semper,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
most  important  work. 

We  may  compare  the  structure  of  the  testicle  in  pla- 
giostomes to  that  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  formed  of  large 
spherical  vesicles,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  more  or 
less  long  and  sinuous  canals.  Fogg  and  Pappenheim 
believe  that  the  cellular  stroma  in  which  the  testicular 
body  is  deposited,  which  is  called  the  ejpigonal  hody^ 
forms  at  certain  points  rounded  masses  of  cellules,  which 
surrounded  by  a  membrane,  hollowed  at  their  center, 
become  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  spermatozoa.  This  is 
an  error;  the  ejpigonal  hody  is  a  stroma,  formed  of  small 
granular  cellules,  traversed  by  connective  links ;  this  is 
the  connective  embryonic  tissue,  which  constitutes  also 
the  part  subjacent  to  the  gland. 

Semper  opened  a  new  way  to  the  study  of  the  male 
genital  organs,  but  he  has  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
facts,  which  Balbiani  has  completely  cleared  up. 

In  the  embryo,  we  see  appear  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
two  longitudinal  fascia,  which  are  thickenings  of  the 
mesentery,  extending  to  a  great  length.  They  are  the 
outlines  of  the  male  or  female  generative  organ.  The 
clyindrical  epithelium  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  covers 
these  fascia,  but  it  is  very  thick  at  their  surface,  which 
forms  a  fold  in  the  peritoneum,  ov  genital  fold.  It  is  only 
the  anterior  part  of  these  bands  which  is  developed  in  the 
ovary  or  testicle,  all  the  posterior  part  constitutes  the 
ejpigonal  stroma  of  the  adult.     In  certain  species,  {aclian- 
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tias^)  this  stroma  is  absorbed  early;  in  others,  it  persists 
and  even  takes  on  considerable  development,  (mustelus.) 

Soon  the  cellules  which  compose  the  epithelium  of  the 
genital  fold  are  thickened  at  the  internal  face  of  this  fold, 
diminishing  and  taking  the  ordinary  aspect  of  peritoneal 
cells,  while  at  the  external  portion  they  are  increased, 
taking  on  a  voluminous  nucleus,  and  forming  the  germin- 
ative  ei)ithelium,  of  which  certain  cellules  become  very 
large.  These  are  the  primordial  ovules. '  Even  up  to 
this  point  the  genital  gland  is  essentially  neutral,  and  the 
phenomena  is  exactly  the  same  among  males  and  among 
females. 

During  this  time  the  subjacent  connective  stroma  is 
developed  from  tlie  deeper  portion  towards  the  surface, 
disuniting  the  epitlielial  layer  in  which  the  large  cells  are 
absorbed,  and  dipping  into  the  stroma,  enveloped  by  a 
layer  of  non-modified  epithelial  cells.  But  this  is  not  de- 
tached; it  is,  as  in  the  primordial  ovules  of  the  mammifera, 
by  groups,  that  these  large  cells  are  buried  in  the  stroma. 
These  groups  form  the  male  cells  of  Plluger,  which  are 
segmented  to  the  same  degree  that  they  are  buried  in 
a???j!:>^^Z^«,  which  represent  the  follicles  (Semper).  (These 
tubes  of  Pfluger  are,  as  in  the  female,  surrounded  by  a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells  derived  from  its  surfaces,  which 
constitute  the  ampulla  after  their  disintegration,  like  the 
(j(Y2i'd^Q^n  follicles  in  females). 

In  the  testicles  of  the  adult  we  still  find  the  proligerous 
band,  like  a  white  ribbon,  extended  longitudinally  and  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  testicle.  The  bulk  of  the  testicle  is 
formed  by  ampulla  which  have  taken  their  origin  in  this 
proligerous  band  {progerminative^  of  Semper).  To  the 
measure  that  the  tubes  are  formed  and  disassociated  the 
ampulla  becomes  free,  burying  itself  farther  and  farther 
from  the  fascia  towards  the  opposite  surface  of  the  gland. 
Thus,  to  the  degree  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  band,  the 
ampulla  are  older  and  form  species  of  concentric  zones. 
This  work  continues  during  tlie  life  of  the  animal.  At 
the  surface  opposite  to  the  band  we  only  find  empty  am- 
pulla in  a  state  of  reabsorption. 

Semper  admits  that  the  epithelial  cell,  at  first  very 
small,  and  forming  a  single  layer  around  the  ovule,  takes 
on  a  longer  nucleus,  which  elongates  and  becomes  vesicu- 
lar. These  nuclei  are  imbedded  towards  the  centre  of  the 
ampulla,    and   multiply   by   budding   or  division.     They 
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are  arranged  in  more  or  less  reg^ular  rows.  Each  cellule, 
in  the  main,  is  filled  with  nuclei  arising  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  primitive  nucleus.  These  masses  of  nuclei, 
the  spermato  Masts  of  Semper,  form  the  head  of  the  sper- 
matozoa, and  are  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
derived  from  the  mother  cell,  a  protoplasm  which  divides 
itself,  tapers,  and  forms  the  tail. 

Thus,  in  the  ovary,  it  is  the  central  cellule  of  the  fol- 
licle, the  ovule,  which  is  develoi)ed  into  an  egg,  while  the 
epithelial  cells  are  atrophied ;  in  the  testicle,  it  is  the 
central  ovule  of  the  ampulla  which  is  absorbed,  and  the 
peripheral  epithelial  cells  are  developed  in  order  to  form 
the  spermatic  elements.  Semper  thought  that  this  cen- 
tral cell  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  others.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  has  not  given  a  clearer  idea  of  the  facts 
which  precede  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa.  He 
says,  besides,  that  this  central  cell  simply  disappears  in 
order  to  leave  the  space  free  to  the  spermatozoa,  as  we 
see  certain  cavities  (vascular,  for  example)  formed  by 
the  reabsorption  of  the  central  cells  of  a  full  cellular  bud. 

He  remarks,  besides,  that  at  the  side  of  each  of  the 
spermatic  fasciculi  formed  by  the  mass  of  spermatozoa, 
there  is  a  rounded  refracting  body,  of  which  he  explains 
neither  the  nature  nor  origin,  and  which  he  calls  i\\Q  proh- 
lematioal  hody. 

As  soon  as  the  fasciculi  are  detached,  the  spermatozoa 
fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  ampulla.  The  latter  pushes  out 
a  sort  of  branch  or  cul-de-sac,  which  goes  to  join  the  tubes 
of  the  rete  testis  with  which  it  inosculates,  and  the  sper- 
matozoa pass  from  the  ampulla  into  the  deferent  canals. 
In  fact,  the  tubes  of  the  rete  testis  penetrate  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  testicle ;  they  are  lined  with  cylindrical 
epithelium,  but  on  leaving  the  point  where  they  inoscu- 
late with  the  stylus  of  the  ampulla,  which  forms  a  seg- 
mentary canal,  the  wall  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  a  vibra- 
tile  epithelium  (all  the  segmentary  organs  of  the  embryo 
have  a  vibratile  epithelium). 

A  long  time  before  Semper,  Balbiani  (1870),  in  studying 
sections  of  the  hardened  testicles  of  water  dogs,  recognized 
all  the  elements  described  by  Semper,  but  interpreted 
them  differently. 

The  follicle  or  ampulla  is  formed  by  a  central  cell,  or 
ovule,  which  becomes  an  egg  in  the  female,  and  by  epi- 
thelial cells  which  surround  it.     It  is  the  last  which  give 
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rise  to  the  spermatozoa.  The  ampulla  there  always  con- 
tains a  female  element,  the  central  cell,  and  a  male  ele- 
ment, the  peripheral  epithelium. 

At  one  time,  the  female  element,  the  central  cell,  gives 
out  buds  from  all  its  surface,  buds  which  are  divided  into 
new  cells,  daughters  of  the  first,  and  which,  advancing 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  follicle,  are  soon  placed  in 
contact  with  the  epithelial  cells.  From  this  contact  fol- 
lows a  sort  of  fecundation  or  conjugation,  for,  from  this 
moment,  there  is  produced  in  the  male  element  an  abun- 
dant proliferation.  The  nuclei  and  the  nucleoli  of  the  epi- 
thelial cells  disappear  in  order  to  reappear  multiplied  very 
soon.  Each  male  cell  gives  out  a  stolon  towards  the 
centre  of  the  follicle,  a  stolon  covered  by  daughter  cells, 
attached  to  the  stolon  by  a  peduncle.  The  germ  of  the 
spermatozoid  does  not  reside  in  the  nucleus ;  but  we  see 
formed  in  the  protoplasm  a  condensation  of  protoplasmatic 
material,  which  is  the  first  outline  of  the  head.  This  is 
the  oephalic  globule,  which  is  very  soon  elongated  and 
forms  a  sort  of  cylinder,  to  the  formation  of  which  the 
nucleus  is  always  indifferent.  The  globule  increases  in 
size,  and  pushes  a  filament  towards  the  centre  of  the  fol- 
licle. Tlie  spermatozoid  is  thus  formed  in  the  peduncu- 
lated cell  of  which  its  caudal  filament  traverses  the  wall. 

But,  shortly  afterwards,  the  pedunculated  daughter  cells 
re-enter  the  stolon  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove  enter  the 
hand ;  and  at  this  stage  there  exists  upon  the  stolon  as 
many  orifices  as  there  are  of  pedunculated  daughter  cells ; 
it  is  by  each  of  these  orifices  that  each  daughter  cell 
enters,  and  from  each  of  them  protrudes  the  tail  of  a 
spermatozoid.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  stolon  is  re- 
tracted into  the  body  of  the  mother  cell;  and  there  re- 
mains upon  the  walls  of  the  latter  a  single  orifice  into 
which  the  stolon  enters,  and  from  the  opening  of  which 
project,  in  fibres,  all  the  tails  of  the  spermatozoa,  the 
heads  of  which  remain  engaged  in  the  mother  cell.  We 
can  observe  these  cells  becoming  ceiiter-form.,  and  see  the 
orifice  by  which  the  tail  fibres  of  the  engaged  spermatozoa 
pass,  or,  better,  the  same  orifice  becoming  freely  opened 
]3y  the  liberation  of  the  spermatozoid. 

But,  during  this  time,  the  central  cellule,  the  female 
ovule,  and  its  daughters  are  retracted  also,  and  have,  by 
degrees,  disappeared ;  from  thence,  the  nucleus  and  nucle- 
olus of  the  central  cell,  that  is  to  say,  the  vesicle  and  the 
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germinative  spot  of  the  ovule,  then  the  cellular  buds 
which,  from  this  cell,  are  advanced  towards  the  epithelial 
cells  in  order  to  enter  into  conjugation  with  them.  But 
the  nuclei  of  these  ovular  cells  which  are  conjugated  do 
not  disappear,  while  all  the  central  mass  is  absorbed, 
these  nuclei  undergo  a  particular  fatty  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis ;  they  assume  a  refractive  aspect,  which  permits 
them  to  be  very  easily  recognized  and  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spermatic  fibres.  These  are  the  proMemati- 
cal  bodies  of  Semper. 

The  spermatozoa  are  not  then,  properly  speaking,  an  ana- 
tomical element,  free  vibratible  cells.  The  designation, 
spermatic  animalcules,  can  be  given  them  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reason,  since  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  sort  of 
fecundation  or  conjugation  between  a  male  element  and 
a  female  element.     It  is  also  the  same  in  the  Qgg. 

The  female  element  of  the  testicle,  the  central  cell  of 
the  follicle,  may  sometimes  develop  and  become  a  true 
ovule.  This  often  happens  among  iDatrachians,  where  we 
may  find  in  a  follicle  a  large  ovule  with  spermatic  fila- 
ments placed  upon  the  walls  ol  the  ampulla,  and  leaving 
epithelial  cells  which  line  the  latter.  This  happens  very 
frequently  in  the  frog  {Bitfo  einereus).  Thus  the  her- 
maphrodism  among  certain  animals  is  very  easily  ex- 
plained; in  really  hermaphrodite  species,  as  in  gasterpode 
mollusks,  there  is  a  simultaneous  development  of  ovules 
and  spermatozoa. 

As  to  the 2:)lagiosto7nes^  with  which  we  have  been  oc- 
cupied, we  have  nothing  more  to  add,  only  as  a  detail  to 
that  which  we  have  already  said.  The  ampulla  or  folli- 
cles, which  have  given  rise  to  the  spermotozoa,  give  out 
at  a  point  of  their  surface  a  sort  of  stylus  or  branch,  the 
segmentary  canal,  which  goes  in  front  of  the  tube  of  the 
rete  testis^  and  opens  into  the  latter:  The  spermatozoa  are 
then  disengaged  from  their  respective  cells,  and  pass  into 
the  deferent  canals,  during  which  the  ampulla  thus  emptied 
are  destroyed  by  degrees,  and  are  pushed  farther  and 
farther  from  the  germinative  fascia  by  the  follicles  of  new 
formation. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Selections, 


A  Contribntion  to  the  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Consequences 
of  Malarial  Poisoning. 

By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
Vnd  Nervous  System,,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  etc. 

In  a  paper  on  '» Pigmentary  Deposits  in  the  Brain  Re- 
sulting from  Malarial  Poisoning,"  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Neurological 
Association,  1875,  I  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
brain  pigmentation  and  abnormal  mental  phe^iomena  as 
results  of  intermittent  fever  and  other  malarial  diseases, 
and  for  the  first  time  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  cases  of 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  having  a  miasmatic  ori- 
gin and  in  which  presumably  there  are  cerebral  jjigmen- 
tary  deposits;  like  formations  can  often  be  detected  in 
the  retinas  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  Since  then 
other  instances  similar  to  those  cited  in  the  memoir  in 
question  have  come  under  my  observation,  but  the  fol- 
lowing case,  presenting,  as  it  does,  some  additional  fea 
tures  of  interest,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention. 

0.  H.,  a  young  man  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  at- 
tacked for  the  first  time  in  his  life  on  May  25th  of  tlie 
present  year  with  intermittent  fever  of  the  tertian  type. 
He  resided  in  First  avenue,  near  Mtli  street,  a  location 
not  remarkable  for  salubrity.  He  was  treated  with  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  with  the  eff*ect 
of  arresting  the  paroxysms  of  ague  in  a  few  days.  But 
about  the  5th  of  June  he  was  seized  with  a  series  of 
violent  choreic  movements  of  the  head  w^hich  occurred 
daily  at  the  same  time  (from  9  to  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing), and  during  which  the  head  was  pulled  forward, 
backward,  and  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  great  force 
and  frequency  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysms  the  mind 
remained  clear,  and  there  was  no  distortion  of  face  or 
change  of  complexion.  Quinine  failed  to  exercise  the 
east  influence  over  this  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
paroxysms  became  stronger  and  occurred  in  the  afternoon 
as  well  as  in  the  morning.     The  patient's  mind  also  be- 
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came  involved.  He  refused  to  talk  and  would  sit  hour 
after  hour  in  a  listless  way  with  his  hands  on  his  knees 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  occasionally  bursting  into 
tears  without  apparent  cause. 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  was  brought  to  me  by  his 
mother,  an  intelligent  German  woman,  and  from  her  I 
learned  the  foregoing  particulars. 

At  this  time  he  was  anaemic  in  appearance,  the  pupils 
largely  dilated;  he  refused  to  talk  or  to  answer  any 
questions  unless  spoken  to  in  a  loud  and  authoritative 
tone,  and  then,  after  some  delay,  would  begin  an  answer 
which  was  left  uncompleted.  On  my  telling  him  to  put 
out  his  tongue  he  obeyed,  but  kept  it  out  till  I  told  him 
to  put  it  in  again.  Desiring  to  examine  the  blood  with  the 
microscope,  I  pricked  the  end  of  his  finger  with  a  needle 
and  left  the  room,  being  absent  about  ten  minutes,  on  my 
return  he  was  still  standing  with  his  finger  extended  in 
exactly  the  same  position  in  which  I  had  left  him.  I  took 
hold  of  his  arm  and  raising  it  high  above  his  head  left  it 
there.  After  twenty-two  minutes  it  began  to  fall  slowly 
to  his  side.  It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  cataleptoid  tendency  present. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  showed  the 
existence  of  numerous  pigment-holding  cells,  but  no  free 
pigment. 

The  spleen  was  considerably  but  not  excessively  en- 
larged. I  introduced  into  it  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen  the  point  of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  figured 
in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  and  drew  off  about  half  a 
drachm  of  splenic  blood.  This  w^as  of  of  a  dark,  almost 
black  color;  on  microscopical  examination  it  was  found  to 
contain  red  corpuscles  in  diminished  number,  white  cor- 
puscles in  augmented  quantity  and  of  greater  than  nor- 
mal size,  and  numerous  pigment-holding  cells  and  masses 
of  free  pigment.  This  latter  was  generally  in  granules, 
sub-rotund  in  shape,  and  averaging  about  the  ^  ^^  q  th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Occasionally  these  granules  were 
aggregated  in  groups  of  irregular  form,  and  again  in  figures 
distinctly  stellate  in  shape.  On  adding,  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  i)otash  the 
pigment  immediately  began  to  lose  color,  first  becoming 
a  pale  brown  and  finally  a  yellow  hue.  It  may  be  stated 
that  old  pigment  does  not  readily  undergo  this  change. 

On   ophthalmoscopic   examination   the   arteries  of  the 
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retinae  were  found  to  be  of  somewhat  diminished  size,  and 
the  choroid  was  paler  than  is  usual  in  health.  Along  the 
course  of  the  arteries  in  both  eyes  were  masses  of  pig- 
ment, mainly,  however,  at  the  outer  periphery  of  the 
retinas. 

And  there  were,  also,  what  I  had  not  previously  wit- 
nessed in  similar  cases,  several  recent  retinal  hemorrhages 
in  each  eye.  These  were  uniformly  from  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  arterial  trunk,  and  consequently  near  the 
disc,  though  they  in  no  case  encroached  upon  this  struc- 
ture. 

I  treated  this  patient  with  large  doses  (twenty  drops, 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals)  of  the  liquor  of  the  chloro- 
phosphide  of  arsenic,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  when  he 
again  visited  me,  there  was  a  manifest  improvement  in 
all  the  symptoms.  The  choreic  movements  had  entirely 
ceased,  the  mind  was  decidedly  more  active,  and  the  nutri- 
tion and  general  appearance  much  better.  The  splenic 
blood,  however,  still  contained  pigment,  though  in  di- 
minished quantity.  There  was  none  to  be  found  in  the 
blood  taken  from  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  back  or  the 
thigh. 

The  ophthalmoscope  showed  a  marked  change  in  the 
fundus  of  each  eye.  The  masses  of  pigment  w^ere  dimin- 
ished in  size,  though  unchanged  in  color.  The  retinal 
extravasations  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  in  their 
situations  small,  white  spots  about  the  third  or  fourth  of  a 
line  in  diameter. 

I  may  state  that  throughout  the  whole  bourse  of  the 
disease  the  patient  had  never  complained  of  any  distur- 
bance of  vision.  His  visual  powers,  as  tested  with  Gale- 
zowski's  test-types  and  chromatic  scales,  were  perfectly 
normal. 

I  directed  the  treatment  to  be  continued,  and,  in  addi- 
tio*n,  prescribed  the  dialysed  iron  in  fifteen  drop  doses, 
three  times  a  day.  I  did  not  see  this  patient  again  until 
the  third  of  September.  He  was  then  well  except  that 
his  mind  was  a  little  sluggish.  The  splenic  blood  con- 
tained very  little  pigment,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  ap- 
pearances were  normal  except  that  the  white  spots,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  persisted  unchanged. 

The  interesting  points  about  this  case  are : 

1st.  The  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  pigment  in  the 
splenic  blood  while  it  was  absent  from  the  general  circu- 
VoL.VI.— 49 
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lation,  though  certainly  present  in  the  retinae  and  prob- 
ably in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.  This  is  to  be 
explained,  probably,  by  the  hypothesis  that  at  first  the 
liver,  through  which  organ  the  splenic  blood  passes,  failed 
to  retain  the  whole  of  the  pigment,  though  eventually 
doing  so. 

2d.  The  occurrence  of  retinal  hemorrhages  in  connection 
with  malarial  poisoning. 

At  first  I  thought  that  this  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  observed,  but  upon  thorough  research  I 
ascertained  that  a  similar  instance  had  been  noticed  by 
Galezowski  as  occurring  in  the  practice  of  his  and  my 
distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Noel  Gueneau  de  Mussy.  The 
case  in  question  was  that  of  a  youth  who  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  intense  headache  and  high  fever.  A  few 
days  subsequently  he  complained  of  impaired  vision,  and 
on  ophthalmoscopical  examination,  double-optic  neuritis 
and  nmerous  retinal  hemorrhages  w^e  discovered.  In- 
termittent fever  of  the  tertian  type  was  now  developed. 
Quinia  was  administered  in  repeatec\  doses  of  about  eight 
grains  each,  with  the  eff"ect  of  curing  the  {over  and  the 
neuro  retinitis,  and  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  re- 
tinal extravasations. 

And  while  my  patient  was  under  my  care,  soon  after 
his  first  visit,  which  was  June  19th,  there  was  published 
in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  of  June  23d, 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  Retinal  Hemorrhages  and  Mela- 
naemia  as  Symptoms  of  Ague,"  by  Dr.  Stephen  MacKenzie, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  etc. 

MacKenzie,  after  detailing  the  case  upon  which  his 
memoir  is  based,  enters  at  length  into  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  during  which  he  makes  frequent  reference  to 
my  paper  published  in  the  Neurological  Association's 
Transactions.  He  also  reports  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tions of  six  patients  suffering  from  malarial  diseases  in 
the  Greenwich  Hosj)ital,  in  two  of  whom  he  discovered 
retinal  hemorrhages.  Dr.  MacKenzie  calls  attention  to 
the  facts  that  these  hemorrhages  disappear  quickly  under 
treatment,  and  that  they  leave  behind  them  small,  round, 
bright  spots,  which  he  describes  as  resembling  "  pin  holes 
pricked  in  a  piece  of  pai)er  held  up  against  the  light." 
I  should  rather  compare  them  to  little  bits  of  white 
mother  of  pearl. 

In  the  subsequent  issue  of  the  Medical  Times  and   Ga- 
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zette  the  continuation  of  Dr.  MacKenzie's  memoir  is  given, 
and  this  portion  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  consideration 
of  melanasmia  and  its  relations  to  malarial  poisoning.  In 
my  own  paper,  already  referred  to,  I  have  incidentally,  to 
some  extent,  discussed  this  division  of  the  subject. 
There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  quite  recently 
brought  forward,  which  are  so  interesting  that  a  brief  re- 
siirne  of  them  and  a  reference  to  some  researches  of  my 
own  will  probably  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

As  is  well  known,  two  principal  theories  exist  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poison.  According  to  one, 
and  by  far  the  older,  the  toxic  agent  is  gaseous,  and  re 
suits  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  (mainly  vegeta- 
ble) matter;  the  other  ascribes  it  to  the  vegetable  organ- 
isms, algae,  and  spores  of  fungi,  which  being  detached 
from  the  soil  by  the  atmosphere  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  body  and  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the 
respiratory  and  alimentary  passages.  The  one  tlieor}^  is 
as  old  as  Lancisi  (1695),  the  other  was,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  first  promulgated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  1849, 
though  his  claims  are  generally  overlooked,  as  they  are 
by  Dr.  MacKenzie. 

Several  years  ago  I  wrote  as  follows  in  relation  to  this 
question.  As  the  work  has  been  long  out  of  print,  I  beg 
to  be  excused  for  making  the  quotation : 

"  In  regard  to  the  first-named  hypothesis  (the  gaseous) 
the  facts  that  malarious  diseases  occur  where  there  is  no 
vegetable  decomposition,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
opposite  Lisbon,  the  sandy  plains  of  New  Mexico,  where 
there  is  no  rain  and  scarcely  any  vegetation,  and  that  in 
many  localities  where  there  are  vegetable  decomposition, 
heat,  and  moisture,  there  are  no  malarious  affections,  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  being  reconciled  with  the 
theory  in  question.  Many  other  arguments  might  be  ad- 
duced against  it ;  so  that,  while  it  is  true  that  malaria  is 
generally  produced  in  greatest  abundance  where  heat  and 
moisture  are  combined  with  vegetable  decomposition,  no 
necessary  relation  between  them  and  this  morbific  agent 
has  been  established. 

"  The  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Mitchell  appears  to  me, 
on  many  accounts,  more  plausible ;  both  from  what  was 
previously  known  relative  to  the  poisonous  character  of 
certain  fungi,  and  from  the  facts  and  arguments  he  has 
brought  forward  in  its  support.     In  addition,  I  have  my- 
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self  noticed  several  circumstances  which  appear  to  favor 
it;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  occurrence  of  immense 
quantities  of  the  spores  of  fungi  in  the  atmosphere  of 
malarious  localities. 

''  If  the  apparatus  figured  on  page  174  (an  aspirator  by 
the  use  of  which  the  air  was  caused  to  pass  through  a 
small  opening  and  impinge  against  a  piece  of  glass  moist- 
ened with  glycerine)  be  set  in  action  in  a  region  where 
malaria  is  evolved,  it  will  be  found  that,  on  submitting 
the  glass  plate  to  microscopical  examination,  numerous 
spores  of  fungi  have  been  deposited,  among  them  the 
bassidiaspores  of  hymenomycetous  and  gasteromycetous 
fungi  will  generally  be  found  predominant. 

"•  I  have  already  referred  to  the  instance  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever  from,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  inspecting 
a  large  lot  of  damaged  hay ;  and  I  have  frequently  suffered 
from  headache  with  febrile  action  after  rumaging  among 
old  books  which  had  become  musty  from  long  disuse." 

In  1866,  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  in  continuation  of  his  re- 
marks relative  to  the  algaeic  character  of  the  contagion  of 
measles,  claims  to  have  discovered  the  "  ague  plant,"  and 
subsequently  other  observers  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  distinct  causative  relation  between  certain  algae 
and  malaria. 

But  none  of  these  researches  have  possessed  the  tho- 
roughness and  directness  of  those  recently  undertaken  by 
Lanzi  and  Terrigi,  and  published  under  their  joint  author- 
ship, though  the  observations  now  to  be  mentioned  were 
made  by  the  first-named  of  these  physicians  : 

^' After  extensive  examinations  of  the  microscopic 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  marshes  in  the  Roman  Campagna 
and  the  Pontine  marshes,  Lanzi  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  peculiar  alteration  which  the  algae  undergo  in  these 
localities.  Dark  granules  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
endochrome  or  chlorophyll  of  the  algae  cells,  sometimes 
single,  sometimes  in  clumps.  They  become  more  abun- 
dant as  the  algge  die,  and  finally  they  so  completely  fill 
the  algae  cells  that  the  latter  no  longer  appear  green,  but 
black ;  while  simultaneously  with  these  changes  the  algae 
become  stinking  and  decomposed.  This  process  (which 
has  been  closely  followed  by  Lanzi  in  his  aquaria)  takes 
place  on  a  large  scale  each  year  in  the  Roman  Campagna. 
The  swamps,  which  form  in  the  winter,  are  covered  in  the 
spring   with   a   very  abundant  growth  of  algge.     In   the 
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summer,  when  the  water  dries,  large  surfaces  of  the 
country  are  covered  with  a  continuous  layer  of  decaying 
algas.  In  the  autumn,  also,  they  die  and  decay  on  the 
surface  of  any  water  that  remains,  and  the  soil  of  these 
shallow  marshes  is  transformed  into  a  layer  of  decom- 
posing slime  in  which  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence 
of  the  above-mentioned  dark  granules.  These  dark  gran- 
ules arising  from  the  decomposition  of  algae  and  other 
plants  are,  according  to  Lanzi,  of  the  nature  of  a  ferment. 
They  are  found  abundantly  disseminated  in  the  dust  of 
the  Koman  Oampagna,  or  can  be  readily  developed  out  of 
it  by  cultivation.  According  to  Lanzi,  these  growths  are 
identical  with  the  pigmented  Sphero-hacteria^  of  Cohn, 
and  the  Bacteridiitm  Brunneum^  of  Schroetter,  and  by 
cultivation  he  obtained  growths  of  Monilia  penicillata^ 
of  Freis.  The  pigment  granules  which  are  found  in  the 
liver  and  spleen  of  persons  suffering  from  malarial  ca- 
chexia are  identical  in  their  properties  with  these  ferment- 
producing  granules  developed  out  of  decomposing  vege- 
tables ;  and  Lanzi  strongly  maintains  the  identity  of  the 
so-called  malarial  melanine  of  pathologists  with  the 
granules  resulting  from  decaying  plants.  He  has  been 
able  by  cultivation  to  grow  zooglea-like  vegetation  from 
the  pigment  of  melangemic  livers. 

"  Terrigi  found  abundance  of  '  malanasia  melanin'  in 
the  liver  and  spleen  of  Guinea  pigs  which  were  made  to 
breathe  marsh  air  containing  the  organisms  described." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Lanzi  and  Terrigi  regard  the 
pigment  granules  found  in  the  blood,  the  liver  and  the 
spleen  of  persons  suffering  from  malarial  poisoning,  not 
as  altered  haematine,  but  as  vegetable  organisms  intro- 
duced from  without,  and  causing  not  only  the  pigmenta- 
tion of  these  and  other  organs,  but  as  the  etiological 
agent  in  producing  ague  and  other  miasmatic  disorders. 
Their  theory,  therefore,  is  a  modification,  so  far  as  the 
latter  part,  as  stated  above,  is  concerned,  of  that  promul- 
gated by  the  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  to  which  Salisbury, 
my  sell  and  others  have  furnished  more  confirmatory  facts. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  anew 
in  this  country,  and  studied  with  the  light  which  Lanzi 
and  Terrigi's  researches  appear  to  have  thrown  upon  it. 
I  may  here  state,  that  having  had  recent  occasion  to  evac- 
uate, in  one  of  my  patients,  two  hepatic  abscesses,  I 
found  in  the  pus  of  each  numerous  masses  of  pigment 
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granules.  The  patient,  a  gentlement  from  West  Virginia, 
had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  diseases. 
At  some  future  time  I  may  give  the  particulars  of  his  and 
other  like  cases  to  the  readers  of  the  St.  Louis  Clinical 
Record. 


Symptomatic  Phenomena  Accompanying  Organic  Lesions  at 
the  Mitral  Orifice. 

By  Austin  Flint,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen: — I  shall  next  ask  your  attention  to  the 
symptomatic  events  and  diagnostic  phenomena  connected 
with  organic  lesions  at  the  mitral  and  the  aortic  orifice. 
You  will  please  recollect  that  I  have  divided  valvular 
lesions  into  three  groups  : 

1.  Those  which  involve  more  or  less  change  in  the 
valves  or  orifices,  giving  rise  to  obstruction  to  the  current 
of  blood. 

2.  Those  which  involve  incompetency  of  the  valves  and 
permit  regurgitation  of  blood ;  and 

3.  Lesions  which  involve  neither  obstruction  nor  re- 
gurgitation, and  which,  therefore,  are  innocuous. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  latter  is  a  most  im- 
portant group.  The  signs  which  we  have  considered 
enable  us  to  recognize  valvular  lesions ;  enable  us  to 
localize  them,  to  determine  whether  they  involve  ob- 
struction or  regurgitation,  or,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  both  obstruction  and  regurgitation.  But  there  are 
lesions  giving  rise  to  signs  that  do  not  involve  either  ob- 
struction or  regurgitation,  and  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
are  innocuous.  Practically,  it  is  important  that  you 
should  take  cognizance  of  this  latter  fact,  and  not  con- 
sider, because  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard,  that  we  have, 
necessarily,  lesions  which  are  of  very  grave  importance. 

There  is  another  clinical  fact  which  is  important,  namely, 
the  valvular  lesions  do  not  produce  of  themselves  grave 
results.  As  a  general  statement,  this  is  true.  The  val- 
vular lesions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  symptomatic 
events  until  they  have  led  to  enlargement  of  the  heart 
which  stands  in  immediate  relation  with  symptomatic 
phenomena.  Further,  ttie  valvular  lesions  do  not  produce 
grave  symptomatic  phenomena  until,  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  the  dilatation  predominates  over  the  hyper- 
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trophy.  The  hypertrophy  is  a  conservative  provision,  and 
as  long  as  it  predominates  the  organ  is  enabled  to  per- 
form its  function  without  grave  difficulties ;  but  when  the 
dilatation  predominates,  the  heart  becomes  weakened, 
and  then  it  is  that  we  have  grave  results  as  the  conse- 
quence of  valvular  lesions. 

Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  lesions  found  at  the 
mitral  orifice. 

In  this  specimen,  as  you  will  see,  the  mitral  orifice  is 
very  much  narrowed ;  so  much  so  as  to  admit  but  little 
more  than  the  end  of  one  finger.  The  heart  is  also  very 
much  enlarged,  but  the  enlargement  does  not  aff'ect  the 
left  ventricle  at  all ;  its  walls  are  not  thickened,  and  its 
cavity  is  not  increased  in  size.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  there  is  evidently  an  enlargement 
of  the  right  ventricle ;  its  walls  are  somewhat  thickened, 
and  its  cavity  is  dilated.  We  have,  then,  in  this  specimen, 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  affecting  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  the  dilatation  predominates.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  history  of  the  case,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  more 
or  less  of  the  symptoms  to  be  spoken  of  to-day  were  ex- 
emplified during  the  life  of  the  patient.  Let  us  consider 
what  those  symptoms  are.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  point 
to  a  general  connection  existing  between  the  symptoms 
and  the  lesion.  In  almost  all  cases  of  valvular  lesion  of 
the  heart  the  progress  of  the  lesion  is  slow.  I  hardly  need 
say  to  you  that  in  a  very  ^reat  majority  of  cases  they 
have  their  origin  in  an  endocarditis,  comi)licating  acute, 
articular  rheumatism.  Now,  for  example,  the  patient  has 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  endocardial  inflammation  is 
developed,  the  patient  apparently  makes  a  complete  re- 
covery, and  many  years  may  elapse  before  any  symptoms 
referable  to  the  heart  are  developed.  This  is  true  as  a 
general  statement.  What  is  the  first  symptom  which 
attracts  the  patient's  attention?  Is  it  pain?  No.  As  a 
rule,  if  we  except  angina  pectoris,  we  may  say  that  or- 
ganic lesions  of  the  heart  are  unattended  by  pain.  This 
statement  is  quite  opposed  to  the  popular  idea,  so  that 
we  are  often  consulted  by  patients  who  are  suftering  from 
pain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart,  and  naturally 
enough  suppose  that  it  indicates  disease  of  the  heart.  In 
general  the  pain  in  those  cases  is  due  to  pleurodynic  or 
intercostal  neuralgia. 

The  patient  may  have  been  conscious  of  more,  or  less 
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increased  force  in  the  heart's  action,  or  palpitation,  but 
very  likely  it  has  not  attracted  his  special  attention,  even 
when  he  tirst  comes  to  the  physician.  The  heart's  action 
has  been  increased  in  force  for  some  time  before  consult- 
ing the  physician,  but  this  increase  has  taken  place 
so  gradually,  so  imperceptibly,  that  the  patient  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  as  a  rule,  and  does  not  regard  it 
as  worthy  of  mention.  Again,  a  patient  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  may  Iiave  palpitation  as  a  functional 
disorder,  irrespective  of  that  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  persons  to  suffer  from  functional  disorder  of  the  heart 
in  consequence  of  anaemia,  etc.,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances the  functional  disorder  may  occur  and  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  organic  lesion.  This  is  an  im- 
portant practical  point  to  be  decided  in  individual  cases, 
but  I  will  not  stop  to  take  the  question  into  consideration 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  not,  then,  find  that  the  pa- 
tients have  pain,  or  complain  of  disturbed  action  of  the 
heart  as  the  first  symptom  of  organic  disease,  but,  as  a 
rule,  that  which  leads  them  first  to  consult  a  physician  is 
want  of  hreath  tipon  exertion. 

In  general,  the  symptoms  proceeding  from  each  kind  of 
valvular  lesion  at  the  mitral  orifice  are  the  same.  There 
is  no  special  or  material  difi'erence. 

The  want  of  breath  upon  exertion  is  the  symptom  of 
which  the  patients  commonly  first  complain,  and  when 
they  are  asked  how  long  they  have  sufi'ered  from  shortness 
of  breath,  it  will  be  found  that  perhaps  they  have  noticed 
it  for  weeks  or  months.  It  has  finally  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  take  any  active  exercise 
without  panting,  and  that  fact  leads  them  to  think  there 
IS  something  wrong,  and  they  consult  a  physician.  We 
then  examine  the  chest,  and  find  evidence  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart  with  mitral  lesion,  obstructive  or  regurgitant, 
or  both.  Assuming  that  the  disease  is  progressing,  that 
the  dilatation  ceases  to  hold  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
compensating  hypertrophy,  the  want  of  breath  upon 
exertion  grows  more  and  more  troublesome,  and  finally 
there  is  constant  sufi"ering  from  that  symptom,  even  while 
the  patient  remains  at  rest.  The  reason  why  these  pa- 
tients suff'er  from  want  of  breath  is,  that  the  valvular 
lesions  prevent  the  free  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs ;  in  other  words,  gives  rise  to  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  blood  flows  with  insuflicient  force 
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it  is  insufficiently  oxygenated,  and  hence  the  feeling  of 
want  of  breath. 

Following  out  this  effect,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
patient  suffers  from  more  or  less  dyspnoea  constantly,  is 
unable  to  lie  down  at  night,  and  he  suffers  from  great 
fatigue  incident  to  the  fact  of  being  unable  to  assume  the 
recumbent  posture. 

When  the  dyspnoea  has  reached  this  degree,  there  is 
one  symptom  which  is  almost  uniformly  present,  and  that 
is  general  cardiac  dropsy.  When  we  have  general  dropsy 
it  proceeds  usually  from  lesions  either  of  the  heart  or 
kidneys ;  hence  the  division,  cardiac  and  renal  dropsy. 
General  dropsy  may  occur  from  other  causes,  but,  in 
general,  when  present,  it  depends  either  upon  cardiac  or 
renal  disease,  or  upon  both  combined. 

The  cardiac  dropsy  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  form 
of  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  extends  more  or 
less  rapidly,  until  finally  the  oedema  becomes  generalized, 
and  we  have  anasarca.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  fluid  in  the  serous  cavities  of  the 
body. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  relation  between  the  quan- 
tity of  dropsy  existing  in  the  serous  cavities  and  that 
present  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  and,  although 
it  cannot  be  expressed  mathematically,  yet,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  relation  is  certainly  very  clear.  If  we 
find  that  there  is  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  much  out  of 
proportion  to  the  subcutaneous  oedema  or  anasarca,  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  we  have  to  deal  with  something 
more  than  cardiac  and  renal  disease,  and  probably  it  will 
be  found  that  disease  of  the  liver  is  also  present. 

Fortunately,  there  is  not  so  much  dropsical  effusion 
into  the  pericardium,  in  connection  with  general  dropsy,  as 
into  the  peritoneal  or  pleural  cavities.  Now,  this  general 
dropsy,  other  things  being  equal,  we  may  consider  as 
evidence  of  weakening  of  the  heart  from  dilatation  of  its 
cavities.  To  what  does  that  stand  in  an  important  rela- 
tion ?  It  has  a  direct  and  important  relation  to  dilatation 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  We  have  seen,  and  this 
specimen  illustrates  that  fact,  that  the  first  effect  of  mi- 
tral obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesion  is  to  produce  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  auricle  ;  then  follows  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  congestion  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  becomes  over-filled;  the  consequence  is  an  undue 
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action  is  excited ;  hypertrophy  follows  to  compensate,  and 
goes  on  until  it  reaches  its  limit,  and  then  dilatation  takes 
place  and  increases  until  it  becomes  predominant.  When 
this  point  has  been  reached,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and  then  we  have  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  blood  throughout  the  system. 

The  dropsy  then  stands  in  immediate  relation  to  weak- 
ening and  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and, 
still  further,  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle. 

There  is  another  cause  for  dyspnoea,  in  these  cases,.other 
than  mere  pulmonary  congestion.  Pulmonary  oedema  is 
liable  to  occur.  It  rarely  occurs  in  connection  with  mi- 
tral obstruction  and  regurgitation  as  a  sudden  development, 
but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  it  is  liable  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  pulmonary  congestion,  and  when  it 
does  occur  diminishes  the  pulmonary  capacity  and  in- 
creases the  dyspnoea.  Auscultation  will  enable  you  to 
determine  how  much  pulmonary  oedema  is  present.  The 
pulmonary  congestion  leads  to  more  or  less  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration as  the  result  of  a  low  grade  of  bronchitis.  In 
a  considerable  portion  of  cases  blood  will  be  found  mixed 
with  the  sputa,  or  the  patient  may  have  a  pure  heemoptysis. 
It  is  rarely  the  case,  however,  that  the  bronchial  hemor- 
rhage is  profuse  in  this  class  of  cases. 

These  are  the  important  pulmonary  symptoms  which 
stand  in  direct  relation  to  mitral  lesions. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  pidse  as  representing  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart.  It  is  evident,  when  mitral  obstruction 
is  present,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle 
is  considerably  under  that  present  when  the  orifice  is 
healthy ;  hence,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  effect 
upon  the  pulse  would  be  to  make  it  small  and  feeble,  be- 
cause of  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  thrown  forward 
into  the  arteries.  Suppose  we  have  mitral  regurgitation, 
then  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  thrown  back  into  the 
auricle  which  should  be  sent  forward  into  the  aorta,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  circulation  is  the  same  as  with  mitral 
obstruction.  We  therefore  have  a  weak  pulse  as  repre- 
sentative of  mitral  lesion,  whether  that  lesion  be  ob- 
structive or  regurgitant.  If  hypertrophy  predominates 
over  dilatation,  a  very  striking  contrast  is  afforded  by 
comparison  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  when  the  ear  is  placed 
over  the  praecordium,  with  the  impulse  given  to  the  finger 
when  placed  on  the  radial  artery.    The  impulse  of  the 
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heart  will  be  found  stronger  than  in  health,  while  the 
pulse  is  much  weaker.  With  regard  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
pulse,  we  find  a  marked  diff'erence  in  ^different  cases.  In 
some  cases,  with  considerable  organic  lesion,  we  have  a 
regular  cardiac  action  and  regular  pulse.  In  other  cases, 
however,  we  find  the  action  of  the  heart  to  be  irregular, 
both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  and  such  irregularities  are 
not  easy  to  explain. 

In  cases  in  which  dilatation  has  taken  place,  and  there 
is  very  considerable  obstruction  or  regurgition,  or  both, 
we  may  have  these  irregularities,  and  it  is  important  that 
that  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the  heart  be  weak 
as  regards  the  force  of  successive  systoles,  we  may  not 
find  a  pulse  which  represents  every  systole ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  systolic  contraction  of  the  left  venticle  is  sometimes 
strong  enough  to  produce  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  some- 
times not.  If,  therefore,  we  are  guided  by  the  pulse 
alone,  without  auscultating  the  heart,  we  may  be  led  into 
error  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tion. Not  unfrequently  we  find  a  pulse  numbering  no 
more  than  80  or  90  to  the  minute,  when  by  auscultating 
the  heart,  and  counting  the  systoles,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  number  as  high  ar  100,  or  110,  or  120,  to  the  minute. 
In  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  heart  is  found  weak,  it  is 
important  to  correct  the  pulse  found  at  the  wrist  by  results 
obtained  by  auscultating  the  heart.  When  we  have  dila- 
tation of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  producing  dropsy, 
there  is  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  general  venous  con- 
gestion, which  is  especially  apparent  in  the  veins  of  the 
neck;  they  are  increased  in  size,  and  usually  are  tur- 
gescent.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  have  venous 
pulsation,  more  frequently  observed  upon  the  right  than 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  such  pulsation  may  be 
present  with  or  without  turgescence  of  the  veins.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  pulsation  of  the  jugular  vein  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  touch,  but  it  is  very  apparent  to  the 
eye.  It  is  also  easy  to  determine  whether  the  visible  pul- 
sation is  venous  or  arterial ;  for,  if  we  make  slight  pres- 
sure upon  the  vein  just  above  the  clavicle,  sufi[icient  to 
obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  into  the  heart, 
if  the  pulsation  is  venous  it  will  be  suspended.  It  may 
be  the  vein  lies  so  near  the  artery  that  you  will  imagine 
the  visible  pulsation  is  due  to  pulsation  in  the  carotid; 
but  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  obliterate  it  is  not 
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nearly  so  much  as  would  be  required  to  cut  off  the  arterial 
circulation. 

We  may  go  still  farther,  and  these  are  nice  points  in 
physical  examination. 

This  pulsation  may  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  right  ventricle  causing  a  current  of  blood  to  be  sent 
back  into  the  right  auricle,  and  transmitting  an  impulse 
which  becomes  visible  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  There  is 
one  way  in  which  venous  pulsation  is  produced,  and  it  is 
called  the  ventricular  venous  pulsation.  How  are  you  to 
determine  whether  it  is  produced  in  that  manner  ?  First 
fix  the  eye  on  the  pulsating  vein,  then  place  the  finger 
on  the  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  then  ob- 
serve whether  the  two  pulsations  are  synchronous.  If 
synchronous,  it  is  evidence  that  we  have  venous  pulsa- 
tion, produced  by  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Again,  the  venous  pulsation  may  be  produced  by  con- 
traction of  the  right  auricle.  How  can  you  show  that  such 
is  the  case  ?  It  is  done  by  the  same  method ;  that  is,  look  at 
the  pulsating  vein,  place  the  finger  upon  the  carotid  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  now,  if  the  venous  pulsation  is 
auricular,  it  will  precede  the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  be- 
cause the  contraction  of  the  auricle  precedes  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle. 

Again,  we  may  have  two  venous  pulsations  for  one 
arterial,  and  it  is  eas}^  to  determine  that  also.  It  is  done 
by  fixing  the  eye  upon  the  pulsating  vein  and  the  finger 
upon  the  artery  as  before,  and  then  determining  by  count 
whether  we  have  for  each  carotid  pulse  a  double  venous 
pulsation.  These  are  the  prominent  events,  or  sympa- 
thetic phenomena,  which  stand  in  relation  to  disease  of 
the  heart,  involving  mitral  obstructive  lesion  or  mitral 
regurgitant,  or  both. 

As  regards  the  other  anatomical  systems  of  the  body, 
the  excretory,  the  digestive,  etc.,  these  may  not  be  very 
materially  aff'ected ;  at  all  events,  they  do  not  give  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  which  are  distinctive  of  this  event. 

At  our  next  lecture  we  shall  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  symptomatic  phenomena  following  lesions  at  the  aortic 
orifice;  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  and  from 
these  pass  on  to  the  study  of  enlargement  of  the  heart. — 
Medical  Record. 
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Consideration  of  Several  Remedies. 

CARDIAC    STIMULANTS. 

At  the  very  head  of  this  class  stands  digitalis.  In  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  (no  longer  considered  a  rare 
disease  of  childhood),  the  prognosis  as  to  compensatory 
relief  under  its  use  is  certainly  more  favorable  than  in  the 
same  lesions  in  adult  life.  In  mitral  regurgitancy  the 
bruit  is  increased  by  digitalis,  but  the  cough  and  ashmatic 
dyspnoea  are  relieved.  The  infusion  of  digitalis  often 
affords  great  relief  in  various  forms  of  dropsical  effusions ; 
yet  it  is,  properly  speaking,  no  more  a  diuretic  than 
tannic  acid,  which,  as  we  know,  also  increases  the  flow  of 
urine  in  certain  instances.  A  failure  or  paucity  of  the 
urine  occurring  while  digitalis  is  being  administered 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  ol  danger.  I  have  only  once 
noticed  the  blueness  of  the  sclerotica  described  by  some 
writers  as  a  toxical  symptom.  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  large  doses  in  cardiac  diseases  of  children, 
but  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue  it  for  a  long  time. 
I  gave  it  in  one  case  for  a  year  with  but  a  few  short  inter- 
vals ;  in  three  others  it  was  given  consecutively  for  over 
six  months,  resulting  in  relief  of  every  symptom  except 
the  bruit  itself.  I  have  at  no  time  observed  any  of  the 
cumulative  action  of  the  drug,  and  it  very  rarely  disagreed 
with  the  stomach.  Cinnamon  water  appears  to  be  a  good 
corrigent  for  the  nausea  which  digitalis  may  produce. 

Bellado7ina  stimulates  the  neart  indirectly  by  its  para- 
lytic effect  upon  the  inhibitory  nerve  centers.  Irregularity 
of  the  heart's  action  not  unfrequently  has  its  origin  in 
the  brain  rather  than  in  the  heart.  Severe  and  prolonged 
mental  apx^lication  may  thus  often  disturb  the  rythmical 
contraction  of  this  organ  by  a  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
centers.  As  a  stimulant  to  the  capillary  circulation, 
belladonna  is  exactly  suited  to  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
skin,  as  well  as  to  the  more  complex  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Children  tolerate  the  drug  beyond  the  age  ratio 
followed  for  other  medicines. 

CARDIAC    SEDATIVES. 

The  indication  for  this  class  of  medicines  in  the  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  conditions  of  childhohd  is  more  posi- 
tive than  in  adult  practice.     Such  conditions  are  often  of 
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a  sthenic  type,  and  most  of  the  febrile  conditions  are  of 
an  irritative  character;  the  heart's  action  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated, and  its  force  is  also  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  muscular  power.  In  these  conditions  the  most  valua- 
ble agent  is  aconite,  and  the  most  reliable  preparation  is 
the  tincture  of  the  root.  Its  action  as  a  local  sedative 
also,  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  mucous  tract,  is  a 
great  advantage  where  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  medi- 
cines cannot  be  retained.  The  smallness  of  the  dose — 
one-fourth  of  a  drop  being  sufficient  for  an  infant — and 
its  tastelessness  when  properly  diluted,  are  points  of  great 
importance.  Veratrum  viride  cannot,  I  think,  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  value  in  childhood ;  although  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  safer  agent,  the  nausea  and  purging 
induced  render  it  unfit  for  many  cases. 

SPINAL    SEDATIVES — CONIUM. 

As  an  agent  affecting  the  circulation  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  as  a  paralyzant  of  voluntary  muscles  by 
its  effect  upon  the  afferent  spinal  nerves,  conium  has  not 
yet  attained  the  high  place  in  general  practice  which  it 
deserves.  Perhaps  the  two  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  this  are,  first,  that  in  diseases  requiring  the  use  of 
conium,  as  in  spinal  irritation,  congestion,  meningitis, 
etc.,  the  medicine  is  seldom  employed  in  sufficient  dose  ; 
second,  there  is  very  little  ol  the  drug  which  is  reliable. 
Conium  should  be  administered  as  digitalis ;  i.  e.,  for  its 
effects  alone,  without  reference  to  quantity.  Dr.  Harley 
has  declared  that  conium  is  to  the  corpora  striata,  the 
smaller  nerve  centers,  and  the  entire  motor  tract,  "  what 
opium  is  to  the  brain."  Since  I  have  been  less  careful 
in  regard  to  the  dose,  I  have  had  better  results  from  the 
use  of  conium.  Some  years  ago  I  made  extensive  use  of 
extract  of  conium  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  wdth 
marked  benefit.  The  only  preparation  which  is  at  all 
reliable  is  the  fluid  extract. 


SALICYLIC    ACID. 

The  effect  of  this  acid  in  controlling  acute  rheumatism 
is  truly  wonderful.  Much  of  its  value  no  doubt  depends 
upon  the  sedation  exerted  by  it  upon  the  circulation,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  pain  is  lesssened  and  temperature 
reduced.  I  have  found  the  pain  of  migraine  and  other 
neuralgias  yield  very  promptly  to  its  use.  As  a  local  appli- 
cation to  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mticous  membrane  in 
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diphtheria  and  other  diseases  it  is  unexcelled.  Its  caustic 
nature  demands  care  in  its  use,  especially  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  following  formula  makes  an  excellent  and 
safe  mode  for  its  administration : 

]^.     Acidi  salicylic     .  .  .  .  3jss. 

Ammoniae  citratis  .  .  .  3ss  ad  3j. 

Syrupi  cinnamoni  .  .  .  3jss. 

Aquae  cinnamoni  .  .  .  3ss. 

M.  Ft.  solut.  Teaspoonful  every  second  hour  for  a 
child  of  five  years  suffering  with  rheumatism. 

The  putrescent  character  of  the  stools  in  children  suf- 
fering with  summer  diarrheas  is  at  once  changed  by 
salicylic  acid,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  little  patient  noticed.  Its  power  over 
living  germs  renders  it  at  once  invaluable  when  contagion 
is  feared.  Prof.  Abelin,  of  Stockholm,  says  that  "in 
children,  doses  large  enough  to  bring  down  temperature 
acted  as  a  poison,"  and  cites  a  case  in  which  twelve  grains 
caused  death.  In  such  doses  it  seemed  to  be  a  corrosive 
poison.  In  smaller  quantities  it  lowers  temperature 
without  exerting  any  beneficial  eff'ect  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

JABORANDI. 

Most  of  the  experiments  have  been  performed  with  an 
infusion  of  the  drug  in  substance,  and  in  this  way  when 
given  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses  it  has  uniformly  produced 
its  characteristic  eff'ect.  Now  that  we  have  its  active  or 
alkaloid  principle  (pilocarpin),  it  is  probable  that  we  may 
eliminate  some  of  the  hitherto  ascribed  properties  as 
being  common  to  the  piperacea.  Its  action  is  upon  the 
glandular  system.  Therefore,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  it 
must  be  limited  to  the  restoration  of  the  function  of  the 
skin,  salivary  glands,  and  the  mammas,  or  to  establish 
vicarious  action  by  them. 

Its  use  in  acute  febrile  excitement  or  during  the  erup- 
tive stages  of  the  exanthemata  is  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  therapeutics,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
disappointment  has  attended  its  administration  where  the 
vitality  of  the  skin  is  impaired,  or  where  perspiration 
and  transpiration  are  checked  by  reason  of  high  tempera- 
ture. By  the  use  of  stimulating  diuretics,  we  do  harm  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  no  less  than  when  we  em- 
ploy stimulating  diaphoretics  to  restore  the  function  of 
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the  skin  which  is  already  suppressed  by  over-stimulation. 
The  indication  is  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  heart  and  bring 
down  the  temperature.  If  this  be  done  by  proper  means, 
the  perspiratory  glands  will  resume  their  functions  with- 
out the  aid  of  jaborandi.  The  same  applies  to  the  salivary 
glands  during  the  stage  of  eruptive  excitement  in  scarla- 
tina, and  a  failure  of  this  drug  under  the  conditions  should 
not  weigh  against  its  usefulness. 

Pilocarpin,  in  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  equals  five  and  a 
half  of  the  drug  in  effect.  It  is  an  oily  substance  like 
conia,  but  not  possessed  of  odor.  It  has  little  effect  upon 
the  heart  and  upon  temperature,  and  the  sense  of  debility 
after  its  use  in  health  must  be  no  argument  against  its 
use  w^hen  the  system  is  oppressed  by  dropsy  (ascites  or 
anasarca),  for  this  same  sense  of  weakness  will  be  turned 
to  strength  by  the  use  of  this  agent.  By  far  the  most 
numerous  cases  of  dropsy  in  childhood  are  post-scarlatinal, 
and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  used  jaborandi  is  in 
its  favor.  In  certain  dropsical  effusions  it  offers  the  best 
and  most  prompt  relief.  The  propriety  of  its  use  in  car- 
diac dropsy,  except  for  temporary  relief,  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  best  in  dropsy  depending  upon  disease  of 
kidney,  as  vicarious  action  is  the  only  hope  of  even  tem- 
porary relief.  In  cardiac  dropsy  it  must  not  be  made  to 
supplant  digitalis. 

Ergot  produces  vaso-motor  spasm,  and  consequently 
increased  arterial  tension,  through  its  action  upon  the 
nerve  centers  within  the  cranium.  This  fact,  if  it  be  con- 
ceded, gives  to  the  drug  a  therapeutic  importance,  in 
treatment  of  diseases  affecting  the  circulation,  unequaled 
by  any  other  medicine,  unless  it  be  determined  that 
ustilago  is  more  powerful.  I  have  made  extensive  use  of 
ergot  based  upon  the  above  theory,  and  so  far  with  the 
best  results.  The  importance  of  ergot  as  a  therapeutic 
agent  in  congestions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  child- 
hood, in  catarrhal  and  mucous  diseases,  etc.,  renders  it 
especially  proper  to  include  it  in  the  medicines  of  child- 
hood. 

CHLORAL    HYDRATE. 

It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  symptoms  relieved  by 
chloral  hydrate  and  potassium  bromide  are  dependent  upon 
hyperaemia  of  the  nerve  centers  in  the  brain  or  cord,  and 
that  sudden  exhaustion  is  attendant  upon  many  diseases 
of  infants ;  e,  g.  cholera,  diarrhea,  etc.,  in  which  convul- 
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sions  usually  terminate  life.  Chloral  and  bromide  would 
but  increase  the  trouble,  and  stimulants  alone  are  indi- 
cated. The  apyretic  action  of  chloral  hydrate  renders  the 
mixture  additionally  valuable  in  high  temperature  when 
convulsions  threaten. 

The  local  use  of  hj^drate  chloral  is  scarcely  less  valuable. 
I  now  depend  upon  its  prompt  and  pleasant  action  in  diph- 
theria ;  to  abort  abscesses,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
pus  in  sinuses,  as  a  gargle  in  stomatitis  and  in  scorbutic 
gums  of  childhood,  it  is  unexcelled,  as  well  as  in  the  angina 
of  ei'uptive  fevers.  Chloral  hydrate  and  bromide  of  po- 
tassium are  contra-indicated  in  chorea.  The  rapid  anaemia 
in  these  cases  is  of  itself  sufficient  reason  to  predict  what 
practice  confirms.  In  hooping-cough  a  combination  of  the 
bromides,  as  in  the  formula  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  will, 
if  pushed,  always  give  satisfaction.  As  a  general  thing 
in  such  cases  the  doses  are  far  too  small,  and  the  interval 
too  lone;. 


'to- 


Military  Service  in  the  Tnrkish  Army. 

In  rej)ly  to  several  correspondents,  Dr.  Elmslie  sends 
the  following  letter  to  the  London  Lancet^  in  answer  to 
those  who  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  position,  etc., 
of  English  medical  officers  in  the  Turkish  army.  As  I  had 
a  commission  as  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army  during  the 
Turco-Servian  war,  I  will  state  what  the  position  then 
was,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  still  is. 

1.  He  receives  £25  from  his  Excellency  Mushurus  Pasha 
(the  Turkish  Ambassador,  1,  Biyanstone-square,  London) 
to  defray  traveling  expenses  to  Constantinople.  When 
he  arrives  there  he  presents  himself  to  the  Seraskierar 
(War  Office),  in  Stamboul,  and  receives  a  month  of  six 
weeks'  pay  in  advance. 

2.  The  pay  ranges  from  £12  to  £20  a  month,  and  each 
surgeon  receives  also  rations  and  lorage,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  draw  once  a  month  in  kind  or  money. 

3.  The  field  for  practical  work  is  immense,  and  above 
all,  the  English  surgeon  is  in  sole  and  full  charge  of  his 
regiment,  ambulance,  or  hospital,  etc.,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  hampered  by  the  native  doctors. 

4.  Each  medical  officer  is  provided  with  a  pJiarmicien^ 
and  also  with  a  horse  and  two  or  three  orderlies. 

5.  The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  magnificent  (though 
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very  hot  in  summer,  and  very  cold  in  winter),  and  the 
scenery  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 

5.  The  best  route  is  to  leave  London  any  Thursday 
evening  for  Paris  and  Marseilles,  sailing  from  the  latter 
place  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritime 
Compagnie  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  arriving 
at  Naples  on  Monday,  Athens  on  Wednesday,  and  Con- 
stantinople on  Friday. 

No  one  should  take  out  more  luggage  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  simply  two  suits  of  clothes  (one  thin,  and 
the  other  thick),  as  he  must  wear  Turkish  uniform  when 
out  there,  which  is  purchased  wonderfully  cheaply  in  the 
bazaars  of  Stamboul— drawers,  jerseys,  flannel  shirts, 
paper  collars,  warm  socks,  two  pairs  of  stout  boots,  a 
strong  pint  metal  flask,  a  Whistler's  British  bulldog 
revolver  and  holster,  a  good  strong  knife,  a  Macintosh 
sheet,  a  few  leather  straps,  and  some  soap.  A  large 
bottle  of  chloroform  in  a  wooden  case,  a  set  of  amputating 
instruments,  with  a  good  sound  tourniquet,  and  a  pair  of 
bullet  forceps  and  probe.  Some  good  quinine  is  a  sine 
qua  non,  as  intermittent  fever  is  very  prevalent,  especi- 
ally under  the  mountains  and  near  tl\e  banks  of  the 
Danube,  Moritza,  and  Morava  rivers,  where  miasmata 
abound,  camps  being  pitched  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  hygienic  principles.  Astringents  (especially  opi- 
ates or  pills  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  opium,  or  sulphate 
of  copper  with  opium)  are  invaluable,  as  obstinate  diar- 
^'hea  or  even  disentery  attack  the  stranger  at  first.  He 
fyoed  not  take  out  brandy,  as  Mr.  Nunn,  at  the  English 
^t^o^^^  Constantinople,  keeps  the  best ;  but  a  few  tins  of 
Du  Barry's  Kevalenta  Arabica  and  Liebig's  Extract  of 
M^eat  will  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  should  he  be 
itajkeiii  ill  m  <3amp,  and,  from  personal  experience,  t  don't 
ihinh  ^auxyoa^  should  go  into  the  Turkish  camp  without 
tke^  things  m  the  medical  chest,  as  the  food  up  the  cotm- 
try  is  isiiwply  .e^ex^rable. 

He  nae4  not  ei?:pect  to  make  much  money  in  Turkey ; 
but  if  he  cares  for  journalism,  he  will  find,  as  I  myself 
found  (being  the  spe<eial  correspondent  of  a  leading  Lon 
^4on  newspaper),  that  it  i^  both  pleasant,  instructive,  and 
|lijqrative. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  obtain  a  passport  from 
the  Foreign  OiRce  (price  2«.)  and  to  forward  it  to  the 
Turkish  En[ibassy  to  be  stamped  with  the  Ottoman  visa. 
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Microscopy. 


Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  the  Microscope. 

By  Dr.  E.  Abbee. 

Translated  for  the  Medical  News,  from  the  "Journal  de  Micrographie,"  of  Dr.  J. 
Pelletan,  by  Miss  Marie  Eugenie  Villatte. 

Section  I. — The  Construction  of  the  Microscope  on  theo- 
retical basis. 

I. — Allusions  have  often  been  made  in  our  manuals  of 
microscopy  to  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  its  varied  progress  towards  perfection,  were 
solely  the  work  of  empiric  practice.  Every  once  in  a 
while  this  question  has  arisen  :  Why  the  theory  that  can 
give  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  microscope,  when  constructed^  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  serve  us  as  a  basis  for  its  construction  ?  Why 
can  not  we  construct  this  class  of  optical  instruments  by 
means  of  calculations  founded  on  theoretical  formulas, 
deduced,  as  has  been  successfully  done  since  the  time  of 
Frauenhofer,  for  the  telescope,  and  more  recently  for  the 
optical  department  of  photography  ? 

The  continuance  of  the  empiric  practice  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  very  difficult  technicalities,  often  deemed 
imjpossihilities^  in  arriving  at  the  necessary  precision  in 
the  prescribed  measurements  of  the  different  lenses  that 
constitute  the  object-glass  of  the  raicroscope.  At  first 
this  seems  plausible  enough,  for  the  extremely  small  di- 
mensions of  objects  requiring  an  object  glass  of  great 
power,  can  well  explain  it,  and  cause  the  difficulty  of 
taking  measures  of  the  required  exactness  almost  insur- 
mountable. Nevertheless  this  objection  is  not  applicable ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  considering  the  technical  and  sci- 
entific methods,  well  understood  by  experienced  opticians, 
and  after  making  a  critical  comparison  of  the  difi'erent 
kinds  of  difficulties  which  serve  as  a  conducting  thread  and 
key  in  theoretical  discussions  of  the  conditions  which  in- 
fluence those  proceedings,  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
actually  confirmed  by  its  success,  that  the  lenses  and 
systems  of  lenses  of  which  each  part  has  prescribed  di- 
mensions, can  be  as  well  executed,  and  with  more  ease, 
than  by  any  other  process  employed  to  obtain  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  same  conditions  with  equally  satisfactory  re- 
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suits ;  and,  consequently  it  suffices  that  the  calculation  for 
each  separate  element  ol  optical  effect  be  correct,  to  insure, 
with  a  skillful  execution,  the  true  result  of  a  given  theo- 
retical construction. 

In  the  laboratory  of  C.  Zeiss,  at  Jena,  the  construction 
of  the  object  glasses,  from  those  of  the  lowest  to  those  of 
the  highest  power,  are  regulated  by  exact  calculations 
(based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  material  composing 
each  part)  of  each  curve,  of  the  thickness  of  each  glass, 
and  of  the  degrees  of  each  space,  thus  avoiding  all  guess- 
work and  slips  of  the  thumb.  The  optical  elements  of 
each  piece  of  glass  used  are  previously  calculated  by  trial 
Ijrisms,  and  by  means  of  the  spectroscoi)e,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  all  accidental  variations  of  matter  by  a  corre- 
sponding modification  of  its  construction.  Each  com- 
ponent lens  is  cut  as  exactly  as  possible  with  prescribed 
dimensions,  and  mounted  with  care.  Only  in  object 
glasses  of  great  power  is  there  left  a  variable  element 
(the  distance  between  the  lenses)  so  as  to  be  able  to 
repair  the  small  and  unavoidable  deviations  of  the  most 
careful  manipulation.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  a  theory, 
firmly  established  and  combined  with  rational  technical 
processes,  utilizing  all  the  modes  aff'orded  by  optical 
science,  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  the  empiric 
practice,  even  in  the  construction  of  the  microscope. 

II. — In  the  course  of  study  that  has  led  me  to  these 
conclusions,  it  has  become  evident  to  me  that  the  theory 
of  the  microscope  used,  up  to  the  i)resent  time,  is  defec- 
tive in  several  important  points.  First,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  condition  of  a  perfect  projection  of  the  image, 
and  the  causes  of  its  imperfect  projection,  discordant 
conditions,  have  been  discussed.  This  has  been  proved 
by  facts,  such  as  present  themselves  in  the  microscope. 
The  circumstance  of  the  idea  that  an  angular  aperture, 
which  is  unknown  in  any  other  instrument,  being  called 
in  question  here,  displaces  the  accepted  ideas  on  "  aber- 
ration," even  for  the  examination  of  a  microscope  (donne) 
already  constructed,  to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to 
determine  in  advance  the  eff*ect  of  combinations  not  yet 
executed. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  the  last  experiment, 
we  must  establish  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  action  of 
a  system  of  lenses  constructed  with  a  large  angular  aper- 
ture, on  a  mathemathical  basis  far  larger  and  with  more 
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precise  details  than  has  as  yet  been  done.  In  doing  this 
it  becomes  manifest  that  the  correct  execution  of  a  com^ 
bination  of  lenses  for  the  microscrope,  such  as  would 
prove  satisfactory  for  all  exigencies,  depends  upon  a 
number  of  unexpected  conditions,  each  independent  of 
the  others,  and  whose  particular  estimation  would  be 
impossible  if  one  did  not  introduce  in  the  theory  of  the 
microscope  varied  questions  which  do  not  actually  form  a 
part  of  it. 

A  like  theory,  more  fully  developed  in  the  direction 
indicated,  was  altogether  a  mathematical  work,  contain- 
ing problems,  which  (solved),  would  aid  to  establish 
principles  of  dioptrics.  Experience  was  consulted  in  this 
work  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  exact 
form  from  which  each  separate  source  of  error,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  theory,  could  be  recognized  in  the  micro- 
scope, when  constructed,  and  also  to  estimate  exactly  the 
importance  of  each  in  the  practical  use  of  the  microscope. 
Besides,  a  new  desideratum  was  developed  in  our  theo- 
retical knowledge,  which  could  be  answered  only  by  new 
experiments.  The  nature  of  this  desideratum  is  indicated 
by  the  uncertain  views,  often  contradictory,  which  are 
admitted  on  the  angle  of  aperture,  and  on  what  is  called 
the  "  definitive  power,"  and  the  "  resolvent  power."  To 
destroy  all  uncertainty,  and  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  influence  which  here  comes  to  play,  was  a  condition, 
sine  qua  non,  of  success,  if  one  attempted  to  develope  the 
above  theory,  because  the  effect  which  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  angular  aperture  depends  entirely  on  the 
direction  and  solution  of  the  problem.  Each  portion  of 
the  construction  will  differ  entirely,  according  to  its  cal- 
culation for  an  object  glass  of  40°,  90°  or  150°  of  aperture. 
But  one  was  altogether  in  doubt  of  the  effect  to  be  ex- 
pected, so  long  as  one  could  not  render  an  exact  account 
of  the  real  influence  of  the  two  factors  "  definition  "  and 
"  resolution." 

III. — The  result  of  the  investigations  that  were  inde- 
pendently undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  solving  these 
cpestions  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  an  important 
point  in  the  optical  functions  of  the  microscoj)e  has  been 
neglected  up  to  the  present  time ;  for  in  all  previous  in- 
terpretations and  explanations  it  has  been  accepted  as  an 
evident  proposition  that  the  formation  of  the  image,  in 
each  particular  case,  takes  place  in  the  microscope  ac- 
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cording  to  the  same  dioptrical  laws  of  the  telescope,  or  on 
the  surface  of  reception  in  a  darkened  chamber.  From 
this  it  was  tacitly  deduced  that  each  optical  function  of 
the  microscope  was  determined,  as  in  those  last  instru- 
ments, by  the  relations  of  luminous,  refracted  rays,  which 
could  be  geometrically  traced.  A  rigorous  examination 
of  the  experiments  on  which  is  founded  the  traditional 
distinction  of  the  powers  "  definitive  "  and  ''  reflective  " 
has  shown  that  this  proposition,  although  apparently  con- 
firmed by  facts,  is  inadmissible.  It  is  true,  in  certain 
definite  cases,  susceptible  of  verification ;  but  for  the 
majority  of  cases,  particularly  those  objects  for  which  the 
microscope  is  supposed  to  prove  its  highest  qualities  of 
execution,  it  appears  that  the  production  of  the  micro- 
scopic images  is  intimately  connected  with  a  particular 
optical  phenomenon,  until  now  neglected,  a  phenomenon 
that  has  its  site  in  the  ohject  itself,  depends  on  its  nature, 
although  the  measure  of  its  effect  depends,  also,  in  a 
direct  manner,  on  the  construction  of  the  ohject  glass. 
The  results  derived  from  these  facts  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  most  important  problems  of  microscopy ;  they  show 
the  existence  of  an  entirely  specific  function  of  angular 
aperture,  and  by  connection  produce  clearer  and  truer  ideas 
of  those  two  factors  called  "  definitive  "  and  "resolvent" 
powers,  which  constitute  the  optical  capacity  of  the  mi- 
croscope, and  on  whose  correct  perception  can  be  care 
fully  determined  each  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
perfection  of  the  instrument  depends.  From  this  can 
also  be  derived  practical  rules  for  the  construction  of  the 
microscope  on  rational  principles,  as  well  as  relative  in- 
dications of  eflicacious  methods  to  test  it  when  constructed. 
Again,  these  new  acquisitions  have  led,  by  subsequent 
experiments,  to  deductions  on  the  general  nature  of  micro- 
scopic vision.  It  has  thus  become  possible  to  fix  the  visible 
limit,  beyond  which  nothing  must  be  expected  for  the 
construction  of  the  microscope.  But  furthermore,  to 
bring  to  light  a  fact  of  general  application,  viz.,  that  an 
object,  being  entirely  free  from  errors  in  itself,  and,  in 
consequence,  supposed  to  represent,  in  all  cases,  the  veri- 
table constitution  of  an  object  (a  proposition  on  which  all 
interpretations  of  microscopic  vision  has  been,  till  now, 
based  as  indisputable),  cannot  he  considered  as  such  for  a 
whole  class  of  objects  and  observations. 

The  object  of  this  theoretical  and  experimental  research 
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of  the  principal"  points  of  each  was  above  pointed  out, 
and  is  entirely  practical.  Its  aim  was  mainly  to  discover 
a  true  guide  for  determining  a  formula  relative  to  the 
calculation  of  a  system  of  lenses,  but  it  has  advanced  to  a 
complete  theory  of  the  microscope,  which  treats  of  each 
department  of  microscopic  doctrine,  and  even  adds  to  it 
several  new  ones.  In  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
technical  construction  of  the  microscope  this  theory  has 
rendered  a  two-fold  service.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
rigorous  exigencies  of  the  practical  part  of  the  work  de  • 
manded  such  investigations  as  no  one  would  undertake, 
unless  he  wished  to  write  a  treatise  on  microscopy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  actual  construction  of  the  microscope 
on  principles  deduced  from  the  theory  has  applied  the 
most  sensitive  tests  to  which  like  theoretical  considera- 
tions can  be  submitted. 

The  particulars  of  this  research  were  published  in  full 
in  volume  viii  of  the  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Nat- 
ural Sciences^  at  Jena,  but  the  final  summing  up  is  here 
presented,  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  more  than 
one  microscopic  practice.  Here  the  same  order  and 
methods  of  research  are  followed  as  in  the  more  lengthy 
communication,  particularly  the  first  discussion  of  all 
matters  relating  to  purely  dioptric  conditions,  and  next  in 
the  examination  of  the  new  factors  above  mentioned, 
and  of  the  part  they  take  in  the  total  optical  execution  of 
the  microscope.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  following  explanation  is  not  a  repetition  in  detail  of 
works  published  elsewhere,  and  does  not  at  all  assume  to 
be  a  complete  development  and  foundation  of  facts  to  be 
demonstrated. 

(To  be  continued). 


Microscopical  Work.— We  have  been  accustomed  from 
time  to  time  to  notice  such  microscopic  apparatus  as  our 
attention  has  been  called  to^ — giving  a  brief  description 
of  it,  stating  its  merits,  etc.,  as  it  has  appeared  to  us.  It 
has  occurred  to  us  that  by  so  domg  we  would  be  render- 
ing a  service  to  both  the  makers  of  apparatus  and  the  in- 
dividual who  purchases.  The  former  has  thus  a  ready 
means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  microscopists  the 
quality  of  his  work,  and  any  imx)rovement  he  may  have 
made,  while  the  latter  becomes  acquainted  with  it,  and  is 
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made  to  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
articles  he  has  heard  of,  before  purchasing,  that  he  other- 
wise would  not  have — he  is  relieved  of  uncertainty,  which 
very  often  is  not  i)leasant,  esi>ecially  if  his  means  are 
limited,  and  he  is  not  able  to  assume  any  risks. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  when  we  describe  an 
article  made  by  any  particular  maker,  and  commend  its 
excellence,  we  do  not  propose  to  attach  to  it  pre-eminence 
over  any  similar  product  made  by  some  other  maker. 
AVhile  it  can  be  depended  upon  as  possessing  the  merits 
we  mention,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  others  of  the 
same  kind  do  not  possess  excellent  qualities — it  may  be 
in  some  cases  superior. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  four- 
tenths  objective,  with  two  fronts,  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Wales,  of  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  our  advertising  form.  One  of  the  fronts  is  of 
95°  angle  of  aperture,  and  the  other  is  of  115°.  Our  at- 
tention has  been  given  more  particularly  to  the  lens 
working  with  the  latter  front,  although  we  have  ex- 
amined it  with  the  other  front.  With  the  front  of  115° 
it  resolves  easilj^  p.  angulatum  with  central  light,  shows 
readily  the  lines  upon  grammatophora  subtilissima,  n. 
sigmoida,  p.  fasciola,  etc.  The  g.  subtilissima  on  the 
slide  in  our  possession  are  very  much  more  difficult  as  test 
objects  than  the  frustules  which  are  generally  found  upon 
Moller's  probe  platte.  In  fact,  the  lines  are  quite  as  fine 
as  are  the  longitudinal  lines  of  s.  gemma  on  that  slide, 
and  we  have  heretofore  regarded  the  showing  of  them 
I)lainly  as  good  work  for  a  first  class  sixth.  The  podura 
scale  is  resolved  very  beautifully  with  a  C  eye-piece,  and 
the  drawtube  drawn  out  to  its  full  extent — the  markings 
showing  as  "  exclamation  points,"  as  pictured  in  the  en- 
graving of  them  by  Mr.  Richard  Beck.  The  sharp  defini- 
tion, which  is  preserved  under  the  greatest  degree  of  am- 
plification, demonstrates  very  conclusively  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  objective. 

Such  an  objective  demonstrates  the  value  of  large 
angle  of  aperture,  providing  the  corrections  are  perfect. 
In  this  glass,  with  deep  eye-piecing,  and  the  drawtube  ex- 
tended, we  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  amplification  of  a 
tenth,  with  the  advantage  of  a  focal  length  of  a  low  power. 
The  high  angle  and  superior  corrections  bestow  a  resolv- 
ing power  that  is  not  possessed  by  any  eighth  or  tenth 
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that  is  made   to  work   through   any   thickness   of  glass 
covering. 

Mr.  Zentmayer  has  recently  added  to  his  stands  one 
which  he  terms  the  "  histological  stand."  It  is  made  en- 
tirely of  brass.  The  base  and  uprights  are  one  piece,  of 
great  rigidity,  to  which  the  bell-metal  bar  is  attached  by 
a  joint,  permitting  of  any  angle  of  inclination;  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  positions  are  indicated  by  stops. 
The  coarse  adjustment  is  accomplished  by  a  sliding  tube; 
the  tube  is  5^  inches  long,  capable  of  elongation  to  the 
standard  length.  The  fine  adjustment,  very  delicate,  is 
of  the  same  style  as  the  one  of  the  American  Centennial 
Stand.  The  sub-stage  and  plane  and  concave  mirrors 
swing  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that  instrument,  having 
the  object  at  its  centre,  even  when  swung  over  the  stage, 
for  illuminating  opaque  objects,  thus  making  the  bull's 
eye  condenser  unnecessary.  The  removable  sub-stage 
carries  the  diaphragms,  which  can  be  shifted  up  close  to 
the  object. 

The  instrument  is  provided  with  a  good  eye-piece,  and 
two  excellent  objectives — one  inch  and  a  quarter  inch, 
the  latter  of  75°  angle  of  aperture,  and  resolving  p.  angu- 
latum.  We  described  these  objectives  in  a  previous 
issue.  The  price  is  only  $50 — very  cheap  for  so  excellent 
an  instrument,  quite  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  of  a 
medical  student,  physician,  or  amateur. 

Mr.  Gundlach  makes  an  objective  of  ^ths  in.  focus. 
Although  sounding  oddly,  as  we  have  never  before 
heard  of  a  lens  thus  rated,  we  think  it  will  be  found  a  very 
convenient  glass,  and  in  ordinary  work  would  probably  be 
used  more  than  any  other,  in  consequence  of  its  amplify- 
ing power  being  suitable  for  a  great  deal  of  microscopic 
work.  Its  amplification  is  between  that  of  a  ^^th  and  a 
quarter.  The  angle  of  aperture  is  75°,  resolving  p.  angu- 
iatum  and  tests  of  that  kind  with  ease. 


FiLARiA  Sanguinis  Hominis. — Dr.  T.  Lewis,  in  the  Lan- 
cet^ of  September  29th,  states,  that  for  the  last  five  years 
he  had  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  minutely 
examining  the  tissues  of  persons  who  have  either  died 
or  been  operated  upon,  in  whose  blood  the  embryo  filaria 
sanguinis  hominis  had  been  observed  to  find  the  parent 
worm.     But   all   efi'orts  were  unsuccessful  until  August 
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7th,  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  A  young  Bengalee 
was  operated  upon  for  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
The  fluid  which  escaped,  the  diseased  tissues,  and  some 
varicose  enlargements  around  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
cord,  were  carefully  collected  in  sejDarate  vessels.  The 
blood,  and  the  chyloserous  exudations  from  the  diseased 
parts  contained  numerous  embryo  filariae,  but  none  could 
be  found  in  the  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  straw-colored 
fluid  of  the  hydrocele,  nor  were  there  any  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sac.  This  was  the  fourth  pathological 
specimen  of  this  character  in  which  he  had  searched  for 
the  mother  entozoon,  the  embryoes  being  present  in 
abundance ;  and  it  seemed,  after  spending  several  hours 
in  close  examination,  this  search,  too,  would  prove  nega- 
tive. At  last,  however,  while  teasing  a  blood  clot  under 
a  dissecting  microscope,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  white, 
thread-like  objects,  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  These,  on 
being  transferred  for  examination  under  a  higher  power, 
were  found  to  be  specimens  of  two  mature  filariae.  One  of 
these  contained  ova,  with  embryoes  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  free  embryoes  in  the  blood,  in  the  exuda- 
tion, and  m  the  tissues.  The  other  specimen  was  thinner, 
and  had  been  so  far  injured  by  the  needles  used  in  teas- 
ing the  clot  as  to  have  lost  both  terminal  ends.  What 
remained  was  about  half  an  inch  in  length;  it  was  of 
firmer  consistence,  and  manifested  a  stronger  tendency  to 
maintain  a  coiled  condition.  It  measured  transversely 
ji-g-",  and  the  contained  alimentary  tube  -gj^". 

The  parasite  is  of  a  white  color;  the  cuticle  is  smooth, 
and  devoid  of  transverse  markings,  except  such  as  are 
induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  subjacent  muscular 
walls. 


Molecular  Magnitudes. — In  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
October,  Mr.  L.  R.  Ourtiss  defines  an  "atom"  to  be  an 
indivisible  particle  oi  2i  ^\v[\^\q>  substance,  and  a  ''mole- 
cule "  to  be  an  indivisible  particle  of  a  compound  body, 
or  the  aggregation  of  two  or  more  atoms.  Thus,  a  crystal 
of  common  salt,  he  says,  may  be  pulverized  until  one  of 
its  fragments  is  barely  discernible  to  the  highest  range  of 
microscopic  power,  and  still  this  fragment  will  retain  all 
the  characteristics  of  salt.  This  same  microscopic  portion 
is  susceptible  of  a  further  subdivision  by  solution  in 
water,  when  the  spectroscope  will  detect  its   presence  in 
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the  still  minuter  quantity  of  the  one  hundred  millionth 
part  of  a  grain.  Any  further  subdivision  must  be  by  the 
process  of  abstraction,  until  we  reach  the  mental  concep- 
tion of  a  portion  so  minute  as  to  consist  of  an  atom  of 
sodium  united  by  chemical  affinity  to  an  atom  of  chlorine. 
This  is  now  a  molecule  of  common  salt. 

Mr.  Curtiss  says  that  Sir  William  Thompson  concludes, 
from  the  data  given  by  Clausius,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
gaseous  molecule  is  somewhere  between  the  2"5'oooooqo^^^ 
and  the  -g-QooooooQ^^  ^^  ^^  inch,  and  as  the  density  of 
known  liquids  and  solids  is  from  500  to  16000  times  that 
of  common  air,  he  concludes  that  the  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  contiguous  molecules  in  solids  is  less  than  the 
2-gooooo-p-th,  and  greater  than  the  500000000^^  ^^ ^^  ^^^^^  5 
and  he  illustrates  by  sujDposing  ''  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  molecule  to  be 
amplified  in  the  same  proportion,  these  mollecules  will 
then  be  less  in  size  than  cricket  balls,  but  larger  than 
small  lead  shot." 


Numeration  of  the  White  Blood  Corpuscles  in  Diph- 
theria.— MM.  Bouchut  and  Dubrisay  have  examined  the 
blood  of  twenty-four  children  suffering  from  diphtheria, 
of  whom  eleven  cases  are  classed  as  diphtheritic  pharyn- 
gitis, and  thirteen  as  croup.  Hayem's  numerator  was 
employed,  and  in  all  ninety-three  examinations  were 
made.  These  examinations  demonstrate  the  occurrence 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  white  globules,  and  of  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  red  globules,  in  diphtheria. 
The  average  number  of  white  globules  was  26,660  ;  in 
forty-two  of  the  examinations  the  number  was  greater 
than  this,  and  in  one  it  even  reached  105,000.  The  num- 
of  globules  was  only  eleven  times  within  the  normal 
limits ;  viz.,  5,000  to  10,000.  The  average  number  of  red 
globules  was  4,461,543.  The  augmentation  in  the  num- 
ber of  white  globules  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
severit}^  of  the  diphtheria.  In  one  case,  which  may  be 
considered  as  typical,  the  number  varied  between  28,237 
and  65,887  during  the  course  of  the  disease ;  it  had  re- 
duced to  15,687  on  the  eve  of  the  patient's  discharge,  and 
on  the  next  day  fell  to  4,706. —  Gas.  Med.  de  Paris. 
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[From  Maryland  Medical  Journal.] 

Kadical  Treatment  of  Facial  Neuralgia  by  Aconi- 
TiNE. — {Paris  Medical;  London  Medical  Record).  W. 
Gubler,  the  learned  Professor  of  Therapeutics  of  the  Pari- 
sian University  says :  ^'  I  do  not  know  a  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  pair,  even  a  tic-douloureux,  which  has  resisted  aconi •• 
tine."  He  recommends  the  aconitine  of  Hottab  &  Lie- 
geois  as  excellent,  and  that  of  Dugurmel  as  very  power- 
ful. Granules  and  pilules  are  not  reliable  even  when 
made  from  a  good  article,  for  one  may  be  discouraged  by 
the  nullity  of  their  effect  for  a  certain  time,  and  thus  may 
give  too  large  a  dose  ;  the  nullity  of  efi'ect,  in  fact,  resulting 
from  non-absorption.  He  advises  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  aconitine  to  be  employed,  in  which  half  a  milligramme 
(riii  gr^i^)  ^^  the  nitrate  is  contained  in  a  dose.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  a  miligramme  (^^  grain)  of 
aconitine.  The  dose  may  be  pushed  much  further,  in 
some  very  severe  cases  of  long  standing  it  having  been 
carried  up  to  six  milligrammes  {-^^  grain).  It  offers  no 
danger  if  prudently  managed.  It  should  not  be  employed 
in  person  with  heart  disease. 

Temperature  in  Febrile  Disease. — Dr.  Hans  Wegschei- 
der  (Virchow's  ArcMv.  February,  1877),  writing  on  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  febrile  diseases,  says  : 

1.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  internal 
temperature,  as  measured  in  the  axilla,  with  the  general 
temperature  of  the  surface.  We  saw  the  first  rise,  while 
the  temperature  between  the  toes  fell,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Two  completely  symmetrical  parts  of  the  skin,  as 
between  the  toes,  show  no  proportionate  course  in  their 
temperature  ;  not  only  do  they  differ  by  not  rising  or  fal- 
ling to  the  same  level,  but  one  may  rise  while  the  other 
remains  stationary  or  falls,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  There  is  greater  variation  in  the  temperature-curves 
in  the  same  part  of  the  skin,  in  the  same  person  in 
fever  than  in  health  ;  but  in  fever  there  is  a  striking  fall 
of  temperature,  notably  lower  than  in  the  healthy  state. 
However,  in  those  people  who  suffer  from  cold  feet,  the 
temperature  is  often  as  low,  or  somewhat  lower. 

It  follow^s  from  the  last,  that  there  is  a  gteater  difference 
in  fever  between  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  and  that 
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of  the  periphery  than  any  changes  of  local  temperature 
which  may  occur  in  health. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  he  concludes  that  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  in  fever  are  in  an  abnormally  irritable  con- 
dition. 

He  did  not  find  any  noteworthy  differences  between 
the  temperature  of  the  two  axilla  in  unilateral  affections 
of  the  the  thoracic  organs.  At  any  rate,  in  pleurisy  there 
was  no  constant  relations.  In  one  case,  in  which  both 
pleurae  were  affected,  the  side  with  the  great  effusion  had 
the  lower  temperture.  His  observations  on  pneumonia 
were  too  few  to  give  a  definite  result,  but  the  differences 
he  observed  were  not  so  great  as  Landrieux  has  asserted. 
The  London  Medical  Record. 

A  Daring  Therapeutist. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  Dr.  Waters,  of  Salem, 
stated  that  bicarbonate  of  soda,  such  as  used  for  cooking 
purposes,  or  any  other  alkali  in  neutral  form,  would  afford 
instantaneous  cessation  of  pain  from  the  severest  burns 
or  scalds,  and  would  cure  such  injuries  in  a  few  hours. 
Dipping  a  sponge  into  boiling  water,  the  Doctor  squeezed 
it  over  his  right  wrist,  producing  a  severe  scald  around 
his  arm,  and  some  two  inches  in  width.  Then,  despite  the 
suffering  occasioned,  he  applied  the  scalding  water  to  his 
wrist  for  half  a  minute.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  was  at 
once  dusted  over  the  surface,  a  wet  cloth  applied,  and  the 
pain,  the  experimenter  stated,  was  almost  instantly  dead- 
ened. Although  the  wound  was  of  a  nature  to  be  open 
and  painful  for  a  considerable  time,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  single  application  of  the  soda  the  less  injured 
portion  was  practically  healed,  only  a  slight  discoloration 
of  the  flesh  being  perceptible.  The  severer  wound,  in  a 
few  days,  with  no  other  treatment  than  a  wet  cloth  kept 
over  it,  showed  every  sign  of  rapid  healing. 

The  Importance  of  Cincho-Quinine  as  a  Eemedy. — The 
Supervising  General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  has 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  medical  officers  of  that 
branch  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  calls  their  attention 
to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  market  price  of  sul- 
phate of  quinia,  and  at  the  same  time  alludes  to  the  success 
attending  the  employment  of  the  other  alkaloids  of  the 
bark. 

In  the  year  1866  the  Madras  Government  appointed  a 
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Medical  Commission  to  test  the  respective  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  fevers  of  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine, 
cinchonidine,  and  the  remedial  value  of  these  four  alka- 
loids, as  deduced  from  their  experiments,  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement : 

Quinidine,   ratio  of  failure  per  1000  cases,     6 
Cinchonidine,  "  "  "  "       10 

Quinine,  "  "  "  "  7 

Cinchonine,      "  "  ''  "        23 

Cincho-quinine  contains  all  these  alkaloids,  and  the 
combination  has  proved  more  efficacious  than  any  one 
alone ;  and  the  price  of  this  article  being  less  than  one 
half  the  present  price  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  physi- 
cians of  this  country  are  substituting  it  for  the  sulphate; 
and  the  medical  officers  of  the  Government  service  should 
give  this  subject  due  consideration  in  preparing  their 
requisitions  for  medical  supplies. —  Washington^  D.  (?., 
Daily  Nation^  August  8^  1877. 

Chloral  Hydrate. — In  two  extremely  important  and 
interesting  communications,  says  the  British  Medical 
Journal^  which  Dr.  Oscar  Liebreich,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  published  recently, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of  medical 
men's  ascertaining  that  the  chloral  furnished  to  their 
patients  is  none  other  than  the  pure  crystal.  Dr.  Liebreich 
records  effects  observed  by  him  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere, 
which  indicate  that  cake  chloral  is  apt  to  contain  impuri- 
ties of  the  most  irritating  and  dangerous  character.  Not 
only  do  these  impurities  injure  the  hypnotic  effect  of  chlo- 
ral as  mere  adulterations,  but  they  are  of  an  irritating 
character,  and  lessen  directly  the  desired  effect  of  the 
chloral  in  producing  calmness  and  sleep.  Dr.  Liebreich 
pointed  this  out  when  first  he  discovered  and  investigated 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  chloral  and  introduced  it  into 
medicine.  It  appears,  however,  that  manufacturers, 
pharmaceutists,  and  physicians  have  by  no  means  been 
mindful  of  the  cautions  which  he  then  gave,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  chloral  in  use  is  of  the  dangerous  kind 
indicated  ;  it  is  indeed  asserted  that  of  the  chloral  sold  in 
solution  in  this  country  80  to  90  per  cent,  is  made  with 
other  than  the  purest  materials ;  and  unfortunately  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  no  known  test  by  which  the  purity  of 
the  chloral  when  once  in  solution  can  be  adequately  as- 
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certained.  We  publish  an  interesting  account  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Berlin,  who  visited  the  manufactory  of  the 
great  chemical  makers,  Schering,  in  which  this  subject  is 
not  inopportunely  referred  to ;  and  as  the  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  therapeutic  interest,  we  shall  take  a  fur- 
ther oportunity  of  referring  in  detail  to  the  experience  and 
statements  of  Dr.  Oscar  Liebreich,  of  Berlin,  as  to  the 
subject  of  the  purity  of  this  most  valuable  medicine.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  chloral  hydrate,  we  have  been  endowed 
with  an  agent  of  inestimable  therapeutic  value,  but  it  is 
clearly  one  which  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  not  without  its 
dangers  ;  and  if,  indeed,  it  should  prove,  as  Dr.  Liebreich 
believes,  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  accidents  which 
have  occurred  are  due  to  the  impure  and  most  dangerous 
character  of  the  article  most  rife  in  commerce,  it  becomes 
highly  important  that  measures  be  taken  to  insure  abso- 
lute purity  in  this  most  potent  drug. 

Simple  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  in  Chronic  Dyspep- 
sia.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Biologie,  M. 
Leven  presented  the  stomach  of  a  man,  who  died  while 
under  his  care,  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of  a  cancer 
of  this  organ.  For  a  long  time  he  had  suffered  at  intervals 
from  black  vomit,  had  lost  flesh,  and  shown  all  the  sign 
of  gastric  cancer,  or  certainly  ulcer.  M.  Leven,  having 
recognized  that  he  was  simply  troubled  with  a  chronic 
dyspepsia  of  long  standing,  with  great  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  treated  the  case  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump. 
He  removed  a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid,  and  directly 
afterwards  the  patient,  feeling  his  pains  no  longer,  begged 
for  something  to  eat.  Thus  he  was  able  for  some  time  to 
take  nourishment  without  vomiting.  Unhappily  the  cach- 
ectic state  was  already  so  far  advanced  that  this  treatment, 
while  ameliorating  his  condition,  did  not  restore  him  to 
health.  He  died,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that 
the  stomach  was  free  from  any  trace  of  cancer  or  ulcera- 
tion. On  the  posterior  surface  great  dilatation  of  the 
blood  vessels  was  found,  as  occurs  in  chronic  dyspepsia 
with  simple  dilatation.  M.  Leven  states  that  a  large 
number  of  patients  are  thought  to  have  gastric  carcinoma 
when  it  is  simply  dilatation  in  connection  with  dyspepsia. 
He  has  a  number  of  cases  to  support  this  statement,  and 
he  thinks  the  stomach  pump  may,  by  its  appropriate  use, 
save  life. —  Gaz,  de  Ropitaux^  May  8, 1877. 
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Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with  their  Applica- 
tion TO  the  Training  and  Disciplining  op  the  Mind, 
AND  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  By  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  F. 

G.  S.  12  mo.  pp.  737.  1877 
We  regard  this  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  works  in  the  English  language.  We  re- 
member how  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
student  of  medicine,  we  were  entranced,  almost,  as  it 
were,  by  his  most  interesting  exposition  of  the  nervous 
system  printed  in  his  ''  Human  Physiology,"  but  now 
omitted,  since  with  it  and  the  necessary  account  of  new 
discoveries  in  other  departments  of  physiology,  the  volume 
was  becoming  too  large.  There  was  unfolded  to  us  a  new 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  were  before  entirely 
ignorant.  At  our  literary  alma  mater  we  had  studied  men- 
tal operations  only  from  a  metaphysical  standpoint,  and, 
being  ignorant  of  physioloyy,  knew  not  how  else  to  con- 
sider them.  But  introduced  to  the  studj'-  ol  the  mind  by 
the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  through  Dr.  Carpenter 
— beginning  at  the  lowest  or  first  manifestations  as  per- 
ceived in  those  animals  possessed  of  the  simplest  form  of 
nervous  system,  and  proceeding  upward  to  the  more  and 
more  complex  until  the  highest  is  reached  in  man — our 
whole  system  of  philosophy  of  the  mind  underwent  a 
revolution,  and  we  became  conscious  of  being  in  posses- 
sion of  one  securely  resting  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and 
not  upon  changeable,  uncertain,  metaphysical  reasoning. 
But  in  thus  giving  assent  to  a  materialistic  exposition  of 
mental  phenomena  we  held  on  as  firmly  as  ever  to  those 
simple  theological  dogmas  taught  us  by  our  mother. 
We  never  could  see  why  our  belief  in  them  should  be  in 
the  slightest  weakened.  Their  validity  does  not  depend 
upon  whether  the  mind  is  a  force  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  for  its  existence,  or  a  spiritual  entity 
dwelling  in  each  of  us  and  acting  through  the  brain  or 
body.  Man  can  have  an  immortal  soul  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  There  is  no  revelation  to  the  effect 
that  the  mind,  as  made  up  of  memory,  reasoning  power, 
judgment,  etc.,  is  the  soul,  while  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  these  faculties  are  dependent  upon  organiza- 
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tion,  and  not  only  that  they  are,  but  also  that  the  emo- 
tional functions,  the  feelings,  are  too. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  delight  in  the  study  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  to  trace  in  it  the  source  of  mental  oper- 
ations, will  find  here  a  treasury  of  knowledge.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  general  relations  between  mind  and 
body,  and  is  a  very  interesting  chapter.  We  then  come 
to  the  second  chapter,  in  which  is  described  the  nervous 
system  and  its  functions — apparatus  of  animal  life,  appa- 
ratus of  organic  life,  the  relations  of  the  two.  Then  the 
diiferent  forms  and  modes  of  action  of  nervous  apparatus 
is  taken  up,  and  there  is  described  the  simplest  type  of 
the  nervous  system  as  it  is  found  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life  upward  until  we  come  to  man.  In  other  chap- 
ters there  is  discussed  the  emotions,  the  will,  attention, 
sensation,  perception,  ideo-motor  action,  memory,  etc. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  although  he  finds  in  the  nervous  system 
the  source  of  the  common  operations  of  the  mind,  yet  he 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  distinguished 
biologist,  Huxley,  who  maintains  that  animals  are  auto- 
mata, and  that  man  is  only  a  more  complicated  and 
variously  endowed  automaton.  He  says,  "  I  find  nothing  in 
the  results  of  more  recent  researches  to  shake  the  convic- 
tion at  which  I  arrived  nearly  forty  years  ago,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fundamental  distinction,  not  only  between  the 
rational  actions  of  sentient  beings  guided  by  experience, 
and  the  automatic  movements  of  creatures  whose  whole 
life  is  obviously  but  the  working  of  a  mechanism, — but 
also  between  those  actions  (common  to  man  and  intelli- 
gent brutes)  which  are  determined  by  a  preponderating 
attraction  towards  an  object  present  to  the  consciousness, 
and  those  (peculiar,  as  I  believe,  to  man)  in  which  there 
is,  at  one  stage  or  another,  that  distinct  purposive  inter- 
vention of  the  self-conscious  ego  which  we  designate 
will,  whereby  the  direction  of  the  activity  is  modified." 


Practical  Hints  on  the  Selection  and  Use  of  the  Micro- 
scope. Intended  for  beginners.  By  John  Phin,  Ed. 
of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Microscopy."  Second 
edition;  fully  illustrated  and  greatly  enlarged.  12 
mo.  pp.  181. 

The   success   with  which  this  little  work  has   met  is 
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evidenced  in  the  fact  of  a  second  edition  being  called  for 
in  only  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first. 
Before  the  issuing  of  this  one  there  were  many  excellent 
works  upon  microscopy,  as  those  of  Carpenter,  Beale, 
Hogg,  etc.,  but  none  fulfilling  entirely  the  wants  of  a  be- 
ginner— concise,  elementary  in  its  character,  and  of  small 
cost.  Hence  the  directions  that  are  given  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  all  theoretical  explanations  have  been 
avoided. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  author,  thousands  of  micro- 
scopes throughout  the  country  are  at  the  present  day 
lying  idle,  simply  because  their  owners  do  not  know  how 
to  use  them.  If  properly  employed  they  might  be  made 
to  afford  an  incalculable  amount  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment; but,  as  it  is,  they  are  a  drag  upon  the  populariza- 
tion of  science,  because  the}^  convey  the  idea  that  the 
microscope  is  a  difficult  instrument  to  use.  The  careful 
study  of  this  little  work,  however,  will  dispel  any  erroneous 
notions  of  the  kind,  and  will  tend  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  this  most  delightful  of  instruments. 


An  Index  of  Diseases,  and  their  Treatment.  By  Thomas 
Hawkes  Tanner,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  Second  edition.  Re- 
vised by  W.  H.  Broadbent,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P.,  etc. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Cincinnati :  P. 
Clarke  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  432.     18T7. 

As  the  author  states,  the  object  of  this  work  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  daily  work  of  the  busy  practitioner;  and 
especially  to  help  him  in  successfully  managing  such  cases 
of  diseases  as  do  not  yield  to  treatment  so  readily  as  might 
be  desired.  While  not  designed  as  a  "  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine," or  intended  to  take  the  place  of  any  such  work, 
yet  it  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  prominent  signs  of 
the  various  diseases  by  which  they  may  be  recognized, 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  treatment.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
work  that  would  probably  render  as  much  assistance  as  it 
in  making  a  diagnosis  in  any  case  a  physician  might  be 
called  to,  bringing  out,  as  it  does,  so  prominently  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  each  disease. 

An  "  Appendix  of  Formulae,"  of  150  pages  or  more,  is 
added,  in  which  the  practitioner  will  find  many  most 
useful  formulae  for  prescribing.  Here,  too,  is  described 
the  various  health  resorts,  the  kind  of  climate  peculiar  to 
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each,  springs  of  mineral  waters  and  analysis  of  the  waters, 
what  diseases  are  benefited  by  them,  and  much  other 
most  valuable  information. 

This  work  will  be  found  a  most  pre-eminently  useful 
one,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  much  practical  information. 
The  busy  practitioner  possessing  it  would  daily  have  oc- 
casion to  consult  it. 


Hospitals:  Their  History,  Organization  and  Construc- 
tion. Boylston  Prize  Essay  of  Harvard  University 
for  1876.  By  W.  Gill  Wylie,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  240. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke 
&Co. 

Hospitals  are  known  to  have  existed  226  years  B.  C. 
How  much  longer  we  do  not  know — probably  much  longer. 
An  edict  of  Buddhists,  enacted  at  the  time  mentioned, 
and  which  is  still  extant,  directs  that  hospitals  shall  be 
erected  "  well  provided  with  instruments  and  medicines, 
consisting  of  mineral  and  vegetable  drugs,  with  roots  and 
fruits." 

Notwithstanding  the  very  long  time  those  institutions 
have  been  in  existence,  perfection  in  their  construction  is 
very  far  from  having  been  reached.  Very  many  of  those 
of  the  present  day  are  much  better  adapted  to  insure  a 
fatal  termination  of  a  disease  than  affording  means  for  its 
relief.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  have  brought  about 
the  conditions  to  establish  an  epidemic.  The  author,  in 
describing  Bellevue  Hospital  five  years  ago,  states  that  he 
has  seen  patients  die  from  septic  diseases  contracted  in 
the  wards  after  the  slightest  surgical  operations  or  injuries. 
From  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  all  amputations  of  limbs  proved 
fatal ;  and  he  saAv  a  strong,  healthy  man  die  from  pyaemia 
following  an  amputation  of  a  great-toe.  In  this  building 
the  wards  were  only  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
intervening  partitions  inclosing  the  water-closets  and  bath 
rooms,  which  were  without  ventilation,  except  as  they 
opened  into  the  wards.  In  some  instances  there  were 
only  six  windows  to  wards  of  20  beds. 

There  is  scarcely  any  matter  in  this  work  that  is  not  of 
interest  to  the  general  practitioner  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals. In  writing  it,  pretty  much  all  the  principles  that 
govern  in  hygiene  had  necessarily  to  be  elucidated,  and 
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we  have  here  consequently  an  epitome  of  such  that  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  If  physicians  would  study  well  such  a 
work  as  this,  there  would  not  be  so  many  badly  con- 
structed dwellings  in  which  the  health  of  the  occupants 
are  so  exposed  to  morbid  influences,  but  more  attention 
would  be  given  to  heat,  light,  ventilation,  water  supply, 
cultivation  of  grounds,  sewerage,  out  buildings,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  of  the  highest  importance,  but  to 
which,  in  very  many  instances,  not  the  slightest  attention 
seems  to  be  given.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to 
all. 


The  Religious  Feeling,  a  Study  for  Faith.  By  New- 
man Smyth.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
Cincinnati :    Eobert  Clarke  &  Co.     12  mo. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  man's  spiritual  nature, 
as  evidenced  by  his  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  sense  of  moral  dependence  on  God,  has  just  as  true 
an  existence  as  his  intellectual  or  physical  nature.  It 
is  not,  as  prominent  physicists  would  assure  us,  a  growth 
in  itself,  however  much  its  forms  and  manifestations  may 
vary  by  culture  or  change  of  environment.  Man  neither 
created  his  religious  feeling  out  of  nothing  in  his  own 
soul,  nor  reached  it  first  by  reflection.  He  has  always 
been  possessed  by  it  since  he  came  to  himself  in  self-con- 
scious life.  His  best  thoughts  came  as  surprises  of  light, 
not  as  his  own  creations,  but  visions  and  revelation  of  the 
truth,  which  no  man  calls  his  own,  for  it  is  before  all  men. 
The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  the  earliest,  most 
general  form  of  the  religious  feeling.  Always  around 
the  soul's  horizon  line  is  God.  The  mistake  made  by 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  others  of  their  school,  whom  Mr. 
Smyth  reviews  at  length,  is  over-looking  the  fact  that  to 
trace  the  natural  history  of  religious  ideas  and  their  pro- 
gress is  not  in  itself  an  account  of  the  impulse  from  which 
the  whole  movement  of  ideas  was  first  originated  and  is 
carried  forward.  The  feeling  is  found  before  it  is  incor- 
porated in  ideas. 

"  The  civilized  traveler  may  bring  to  some  tribes  for 
the  first  time  the  language  of  worship,  but  the  religious 
feeling  is  in  them  before  the  coming  of  the  missionary, 
and,  as  he  teaches,  it  begins  to  fill  out  those  words  with 
Could  religion   ever  be  taught  to  beings  ab- 
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solutely  destitute  of  the  feeling  for  it,  any  more  than  a 
dog  can  be  taught  to  worshij),  or  a  monkey  to  pray?  The 
fact  that  among  all  men  the  ideas  of  religion  are  commu- 
nicable thoughts  would  indicate  the  existence,  alike  in 
the  civilized  and  the  barbarian,  in  the  missionary  and  in 
the  savage,  of  that  common  human  feeling  of  dependence 
which  is  the  source  of  all  religions.  *  *  *  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  Sociology,  has  not  accounted  therefor — for 
the  feeling  which  lead  men  to  worship — by  his  induction 
of  facts  to  prove  that  ancestor  worship  is  the  earliest 
form  of  religion.  The  feeling  and  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumes ;  the  impulse  of  the  soul,  and  the  successive  con- 
ceptions thrown  out  by  it,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 
The  one  is  no  more  to  be  taken  for  the  other  than  the 
heat  of  a  fire  is  to  be  confounded  with  the  rings  of  smoke 
it  may  send  forth.  Mr.  Spencer's  method  is  mainly  one 
of  quantitative  analysis,  where  differences  in  quality  are 
the  very  points  to  be  determined." 

We  can  not  follow  the  author  through  his  entire  argu- 
Inent,  but  can  cordially  recommend  the  reader  to  do  so, 
for  it  is  both  brief  and  clear.  It  neither  maintains  nor 
controverts  the  evolutionary  theory  of  physical  existence, 
but  shows  that  whatever  a  man  may  think  of  the  laws  of 
physical  creation,  he  must  still  bow  in  reverence  before 
God  and  His  commands  as  spoken  to  the  soul,  unless  he 
is  willfully  deaf  and  blind.  The  book  will  torm  a  help  to 
many  perplexed  minds,  as  it  epitomizes  very  satisfactorily 
some  of  the  best  results  of  conservative  German  thought. 


Editorial. 


Faith  in  Spiritual  and  Divine  Realities.  —  In  our 
"  Book  Notices "  we  notice  a  little  book  just  pi^blished 
on  the  ''  Religious  Feeling."  If  our  printer  was  not  in 
such  a  great  hurry  for  copy,  while  we  have  the  work  in 
hand,  we  would  like  to  have  something  to  say  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  it ;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  must  defer  it  to  another  time,  if  that 
ever  comes,  contenting  ourselves  for  the  present  to 
merely  drawing  attention  to  a  remark  of  the  author  in  the 
preface ;  viz.,  "  Faith  in  spiritual  and  divine  realities  may, 
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in  some  of  its  older  forms,  be  passing  into  Herbert 
Spencer's  favorite  family  of  extinct  beliefs,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  had  a  marvellously  persistent  life  in  human 
history,  and  in  new  forms  may  prove  itself  able  to  sur- 
vive vigorously  even  in  the  midst  of  those  theories  of 
evolution  which  constitute,  undoubtedly,  the  general 
environment  of  thought  in  our  generation."  Although 
he  does  not  consider  that  what  he  has  written  is  able  to 
bring  about  a  complete  adjustment  of  faith  to  its  new 
surroundings,  yet  he  cherishes  the  belief  that  they  do  con- 
tain a  restatement  of  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen 
somewhat  more  in  harmony  with  the  present  condition  of 
our  knowledge. 

As  knowledge  has  increased,  dogmas  of  the  past  have 
had  "  to  go  under ; "  as  it  continues  to  increase  still  more 
of  them  will  meet  the  same  fate ;  and  so,  continually, 
will  there  have  to  be  going  on  a  readjustment  of  our 
beliefs  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  discoveries  of 
science.  But  while  this  is  so,  faith  in  spiritual  and  divine 
realities  will  never  pass  into  the  extinct  beliefs.  It  may 
become  modified  in  form  and  stripped  of  superstitions, 
but  its  essence  will  always  continue.  As  we  stated  in  an 
address  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Medical 
NE\ts :  •'  Men  are  apt  to  believe  that  their  interpretations 
ot  the  divine  will  are  correct,  and  if,  therefore,  these  be 
assailed,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  divine  will  is 
assailed.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  if  a  posi- 
tive law  of  Nature  is  discovered  which  appears  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  statements  of  revelation,  the  law  must 
stand,  and  we  must  seek  a  better  understanding  of  revela- 
tion." In  other  words,  our  faith — our  dogma — must  be 
revised,  readjusted,  to  harmonize  with  the  new  condition 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  during  the  igno- 
rance of  the  past  men  woulcl  form  very  high  and  enlight- 
ened views  in  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  but  that  their 
notions  would  be  on  a  par  with  their  ignorance,  to  be 
corrected  as  their  knowledge  increased.  Revelation  has 
never  professed  to  let  them  see  into  the  next  world  ex- 
cept as  through  a  glass  darkly,  leaving  them  to  form  more 
and  more  exalted  conceptions  as  their  enlightment  ad- 
vanced. But  the  enemies  of  religion,  as  well  as  its  igno- 
rant votaries,  are  apt  to  think  that  when  some  theological 
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dogma  has  been  overthrown  by  some  discovery  in  science 
that  religion  itself  is  overthrown. 

As  regards  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  as  we  stated  on 
another  accasion,  we  cannot  see  how  that,  even  if  they 
turn  out  to  be  true,  it  will  militate  against  the  belief  that 
man  has  a  soul,  an  immortal  principle,  that  will  live 
forever.  While  they  are  at  variance  with  the  preconceived 
notions  of  men,  formed  when  their  mental  view  was  very 
limited,  yet  when  properly  considered  they  undermine  no 
religious  notion.  They  only  humiliate  us  in  the  way  of 
causing  us  to  change  our  belief,  to  which  we  have  con- 
ceitedly attached  a  soundness.  But  those  who,  like  Her  • 
bert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others,  suppose  that 
faith  in  spiritual  things  is  destroyed  by  the  discoveries  of 
natural  science,  display  as  much  ignorance  as  do  the  su- 
perstitious religionists  who  reject  the  truths  of  science  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  seems  to  be  antagonistic  to 
their  views  of  what  revelation  teaches. 

Very  recently  a  clergyman  has  written  a  work  showing 
that  evolution  is  not  destructive  of  the  religious  sentiment; 
that  it  favors  the  most  exalted  conception  of  God ;  that  it 
brings  Nature  into  harmony  with  elevated  religious  feel- 
ing, and  must  be  of  great  service  to  humanity  in  sweep- 
ing away  many  superstitions  that  have  grown  up  in  times 
of  ignorance,  and  become  associated  and  deeply  involved 
with  religious  emotions. 


Journal  de  Micrographie. — This  is  the  title  of  a  micro- 
scopical journal,  commenced  in  June,  in  Paris.  It  is 
edited  by  the  eminent  French  microscopist.  Dr.  J.  Pelle- 
tan,  author  of  "  Le  Microscope,"  and  of  "  Manual  d'Histol- 
ogie,"  recently  published.  It  seems  strange,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  notwithstanding  microscopy  in 
France  is  cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  is  in  every 
department  of  science,  especially  in  medicine,  great  at- 
tention being  paid  to  histology  and  pathology,  yet  this  is 
the  first  and  only  microscopical  journal  ever  published 
there.  As  it  'has  the  field  all  to  itself  its  circulation  is 
very  large. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Pelletan  for  imparting  to  us 
in  some  letters  addressed  to  us  by  him,  some  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  microscopical  subjects  in  France. 
We  were  much  astonished  to  learn,  by  the  same  means. 
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how  familiar  he  is  with  all  that  pertains  to  microscopy  in 
this  country. 

In  the  last  number  received  (September)  of  the  Journal 
we  find  translated  into  French,  and  printed  in  full,  the 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  two  different  numbers  of 
the  Medical  News,  of  Mr.  Feet,  of  Baltimore  ;  also  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Gundlach's  article,  published  in  the  News 
during  the  summer,  on  the  communication  of  Dr.  Hunt  in 
regard  to  Zentmayer's  microscope. 


'  Lindsay  &  Blakiston's  Publications. — These  well  known 
Philadelphia  publishers  of  medical  works  have  issued 
their  Visiting  List  for  1878.  This  convenient  journal  for 
the  pocket,  in  which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  keep  an 
account  of  his  visits  to  his  patients,  and  preserve  memo- 
randa of  all  kinds,  has  been  before  the  profession  for  20 
years,  and  continues  to  be  regarded  the  best  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  so  near  perfection  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  can  be  improved  upon. 

This  house  have  carefully  revised  their  catalogue,  re- 
ducing the  price  of  many  of  their  publications,  so  as  to 
meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demand  for  books  at  lower 
prices.  They  are  issuing  a  new  series  of  medical  text- 
books, or  hand-books,  for  practitioners,  moderate  in  size 
and  price,  and  comprising  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  practical  branches  of  medicine.  Each  one 
complete  in  itself,  prepared  by  men  of  established  repu- 
tation. 

Their  catalogues  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  them 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. — We  have 
received  the  October  number  of  this  well-known  and  ex- 
cellent Quarterly,  published  by  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  edited  by  Drs.  Isaac  Hays  and  I.  Minis 
Hays. 

With  this  number  it  completes  the  first  half  century  of 
its  existence.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  its  senior  editor,  was  its 
sole  editor  until  1869,  when  his  son.  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays, 
became  associated  with  him. 

It  has  a  standing  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  medical 
journal  published  in  the  world.  We  wish  it  success  in 
passing  into  the  second  half  century  of  its  existence. 


THE 
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Brief  Rejoinder  to  some  Recent  Articles  by  Dr.  Roberts 
Bartholow. 

By  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  September,  1876,  I  delivered  an  address  in  Phila- 
delphia, before  the  section  of  Medicine,  International 
Medical  Congress,  on  the  subject,  "  Typho-malarial  Fever: 
Is  it  a  Special  Type  of  Fever  ?"  This  address  was  prepared 
in  response  to  a  special  invitation  from  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and,  as  my  views  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion had  been  misunderstood  in  certain  quarters,  in  others 
intentionally  misrepresented,  I  took  the  precaution  to 
print  it  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  copies  to  the 
members  present  immediately  after  its  delivery,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  honest  mistake  about  what  I  really 
said  and  meant. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  I  thought  proper  to  re- 
spond, in  a  temperate  and  courteous  manner,  to  the  only 
I)ublished  criticisms  of  my  opinions  with  regard  to  typho- 
malarial  fever  that  had  been  brought  to  my  notice. 
Notwithstanding  some  slanderous  insinuations  to  the 
contrary,  I  had  never  claimed  any  exemption  from  criti- 
cism, and  certainly  had  shown  no  particular  sensitiveness 
on  the  subject  of  the  two  criticisms  to  which  I  replied,  for 
one  of  them  had  been  made  ten  years,  the  other  two 
years,  before,  and  I  had  never  previously  opened  my 
mouth  with  regard  to  either.  I  have  always  recognized 
the  undoubted  right  of  others  to  object  to  my  views,  to 
criticise  or  controvert  them,  if  they  appeared  inaccurate 
or  erroneous ;  but  I  also  claim  to  excercise  the  equallv 
YI.— 52 
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undoubted  right  to  reply,  when  and  where  I  please,  to 
criticisms  that  appear  to  me  unjust,  self-contradicting,  or 
untruej  and  I  hold  that  critic  up  to  public  scorn  who, 
having  first  struck  a  blow  in  fancied  security,  pleads  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  a  return.  Nor  did  my 
reply  to  my  critics  constitute  any  considerable  portion  of 
my  ''  Address,"  which  was  devoted  to  much  weightier 
matters  ;  it  occupied  less  than  four  pages  out  of  more  than 
forty,  for  each  of  the  two  critics  named  was  a  witness 
against  the  other,  and  one  of  them  contradicted  himself, 
so  that  a  long  reply  seemed  quite  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  critics  thus  answered  was  Dr.  Roberts 
Bartholow,  whose  objections  seemed  important  to  me 
only  because  of  the  prominence  given  to  them  by  their 
publication  in  the  very  excellent  medical  volume  of  the 
''  Memoirs  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,"  New 
York,  1867.  That  I  had  not  noticed  this  criticism  before 
was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  I  had  published  nothing 
on  the  subject  since  it  appeared,  and  did  not  consider  it 
sufficiently  important  to  call  for  a  separate  publication. 
In  my  reply  I  showed  that  my  critic  supported  his  attack 
by  advancing  view^s  which  were  contradicted  by  the 
statements  he  himself  had  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  volume.  1  complained  that  in  an  important  par- 
ticular he  had  gone  "  to  the  extent  of  misrepresenting  my 
views,"  and  I  actually  spoke  of  his  attack  as  having  been 
made  with  "  a  good  deal  of  acrimony." 

This  temperate  reply  appears  to  have  set  my  critic  be- 
side himself  with  rage.  An  annonymous  letter  published 
in  his  journal.  The  Clinic,  a  week  or  two  after,  (Septem- 
ber 23,  1876,  p.  110,)  devoted  to  me  a  paragraph  in 
which  coarse  attempts  at  ridicule  were  enlivened  by 
falsely  representing  me  as  making  sundry  absurd  claims 
which  I  never  made.  Very  shame  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented the  writer  from  appending  his  name  to  this  article. 
The  same  journal,  March  17,  1877,  contained  a  brief 
article  headed  ''  Personal,"  this  time  signed  by  Dr.  Bartho- 
low, who  complains  of  the  reply  in  my  address,  and  says  : 
"  I  propose  to  pay  my  respects  to  this  aggressive  individ- 
ual, who  fights  from  behind  the  Surgeon  General's  bureau, 
but  who  very  humanely  informs  those  who  differ  from 
him,  that  he  is  a  '  terrible  fellow  in  a  controversy.'  "  I 
never  knew  before  that  it  was  aggressive  to  reply  to  an 
aggressor,  and  do  not  understand  what  is  intended  by  the 
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words  ''fights  behind  the  Surgeon  General's  bureau," 
which  I  suppose  to  be  simi)ly  a  puerile  attempt  to  excite 
prejudice ;  but  the  statement  with  which  the  quotation 
conclude's,  I  pronounce  a  wanton  invention,  wdiich  has  no 
shadow  of  support  in  any  written  or  spoken  word  of  mine. 
Finally,  Dr.  Bartholow  has  published  a  series  of  articles, 
entitled  "  Typho-m atari al  Fever  and  the  Opinions  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1863  and  1877,"— TAe  Clinic, 
Sept  8,  15  and  22,  1877, — in  which  he  attempts  a  formal 
reply  to  the  part  of  my  Address  that  refers  to  him  ; 
but  apparently,  feeling  the  weakness  of  his  case,  spices 
his  disjointed  arguments  with  many  offensive  and  unjust 
personalities,  which  I  will  leave,  without  further  notice, 
to  the  censufe  of  those  who  may  chance  to  read  them. 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  in  these  articles  has 
thought  proper  to  reiterate  the  misrepresentations  of  my 
opinions,  of  which  I  complained  in  my  Adress,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  following  rejoinder  to  what, 
out  of  courtesy,  I  will  call  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
articles. 

These  articles  maintain  four  propositions  :  First,  that 
the  original  attack  by  Dr.  Bartholow  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  was  not  acrimonious  ;  Second, 
that  the  several  essays  do  not  contradict  each  other  as  I 
said  they  did;  Third,  that  the  one  complained  of  did 
not  misrepresent  my  views  ;  and,  Fourth,  that  I  now  hold 
very  different  views  from  what  I  held  in  1863,  and,  there- 
fore, that  his  criticisms  of  my  original  views  were  just. 
I  propose  to  show  that  no  one  of  these  propositions  is  sus- 
tained by  the  record. 

1.  Dr.  Bartholow  denies  that  his  original  attack  was 
''  acrimonious" — The  Glinic,  Sept.  8,  p.  110.  It  certainly 
seemed  so  to  me,  and  I  ask  the  reader  to  examine  especi- 
ally Chapter  2,  p.  192-207  of  the  Memoirs  cited,  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  expression, ''  a  good  deal  of 
acrimony,"  w^as  not  well  applied.  Dr.  Bartholow  him- 
self inadvertently  acknowdeclges,  with  regard  to  it,  a 
little  further  on,— The  Clinic,  Sept.  22,  p.  133— ''  The 
especial  purpose  of  my  note  on  Camp  Fevers  was  to  em- 
phasize the  fact,  that  Dr.  Woodward's  teachings  exerted 
a  mischevious  influence."  But  he  affects  to  think  that  he 
carried  out  this  benevolent  purpose  in  a  most  compli- 
mentary manner,  and,  to  give  force  to  his  statement,  does 
not  hesitate  to  disclose  that  his  criticisms,  of  which  lie 
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gives  a  few  examples,  "  are  not  equal  in  number  and 
warmth  to  the  complimentary  terms  in  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  sense],of  Dr.  Woodward's  great  merits,"  etc., — 
The  Clinic^  Sept,  8,  p.  110 — a  statement  which  would  be 
very  civil  if  it  were  true ;  but  I  challenge  Dr.  Bartholow 
to  point  out  any  such  "  complimentary  terms  "  in  the 
papers  complained  of. 

2.  Whether  Dr.  Bartholow  contradicted  himself  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  fact.  In  my  Address  I  not  only  pointed  out  some 
of  the  contradictions,  but  gave  the  page  on  which  each  of 
the  sentences  1  quoted  can  be  found.  Dr.  Bartholow  does 
not  even  pretend  that  I  have  misquoted  him,  but  asserts 
that  I  only  "  take  a  sentence  here  and  there,"  and  so  do 
him  injustice.  He  adds  :  ''  This  is  an  old  trick  of  controver- 
sialists, which  Dr.  Woodward  will  learn  is  not  successful, 
because  I  will  lay  before  my  readers  all  that  I  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  in  question."  But  this  he  takes  very 
good  care  not  to  do.  I  need  waste  no  words  to  sustain  the 
criticism  I  made  in  Philadelphia ;  I  simply  ask  those  who 
care  to  know  the  facts,  to  examine  pp.  40  and  41  of  my 
Address,  and  compare  the  several  articles  by  Dr.  Barth- 
olow in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  with 
each  other.  With  regard  to  these  articles  Dr.  Bartholow 
api^ears  to  be  quite  sensitive,  at  which  I  do  not  wonder. 
He  seems  to  wish  them  to  be  forgotten,  and  cries : 
u  Why  exhume  the  opinions  of  ten  years  ago  and  give 
them  life  by  airing  them?  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Dr.  Woodward  not  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  a  dead  past,"  etc. 
etc. — The  Clinic^  Sept  15,  p.  121.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Dr.  Bartholow  should  wish  these  articles  to  be  forgotten, 
and  I  suppose  that  fortune  will  grant  his  wishes  in  due 
time.  But  since  he  employed  the  publicity  which  the 
publication  of  the  Memoirs  afforded  him,  to  make  an  elab- 
orate attack  upon  views  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  he  has 
no  right  to  complain  that  J  reply  when  and  where  it  is 
most  convenient  to  me. 

3.  Dr.  Bartholow  not  only  declares  that  he  did  not 
misrepresent  my  views,  but  he  reaffirms  his  misrepresent- 
ation :  "  I  now  reaffirm  that  his  published  opinions  indi- 
cate the  conviction  which  he  entertained,  that  there  were 
really  no  cases  wholly  typhoid,  or  wholly  remittent  in  the 
army." — The  Clinic^  Sept.  22,  p.  133.  This  was  the  very 
misrepresentation  of  which  I  complained  in  my  Address. 
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In  reply,  I  stated  that  "  I  had  distinctly  affirmed  the 
occurrence  of  such  cases  in  all  my  publications  on  the 
subject."  Dr.  Bartholow  now.  flatly  contradicts  me, 
and  "  reaffirms  "  his  misrepresentation.  Is  his  affirmation 
in  a  accordance  with  the  facts,  or  is  mine  ?  Now,  previ- 
ously to  the  Address,  I  had  made  but  three  publications 
on  this  subject.  In  the  first,  in  Circular  No.  15,  Surgeon 
General's  Office,  September  8,  1863,  I  said,  page  4,  that 
although  in  my  opinion  the  majority  of  the  camp  fevers^ 
of  the  army  where  of  a  mixed  character,  ''  a  certain 
amount  of  uncomplicated  enteric  and  remittent  fever 
certainly  did  occur."  In  my  second  publication,  "Out- 
lines of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases,"  etc.,  Philadelphia, 
1863 — which  Dr.  Bartholow  must  have  had  before  him 
when  he  wrote,  for  he  quotes  it — I  commenced  the 
chapter  on  Camp  Fevers,  Chap,  3,  p.  74-5,  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"  Under  the  designation  of  camp  fevers  may  be  in- 
included  all  the  continued  fevers  occurring  in  the  army. 
Passing  by  typhics  fever^  which  has  been  the  scourge  of 
European  armies,  and  yellow  fever ^  which  is  the  peculiar 
epidemic  of  the  Gulf  coast,  neither  of  which  has,  however, 
prevailed  to  any  extent  during  the  present  war,  these 
fevers  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups:  ty- 
phoid fever  ^  with  or  without  scorbutic  complications;  ma- 
larial remittent  feve}\  with  or  without  scorbutic  compli- 
cations ;  and  a  vast  group  of  mixed  cases,  in  which  the 
malarial  and  typhoid  elements  are  variously  combined 
with  each  other  and  with  the  scorbutic  taint,  and  for 
which  the  author  proposed  the  name  of  typho-malarial 
fever ^  which  was  adopted  by  the  Army  Board  before  al- 
luded to  as  having  prepared  the  statistical  form  of  Sick 
Report  at  present  in  use  in  the  army. 

''  Typho-malarial  fever  is  the  characteristic  camp  fever 
of  the  army  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  so  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  Cases  of  ordinary  typhoid 
fever,  unattended  with  malarial  phenomena,  do,  un- 
doubtedly, occur.  Much  more  frequent  are  malarial 
fevers,  which  in  their  course  assume  a  continued  form, 
without  presenting  the  abdominal  symptoms  of  true  ty- 
phoid disease,  and  without  exhibiting,  in  fatal  cases,  the 
characteristic  intestinal  lesion;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  well-marked  enteric  symptoms  are  compli- 
cated by  malarial  and  scorbutic  phenomena,  which  pro- 
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cluce  decided  modifications  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  in  the  mode  of  convalescence  which  follows  it,  and 
which  requires  a  treatment  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  individual  conditions  of  each  case." 

In  the  third  publication,  in  Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon- 
General's  Office,  1865,  I  was  equally  explicit.  I  declared: 
''  Undoubtedly,  cases  of  simple  enteric  and  simple  remit- 
tent fevers  did  occur  "—p.  109.  These  extracts  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  careful  I  have  been  to  guard  my 
readers  against  supposing  that  I  believed  none  other  than 
mixed  (typho-malarial)  fever  cases  to  have  existed  during 
the  war.  I  said,  also,  and  I  still  maintain  the  opinion, 
that  I  believe  the  typho-malarial  cases  to  have  been  more 
frequent  in  our  camps  than  the  uncomplicated  forms ; 
I  said,  and  I  still  maintain  the  opinion,  that  I  believed 
them  to  have  constituted  the  majority  of  our  camp  fevers. 
It  would  have  been  legitimate  for  Dr.  Bartholow  to  have 
controverted  this  view,  and  to  have  tried  to  show,  either 
that  I  exaggerated  the  frequency  of  these  mixed  cases, 
or  even  that  there  were  none  such.  But  this  honest 
course  did  not  suit  his  peculiar  rhetoric.  He  has  preferred 
to  misrepresent  my  views,  and,  having  had  the  injustice 
pointed  out  to  him,  to  "  reaffirm  "  the  misrepresentation. 
Just  what  his  affirmations  are  worth  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge,  ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

4.  Dr.  Bartholow  endeavors  to  show  that  I  now  hold 
very  different  views  from  those  I  maintained  in  1863. 
Now,  it  is  true,  that  in  my  Philadelphia  address  I  indi- 
cated certain  errors  into  which  I  had  fallen  in  interpreting 
my  early  observations  with  regard  to  the  intestinal  lesions 
in  typho-malarial  cases.  I  pointed  out  these  errors  with 
a  completeness  and  frankness  which  appears  astonishing 
to  my  antagonist,  to  whose  nature  scientific  honesty  is 
so  entirely  foreign,  that  he  offensively  declares  that  "  the 
experienced  observer  will  see  in  this  effusively  frank  re- 
cantation only  the  perfection  of  art." — The  Clinic^  Sept. 
15,  page  123.  But  the  ''  experienced  observer  '■  who  reads 
my  Address  will,  I  think,  also  see  that  while  I  willingly 
"  recanted "  certain  errors  of  detail,  because  I  believed 
them  to  be  incorrect,  I  held  fast  to  the  general  doctrine,  as  I 
originally  advanced  it,  because  I  still  believe  it  to  be  true. 
In  my  book  on  "  Camp  Diseases,"  I  declared  that  typho- 
malarial  fever  is  "not  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  disease," 
but  rather  as  a  "  hybrid  of  old  and  well-known  pathological 
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conditions,"  pp.  110  and  111.  In  my  Address  I  advocated 
the  very  same  opinion,  and,  after  it  was  concluded,  olFered 
for  discussion  the  following  proposition,  which  embraces, 
in  a  few  words,  the  views  I  have  always  held: 

"  Typho-malarial  fever  is  not  a  special  or  distinctive 
type  of  disease,  but  the  term  may  be  conveniently  applied 
to  all  the  compound  forms  of  fever  which  result  from  the 
combined  influence  of  the  causes  of  the  malarial  fevers 
and  of  typhoid  fever." 

This  proposition,  after  a  debate,  in  wdiich  almost  every 
speaker  expressed  himself  as  fully  in  accord  with  me,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Bartholow,  who  was  present, 
was  patiently  heard,  was  adopted,  notwithstanding  his 
objections,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  as  the  sense  of 
the  Section  of  Medicine  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  allude  to  one  other  point.  Dr. 
Bartholow  says  (The'  Clinic,  Sept.  22,  p.  133):  "It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  now  exhume  facts  which  indi- 
cate that  even  the  term  typho-malarial  is  hardly  new  " — 
and  then  goes  on  to  make  remarks  and  citations  in  illus- 
tration of  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  which  he  borrows  unblushingly  from  my  Address 
(pp.  32  and  33).  It  was  I  who  "  exhumed"  the  facts,  and 
w^hoever  will  compare  the  passage  in  the  Address  printed 
in  1876  with  that  in  The  6'^^7^^(?,  printed  a  year  later,  will 
recognize  my  critic  to  be  in  this  connection  a  mere  bor- 
rower. 

And  with  this  I  take  leave  of  Dr.  Bartholow.  I  decline 
in  advance  to  notice  any  further  misrepresentations  or 
personalties  in  which  he  may  hereafter  think  proper  to 
indulge.  I  feel  quite  willing  to  leave  an  offender  of  this 
kind  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical  public  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  he  has  printed  his  articles  in  The  Clinie  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  informed  his  readers  that  any  one  can  obtain  a 
copy  "  free  of  charge  by  asking  for  it" — The  Clinic,  Sept. 
22,  pp.  134 — I  have  sent  some  copies  of  my  Address  to 
the  editor  of  this  journal,  of  whom  it  can  also  be  obtained 
"  free  of  charge  "  by  any  one  who  cares  to  see  for  himself 
how  fully  the  views  I  now  hold  agree  with  those  advanced 
in  1863  in  my  book  on  "  Camp  Diseases." 
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Indications   for  the  Enucleation    of  the   Eye-ball,    and  the 
Correction  of  the  Deformity,  by  the  insertion 
of  an  artificial  Eye. 

By  a.  Friedenwald,  M.  D.,  Profcsser  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore. 

Read  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 

The  fact  has  long  since  been  satisforily  established, 
that  when  one  eye  has  been  destroyed  by  injury  or  di- 
sease, and  especially  when  it  remains  in  an  irritated 
condition,  that  the  other  is  in  the  peril  of  meeting  a 
similar  fate,  through  a  process  termed  sympathetic  opthal- 
mia.  The  first  advance  made  to  avert  these  calamities  is 
due  to  veterinary  surgery.  We  are  told  that  farriers 
regarded  it  as  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  when  a  horse 
that  had  partially  lost  one  eye,  would  receive  such  an 
injury  as  would  completely  disorganize  it;  learning  from 
such  experiences  that  the  remaining  eye  would  thereby 
be  placed  in,  comparatively,  a  condition  of  security.  Pro- 
filing from  these  observations,  they,  at  a  latter  j^eriod, 
sought  to  render  a  crippled  eye  harmless  by  destroying  it 
entirely ;  first,  by  the  introduction  of  pieces  ol  lime  in 
the  conjunctival  sac,  and  then  adopting,  the  method  of 
thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  eye,  to  induce 
suppurative  inflammation  and  collapse  of  the  eye-ball. 
Wardrop  operated  on  horses  by  making  a  free  incision 
in  the  cornea,  through  which  he  evacuated  the  lens  and 
vitreous  matter. 

Though  these  operations  were  followed  by  highly  satis- 
factory results,  suff'ering  mankind  was  not,  until  rather 
recent  times,  permitted  to  participate  fully  in  the  benefits 
thus  offered  by  science.  The  prompt  results  following 
the  removal  of  the  eye,  both  as  regards  the  relieving  of 
pain,  and  the  establishing  of  permanent  security  for  the 
remaining  sound  eye,  in  cases  where  sympathetic  opthal- 
mia  was  apprehended,  could  certainly  not  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  older  surgeons.  In  what  manner 
are  we  therefore  to  explain  the  fact,  that  the  operation 
was  so  seldom  resorted  to  by  them  ?  I  think  it  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  insidious  approach  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  by  which  the  surgeon  was  frequently  misled. 
The  patient  would  perhaps  complain  of  a  little  pain  over 
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the  still  useful  eye,  of  an  annoying  sensitiveness  to  light, 
of  an  inconvenience  experienced  in  using  the  eye,  and 
then  these  symptoms  would  for  a  time  disappear ;  and  the 
surgeon  would  either  j)lace  undue  credit  to  the  remedies 
wliich  he  had  employed,  or  would  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  the  symptoms  when  they  had  subsided  spontane- 
ously. ,  A  second  attack,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  be  met  by  a  degree  of  unconcern,  and  the  error 
would,  perhaps,  have  not  been  discovered  before  irre- 
mediable damage  had  been  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
surgeon,  fully  appreciating  the  danger  impending  in 
these  cases,  would  offer  relief  by  an  opperation,  the  mu- 
tilating character  of  which  would  often  deter  the  patient 
from  submitting  to  it.  Modern  ophthalmology  has  intro- 
duced incalculable  improvements  in  this  regard.  We  can 
now  say  with  absolute  certainty,  that  certain  injuries  will 
not  only  destroy  the  eye  originally  affected,  but  will, 
if  the  eye  so  injured  be  not  removed,  inevitably  involve 
the  sound  eye.  The  symptoms  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
have  been  accurately  studied,  and  that  stage  clearly  de- 
fined when  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  best 
prospects ;  while,  if  the  case  be  permitted  to  continue 
until  the  sound  eye  becomes  seriously  affected,  we  now 
know  that  the  case  is  almost  hopeless.  The  operation 
having  been  so  modified  that  an  artificial  eye  can  be  worn, 
has  lost  much  of  its  terror,  and  the  patient  can  now  be 
easily  persuaded  to  part  with  an  eye  that  is  of  no  use  to 
him,  and  exposes  him  to  great  danger,  in  exchange  for  an 
artificial  one,  by  which  his  normal  appearance  is  restored. 
Experience  has  established  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
an  eye  destroyed  by  disease  or  injury  may  for  a  long 
time  give  the  patient  not  the  least  trouble,  when  sud- 
denly it  may  be  affected  with  pain,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  sound  eye  will  be  implicated.  This  has  induced  some 
surgeons  to  regard  every  eye,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
lost  through  inllammation,  as  a  lurking  enemy,  and 
should  be  removed  under  all  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
the  patient  can  be  supplied  wdth  an  artificial  one,  which 
gives  him  no  trouble,  and  imj^roves  his  appearance.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  share  this  opinion.  We  all  know  from 
experience  that  very  many  persons  pass  through  a  life- 
time with  but  one  good  eye  without  the  least  difficulty, 
so  far  as  the  sound  eye  is  concerned,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces not  materially  injured  in  their  appearance.     I  propose 
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to  show,  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  that  artificial  eyes 
cannot  always  be  worn  with  comfort  and  impunity,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  When  an  eye  has  been  reduced  to 
that  condition  in  which  it  not  only  becomes  useless,  but 
menaces  the  remaining  one,  its  removal  becomes  an  impera- 
tive necessity,  whether  an  artificial  one  can  be  worn  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  regard  it  as  unjustifiable,  .on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  to  subject  the  patient  to  a  mutilating 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  a  condition  which 
really  may  never  take  i)lace,  especially  as  the  patient  will 
receive  timely  warning  when  such  a  procedure  will  be- 
come necessary. 

There  is  one  class  of  injuries  which,  from  the  very  time 
of  their  occurrence,  require  the  most  decisive  action.  I 
refer  to  those  cases  where  a  foreign  body  enters  the  eye- 
ball, and  locates  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  removal.  We 
need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  eye  in  this  state  is  neces- 
sarily lost,  even  if  it  retains  some  vision  for  a  time  ;  and 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  entertained  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  sound  eye,  if  this  condition  be  permitted  to 
continue.  The  surgeon  will  save  the  patient  an  immense 
amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  by  securing  his  consent 
to  the  operation  as  soon  as  possible,  for  sooner  or  later 
the  torture  to  which  he  will  be  subjected  will  force  him 
to  yield  to  the  advice  of  his  attendant,  no  matter  how 
great  may  have  been  his  aversion  thereto  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Wounds  involving  the  ciliary  region  are  justly  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  significance,  and  should  be  most  care- 
fully watched.  Almost  all  cases  of  this  kind  will  require 
the  prompt  enucleation  of  the  eye-ball. 

When  an  eye  has  been  rendered  useless,  whether  from 
injury  or  disease,  and  remains  persistently  in  a  painful 
state,  especially  when  it  continues  to  be  painful  to  the 
touch,  the  danger  is  exceedingly  great  that  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  will  be  induced,  and  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  eye  is  urgently  demanded ;  provided  the  case 
cannot  be  relieved  by  milder  means.  I  attach  consider- 
able importance  to  this  qualification.  I  have  repeatedly 
removed  all  difficulty  permanently  in  cases  of  this  char- 
acter, which  were  superinduced  by  recurrent  plastic  iritis, 
or  iridochoroiditis,  by  simply  performing  an  iridectomy. 
Another  condition,  which  will  often  respond  most  satis- 
factorily to  this  treatment,  is  that  following  injuries   or 
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diseases  attended  by  increased  intra-oeular  pressure.  By 
diminishing  the  tension  the  pain  is  permanently  relieved 
and  the  eye  rendered  harmless  ;  and  often  in  these  no 
very  obvious  change  in  the  natural  api^earance  of  the  eye 
follows. 

We  are  sometimes  forced  to  have  recourse  to  enuclea- 
tion of  the  eye-ball  where  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  not 
so  very  apt  to  follow,  and  where  the  operation  is  directed 
to  meet  another  indication.  I  allude  to  those  cases  where 
the  eye  has  been  considerably  lacerated,  and  where  the 
eye-ball  will  finally,  in  consequence  of  suppurative  in- 
flammation, waste  away,  and  reach  a  condition  not 
materially  differing  from  that  induced  by  an  enucleation. 
If  the  operation  be  not  performed  in  these  cases,  consid- 
erable suffering  may  ensue,  and  this  may  be  prolonged  for 
weeks  and  months;  w^iereas,  if  the  eye  be  enucleated, 
pain  is  instantly  relieved,  and  the  patient  can  be  dis- 
charged generally  within  eight  or  ten  days. 

In  cases  of  intra-ocular  tumors,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  certainly 
before  the  tumors  have  by  their  growth  broken  through 
the  tunics  of  the  eye ;  for  by  an  early  operation  much 
suffering  can  be  avoided,  and  in  the  case  of  malignant 
tumors  the  advantage  gained  is  more  likely  to  be  of  a 
permanent  character. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  difficulties  attending  the 
wearing  ol  artificial  eyes  alluded  to  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  a  pecuniary  expense  is  thereby  in- 
curred, which  often  exceeds  the  means  of  a  great  number 
of  patients ;  for  those  upon  whom  enucleation  is  per- 
formed belong  largely  to  the  laboring  class.  In  speaking 
of  the  expense  I  do  not  mean  the  amount  alone  which  is 
required  to  secure  the  first  artificial  eye,  but  also  the  con- 
siderable amount  that  will  be  required  by  the  necessity 
of  frequently  changing  the  eye  when  it  has  lost  its  pol- 
ished surface,  to  avoid  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  otherwise  is  sure  to  follow.  Furthermore,  they  are 
very  easily  broken,  sometimes  presenting  a  crack,  due 
simply  to  the  change  of  temperature  to.  which  they  have 
accidently  been  subjected. 

There  is  perhaps  no  case  where  an  artificial  eye  is  worn 
in  which  we  do  not  find  an  irritation  presenting  itself  in 
the  conjunctiva,  which  is  attended  by  a  i^uruleht  discharge. 
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Sometimes  this  may  not  be  greatly  complained  of,  but  at 
others  it  annoys  the  patient  exceedingly,  the  skin  of  the 
ad^jacent  parts  becoming  excoriated  by  the  discharge,  and 
quite  a  painful  condition  of  the  conjunctival  sac  being  es- 
tablished. A  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation  where 
so  much  pain  was  produced,  though  the  eye  had  been  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  care,  that  the  patient,  a  female, 
refused,  after  repeated  trials,  to  submit  to  what  she  re- 
garded as  an  intolerable  torture.  We  need  not  wonder  at 
this,  wiien  we  learn  from  the  gynaecologist  that  pessaries, 
though  carefully  constructed,  are  not  well  toleratel  in  the 
vaginal  mucous  cavity. 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  artificial  eye  had  been 
worn  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  patient  had  submit- 
ted to  the  persistent  irritation  on  account  of  the  cosmetic 
consideration,  I  have  seen  excrescences  shoot  up  from  the 
sulcus  in  which  the  eye  rested,  and  these  eventually  so 
altered  the  shape  of  the  cavity  that  no  eye  could  be 
retained ;  and  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  an  epithelioma 
occur,  as  a  consequence  of  the  constant  mechanical  irrita- 
tion to  which  the  parts  had  been  exposed. 


Keratitis  and  Iritis. 


By  W.  R.  Amick,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

September  1st,  Philip  H.  was  playing  with  some  boys, 
when  one  of  them  threw  some  old  mortar  and  struck  him 
in  the  right  eye.  He  began  to  rub  the  eye  immediately, 
which  caused  severe  pain.  Small  pieces  of  the  mortar 
remained  under  the  lids  for  sometime,  and  before  they 
were  all  removed,  considerable  imfiammation  had  super- 
vened. After  the  ijieces  w^ere  removed  his  parents  sup- 
posed that  the  inilammatory  symptoms  would  pass  away 
without  treatment,  so  no  special  attention  was  given  the 
eye  for  nearly  two  weeks.  At  this  time  he  came  under  our 
charge.  It  was  almost  evident,  without  any  examination, 
that  he  had  corneal  trouble,  as  he  kept  the  eye  closed, 
and  made  every  effort  to  protect  it  from  the  light.  Even 
a  moderate  amount  of  liglit  on  the  lids  would  cause  him 
to  place  his  hand  over  the  eye. 

He  complained  of  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  eye, 
extending  up  over  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head. 
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He  also  complained  of  cephalalgia  throughout  the  frontal 
region,  being  more  marked  on  the  right  side.  On  open- 
ing the  lids,  hot  scalding  tears  streamed  down  over  the 
cheek.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  v^as  intensly  con- 
gested, and  a  very  marked  circumorbital  rosy  zone 
existed.  On  the  cornea,  directly  over  the  pupil,  there 
existed  a  light,  yellowish  brown  opacity,  about  three 
lines  long,  and  a  line  in  width.  By  oblique  illumination, 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea 
was  removed,  and  the  smooth  reflection  of  light  from 
the  surface  was  interrupted  along  the  course  of  the  opac- 
ity, these  revealing  a  long  superficial  ulcer.  The  rest  of 
the  cornea  appeared  more  or  less  hazy.  The  iris  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  but  had  a  dull  brownish  color ;  the  fibrillae 
were  very  indistinct.  The  pupil  was  contracted,  and  did 
not  respond  to  light,  but  it  could  not  be  tested  properly 
at  this  time  on  account  of  the  sensibility  to  light,  which 
would  produce  blepharospasm  in  a  short  time.  Atropine 
drops  were  used  every  two  hours,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing— 

^.         Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mit.    et 

Pulv,  Opii  aa  gr.  iv 

Sacch.  Lac.  gr.  xii 

M.  Ft.  chart.  No.  viii. 
Sig.     One  every  three  hours. 

xibout  the  only  change  that  could  be  noticed  on  the 
following  day  was,  that  the  eye  was  not  quite  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  light.  This  treatment  was  continued  three 
days,  when  the  iris  was  dilated  .  about  one  half,  and 
the  ciliary  neuralgia  had  disappeared.  The  powders 
were  then  stopped.  The  day  following  this  it  rained, 
and  he  got  quite  damp.  The  result  was  that  the  iris  con- 
tracted again.  The  powders  were  ordered  as  before,  and 
the  atropine  drops  to  be  used  every  tw^o  hours.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  more  there  w^as  no  dilatation,  and  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  was  considerably  improved.  The  drops 
were  ordered  to  be  used  every  ten  minutes  for  an  hour, 
this  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day.  In  addition,  tlie 
powdered  atropia  was  used  once  a  day,  placing  it  with  a 
probe  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  low^er  lid.  This  did  not 
produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  four  leeches  were 
placed  on  the  temple.  Following  this  there  was  a  little 
dilatation,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  very  much  until  the 
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second  day  afterwards.  Then  it  dilated  about  one  half 
and  then  remained  stationary  for  a  week.  During  this 
time  the  ulcer  filled  up  very  nicely,  leaving  a  grayish 
opacity  that  was  not  very  dense.  After  this  the  pow- 
dered atropia  and  powders  were  discontinued,  and  the 
drops  used  every  three  hours.  The  pupil  then  dilated 
completely.  Before  using  the  powdered  atropia  the  con- 
junctivitis had  subsided  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
when  it  was  applied  the  congestion  returned,  and  remained 
very  marked  as  long  as  it  was  continued.  As  soon  as  we 
ceased  to  use  it  the  conjunctival  congestion  passed  away, 
to  a  great  extent,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  iris  dilated 
fully.  Possibly  it  was  too  irritating  in  its  crude  state  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  At  the  commencement  there 
was  some  sympathetic  trouble  in  the  left  eye,  but  it  did 
not  require  any  treatment,  as  it  passed  away  as  soon  as 
improvement  began  in  the  right  eye.  A  compress  ban- 
bage  was  placed  upon  the  eye  during  the  first  week  of 
treatment,  but  afterward  he  simply  used  a  shade,  as  the 
former  was  painful.  As  soon  as  the  iris  dilated  com- 
pletely, all  of  the  symptoms  began  to  improve,  but  it 
was  four  months  before  the  opacity  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  cornea. 

After  the  powdered  atropia  had  been  used  a  couple  of 
times,  he  complained  of  a  dryness  of  the  fauces  and  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  This  was  due  to  the  so- 
lution passing  down  through  the  nasal  duct.  This  sensa- 
tion passed  away  when  the  powder  was  discontinued. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ulcer  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  doubt  but  that  it  was  caused  b}^  rubbing  the  eye 
while  the  pieces  of  mortar  were  under  the  lids.  The 
little  grains  of  sand  and  concrete  have  sharp  angles  and 
corners,  and  by  being  pressed  upon  the  cornea  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  drawn  over  its  surface,  they 
would  naturally  cut  or  scratch  it.  Besides  this,  lime 
itself  is  a  caustic,  and  its  action,  especially  when  in  a  pure 
state,  is  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  structure  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact. 

Mackenzie  says  that  lime,  whether  in  the  state  of 
quick-lime  or  slaked,  or  mixed  with  sand,  so  as  to  form 
mortar,  acts  very  injuriously  on  the  conjunctiva.  It  is 
also  apt  to  affect  violently  the  j)roper  substance  of  the 
cornea,  and  sometimes  totally  destroys  the  eye.  One  of 
the  first  effects  observed  to  arise  from  the  intrusion  of 
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lime,  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  states,  is  that  the 
sclerotic  and  palpebral  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  become 
white,  swell,  and  pull  off,  being,  in  fact,  decomposed  by 
the  caustic  action  of  the  substance.  The  corneal  epithe- 
lium suffers  a  similar  change.  This  decomposition  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  produced  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  can  very 
rarely  be  prevented  by  a  removal  of  the  lime.  When  the 
corneal  conjunctiva  has  peeled  off,  in  only  a  small  portion 
of  its  extent,  a  shallow  depression  is  visible  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  with  irregular  edges. 

The  ultimate  effects  arising  from  the  intrusion  of  lime 
into  the  eye  depend  on  the  degree  of  causticity,  the 
quantity,  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  substance  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva. 
Common  mortar,  falling  into  the  eye,  and  quickly  re- 
moved, generally  acts  only  as  a  severe  stimulant,  causing 
increased  redness,  pain  and  epiphora,  followed  by  a  puro- 
mucous  discharge.  But  even  when  quickly  removed,  its 
action  may  have  been  so  violent  that  vision  would  be 
destroyed. 

In  the  case  that  we  have  given  the  lime  was  in  old 
mortar,  and  did  not  have  that  degree  of  causticity  that  is 
possessed  by  it  in  its  crude  or  fresh  state. 

In  whatever  state  the  lime  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved instantly.  First,  by  opening  the  lids,  and  using  a 
probe  or  spatula  to  remove  the  larger  particles.  After 
this,  use  a  syringe  to  wash  away  all  of  the  smaller  pieces. 
The  conjunctivitis  can  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  or  almost  any  of  the  ordinar}^  astringents. 
If  there  are  any  abrasions  of  the  cornea,  the  solutions  of 
lead  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  be  precipitated. 

Lawrence  says,  after  the  lime  has  been  removed  from 
the  eye,  if  it  should  seem  probable  that  the  caustic  action 
of  the  lime  is  not  at  an  end,  vinegar  and  water  may  be 
applied  to  the  eye. 

A  solution  of  gum  Arabic  has  been  recommended  for 
the  removal  of  foreign  i^articles  that  are  between  the  lids 
and  eye-ball.  This  solution  does  not  produce  any  dis- 
agreeable sensation ;  it  instantaneously  removes  the  pain 
and  pressure  by  enveloping  the  foreign  body,  softening 
it,  and  sliding  with  it  out  of  the  eye. 

Wells  says,  in  speaking  of  injuries  from  lime,  that  if 
the  patient  is  seen  at  once,  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar 
and  water,  or  of  dilute   acetic  acid,  should  be  very  freely 
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injected  under  the  lids  ;  this  will  produce  aruinnocuous 
acetate  of  lime.  Then  a  few  drops  of  olive  ^  castor  oil 
should  be  applied  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  lubricate  the  sur- 
face of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  surgeon,  everting  both 
lids,  should  proceed  to  remove  every  particle  of  lime. 
After  this  is  done  the  eye  should  be  well  washed  by  let- 
ting a  stream  of  lukewarm  water  from  a  sponge  or  syringe 
play  upon  tlie  conjunctiva.  A  few  drops  of  olive  oil 
should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

If  there  is  much  conjunctivitis  with  a  muco-purulent 
discharge,  mild  astringent  collyria  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  must  be  employed,  or  the  eye  may  fre- 
quently be  washed  with  a  glycerine  lotion,  a  little  being 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  eye.  If  there  is  much  irritation 
they  should  not  be  used,  but  soothing  applications,  such  as 
belladonna  lotion,  compound  belladonna  ointment  rubbed 
on  the  torehead,  poppy  fomentations,  etc. 


Selections. 


Meeting  of  the   American  Association  for  the  Cure   of 
Inebriates. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  met  in  Chicago  recently,  the 
President,  Dr.  T.  L.  Mason,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Eesponsibility  of 
the  Production  of  Opium  Inebriety,"  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  J.  B.  Matteson,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  writer  set  forth  that,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  the  consumption  of  opium  has  increased  far  in 
advance  of  its  direct  therapeutical  need.  The  question  to 
consider  was  whether  patients  indulged  in  the  use  of 
opium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  transient  happiness 
or  oblivion,  or  whether,  once  ordered  by  the  physician  and 
continued  indefinitely,  its  use  caused  such  mental  and 
physical  changes  as  to  engender  a  constant  demand  for  it. 
The  vast  preponderance  of  testimony  w^as  to  the  effect 
that  its  use  was  often  entered  upon  unconsciously,  and 
continued  until  it  became  a  physical  necessity.  High 
authorities  concur  that  the  opium  habit  has  its  inception 
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ill  prescriptions  ordered  by  physicians.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  not  to  recommend  opium  continuously  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  pain,  especially  with  patients  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  lest  the  physician  might  become 
the  innocent  cause  of  setting  the  spark  to  the  fire  that 
may  only  be  extinguished  with  life.  The  writer  held  that 
fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  opium  inebriety  in  this 
country  may  be  traced  to  oj)iate  prescriptions.  Physicians 
are  too  ready  to  prescribe  opiates  for  the  relief  of  pain  or 
insomnia,  and  too  careless  about  seeing  that,  when  the 
strict  therapeutical  necessity  for  its  use  had  been  fulfilled, 
the  use  be  discontinued. 

Dr;  Widney  said  that  in  his  experience  South  during  the 
war,  when  opium  was  very  scarce,  the  persons  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  turned  their  attention  to  al- 
cohol as  a  substitute.  In  one  caee  a  woman  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  as  high  as  twenty  grains  of 
morphine  a  day,  drank  a  quart  of  whisky  without  be- 
coming intoxicated.  Persons  could  use  alcohol  for  a 
longer  time  than  they  could  opium  without  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  it.  He  believed  that  legislation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  control  of  the  sale  of  opium  and  its  prepara- 
tions. 

The  Rev.  John  Willet  believed  that  the  charges  against 
doctors  were  too  sweeping,  and  that  they  were  less  re- 
sponsible than  the  druggists.  Great  difiiculty  existed  in 
reaching  the  facts,  owing  to  the  utter  want  of  veracity  on 
the  part  of  the  patients.  No  opium  eater,  in  his  experi- 
ence, ever  told  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
habit  in  them.  A  whisky  drinker  would  lie,  but  an 
opium  eater  would  keep  on  lyii^g  all  the  time.  The  habit 
arises  insidiously  and  by  accident  more  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  physicians,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
danger,  should  watch  their  patients,  and  substitute  other 
and  harmless  prescriptions. 

Dr.  Earle  concurred  with  the  last  speaker  that  physi- 
cians were  not  so  much  answerable  as  w^ere  the  druggists. 
They  filled  prescriptions  without  the  order  of  a  physician, 
and  he  believed  that  under  the  law  they  were  allowed  to 
hold  prescriptions  as  private  property,  and  might  con- 
tinue to  hold  them  indefinitely.  This  was  all  wrong,  and 
legislative  restriction  was  needed.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  opium  habit  or  the  whisky  habit  were  diseases. 

Dr.  Day,  of  Boston,  had  considerable  experience  of  such 
VI.— 53 
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cases,  and  considered  that  the  origin  of  the  habit  was 
more  often  accidental  than  otherwise.  He  blamed  the 
druggists  for  the  indiscriminate  filling  of  prescriptions. 
He  also  recommended  that  special  care  should  be  given 
to  the  control  of  the  sale  and  use  of  opiates.  The  opium 
habit  was  a  most  fearful  disease. 

The  Chair  considered  the  subject  a  most  important  one. 
The  importations  of  opium  are  largely  increasing  every 
year,  and  the  effect  of  its  use  on  the  race  is  very  profound 
and  wide -reaching.  Somewhere  a  great  responsibility 
existed,  and  he  held  the  druggists  most  culpable.  Many 
of  them  were  as  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of  opium 
and  morphine  as  the  saloon  keeper  was  in  selling  liquor. 

The  Rev.  John  Willet  followed  with  an  elaborate  paper 
on  ttie  diseased  appetite  of  the  drunkard,  and  its  cure. 
Mr.  Willet  utterly  disowned  the  miraculous  cure  theory 
advanced  by  the  new  order  of  religio-temperance  teachers, 
and  claimed  the  recovery  of  the  drunkard  from  his  de- 
graded condition  must  be  attained  by  human  means.  He 
invited  the  "  deluded  zealots,"  who  insist  that  the  drunk- 
ard's habit  and  appetite  can  be  cured  by  miraculous  inter- 
position, to  visit  an  inebriate  asylum  and  experiment  on 
its  inmates. 


Abstract  of  a  Clinic  by  Prof.  Flint,  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York. 

ENDOCARDITIS. 

Before  introducing  the  next  patient  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  heart.  Carditis  is  a  subject  of  little  importance,  and 
need  not  detain  us ;  but  endocarditis  is  deserving  of  the 
closest  attention  on  account  of  the  very  serious  results 
which  are  so  apt  to  follow  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  affection  was  utterly  unknown  until  very  recent  times, 
and  that  its  discoverer,  the  distinguished  Bouillaud,  is 
still  living.  Perpaps,  however,  it  is  not  so  strange,  after  all, 
that  it  escaped  notice  so  long,  since  we  never  get  acute 
symptoms  with  it  except  when  it  occurs  in  the  rare  form 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  We  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  it  now,  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  Bright's 
disease,  and  yet  even  in  acute  rheumatism,  when  it  sets 
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in,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  symptoms. 
We  have  to  depend  entirely  on  physical  examination  for 
its  detection,  and  this  art,  as  you  are  aware,  has  not  been 
known  long.  The  patient  whom  I  now  bring  before  you 
entered  the  hospital  while  suifering  from  acute  tubal 
nephritis,  but  had  no  heart-trouble  whatever.  Afterwards 
it  was  noticed  that  he  had,  and  the  murmur  heard  was  a 
mitral  systolic  one,  loud,  rough,  and  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  prascordium.  It  was  never  regurgitant 
(not  being  transmitted  beyond  the  apex).  Now  we  have 
a  basis  for  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows :  James  G.,  40  years 
of  age,  and  a  native  of  England,  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  about  a  fortnight  ago.  He  is  a  gardener  by  occu- 
pation, and  his  family  history  is  good.  He  acknowledges 
that  he  is  a  hard  drinker  (taking  more  or  less  liquor  be- 
fore breakfast),  but  denies  that  he  has  ever  had  venereal 
disease.  His  health  was  good  up  to  the  commencement 
of  his  present  attack.  Three  weeks  before  that  time  he 
caught  cold,  and  drank  an  unusual  quantity  of  spirits. 
Somewhat  later  he  noticed  some  oedema  of  the  feet,  and 
this  extended  until  his  whole  body  became  water-logged. 
At  the  same  time  he  suffered  from  headache,  nausea,  and 
vomiting ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  working  as  well 
as  drinking.  The  night  before  his  admission  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  delirium,  three  men  being  required  to 
hold  him  in  bed.  He  says  that  for  six  months  past  he 
has  been  passing  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  normal, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  this  respect  of  late. 
On  admission,  it  was  found  that  he  was  suffering  from 
general  oedema,  but  the  chest-sounds  were  normal.  The 
urine  was  markedly  albuminous,  and  contained  both  large 
and  small  hyaline  casts.  Under  the  influence  of  acute 
catharsis,  and  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
the  oedema  rapidly  disappeared.  There  was  at  once  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  condition,  and  the  delirium 
from  which  he  was  suffering,  when  admitted,  gradually 
subsided.     He  was  afterwards  put  on  digitalis. 

One  week  ago  he  complained  of  some  pain  in  the  chest, 
and  on  examination  there  was  discovered  a  soft  blowing 
murmur  at  both  the  apex  and  base  of  the  heart.  It  was 
loud  and  rough,  extending  over  the  entire  cardiac  area. 
We  have  here  the  evidence  of  an  acute  endocarditis.  In 
listening  to  the  murmur  you  will  notice  the  difference 
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in  the  sound  over  the  apex  and  over  the  body.  This  has 
no  special  significance,  and  is  simply  due  to  the  different 
conditions  in  the  difi'erent  parts.  The  patient  is  doing 
well  ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  in  his  case  whether  the 
acute  affection  did  not  supervene  upon  a  chronic  one.  If 
the  albumen  does  not  soon  disappear,  we  shall  conclude 
either  this,  or  that  the  present  is  one  of  those  rare  cases 
in  which  chronic  Bright's  disease  succeeds  to  acute  ne- 
phritis. 

PERICARDITIS. 

While  speaking  upon  these  inflammatory  cardiac  affec- 
tions, I  should  like  to  have  an  acute  case  of  pericarditis 
to  show  you,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  none  in  the 
house  just  now.  Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  have 
to  do  the  best  I  can;  and  the  patient  whom  I  now  present 
to  you  is  one  who  had  an  attack  of  this  affection  a  month 
ago.  His  history  is  as  follows.  William  B.,  a  native  of 
Germany,  twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  a  seaman  by  oc- 
cupation. He  was  healthy  up  to  three  years  ago,  when 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  lasting  about  a 
month.  He  had  no  pain  over  the  prsecordial  region  at 
that  time.  (Pericarditis,  as  you  are  aware,  is  more  fre- 
quently associated  with  rheumatism  than  with  any  other 
disease,  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  Bright's  disease,  as  well 
as  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.)  His  present  illness  com- 
menced one  week  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
This  was  another  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
and  it  first  affected  the  ankles,  then  the  knees,  and  after- 
wards the  hands  and  fingers.  Just  before  admission  he 
noticed  a  pain  over  the  praecordial  region.  It  was  at  first 
dull,  but  afterwards  very  acute,  and  accompanied  by 
dyspnoea. 

It  is  noted  in  the  history  prepared  by  the  house  physi- 
cian that  the  pain  and  swelling  in  the  limbs  were  greatly 
relieved  by  the  ride  from  his  residence  to  the  hospital  in 
the  ambulance,  so  that  he  was  able  to  walk  about  the 
ward  on  his  arrival  here.  This  serves  to  show  the  benefit 
of  what  I  may  call  methodic  friction.  When  a  joint  is 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  great  relief  can  be  given 
by  rubbing  it  with  some  lubricating  liniment,  at  first  with 
the  lightest  possible  touch,  and  afterwards  increasing  the 
I)ressure  applied  until  a  very  considerable  amount  of  force 
can  be  used,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  ride 
in  the  ambulance,  no  doubt,  had  some  such  effect  as  this. 
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At  present  the  patient  suffers  from  no  dyspnoea,  and  the 
pain  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  On  auscultation  a 
loud,  harsh  friction-sound  was  heard  all  over  the  praecor- 
dial  region,  and  also  a  soft  blowing  murmur  at  the  apex, 
but  not  transmitted  beyond.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  when  we  have  rheumatic  pericarditis  there  is 
also  endocarditis  present.  The  treatment  consisted  at  first 
of  twenty  grains  of  salicylic  acid  every  three  hours,  toge- 
ther with  counter-irritation  over  the  heart.  Afterwards 
the  iodide  of  potassium  was  given.  After  the  patient  had 
been  in  the  house  a  few  days,  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
pericardial  sac  was  detected,  as  well  as  in  both  pleural 
cavities.  One  week  ago  the  note  in  the  history  is  that  the 
murmur  still  continues,  but  that  the  fluid  is  gradually  di- 
minishing, while  the  patient's  condition  is  greatly  im- 
proved. Personally  I  have  not  examined  the  patient  as 
yet,  and  before  doing  so  let  me  run  over  the  physical  signs 
of  pericarditis.  The  friction-murmur,  which  is  one  of  these 
characteristic  signs,  is  always  limited  to  the  prgecordium, 
or  extends  but  very  slightly  beyond  it.  We  are  not  told 
in  the  history  that  there  was  a  large  eff'usion  in  the  peri- 
cardium in  this  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  was.  We 
should  then  have  found  a  total  absence  of  heart  impulse. 
On  auscultation,  the  heart-sounds  would  have  seemed  all 
muftled  and  distant,  and  both  the  first  and  second  sounds 
would  have  been  very  much  alike.  In  such  cases  the  first 
sound  is  always  notably  w^eak  and  valvular  in  character. 
Another  indication  of  the  aff'ection  is  the  area  of  dullness 
extending  just  over  the  area  of  the  pericardial  sac,  which 
is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  appreciable,  to  the  touch  in  the 
form  of  a  pyriform  tumor.  These  signs  afl'ord  the  proof  of 
pericarditis  and  pericardial  eff'usion.  At  the  present  time 
the  symptoms  have  entirely  disappeared  in  this  case.  In 
addition,  there  is  very  little  fluid  in  the  pleura  now,  and 
the  patient  is  practically  well.  It  is  remarkable  that  I  do 
dot  get  any  endocardial  murmur  whatever  to-day ;  and  I 
therefore  conclude  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  (an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule)  in  which  the  murmur  entirely- 
disappears.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  products  of 
the  inflammatory  action  lately  present  have  all  been 
washed  away;  and  our  patient  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  such  a  desirable  result. 

JAUNDICE    OF    TWO    YEARS'    STANDING. 

In  this  patient  you  see  at  once  the  yellow  discoloration 
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of  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  the  conjunctiva.  You  notice, 
also,  the  darkness  of  the  color,  which,  thou^;!!  not  deep 
enough  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  "  black  jaundice," 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  affection  has  already  lasted 
for  some  time.  Icterus  is  merely  a  symptom  ;  but  it  always 
indicates  obstruction.  The  most  common  cause  of  it  is 
a  duodenitis,  and  among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
pressure  of  various  tumors  on  the  biliary  ducts.  The 
patient's  name  is  James  P.,  he  is  51  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  admitted  three  days  ago.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
there  is  no  history  of  acute  duodenitis  or  of  hepati  ccolic; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor. 
You  may  ask  me,  may  this  not  be  an  affection  of  the  liver 
itself?  In  this  class  of  disease,  however,  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  no  jaundice  whatever.  The  rare  affection  known  as 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  an  exception,  but  that 
is  attended  by  numerous  grave  symptoms  which  are  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  present  case.  The  most  probable 
condition  here  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane  ;  and  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  a 
process  of  exclusion,  there  being  no  history  of  gall-stones 
or  of  any  other  sort  of  a  tumor.  The  patient  tells  us  that 
his  jaundice  has  continued  now  for  two  years;  yet  his 
digestion  and  his  general  health  are  good,  though  the  stools 
are  rather  pale  in  color.  The  obstruction,  then,  is  evidently 
not  complete,  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  increased  any  of  late,  he  will  probably  remain  in  his 
present  condition  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  mean 
time  I  should  not  advise  to  pursue  any  active  course  of 
therapeutics,  but,  as  long  as  he  continues  well  and  comfort- 
able, simply  adopt  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment. 

CIRRHOSIS    OF   THE   LIVER. 

^Patrick  C,  aged  49,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  laborer. 
We  find  here  a  globular  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
with  a  sense  of  fluctuation.  Hydroperitoneum,  without 
any  other  dropsy,  always  points  not  only  to  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  but  to  one  particular  affection  of  that  organ. 
We  have  no  history  of  this  case,  but  its  etiology  is  ail- 
sufficiently  explained  in  one  word, — ''-  drink."  Now  let 
us  put  two  or  three  questions  to  the  patient.  What  have 
you  been  accustomed  to  drinking?  "Spirits."  Before 
breakfast?  ''Yes."  How  many  glasses  in  the  morning? 
"  One,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances."    Then  do  vou  drink  before  dinner  again? 
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"  No."  Do  you  drink  much  water  with  your  liquor  ? 
"  Very  little,  and  otten  none  at  all."  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  have  here  a  typical  illustration  of  the  connection  that 
exists  between  the  use  of  spirits  thus  takeji  and  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  If  an  individual  wishes  to  induldge  in  ardent 
spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  cirrhosis,  let  him  be 
careful  not  to  take  it  either  on  an  empty  stomach  or  with 
but  little  or  no  water.  The  constant  irritation  from  such 
drinking  as  our  friend  here  has  been  accustomed  to  results, 
after  a  time,  in  a  new  formation  (of  fibrous  tissue)  which 
is  probably  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Another  effect- 
that  follows  is  impairment  ot  the  general  nutrition,  giv- 
ing rise  to  emaciation,  cachexia,  etc.    ' 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  the  indication  is  to  perform 
the  operation  ot  tapping  just  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of 
effused  fluid  causes  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  I  would 
furthermore  advise  the  repetition  of  the  tapping  as  often 
as  the  abdomen  increases  again  to  an  inconvenient  size ; 
since  it  can  be  done  with  impunity  whenever  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it.  The  time  may  come  when  the  perito- 
neum will  not  fill  up  again ;  and  I  have  myself  observed 
this  in  occasional  instances.  I  regard  the  treatment  of 
cirrhosis  by  repeated  tapping  as  much  preferable  to  the 
active  course  of  cathartics,  diuretics,  etc.,  which  it  is 
otherwise  necessary  to  resort  to. — Medical  Times. 


Cincho- Quinine. 


Dr.  Wm.  A.  Greene,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  an  article  on 
a  Progressive  Modern  Pharmacy,"  contributed  to  the 
American  Medical  Bi-weelcly^  of  September  1,  1877, 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  various  preparations  of  the 
cinchona  alkaloids  have  been  lately  brought  to  the- notice 
of  the  profession,  "  all  claiming  equal  or  superior  virtues 
to  the  old  familiar  sulphate  of  quinine,"  goes  on  to  say: 

Having  for  more  than  twenty  years  practiced  medicine 
in  an  intensely  malarial  region,  I  have  given  this  subject 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  The  present  high  price 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  has  increased  the  interest  of  phy- 
sicians concerning  these  preparations.  1  have  used  them 
all,  but  have  had  more  experience  with  the  cincho-qui- 
nine  than  any  of  the  others,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
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employed  it  longer,  it  having  been  placed  in  my  hands 
some  six  or  eight  years  since.  It  is  a  beautiful  prepara- 
tion of  white  amorphous  scales,  without  the  bitter,  nause- 
ous taste  of  quinia,  and  combines  all  the  alkaloids  of  the 
cinchona  bark,  quinia,  cinchonia,  cinchonidia,  and  quin- 
idia,  which  makes  it  most  valuable  for  administration  to 
sensitive  and  delicate  females  and  children,  and  vastly 
increases  its  therapeutic  powers  in  meeting  increased 
complications  in  the  treatment  of  disease  when  it  is 
applicable. 

Every  observing  physician  knows  that  alkaloids  act 
more  rapidly  and  energetically  than  the  drug  from 
which  they  are  prepared,  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  read  this  paper  an  important  fact  con- 
cerning the  cincho-quinine,  which  is  that  it  combines  all 
the  alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  bark,  thus  powerfully  in- 
creasing and  extending  or  widening  its  therapeutical  and 
physiological  action  on  the  system  in  controllirig  disease. 
I  consider  this  preparation  already  a  fixture  in  our  ma- 
teria medica,  and  the  equal  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  all  respects,  and  under  some  circumstances  prefer- 
able, and  its  cheapness  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  class.  It  has  been  severely  tested  by  the  Madras 
Commission  appointed  by  the  British  East  India  Govern- 
ment to  test  the  value  of  all  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona 
bark,  and  is  being  now  extensively  employed  in  that 
country,  both  in  the  army  and  in  private  practice. 

In  administering  it  to  children  who  can  not  swallow 
pills,  or  to  those  adults  who  refuse  to  take  them,  I  have 
been  for  many  years  combining  it  with  tannin  in  the 
following  formula,  which  completely  destroys  the  slight 
bitter  taste,  and  they  take  it  readily : — 


Cincho-quinine     . 

.     .     grs.  xxiv. 

Tannic  acid 

....  grs.  vj. 

Simp.  SYTup 

.     .     .     .     3  ij. 

M. 

Sig.  One  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  for  a 
child  two  or  three  years  old. 

This  contains  about  two  grains  to  the  dose,  and  is  a 
valuable  febrifuge  and  anti-periodic.  The  ingredients 
are  increased  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  By 
continued  use  it  does  not  oppress  the  stomach  or  produce 
cerebral  disturbance.  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  enu- 
merate all  the  advantages  of  this  combination  of  alkaloids. 
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Use  it  in  any  and  every  case  when  you  would  prescribe 
quinine.  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  idea  to  prevent  pa- 
tients from  knowing  but  that  they  are  taking  quinine,  and 
I  instruct  my  druggist,  wlien  I  write  a  prescription  con- 
taining quinine,  to  always  substitute  cincho-quinine, 
saying  nothing  about  it,  but  being  sure,  however,  only  to 
charge  for  the  latter.  This  is  imi)ortant  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  the  patient,  against  taking  a  substitute  for 
quinine,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  intolerable  idea  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  experiment. 

Dr.  Greene  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  he  had  employed  the  cincho-quinine 
with  marked  success,  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote 
anything  more  than  the  following  brief  reference  to  one 
of  the  special  merits  of  this  agent : — 

When  I  told  him  that  he  had  been  taking  a  preparation 
of  cinchona  bark,  he  would  not  believe  it  (being  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman)  until  I  showed  him  the  prescrip-. 
tions  and  a  bottle  of  the  cincho-quinine.  He  had  posi- 
tively suffered  no  cerebral  distress  of  any  kind,  nor 
nausea,  both  of  which  rendered  quinine  to  him  almost 
unbearable. 


New  York  Pathological  Society. 

UNEXPECTED   DEATH FATTY   DEGENERATION   OF   THE    HEART. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  exhibited  a  heart  which  he  had  not 
seen  before  that  evening.  It  was  not  much  enlarged  in 
volume,  the  valves  and  coronary  arteries  were  sound,  and 
there  was  nothing  found  except  the  gross  appearance  of 
a  certain  amount  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  history  of 
the  specimen  was  this :  Some  few  days  ago,  early  in  the 
morning,  two  gentlemen  drove  in  a  carriage  to  Dr.  Flint's 
house,  and  one  of  them  said  that  his  friend  had  heart 
disease,  was  afraid  to  walk  from  the  curb  to  the  office, 
and  desired  the  doctor  to  come  out  and  examine  him. 
Dr.  Flint  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  special  danger 
in  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  the 
latter  came  in  the  office.  The  gait  was  slow  and  he  mani- 
fested in  manner  and  countenance  a  great  deal  oi  anxiety. 
Dr.  F.  found  the  heart  palpitating.  He  satisfied  himself 
that  it  could  not  be  enlarged,  that  there  was  no  valvular 
lesion,  and   informed   the  patient  accordingly,   assuring 
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him  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  should  make 
his  mind  easy.  He  was  instructed,  however,  to  come 
again  for  another  examination,  which  he  accordingly  did 
the  day  following.  At  this  examination  the  heart  was 
beating  rapidly,  the  impulse  did  not  give  the  impression 
of  feebleness,  and  there  was  a  systolic  murmur  heard 
over  the  body  of  the  heart,  but  not  transmitted  beyond 
the  apex.  The  opinion  of  the  previous  day  was  repeated, 
and  after  receiving  some  general  directions  the  patient 
left.  Dr.  F.  had  an  urgent  summons  in  the  evening  to 
which  he  would  not  respond,  and  Dr.  Perry  visited  the 
patient.  Dr  F.  remarked  that  there  was  one  circumstance 
in  the  patient's  history  which  did  not  however  make 
the  impression  upon  him  which  it  should,  and  that  was  a 
period  of  unconsciousness  after  running  upstairs.  Dr. 
Perry  obtained  this  history :  The  patient  during  the 
afternoon  was  seized  with  another  fit  of  unconsciousness, 
which  lasted  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  time  there 
was  marked  lividity.  Dr.  Perry,  on  his  arrival,  found  the 
pulse  not  deficient  in  force,  and  beating  with  regularity. 
He  recognized  the  murmur,  but  nothing  else;  gave  a 
favorable  prognosis,  prescribed  an  ethereal  stimulant  and 
left.  During  the  same  night  Dr.  P.  was  again  summoned 
to  find  to  his  surprise  his  patient  moribund,  unconscious, 
and  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  pulse.  Of  course,  in 
a  short  time,  the  patient  died.  Dr.  Flint,  in  the  absence 
of  any  better  cause  for  death,  assumed  that  fatty  degen- 
eration existed,  and  yet  during  life,  notwithstanding  care- 
ful examinations,  no  auscultatory  evidence  of  such  a  con- 
dition was  found.  The  case  was  of  interest  not  only  in 
itself,  but  as  proving  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  yet  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  mistake  such  an  assurance  could  not  be 
denied  to  them.  In  answer  to  questions  from  members, 
it  was  further  stated  that  there  was  no  membranous  effu- 
sions in  the  meshes  of  the  columnse,  that  a  few  weeks 
before  death  the  patient  suff'ered  from  shortness  of  breath. 

Dr.  Jane  way  remarked  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  was  blamed  for  more  sudden  deaths  than  it  deserved. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  deaths  from  chloroform, 
the  slightest  amount  of  extra  fat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
organ  being  seized  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Jacobi  referred  in  this  connection  to  a  speci- 
men of  heart  presented  last  spring,  in  which  the  cause 
was  not  explained  by  any  distinct  pathological  reason ; 
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and  Dr.  Janeway  called  attention  to  specimens  of  heart 
containing  air,  likewise  exhibited  by  him  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

CANCER   OF   THE    STOMACH    WITH    ABSENCE   OF   PAIN. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Segnin  presented  a  stomach  removed  from  a 
patient  whom  he  had  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Thur- 
man.  The  patient,  aged  74  years,  enjoyed  good  health 
until  the  summer  of  1876,  when  she  fell  below  par.  She 
visited  the  Centennial,  but  went  through  it  without  a 
chair,  thus  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  endurance 
for  her  years.  After  her  return  she  suffered  from  dys- 
pepsia, anorexia,  and  nausea.  Dr.  S.  saw  her  Nov.  15th. 
The  only  symptom  she  then  complained  of  was  great 
weakness  and  marked  emaciation.  Dr.  Thurman  discov- 
ered a  painless  swelling  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  just 
below  the  border  of  the  ribs.  From  the  absence  of  all 
positive  symptoms  this  tumor,  also  discovered  by  Dr. 
Seguin,  was  thought  by  both  gentlemen  to  be  impacted 
fgeces.  The  swelling  was  manipulated  and  enemata  given, 
and  after  a  few  days  the  mass  seemed  to  disappear  after 
the  discharge  of  several  scybalous  masses.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  became 
more  marked.  The  first  vomiting  occurred  only  two 
weeks  before  death  ;  was  very  slight  in  character.  About 
this  time  there  was  regurgitation  of  food,  mixed  with 
a  little  brownish  liquid.  At  no  time  was  there  any  coffee 
ground  vomiting.  The  emaciation  progressed,  the  repug- 
nance to  food  was  very  great,  and  the  loss  of  strength 
was  extreme.  Shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
tumor  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  there  was  another  tumor 
near  the  median  line  and  on  a  level  with  the  other  tumor, 
which  was  duly  recognized  as  an  independent  affair  and 
as  a  cancerous  growth.  The  specimen  was  chiefly  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  its  clinical  history.  The  speci- 
men on  examination  was  mainly  composed  of  cylindrical 
epithelium. 

Dr.  Briddon  referred  to  a  rase  of  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  there  was  no  pain  or  vomiting,  but  in  which  the 
diagnosis  was  made  from  the  progressive  emaciation.  He 
asked  if  absence  from  pain  was  uncommon. 

Dr.  Flint  answered  that  the  absence  of  marked  pain  was 
the  rule. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Jacobi  remarked  that,  before  arriving  at  a 
diagnosis  of  such  cases  by  exclusion,  two  diseased  condi- 
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lions  should  be  taken  into  account,  viz.,  the  prodromic 
&ta^e  of  leukcTemia,  and  progressive  pernicious  anaemia. 

Dr.  Janeway  mentioned  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
the  diagnosis  of  which  he  made  by  discovering  the  um- 
bilicated  nodules  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  As  primary 
cancer  of  the  liver  is  rare,  and  as  secondary  disease  fol- 
lows cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  presumption  is  legitimate 
that  the  latter  condition  of  things  exists.  In  addition  to 
this  evidence,  when  a  tumor  of  the  stomach  exists,  the 
diagnosis  is  quite  positive. 


I 


The  Contagium  Vivum  Theory. 

In  view  of  the  recent  very  elaborate  argument  of  Dr. 
W.  Roberts,  F.  R.  S.,  Manchester,  delivered  at  the  British 
Medical  Association  Meeting,  last  August,  any  utterance 
to  the  contrary  will  be  regarded  as  of  interest.  We  have 
followed  Dr.  Roberts  through  his  admirable  argument, 
and  we  fully  sympathise  with  the  views  advanced,  based 
as  they  are  upon  recent  actual  pathological  discoveries. 
We  notice,  however,  a  letter  in  the  number  of  The  Lancet 
of  September  22d,  in  which  an  utterance  of  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  is  quoted  to  the  following  effect,  "  that  it  can 
scarely  be  supposed  that  the  agent  is  a  living  organism," 
which  is  the  active  principle  in  septic  liquids — and  this 
substance,  we  may  add,  has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Sanderson 
pyrogen^  designating  it  a  sort  of  chemical  poison.  His 
conclusions  are  said  to  have  been  based  upon  observations 
on  "25  animals.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Lewis,  in  their 
letter  before  referred  to,  claim  to  base  their  observations 
ui)on  experiments  with  170  dogs,  and  originally  published 
in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  government  of  India  (1874),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  "  until  it  can  be  proved  that  living  substances  can 
withstand  immersion  in  a  fluid  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr.,  of  some  minutes  duration,  we  ha^^e  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  morbid  phenomena' which  we  have 
observed  to  follow  the  introduction  into  the  animal  econ- 
omy of  strained  solutions  of  choleraic  and  normal  alvine 
discharges,  and  of  other  decomposing  animal  substances, 
are  not  the  result  of  infection  with  a  material,  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  which  are  dependent  on  its  possessing 
vitality." 
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Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Lewis  further  state,  »'  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  so  eminent  an  exponent  of  doc- 
trines regarding  the  causation  of  disease,  as  is  Dr.  Bur- 
don  Sanderson,  has  now  arrived  at  similar  conclusions, 
and  that  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  submitted  views 
for  the  guidance  of  the  public  health  officers  at  home,  so 
much  in  accordance  with  those  previously  arrived  at,  by 
the  sister  department  in  India ;  they  quite  agree  that  it 
would  Jiave  been  better  for  pathological  science  if  such 
conclusions  had  not  been  so  much  overlooked,  for  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based  are  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  often  too  carelessly  received  assumption  that  the  pro- 
cess of  septic  infection  is  dependent  on  the  development 
of  a  living  contagium,"  That  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  has 
come  to  regard  the  septic  poison,  called  by  him  pyrogen 
as  other  than  a  living  organism,  is  quite  true  ;  but  we 
fear  the  gentlemen  WTiting  in  The  Lancet  assume  too 
much  when  they  say  that  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  views 
have  undergone  any  change  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  their  own.  It  is  ahvays  very  flattering  to 
assnme  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  a  new  fact  in 
science,  but  the  fact  of  Dr.  Sanderson  having  given  the 
septic  poison  its  specific  name  pyrogen^  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  recognition  of  its  true  character,  Messrs. 
Cunningham  and  Lewis  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  theory  of  minute  organisms  and  the  specific  origin 
of  disease  in  the  last  few  years,  has  done  much  to  give 
exactness  to  medical  thought  in  the  direction  of  causa- 
tion and  pathology  of  a  large  number  of  diseases  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  would  be  impracticable 
to  follow  Dr.  Roberts  through  the  whole  of  his  argument, 
hence  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  this  most  masterly 
elucidation  of  the  modern  theory  of  contagious  diseases. 
Bacteria  are  minute  organisms  which,  although  small  in 
size  and  simple  in  form,  are  possessed  of  wonderful  vital 
endowments.  Dr.  Roberts  associates  the  yeast  plant  and 
its  allies,  and  all  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 
bacteria  under  the  general  designation  of  saprophytes — 
a  term  intended  to  include  under  one  head  all  the  organ- 
isms associated  with  the  decomposition  and  decay  of 
organic  matter.  He  proceeds  to  show  that  bacteria,  like 
other  organisms,  arise  from  pre-existing  parent  germs, 
and  are  the  actual  agents  in  all  decomposition  and  putre- 
faction.    By  his  experiments  he  substantiates  the  propo- 
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sition  that  organic  matter  has  no  inherent  power  of 
generating  bacteria,  and  no  inherent  power  of  passing 
into  decomposition;  also  that  bacteria  are  the  actual 
agents  of  decomposition,  and  proves  that  their  source  is 
always  from  unfiltered  air  or  water,  which,  if  true,  sug- 
gests either  some  mode  of  protecting  wounds  from  con- 
tact with  unfiltered  air,  or  the  application  of  some  agent 
capable  of  destroying  these  germs  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  a  wound.  The  latter  is  the  principle  adopted  in  Prof. 
Lister's  anti-septic  method.  In  considering  septicaemia, 
Dr.  Roberts  alludes  to  the  poison  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  animal  substances  known  as  pyrogen^ 
which,  when  absorbed,  produces  fever.  The  patient  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  septic  poison,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  anti-septic  treatment  to  defend  him 
against.  Now  he  says,  dilthowgh. pyroge^i^  or  septic  poison, 
is  the  result  of  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  yet 
it  is  fully  established  that  decomposition  cannot  take 
place  without  bacteria,  and  that  bacteria  are  never  pro- 
duced spontaneously,  but  originate  invariably  from  germs 
derived  from  the  surrounding  media. 

Passing  on  to  relapsing  fever,  he  tells  ns  that  in  1872 
Dr.  Obermeier,  of  Berlin,  discovered  minute  spiral  organ- 
isms (spirilla)  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from 
relapsing  fever,  which  discovery  has  since  been  fully 
verified  by  subsequent  observations,  and,  most  strange, 
''  these  organisms  are  found  during  the  paroxysms,  dis- 
appear at  the  crisis,  and  are  absent  during  the  apyrexial 
period."  This  he  considers  proof  positive  of  the  existence 
of  a  special  disease  germ,  as  a  disturbing  cause  in  fever. 
He  next  referred  to  splenic  fever,  concerning  which  he  ob 
served  that  the  first  trustworthy  observation  of  the  presence 
of  organic  forms  in  the  infective  diseases,  was  made  in 
splenic  fever.  In  1855,  Pollender  discovered  minute  staff- 
shaped  bacteria  in  this  disease,  which  are  short,  straight, 
and  motionless.  This  discovery  has  been  confirmed  by 
Brauell  and  Davaine,  Bollinger,  Klebs,  Tiegel,  and  lastly 
by  Koch.  The  haccillus  anthracis  present  in  splenic  fever 
has  been  found  by  Koch  to  be  preserved  and  reproduced 
by  spores,  and  may  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  very 
persistent  manner  in  dwellings  and  other  places  where 
the  disease  has  been. 

This  method  of  research,  by  which  cause  and  effect  are 
so  directly  traced  to  each  other,  opens  up  a  new  era  in 
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practical  medicine,  and  sends  us  off  in  a  new  direction  in 
the  wake  of  a  pathologist,  who  must  eyer  lead  the  van  in 
true  medical  progress,  for  thereby  we  are  enabled  to  have 
something  like  rational  ideas  about  the  nature,  origin  and 
spread  of  zymotic  diseases — a  kind  of  knowledge  most 
valuable  to  the  sanitarian  as  well  as  the  physician. — Can- 
ada Lancet. 


The  Relation  of  the  Sexual  Life  to  Acne  on  the  Face. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  says,  in  a  recent  lecture  re- 
specting the  acne  of  the  young,  there  is  a  very  wide- 
spread opinion  that  it  is  usually  the  result  of  sexual 
disturbance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  belief  is  well 
founded  to  some  extent,  but  we  must  beware  of  exagger- 
ating it.  The  eruption  is  chiefly  met  with  in  young 
celibates,  while  it  is  very  rare  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  often  benefitted  by  marriage.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  its  comparative  rarity  in  the  married  may, 
after  all,  be  a  coincidence  and  not  a  sequence,  and  that 
we  ought  to  consider  it  not  so  much  a  disease  peculiar 
to  celibacy  as  to  the  special  age  at  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  population  are  celibates.  It  may  certainly  occur 
before  puberty.  I  have  seen  it  not  very  infrequently  in 
children,  and  once  in  a  very  marked  form  in  the  face  of 
an  infant  of  six  months.  It  is  also  frequent  in  married 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes  originates  after 
marriage,  I  have  known  it  occur  in  ladies  who  were 
bearing  children,  and  in  whom  the  sexual  functions  ap- 
peared to  be  in  perfect  activity. 

Making  full  allowance  for  a  considerable  number  of 
acne  cases  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no  sexual  cause, 
there  are  yet,  I  think,  good  grounds  for  accepting  the 
general  belief  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  such  is  the 
fact.  The  remarkable  influence  which  the  sexual  func- 
tions exercise  upon  the  general  health  and  upon  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  is  among  the  secrets  known  unto 
all  men.  That  they  should  have  the  power  of  making  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  enlarge  and  suj^purate  is 
certainly,  if  thought  about,  one  of  the  most  strange.  I 
suspect  that,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  brought  about  through 
the   agency   of  the   nervous   system   rather   than  of  the 
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blood.  AVomen  who  are  not  liable  to  acne  at  other  times 
sometimes  have  a  few  spots  appear  at  each  menstrual  pe- 
riod, and  that  while  in  general  health.  I  have  been 
assured  by  gentlemen  liable  to  nocturnal  emissions  that 
they  invariably  had  an  increase  of  acne  spots  after  such 
occurrences,  and  sometimes  so  immediately,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  material  change-  in  the 
blood  had  occurred.  In  other  cases  sexual  intercourse 
may  produce  the  same  result. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  cases  of  extreme  sexual  exhaus- 
tion that  acne  is  most  common.  I  have  seen  many  such 
j^atients,  both  with  and  without  spermatorrhea,  who  had 
not  a  spot  of  acne,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  skins  which 
were  perfectly  smooth — in  some  instances  florid,  in  others 
very  pale.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  condition  of  sexual 
irritability  than  exhaustion  which  produces  acne.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  severity  of  the  acne  eruption  bears  any 
relation  to  the  degree  of  sexual 'disturbance.  In  the 
worst  cases  that  I  have  seen  the  patients  often  seemed  to 
be  in  good  health. 

To  dismiss  the  subject,  we  may  remark  that  the  pre- 
scriber  ought,  in  respect  to  the  acne  of  celibates,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  sexual  cause.  He  will  advise 
the  adoption  of  measures  likely  to  improve  the  general 
vigor,  he  will  caution  against  any  possible  causes  of  de- 
bility, and  he  may,  in  some  instances,  suggest  matrimony 
as  the  remedy  most  likely  to  prove  successful. 


A  Case  of  Vomiting  in  Pregnancy  Successfully  Treated  with 
Ingluvin  (Ventriculus  Callosus  Galinaceus.) 

By  Charles  G.  Frowert,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  S.,  aged  27  years,  June  8,  1877, 
wdio  stated  that  she  was  suffering  from  constant  and  ex- 
cessive nausea,  which  was  only  relieved  upon  assuming 
the  recumbent  posture.  This  continued,  gradually  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day,  until  in  a  week  it  eventuated 
in  retching  and  emesis,  during  which  watery  matter  with 
an  acid  taste,  followed  by  bile,  was  ejected.  This  reached 
such  an  extent  that  the  patient  had  hardly  any  freedom 
from  it  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  vomiting  as 
often  as  twelve  times  a  day. 
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Taking  this  in  connection  with  suppression  of  the  men- 
ses, I  concluded  she  was  pregnant,  and  obtained  from  her 
the  following  history : 

This  was  her  third  pregnancy.  With  the  two  preceding 
ones  she  suffered  quite  as  much  as  with  this,  and,  accord- 
ing to  her  statement,  ''  had  employed  the  services  of  sev- 
eral physicians,  who  administered  almost  every  medicine 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,"  but  without  avail,  and  she  was  ob- 
liged to  lie  in  bed  almost  the  entire  nine  months,  in 
order  to  obtain  relief  Irom  vomiting. 

I  proceeded  to  treat  her  in  the  orthodox  way ;  advised 
the  administration  of  a  gentle  cathartic,  gave  carbonic- 
acid  water  freely,  and  prescribed  the  following : 

^              Bismuthi  subnit     .     .     .     .  3j. 
Pepsiurne  sacch     ....      3  ss. 
Cerii  oxalat gr.  ix. 

M.  In  chart.  No.  vj.  Div.  et  sig.  one  every  two  hours 
in  carbonic  acid  water. 

This  was  not  followed  by  the  slightest  remission  in  the 
symptoms. 

I  then  doubled  the  quantity  in  each  powder ;  this  also 
failed. 

I  finally  increased  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  to  3  i. 
doses  every  three  hours,  as  recommended  by  several 
eminent  physicians.  This  was  followed  by  acid,  hydro- 
cyanic, dil.,  two  drops  every  three  hours,  also  highly 
spoken  of.  Various  hygienic  measures,  as  well  as  some 
other  medicines,  were  resorted  to,  but  all  failed  to  bring 
about  the  desired  relief. 

About  this  time  my  attention  was  called  to  the  prepar- 
ation ingluvin^  recommended  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
I  determined  to  try  it  at  once. 

I  prescribed ^t'e  grai?is  of  Warner's  ingluvin  every  two 
hours,  and  continued  this  for  three  or  four  days,  without 
any  appreciable  result  other  than  diminishing  the  violence 
of  the  attacks  of  retching  and  vomiting. 

Increased  the  dose  to  ten  grains  every  two  hours. 
This  seemed  to  relieve  my  patient  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  only  vomited  before  meals,  at  the  sight  or  smell  ol 
food. 

I  then  increased  the  dose  to  fifteen   grains,  giving  it 
half  an  hour  before  each  meal.     This  soon  had  the  desired 
elTect  of  controlling  the  attacks.     Continuing  the  same 
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dose  every  three  hours,  the  vomiting  and  nausea  ceased 
entirely  in  four  or  five  days. 

She  made  a  complete  recovery  in  the  second  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  she  com- 
menced the  use  of  ingluvin. 

Ingluvin  has  certainly  proved  very  efficacious  in  my 
hands,  and  I  would  therefore  cordially  recommend  it  to 
the  medical  profession  as  worthy  of  a  trial.  I  consider  it 
an  invaluable  remedy  in  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting  in 
pregnancy. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  have  used  ingluvin  successfully 
in  several  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  in  which  pepsin 
had  failed. 
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Alcohol  and  Diphtheria. 


By  E.  N.  Chapman,  M.  D. 

The  re-appearance  of  dii3htheria,  the  winter  of  '73  and 
'74,  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  with  its  old-time  fatality, 
excited  great  apprehension  in  the  community,  and  much 
discussion  in  the  profession.  Eventually,  as  the  disease 
extended  in  area  and  increased  in  severity,  a  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  called  to  consider  the  subject,  and  in- 
terchange views  as  to  the  means  the  best  fitted  to  meet 
and  repulse  the  enemy.  At  that  meeting  I  had  the  honor 
to  open  the  debate  on  the  treatment.  My  opinions, 
markedly  divergent  from  those  expressed  by  others — 
opinions  published  as  early  as  '63  in  the  Boston  Medical 
arid  Surgical  Journal — failed  of  acceptance,  met  with 
adverse  criticism,  and  fell  to  the  level  of  all  clinical  facts 
in  the  face  of  rational  medicine.  How  preposterous  for 
one  man  to  pit  a  few  empirical  observations  of  his  against 
doctrines  settled  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Cullen ! 
What!  is  the  contest  to  be  fought  over  again  with  a 
modern  John  Brown  ?  Is  the  caution  to  avoid  stimulants 
in  fever  and  infiammation  to  be  cast  to  the  winds?  It  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense.  Such  a  practice, 
surely,  would  but  add  fuel  to  the  flames.  Moreover,  the 
claim  of  nineteen  recoveries  in  twenty  consecutive  cases, 
as  reported  in  the  Boston  Journal, \?>  easily  explained:  a 
physician  often  has  a  run  of  of  mild  cases,  a  fact  notably 
observable  in  scarlatina. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  additional  and 
more  decisive  clinical  data,  such  as  it  will  be  difficult  to 
explain  away,  or  otherwise  account  for,  than  by  conceding 
a  direct  and  positive  antagonism  between  alcohol  and 
diphtheria.  I  am  now  prepared  not  only  to  repeat  the 
assertion,  formerly  made  to  this  Society,  that  a  physician, 
when  called  early,  ought  not  to  lose  more  than  one  in 
twenty  cases — but  also  to  announce  the  still  more  start- 
ling fact  that  double,  yea !  quadruple  that  number  has 
since  then  been,  consecutively,  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  In  fact,  diphtheria  is,  when  attacked  boldly  at  the 
outset,  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  many  common 
diseases ;  and  yet  the  fatality  under  prevalent  modes  of 
practice  is  as  great,  almost,  as  that  of  unmodified  small- 
pox. 

I  propose  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject  before 
us  this  evening  under  the  following  heads : 

1st.  The  pathology  and  treatment. 

2d.  The  histories  of  typical  cases. 

3d.  The  reports  of  cases,  and  the  certificates  of  deaths. 

4th.  The  preventive  cases. 

THE   PATHOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT. 

My  views  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  the 
Society,  I  will  simply  recapitulate  in  an  abstract  form  : 
Diphtheria  first  appeared  in  this  country  in  the  year  1858. 
Its  essential  features  are  totally  distinct  from  those  char- 
acterizing all  previous  throat-distempers.  The  remote 
cause  of  the  diseases  may  be  the  multiplication  of  germs, 
animal  or  vegetable,  on  an  abraded  point  in  the  fauces, 
and  their  transit  thence  through  the  lymphatics  and 
blood-vessels  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Its  clinical 
history,  however,  better  accords  with  the  action  of  some 
subtle  agency,  which,  pervading  the  air  universally, 
impairs  the  vital  status  of  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs.  In  an  epidemic  all  are  affected  by  the  morbific 
agent ;  but  a  few  only  yield  to  it.  Mature,  vigorous  per- 
sons have  vitality  enough  to  resist  the  disease.  Children 
and  weak  adults  are  its  usual  subjects. 

To  this  general  and  predisposing  cause  there  is,  almost 
always,  super-added  a  local  and  direct  exciting  cause, 
such  as  defective  exercise,  improper  diet,  dark  rooms, 
damp  houses,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  poisonous  emana- 
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tions  from  decomposing  iilth  in  privies,  cesspools,  sewer 
pipes,  etc.  To  such  agencies  the  strongest  constitution 
will  soon  succumb. 

The  blood  being  deteriorated,  its  crasis  is  impaired  and 
its  vitality  lowered;  and  then  tbe  sympathetic  nerves, 
failing  to  receive  due  stimulus,  waver  in  their  efforts  to 
carry  on  the  animal  functions.  Thus  the  main  spring  of 
life  losss  the  tension  that  keeps  the  whole  mechanism  in 
motion. 

The  exudation  is  a  symptom  only,  a  sign  of  the  degen- 
eration of  the  blood  and  the  semi-paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  The  exudation  may  he  slight,  or  even 
absent  altogether,  and  yet  the  most  serious  sequellae  su- 
pervene. 

All  local  treatment  is  worse  than  useless.  It  exhausts 
the  nerve-force  and  induces  greater  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels, thus  favoring  the  exudation. 

Alcohol  neutralizes  the  diphtheritic  poison,  sets  free  the 
nerves  ol  animal  life,  subdues  the  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion, destroys  the  pabulum  that  sustains  the  membrane, 
cuts  short  the  disease,  conquers  its  sequellae,  and  shields 
other  members  of  the  family  from  an  attack.  Upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  fever,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  a  purulent  secretion  be- 
gins to  loosen  the  membrane,  and  soon,  thereafter,  to 
detach  it  in  flaky,  ragged  fragments.  This  process  may 
take  place,  and  recovery  be  possible,  even  when  the 
larynx  and  trachea  are  implicated.  The  membrane  is 
seldom  renewed  when  this  secretion  is  maintained  by  a 
steady  use  of  the  remedy.  Alcohol  is  as  antagonistic  to 
diphtheria  as  belladonna  to  opium,  or  quinia  to  malaria. 
Like  any  other  antidote,  it  must  be  given  promptly  at 
the  outset,  as  otherwise  its  potency  will  be  lessened,  per- 
haps lost  altogether. 

Alcohol  does  not  act  as  a  stimulant,  nor  induce  any  of 
its  ordinary  eff*ects.  Enough  may  be  given  to  cause  pro- 
found intoxication  in  health,  and  yet  there  exist  no  signs 
of  excitement  nor  odor  in  the  breath.  Hence  at  a  late 
stage  of  the  disease  it  is  of  little  avail. 

Should  the  administration  of  alcohol  anticipate  grave 
symi3tems  by  thirty-six  hours,  recovery  is  assured ;  should 
tiie  epiglottis  be  implicated,  a  croupy  cough  present,  or 
the  blood  much  contaminated,  recovery  is  possible;  but 
should  the  larynx  be  involved  so  as  to  impede  the  aeration 
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of  the  blood,  recovery  is  improbable,  though,  even  then, 
the  secretion  of  pus  may  detach,  disintegrate  and  supplant 
the  membrane. 

All  cases  of  croup,  on  the  failure  of  the  usual  remedies 
to  subdue  the  harsh,  rasping  cough,  should  have  alcohol 
added  to  the  treatment ;  all  cases  of  scarlatina,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  membranous  patch  in  the  fauces,  should 
be  considered  as  diphtheria ;  all  diseases  associated  with 
diphtheria;  inasmuch  as  its  presence  casts  a  baleful  shadow 
over  every  other  morbid  condition,  should  be  disregarded, 
or,  at  least,  receive  secondary  attention  only;  all  the  se- 
quelae of  diphtheria — paralysis,  albuminuria,  hemorrhage, 
anaemia,  etc.,  etc. — should,  whatever  else  might  be  de- 
manded, be  subjected  to  this  all-potent  remedy. 

Quinia  is  an  efficient  ally  to  alcohol.  It  energizes  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system — a  member  of  the  vital  forces 
not  less  important  than  the  vascular — and  thus  enables 
the  organism  to  right  itself  and  resume  its  functions. 

Iron  pla^^s  an  unimportant  part  at  first ;  but  later,  when 
the  diphtheritic  poison  has  been  neutralized,  it  restores 
color  to  the  blood,  imparts  force  to  the  nerves,  and 
awakens  active  nutrition — matters  of  no  light  moment  in 
most  cases.  At  an  early  day,  even  food  and  other  means 
to  support  nature  are  of  slender  advantage  ;  but  when 
alcohol  and  quinine  have  tempered  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  they  are  imperatively  demanded. 

The  power  of  alcohol  and  quinine  to  prevent  blood- 
degeneration  and  nerve-exhaustion,  depends  on  fresh  air, 
bodily  rest,  mental  quietude,  and  disuse  of  lowering 
medicines.  So,  also,  the  power  of  iron  and  food  to  restore 
the  fluids  and  solids  to  their  normal  standard,  is  only 
operative  by  observing  the  same  general  caution  as  to 
impure  air,  active  exertion,  and  heroic  treatment  of 
individual  conditions. 

Alcohol  and  quinine  have  no  greater  power  to  cure 
than  to  prevent  diphtheria,  provided  they  are  given 
promptly  and  continuously.  With  thorough  ventilation 
they  are  all  that  is  needed  to  purify  a  room  or  a  house, 
unless  there  exists  some  extraneous  source  of  infection, 
demanding  special  attention. 

THE  REPORTS  OF  CASES  AND  THE  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEATH. 

To  further  substantiate  the  virtues  of  alcohol  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  I  will  appeal  to  the  records  of  the 
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Health  Board  of  this  city.  From  the  figures  furnished 
me  by  two  persons  connected  with  this  department,  it 
appears : 

In  1874  there  were  reported  1,651  cases  of  diphtheria; 
in  1875,  2,669  cases;  and  in  1876,  2,329  cases;  making  in 
all  6,649  cases. 

During  the  same  years  respectively  there  were  reported 
580,865,  and  810  deaths  from  diphtheria;  and  318,451, 
and  412  deaths  from  croup,  making  the  total  mortal- 
ity from  diphtheria  2,355,  from  croup  1,181,  and  from 
diphtheria  and  croup  3,536. 

Now,  if  it  be  assumed  that  all  the  cases  reported  as 
diphtheria  were  genuine,  and  that  the  majority  of  deaths 
from  croup  had  a  diphtheritic  origin,  as  doubtless  is  true, 
then  there  will  be  slight  grounds  for  congratulation  over 
the  progress  made  by  therapeutics.  The  mortality  is  truly 
appalling.  Even  including  the  croupous,  among  the 
diptheritic  cases,  the  exhibit  is  far  from  flattering. 

From  Jan.  10th,  1874,  when  I  lost  the  young  girl  whose 
history  is  the  first  presented  in  this  paper  to  this  date,  I 
have  reported  78  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  lost  one  only. 
This  even  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  the  list,  as  the 
child  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  homeopathic  physi- 
cian several  days.  A  younger  child  lay  dead  in  the 
house  when  I  was  called.  Besides,  the  patient  refused  all 
food  and  medicine,  and  died  in  36  hours.  An  older  child 
promptly  recovered. 

To  these  78  cases  should  be  added  some  eight  cases,  or 
more,  which,  from  the  slight  local  trouble  or  other  cause, 
were  not  reported — but  which,  from  the  course  of  the  di- 
sease, I  am  convinced,  were  really  diphtheritic.  Three 
of  these  cases,  from  the  delay  in  resorting  to  brandy 
and  quinine  at  the  outset,  required  much  longer  treat- 
ment than  usual.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  a  period  of 
three  and  a  half  years,  85  cases  of  diphtheria  have  been 
treated  successfully,  without  a  failure.  What  is  more, 
not  a  death  appears  under  the  head  of  croup,  or  other 
disease,  the  sequel  of  the  diphtheritic  poison. 

The  following  report  was  also  furnished  me  as  to  the 
number  of  deaths  and  their  causes  for  the  same  period : 
Old  age,  2  ;  heart  disease,  2 ;  softening  of  the  brain,  1  ; 
cancer,  1 ;  apoplexy,  1 ;  phthisis,  2 ;  pneumonia,  1;  con- 
gestion of  lungs,  1  ;  jaundice,  1  ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ;  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  1 ;   cystitis,  1  ;  Bright's  disease,  1  ; 
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puerperal  fever,  1  ;  diphtheria,  1;  scarlatina,  1;  cholera 
infantum,  5 ;'  marasmus,  2 ;  convulsions,  2 ;  chronic  ec- 
zema, 1  ;  hooping-cough,  1  ;  and  dentition,  2. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  claims 
of  traciieotomy  as  a  forlorn  hope.  The  point  is,  will  it 
increase  or  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery  ?  Dr.  Pilchers 
tables  of  operations  in  this  city  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  twenty  per  cent,  has  been  saved  after  the  failure  of 
medicine.  If  this  be  so,  then  surely  no  case  should  be 
given  up  until  the  aid  of  surgery  has  been  invoked. 
Such  aid  having  rarely  or  never  appeared  proper  in  my 
practice,  I  thought  the  grouping  of  diphtheria,  croup, 
oedema  glottidis,  and  largngitis  under  one  head  might  in- 
volve a  fallacy. 

^ 

A  New  Method  of  Treating  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. 

By  Henry  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

I  make  the  first  bandage  three  or  four  inches  wide  out 
of  unbleached  cotton,  of  double  thickness,  and  sufficient 
length.  On  one  end  of  this  bandage  a  loop  is  made,  by 
returning  the  bandage  on  itself,  and  fastening  the  end 
with  a  few  stitches.  The  hand  on  the  injured  side  is  then 
passed  through  this  loop,  and  the  loop  carried  up  to  a 
point  just  below  the  axillary  margin.  This  bandage  is 
then  passed  directly  across  the  back,  and  under  the  sound 
arm  and  over  the  sound  shoulder,  and  returned  across  the 
back,  and  pinned  or  stitched  to  itself  at  the  point  where 
the  loop  is  formed. 

The  second  bandage  is  then  made  and  applied  af  fol- 
lows : — 

I  flex  the  arm  of  the  injured  side  and  place  the  hand  on 
the  chest,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  shoulder ; 
I  then  take  a  piece  of  the  same  material  as  used  in  the 
first  instance,  and  make  a  bandage  four  inches  wide,  of 
double  thickness  and  sufficient  length,  and  pin  or  stitcli 
one  end  of  this  bandage  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  first 
bandage,  in  front  of  the  sound  shoulder.  It  is  then 
passed  diagonally  downward,  and  across  the  chest  under 
the  hand  and  forearm  which  has  been  flexed  upon  the 
chest,  and  carried  around  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  and  back 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started,  and  this  end  also  pinned  to 
the  first  bandage. 
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I  then  stitch  the  lower  margins  of  this  bandage  to- 
gether for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  at  the  elbow, 
thus  forming  a  trough  for  the  elbow  to  rest  in.  I  also  do 
the  same  at  the  upper  end  of  this  bandage,  which  forms 
another  sliort  trough  for  the  hand  to  rest  in. 

This  bandage  or  sling  may  be  made  as  described  above, 
before  it  is  applied,  and  the  elbow  placed  in  the  lower 
trough  and  the  hand  in  the  upper  one;  and  the  upper 
ends  of  the  bandage  pinned  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
first  bandage,  at  a  point  opposite  the  sound  shoulder,  as 
above  indicated;  indeed,  I  prefer  this  plan,  because  more 
convenient. 

This  sling  serves  the  triple  purpose  of  drawing  the 
lower  end  of  the  arm  forward  and  upward,  and  thus  throw- 
ing the  injured  shoulder  backward.  It  supports  the  fore- 
arm and  hand  in  a  comfortable  and  quiet  position,  and 
last,  it  prevents  the  first  bandage  from  cording  under  the 
sound  arm  by  its  attachment  to  its  lower  margin. 

To  prevent  the  first  bandage  from  producing  excoria- 
tion in  the  axilla  of  the  sound  side,  I  usually  cushion  the 
bandage  at  this  point  by  stitching  on  two  or  three  extra 
thicknesses  of  the  cotton  cloth.  The  same  may  be  done 
at  the  loop, — around  the  arm  of  the  injured  side,  if  neces- 
sary.— Chicago  Medical  Journal. 


The  Immediate  Cure  of  Drunkenness. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Lancet  and  Olserver^ 
by  Dr.  Z.  0.  McElroy,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Medi- 
cal News,  we  regard  as  highly  interesting. 

Often  hearing  persons  remark  of  having  become  "  turned 
against"  this  or  that,  which  they  had,  at  some  previous 
time,  been  exceedingly  fond  of,  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  by  means  of  medication  an  apjyetite  might  be  broken 
up  ;  and  this  article  of  Dr.  Z.'s,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  evidence 
to  that  eff'ect.  Unnatural  appetites  are  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  structure  brought  about  in  the 
brain,  and  why,  by  treatment,  might  not  these  changes  in 
structure  be  remedied,  or  counterbalanced  by  others. — 
Ed.  Med.  News. 

The  patient,  F.  B.  A.,  was  a  lawyer,  aged  fifty-seven, 
married,  had  a  grown-up  family,  had  been  a  drinker  for  forty 
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years  ;  had  sacrificed  home,  property,  business,  health,  and 
professional  reputation  to  his  appetite  ;  had  considerable 
abdominal  dropsy  at  the  time  he  was  put  under  treat- 
ment. Dr.  McElroy  was  visited  by  Dr.  McKinley,  for- 
merly of  St.  Louis,  who  has  followed  the  treatment  of 
inebriates  as  a  specialty  for  many  years  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  patient  was  placed  under  Dr.  McKinley's 
treatment,  and  the  case  was  carefully  watched  by  Dr. 
McElroy. 

Treatment  commenced  Sunday  evening,  December  10, 
1876.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  his  clothing  re- 
moved from  the  room.  He  was  furnished  a  pint  of  good 
whisky,  and  told  to  take  what  he  desired  during  the  night. 

December  11th,  morning.  Pint  of  whisky  about  gone; 
to  have  another  pint  of  whisky.  During  the  day  he 
drank  some  coffee  and  had  eaten  some  ham  and  bread  ;  to 
have  mush  and  milk  for  diet.  Evening  :  Patient  still  in 
bed  ;  to  liave  all  the  whisky  he  desires  during  the  night. 
Dr.  McKinley  gave  him  a  drachm  of  Howard's  hydro-sub- 
limate of  mercury  (simply  pure  calomel),  dry  upon  the 
tongue,  washed  down  with  a  tumbler  of  whisky  ;  patient 
to  remain  in  one  position  in  bed,  so  far  as  possible ;  pulse 
very  feeble ;  eats  very  little. 

December  12th,  morning:  Patient  had  three  copious 
discharges  from  bowels  during  the  night;  pulse  good, 
about  one  hundred,  skin  soft  and  moist,  feels  very  com- 
fortable. At  six  o'clock  A.  M.  Dr.  McKinley  gave  him  a 
drachm  of  Squibb's  powdered  ipecac  mixed  with  licorice, 
dropped  dry  on  the  tongue,  washed  down  with  whisky. 
To  have  all  the  whisky  he  wants  during  the  day ;  mush 
and  milk  diet.  Evening  :  Has  had  four  more  operations  of 
the  bowels.  Dr.  McKinley  gave  him  two  scruples  of  pow- 
dered ipecac  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  medicine  had 
been  given.  At  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  Mr.  A.  was  desper- 
ately sick  at  the  stomach;  thought  he  was  dying;  sent  for 
his  physician ;  more  whisky  ordered. 

December  13th.  He  was  very  sick  at  the  stomach  and 
threw  up  some  dark  '^  bilious  matter;"  no  more  medicine 
that  morning ;  Dr.  McKinley  pressed  more  whisky  upon 
the  patient.  About  ten  a.  m.  he  thought  something  had 
been  put  into  the  whisky  to  make  him  sick.  A  messen- 
ger was  sent  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  procured  him  a 
quart  of  the  best  whisky  to  be  had,  but  he  never  tasted 
it.     About  one  o'clock  he  requested  his  wife  to  remove 
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all  liquor  out  of  his  bed-room,  as  he  had  turned  against 
it.  He  has  never  tasted  any  since ;  his  taste  for  it  was 
entirely  gone,  and  has  never  returned.  Evening  :  He  ate 
some  milk  and  crackers  after  his  stomach  settled ;  has  no 
nausea  now ;  had  twenty  five  grains  of  chloral  in  comj). 
spts.  of  lavender. 

December  15,  morning.  Had  eight  hours  sleep.  Bowels 
continue  to  move,  discharges  more  offensive ;  kidneys  act, 
swelling  of  abdomen  about  the  same,  although  there  is 
more  gas  and  less  water.  At  six  a.  m.  Dr.  McKinley  com- 
menced giving  him  grain  doses  of  ipecac  every  hour, 
dropped  dry  on  the  tongue;  gave  him  no  food;  although 
slightly  nauseated  all  the  time  he  did  not  vomit ;  gave 
the  last  dose  of  ipecac  at  noon ;  to  have  hot  milk  and 
cracker  when  his  stomach  will  receive  it.  Evening: 
Patient  improving,  pulse  good,  bowels  moved  several 
times,  no  medicine ;  next  day,  15th,  losing  flesh  rapidly, 
no  medicine. 

December  16th.  Takes  hourly  doses  of  ipecac,  with 
one  grain  calomel  in  each  of  the  first  three  doses  in  the 
forenoon  ;  bowels  moved  twice. 

December  17th.  Abdominal  dropsy  all  gone ;  patient 
up  and  dressed  and  down  stairs;  appetite  good;  tongue 
nearly  normal ;  commences  to-day  to  take  syrup  of  the  io- 
dide of  iron,  two  ounces  in  six  ounces  simi)le  syrup,  to  take 
a  tablespoonful  before  each  meal,  and  to  return  the  same 
amount  of  water  to  the  bottle  after  each  dose ;  when  it 
becomes  tasteless,  to  commence  with  the  common  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  two  ounces  in  six  of  syrup,  and  take  in  the 
same  way,  keeping  the  bottle  always  full  by  adding 
water  after  each  dose. 

His  recovery  was  complete,  and  there  has  been  no 
return  of  his  appetite  for  alcohoUG  drinks. 

Dr.  McElroy's  conclusion  from  this  case,  and  many 
others  reported  by  Dr.  McKinley,  are  as  follows : 

"  First,  Tliat  Medicine  off'ers  the  confirmed  inebriate 
relief  from  the  trammels  of  appetite,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  relief  from  any  other  pathological  condition. 

''  Second,  That  what  is  done  by  specialists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  drunkenness  can  and  should  be  done 
equally  well  by  the  profession  at  large. 

''Third,  That  reformation  by  the  aid  of  medicine  has  a 
solid   and  real  foundation   in   changes   of    structure   on 
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which  api)etite  depends,  which  purely  moral  reformations 
lack,  and  are,  therefore,  less  permanent." 


Force  and  its  Transmutations. 

Modern  science  has  shown  conclusively  that  force  is  no- 
where prochiced,  howewev  many  and  protean  may  be  the 
forms  in  which  it  appears.  So  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends,  the  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  which  can  be  neither  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished. In  loose  every-day  language  we  speak  of  the  gain 
of  power  by  the  use  of  machines,  but  in  reality  no  such 
gain  is  possible.  What  seems  like  it  is  nothing  but  the 
exchange  of  power  for  its  exact  equivalent,  an  apparent 
gain  in  force  being  paid  for  a  by  a  proportionate  loss  in 
speed,  or  vice  versa.  If  a  pound  lifts  ten  pounds  it  must 
move  through  tenfold  the  distance,  or  the  account  must 
be  balanced  in  some  other  way.  Machines  are  mere  con- 
veniences for  the  application  of  power,  whether  it  be  that 
of  our  ow^n  muscles  or  be  drawn  from  the  immense  sup- 
ply of  force  which  Nature  places  at  our  command.  By 
their  aid  we  compel  the  winds  and  the  waters  to  labor  for 
us,  and  make  the  fire  and  the  lightning  our  servitors. 
The  Arabian  fable  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  becomes  a  fa- 
miliar fact,  and  genii  mightier  and  more  beneficent  than 
Oriental  fancy  ever  dreamed  of  jDerform  at  our  bidding 
miracles  of  strength  and  skill  beyond  the  most  extrava- 
gant feats  recounted  in  the  tales  of  Scheherezade. 

When  force  seems  to  be  produced  it  is  only  because  it 
has  been  imprisoned,  like  the  genii  in  the  leaden  casket, 
and  is  now  set  free.  Thus  water  and  coal  are  inert  sub- 
stances, and  apparently  incapable  of  exerting  any  force ; 
but  set  the  coal  on  fire  and  convert  the  water  into  steam, 
and  we  get  an  expansive  power  in  the  heated  vapor  which 
gives  our  engines  their  gigantic  energies,  concentrating 
the  strength  of  a  thousand  men  in  one  little  piece  of 
mechanism. 

But  where  does  the  force  come  from  in  this  case  ?  Was 
it  really  imprisoned  in  the  water  or  in  the  coal,  as  the 
figure  we  used  might  imply  ?  Someone  will  say  that  it 
consists  in  the  heat  which  gives  the  vapor  its  expansive 
energy.     But  whence  does  the  heat  come  ?     You  answer 
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again  that  it  is  from  tlie  burning  of  the  coal,  wliich  is 
nothing  more  than  the  chemical  combination  of  the 
carbon  witli  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Here  a  new  (orce 
comes  in,  which  we  know  as  affinity^  or  chemical  attraction. 
A  mighty  i'orce  it  is,  indeed,  which  draws  the  atoms  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  together  with  such  inconceivable 
velocity  that  their  collision  gives  rise  to  the  heat,  as  iron 
grows  hot  under  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer.  Out  of  the 
clashing  of  countless  particles  infinitesimally  minute,  acted 
upon  by  this  intense  form  of  attraction,  is  borne  all  that 
fervid  force  which  is  the  life  of  the  steam-engine. 

What  a  tremendous  source  of  power  this  affinity  is  we 
scarcely  appreciate  until  we  actually  measure  it,  and  find 
that  the  heat  given  out  by  a  pound  of  coal  in  combining 
with  oxygen  is  sufficient,  when  converted  into  mechani- 
cal motion,  to  raise  more  than  a  million  pounds  through  a 
distance  of  one  foot,  or  to  hurl  a  ton  nearly  to  the  height 
of  a  mile.  The  burning  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
coal  represents  the  hard  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man  for  a 
whole  year. 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  force  was 
imprisoned  in  the  coal.  To  obtain  the  force  we  must 
have  carbon  in  an  elementary  state  for  the  oxygen  to 
combine  with.  After  the  diverse  atoms  have  rushed  to- 
gether we  can  get  no  more  heat  from  the  affinity  that 
unites  them  as  carbonic  acid, — unless,  indeed,  we  can  tear 
them  from  their  hold  upon  each  other,  and  let  them  clash 
again.  But  to  sej)arate  them  would  evidently  require  a 
greater  force  than  was  exerted  in  their  combination  and 
now  binds  them  together. 

Where  shall  we  find  the  agent  potent  enough  to  accom- 
plish this  divorce  of  the  atoms  after  affinity  has  once 
united  them  ?  Not  in  the  thunder  nor  in  the  whirlwind, 
not  in  any  fierce  and  violent  exercise  of  elemental 
forces,  but  in  an  agency  that  reminds  us  rather  of  the 
''  still  small  voice"  that  announced  to  the  waiting  prophet 
the  coming  of  the  Almighty.  The  sunbeam  falling  on  a 
leaf  is  the  silent  but  irresistible  power  that  undoes  the 
work  of  affinity,  and  bids  the  burnt  carbon  rise  phoenix- 
like from  its  ashes  to  resume  its  elementary  form.  Every 
leaf  that  flutters  in  the  summer  air  and  absorbs  the  sun- 
beams is  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  this  marvelous 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  going  on  all  day  long, 
the  oxygen  being  poured  forth  into  the  air  and  the  carbon 
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packed  away  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.     From 
house  it  may  eventually  be  taken  and  burned  by  man, 
serving  him  anew  as  a  source  of  heat  and  force ;  and  this 
series  of  transformations  may  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

But  where  did  the  coal  in  the  mine  come  from  ?  From 
the  leaf  and  the  sunbeam,  jn^ecisely  like  the  wood  we 
burn  upon  the  hearth.  Uncounted  ages  before  man  lived 
on  this  earth,  a  strange  luxuriant  vegetation  flourished 
upon  its  surface,  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
sunlight  as  plants  do  to-day ;  and  the  coal-beds  that  supply 
us  with  fuel  are  the  buried  remains  of  that  pre-Adamite 
growth.  When  we  sit  in  winter  before  the  coal  fire 
glowing  in  the  parlor  grate,  we  are  virtually  basking  in 
the  sunlight  that  fell  upon  our  planet  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  years  before  the  creation  of  man.  The  light  and 
heat  of  that  sunshine  were  caught  and  imprisoned  by  the 
leaf,  and  have  been  locked  up  in  the  plant  through  its 
life  and  death  and  long  entombment  in  the  earth.  The 
steam-engine  is  a  modern  machine,  but  the  source  of  its 
power  is  incalculably  more  ancient  than  the  origin  of  the 
human  race.  The  fuel  tliat  heats  its  boilers  was  fabri- 
cated by  the  subtle  fingers  of  the  sunbeam  in  the  delicate 
cells  of  the  leaf  when  this  world  of  ours  was  young  and 
as  yet  unfitted  for  the  abode  of  man.  The  engine  is  a 
piece  oi  human  design,  the  result  of  intellect  working  out 
a  premeditated  end.  Was  not  the  preparation  of  the 
coal  a  part  of  a  Divine  plan,  the  work  of  a  Supreme 
Mind  carrying  out  a  benevolent  purpose  ?  Shall  we  be- 
lieve that  coal  and  mind  and  engine  are  only  steps  in  an 
"  evolution "  efi'ected  by  the  action  of  blind  material 
forces,  unguided  by  intellect  and  will ;  or  shall  we  see 
beyond  and  above  those  forces  an  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  love,  contriving,  conducting,  and  insi^iring  all  ? 

We  have  sketched  but  a  single  chapter,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  history  of  the  transmutation  of  force;  and  it  is  only  a 
restatement  of  w^hat  was  already  known  to  many  who  may 
read  it.  But  there  are  many  others  to  whom  these  grand 
generalizations  of  modern  science  are  not  so  familiar,  and 
to  whom  this  brief  and  simple  presentation  thereof  may 
not  be  unacceptable  or  unprofitable.  Indeed,  they  are 
wonderful  enough  to  bear  being  oft  repeated,  even  to 
those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  them. 
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Vaseline  and  Salicylic  Acid  in  Obstetrics. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Record  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  vaseline  and  salicylic  acid  in  the 
healing  of  wounds;  in  the  present  I  propose  brieily  to 
mention  some  of  the  various  uses  for  which  this  compound 
seems  adapted.  Vaseline  is  a  hydrocarbon,  made  from 
petroleum  by  simple  evaporation  and  clarification.  It  is 
very  cheap,  being  worth  only  some  forty  to  fifty  cents  a 
pound.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell.  Its  role  as  a  protective 
against  the  action  of  the  air  is  extensile,  as  in  burns, 
excoriations,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  lubricants. 
Its  use  is  simple,  and  especially  in  complicated  labors  is 
thus  very  advantageous.  Internally,  it  seems  to  relieve 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  when  taken  up 
by  the  system,  though  it  undergoes  no  proper  digestion, 
to  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  cod-liver  oil.  As  a 
vehicle  for  more  active  agents,  it  is  more  generally  use- 
ful than  any  other  oil-like  compound.  Salicylic  acid  has 
of  late  come  into  vogue,  and  is  now  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes — principally  as  an  antiseptic,  to  re- 
duce the  heat  of  the  bodj^,  and  in  diseases  in  which  there 
is  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  as  in  rheumatism,  and 
gout,  etc.  It  is  not  expensive,  costing  from  thirty  to 
forty  cents  an  ounce.  I  have  tried  several  samples  of 
different  manufacture,  and  find  that  of  Rossengarten,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  far  the  best,  while  the  German  article 
that  I  have  used  has  proved  caustic  and  utterly  unfit  for 
many  purposes.  The  American  acid  is  in  silky,  white 
crystals,  like  quinine,  has  no  caustic  taste,  and,  mixed 
with  vaseline,  makes  a  homogenous  ointment.  The  Ger- 
man is  amorphous,  looks  like  chalk,  has  a  slight  pinkish 
color  and  caustic  taste,  and,  mixed  with  vaseline,  makes  a 
lumpy,  irritating  ointment,  unfit  for  use. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  briefly 
notice  some  of  the  many  uses  of  these  two  valuable 
agents ;  and  first  as  to  their  use  in  obstetrics.  It  has  been 
my  practice  for.some  time  back  to  use  vaseline,  with  a 
grain  or  more  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  ounce,  and  scented 
with  a  drop  of  ottar  of  roses,  in  all  vaginal  examinations, 
instead  of  oil  or  soap.  I  believe  I  thereby  more  certainly 
avoid  carrjdng  infection  from  case  to  case  that  I  should 
otherwise  do.     In  first  confinements  it  may  be  used  in  the 
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first  state  of  the  labor,  so  soon  as  the  woman  takes  to  bed. 
I  make  use  of  a  glass  syringe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  with- 
out a  nozzle.  With  an  instrument  of  this  kind  an  ounce 
or  more  of  the  semi-solid  vaseline  can  be  introduced  up 
to  the  OS,  where  it  remains  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  in  a  semi-solid  state.  I  use  it  in  this  way  as  a 
simple  lubricant,  and  without  the  addition  of  the  acid. 
If  desirable,  in  certain  cases,  it  can  be  combined  with  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  and,  after  the  labor  is  completed, 
with  the  extract  of  ergot,  or,  in  case  of  hemorrhage,  with 
the  liq.  ferri  persulphatis,  with  all  of  which  it  mixes  well. 
If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  it  into  the  uterus,  it  can  be 
rendered  fluid  by  putting  the  bottle  containing  it  into 
water  of  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  when  it  can  be  used 
with  the  ordinary  uterine  syringe.  In  the  course  of  a 
labor  I  use  three  to  six  ounces,  with  the  effect,  as  I 
claim,  of  shortening  the  first  stage  of  labor  and  rendering 
the  parts,  especially  in  first  labors,  easily  dilatable  in  the 
second  stage,  while,  after  the  placenta  is  delivered,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  vaseline,  with  the  acid  added,  dis- 
infects the  discharges,  and  does  much,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
prevent  purulent  absorption.  Indeed,  if  puerperal  fever 
was  prevalent,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  introduce  it  freely 
into  the  uterus  immediately  after  confinement.  To  illus- 
trate the  healing  qualities  of  this  combination,  I  some 
time  ago  had  an  extensive  rupture  of  the  perineum  in  a 
primipara,  due  to  an  unusually  large  child  and  to  an  un- 
yielding perineum.  I  passed  two  pins  through  the  lips  of 
the  wound  and  a  figure-of-eight  around  each,  and  di- 
rected the  patient  to  introduce  a  little  of  the  vaseline 
ointment  two  or  three  times  a  day  on  her  finger.  On  the 
third  day  after,  when  I  next  saw  her,  on  removing  the 
pins  I  found  the  wound  entirely  healed.  My  cases  are 
not  sufficient  to  base  positive  conclusions  on,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  tha<t  an  hour  or  more  can  be  saved  in  an 
ordinary  labor  by  the  use  of  the  vaseline,  and  that  the 
second  stage  will  go  on  easier  owing  to  a  more  thorough 
relaxation  of  the  soft  parts,  and  to  the  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  friction;  and  that  its  use,  with  the  acid  after 
labor,  will  do  much  to  prevent  puerperal  absorption,  and, 
in  any  event,  will  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 
In  dilating  the  os  with  the  sponge  tent,  I  find  that  by 
coating  it  with  the  vaseline  and  the  acid,  (ten  grains  to 
the  ounce),  I  can  more  readily  introduce  it,  the  tent  not 
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expanding  at  first,  owing  to  the  coating  of  vaseline  ;  but, 
if  held  for  a  moment  or  two  in  i)lace,  it  will  remain  with- 
out danger  of  its  coming  away,  and  will  expand  to  the 
same  limits  that  it  would  have  done  without  the  coating 
of  vaseline,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  putting  two  tents 
in  water,  one  coated  and  the  other  not.  In  erosions  of 
the  OS,  after  the  engorgement  of  the  parts  is  removed  by 
glycerine  pads,  the  vaseline  and  acid  ointment,  applied 
on  cotton-wool,  will  do  much  to  effect  a  speedy  cure, 
especially  if  alternated  with  the  glycerine.  There  is  one 
use  for  this  ointment  that  I  have  not  fully  worked  out. 
Physicians  are  frequently  applied  to,  to  produce  abortion. 
Recently,  on  the  same  day,  two  women  came  to  me ;  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  one  case  w^as  that  the  husband  was 
syphilitic ;  in  the  other  that  pregnancy  brought  on  violent 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma.  Of  course  I  explained  that 
the  child  had  rights  as  well  as  the  mother,  but  it  was  all 
that  I  could  do  to  prevent  one  of  these  cases  fmm  going 
to  a  professed  abortionist.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  some  experiments,  that  vaseline,  charged  with 
tour  to  five  grians  of  salicylic  acid,  will  destroy  sperma- 
tozoa, w^ithout  injury  to  the  uterus  or  vagina. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  a  number  of  uses  for  vaseline 
in  the  lying-in  room  and  nursery.  I  make  no  claim  to  its 
being  a  "  cure-all,"  but  it  is  a  great  convenience,  and  its 
"  role  "  is  extensive.  The  ointment  makes  a  good  dress- 
ing for  the  umbilical  cord.  Vaseline  answers  better  than 
oil  or  soap  to  remove  the  cerumen  from  the  newly-born 
infant.  Mixed  w4th  an  equal  weight  of  honey  and  ten 
grains  of  borax  or  of  chlorate  of  potass  a  to  the  ounce,  it 
answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  case  of  thrush.  The 
ointment  alone,  or  mixed  wath  ten  grains  of  quinine  to 
the  ounce  quickly  removes  the  small  worms  that  fre- 
quently infest  the  anus  of  young  children.  In  the  exco- 
riations of  infants  it  eff"ects  rapid  healing.  In  the  not 
uncommon  sore  eyes  of  the  first  few  days  of  life  the 
vaseline  alone  introduced  within  the  eyelids,  efi'ects  a 
cure  in  a  day  or  two.  Again,  in  the  "  snuffles  "  of  the 
old  women,  which,  by  preventing  nursing,  frequently 
seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  infant,  it,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  nostrils  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  answers 
better  than  anything  I  have  as  yet  tried,  especially  if  the 
head  is  kept  warm  with  a  flannel  cap.     There  are  many 
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other  uses  for  vaseline,  alone  or  combined  with  varying 
I)roportions  of  salicylic  acid,  that  the  experience  of  the 
physician  will  readily  suggest  to  him  in  this  connection. 
There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  some  of  the  uses  of 
these  agents  in  other  departments  of  medicine,  which  in 
a  future  number  of  this  journal,  I  will  briefly  refer  to. — 
Dt,  Dubois^  Med.  Record. 


Phymosis  and  Adherent  Prepuce. 

Battleloro,  N.  (7.,  Augitst  2d,  1877. 
Editors  Maryland  Med.  Jour. 

Dear  Sirs — Of  a  number  of  cases  of  reflex  paralj^sis, 
upon  which  I  have  performed  circumcision,  I  desire  to 
present  for  publication  the  report  of  the  following  case : 

In  June,  1875,  I  was  desired  to  see  John  A.,  age  seven 
years,  living  in  my  adjoining  county.  From  his  mother 
I  learned  the  following  history  of  the  case :  That  he  was 
healthy  and  growthy  until  the  fall  of  1872,  at  which  time 
he  began  having  convulsions,  and  continued  to  have 
several  each  day  without  seemingly  to  impair  his  health, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1874.  Then  he 
began  to  tumble  down  very  frequently  and  grow  more 
and  more  clumsy,  until  finally  he  became  generally  par- 
alyzed. 

I  found  him  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot,  nor  could  he 
articulate  a  word ;  his  expression  was  somewhat  idiotic, 
bowels  constipated,  and  had  been  as  long  as  ten  days 
without  an  action,  even  after  taking  several  doses  of 
castor  oil.  At  times  suff'ered  with  retention  of  urine  ;  very 
restless  and  slept  little.  While  I  was  examining  his 
abdomen  my  hand  accidentally  touched  his  penis;  the 
organ  immediately  became  erected,  and  the  boy  instan- 
taneously, had  a  convulsion.  After  few  inhalations  of 
chloroform  the  spasm  passed  of.  Soon  as  he  aroused, 
which  was  after  about  twenty  minutes,  I  thought  I  would 
again  try  and  see  if  by  irritating  the  penis  it  would  cause 
another  fit ;  at  once  he  became  convulsed.  His  mother 
told  me  that  invariably  at  the  time  he  had  a  fit  his  penis 
would  become  erected,  and  that  she  had  known  him  to 
have  as  many  as  sixteen  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  soon 
satisfied  myself  that  the  boy's  paralysis  was  from  reflex 
irritation  caused  by  phymosis  and  adherent  prepuce.  I 
YoL.  VI.— 55 
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circumcised  him  at  once,  and  tore  the  adherent  mucous 
membrane  from  the  glands  with  thumb  and  finger  nail  of 
each  hand  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Prof.  Sayre,  of 
New  York.  Behind  the  corona  was  impacted  sebaceous 
material.  After  cleaning  the  gland  thoroughly  it  was 
kept  dressed  with  cold  water.  1  gave  him  no  medicines, 
and  in  two  days  I  went  to  see  him,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise I  found  my  patient  sitting  up  in  a  chair,  with  more 
intelligent  countenance,  bowels  had  moved  regularly,  had 
voided  urine  freely,  slept  tolerably  well  the  night  after 
the  operation,  and  very  soundly  the  second  night,  and  had 
had  only  one  convulsion.  Five  days  afterwards  I  visited 
him  again,  found  that  he  could  walk  across  the  room,  had 
no  convulsion,  and  bid  fair  to  make  a  rapid  and  complete 
recovery.  Electricity  was  applied  and  gave  him  pyro- 
phosphate ferri,  and  tr.  nux  vomica. 

He  was  brought  to  my  office  some  two  weeks  after- 
wards greatly  improved  in  every  respect.  Same  treat- 
ment continued  with  counter  irritation  over  the  spine. 

I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  cases  of  irritable  child- 
ren with  restless  sleep  and  bad  digestion,  which  are  often 
attributed  to  other  causes,  are  entirely  dependent  to  the 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  caused  by  an  adherent 
or  constricted  prepuce.  I  think  the  profession  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Prof.  Sayre  for  his  valuable  papers  upon  this 
subject.  Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  H.  Whitehead,  M.  D. 


Therapeutics  of  Tetanus, 


An  anonymous  writer  to  the  Practitioner  for  August 
gives  an  interesting  retrospect  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  tetanus,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  notes : — 
Chloroform  has  had  an  extensive  trial ;  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  large  quantities,  sometimes  with  apparent 
success.  Simpson  narcotized  a  child  for  thirteen  con- 
secutive days,  using  3  100  with  mercury.  But  the  gen- 
eral result  is  that  while  all  the  fatal  symptoms  disappear 
on  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  they  return  on  its  re- 
moval with  unabated  violence,  and  the  disease  generally 
lands  them  to  its  fatal  conclusion  without  delay.  Chloral 
hydrate  has  how  taken  the  place  of  chloroform  in  the 
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treatment  of  tetanus,  but  without  more  success.  There 
appears  to  be  great  tolerance  of  the  drug,  and  a  case  is 
quoted  of  a  child  of  12^  years  who  took  more  than  lOOgr. 
a  day.  Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Dalkeith,  gave  3iij.  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  3  vj.  in  five  weeks,  with  success,  the 
patient  being  easily  aroused  to  speak.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  valuable  drug  in  alleviating  the  symptoms.  Its 
injection  into  the  veins  and  its  subcutaneous  injection 
have  not  been  so  successful.  Calalar  hean^  which,  like 
chloral,  affects  the  spinal  chord,  and  has  little  or  no  action 
on  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  has  been  receiitly  much 
employed.  As  with  other  drugs,  its  administration  has 
been  at  one  time  apparently  successful,  and  at  another  a 
perfect  failure.  It  has,  moreover,  to  be  given  in  compar- 
atively large  doses.  The  spasms  are  controlled  and  the 
body  heat  sinks,  and  if  the  drug  be  withheld  the  paroxysms 
return,  while  if  it  be  pressed  the  patient  comes  into  a 
somewhat  dangerous  condition.  A  large  dose  is  required 
to  produce,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  sometimes  as  much  as  ^gr.  every  two  hours.  There 
is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  either  opium  alone,  or 
opium  combined  with  chloral;  while  nitrate  of  ainyl^ 
hromide  of  potassium^  and  conium  have  been  alike  tried 
in  vain.  A  more  favorable  report  is  given  of  aconite^  the 
exhibition  of  which  has  been  attended  in  some  cases  with 
remarkable  results.  It  lowered  the  pulse,  which  fell  in 
one  case  from  135  to  60,  with  a  simultaneous  decrease  of 
the  convulsions  ;  but  the  eifects  of  the  drug  constitute  in 
themselves  a  new  danger  which  must  be  carefully  con- 
trolled. Tendency  to  syncope,  wakefullness,  vertigo, 
dilatation,  and  insensibility  of  the  pupil;  small,  intermit- 
ent,  and  irregular  pulse,  and  increased  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  often  the  result  of  giving  this  remedy. 
The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  believes  that  such  a 
summary  as  he  has  given  makes  an  appeal  to  pathology 
to  throw  fresh  light  upon  this  disease,  and  he  hopes  that 
some  combination  of  these  agents  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish what  each  one  of  them  singly  has  been  found 
unable  to  accomplish. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  one  day  find  a  remedy 
that  is  as  really  successful  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  as 
the  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  to  be  in  some 
forms  of  epilepsy;  but  just  as  we  are  not  indebted  to 
pathology  for  the  discovery  of  the  therapeutic  virtues  of 
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the  bromide  in  epilepsy,  so  we  are  far  from  being  san- 
guine that  pathology  will  point  out  by-and-by  the  drug  or 
combination  of  drugs  which  will  cure  the  disease  under 
consideration.  In  all  probability  the  chemist  or  the  bot- 
anist has  already  provided  the  remedy ;  and  perhaps  it 
remains  for  empirical  experiment,  rather  than  for  physi- 
ology or  pathology,  to  find  it  out. — Dublin  Medical 
Press, 


Microscopy. 


Dunkirk  (New  York)  Microscopical  Society. 

Regular  meeting  held  Oct.  12th  1877,  the  President, 
Dr.  Geo.  E.  Blackham,  in  the  chair,  and  a  large  attendance 
ol  members  and  visitors. 

This  being  the  first  regular  meeting  since  the  summer 
vacation,  a  good  deal  of  routine  business  was  transacted 
in  the  business  session. 

At  the  scientific  session  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A., 
late  of  the  Hayden  and  Wheeler  Surveys  of  the  Territo- 
ries, gave  a  brief  but  interesting  lecture  ''  On  the  Use  of 
Curare  in  the  Study  of  Biology."  His  remarks  were 
illustrated  by  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  the  dilute 
solution  of  this  poison  beneath  the  skin  of  a  male  frog, 
producing  complete  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
By  a  careful  dissection  the  intestine  was  drawn  out,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels  of  the 
mesentery  was  well  shown  on  the  President's  Tolles' 
stand  with  his  Tolles'  one  inch  objective,  and  the  B  (one 
inch)  Huyghenian,  and  the  ^  inch  and  i  inch  solid  eye- 
pieces, the  powers  being  respectively  100,  200,  and  400 
diameters.  Under  the  latter  power  the  individual  cor- 
puscles were  beautifully  defined. 

Among  the  new  instruments  and  aj)paratus  exhibited 
was  Zentmayer's  new  histological  microscope  stand,  by 
Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  a  most  compact, 
convenient,  and  beautifully  finished  little  stand,  having 
several  new  points  of  excellence.  The  mirror  bar  being 
pivoted  in  plane  of  the  object,  and  carrying  a  sub-stage, 
or  accessory  carrier,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  object 
can  be  varied  to  focus  a  condenser ;  the  mirror  and  sub- 
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stage  can  be  swung  above  the  stage,  and  used  for  the 
illumination  of  opaque  objects.  A  Tolles'  large  micro- 
scope stand,  B,  with  one  inch  Huyghenian,  and  ^  and  ^ 
inch  solid  eye-pieces,  and  Wenham  reflex  illuminator,  by 
the  President.  The  firmness,  solidity,  convenience  and 
perfect  workmanship  of  this  splendid  stand  w^ere  much 
admired.  A  cheap  ^  dry  objective,  by  Tolles,  price  $15, 
which  resolves  cleRrly  pleurosigfma  angulatiwi  by  Gentral 
light,  also  by  the  Preiident. 

After  a  time  spent  in  the  examination  of  objects,  and  a 
discussion  of  Lieut.  Carpenter's  remarks,  the  society  ad- 
journed. 

The  following  additions  were  made  to  the  library  and 
cabinet,  by  donation  and  subscription :  The  Science  Oh- 
server^  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Aug.  and  Sept.;  ten  pami)hlets 
relative  to  the  display  made  by  the  U.  S.  A.  Medical  De- 
partment at  the  Centennial  Exhibition ;  Journal  de  Mi- 
crograpJiie^  Paris,  France ;  report  on  the  Kocky  Mountain 
locust  and  other  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  by  Dr. 
Packard ;  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News  for  July,  August 
and  Sept. ;  a  series  of  drawings  of  typical  forms  of  dia- 
toms ;  Foramineferous  earth ;  a  number  of  specimens  of 
the  image  and  the  empty  larva  cases  of  the  so-called 
seventeen-year  locust  {cicada  septendecim). 

C.  P.  Alling,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 


San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  acquisitions : 
American  Naturalist^  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal^ 
Cincinnati  Medical  News,  and  American  Journal  of 
Microscopy^  for  August  and  September;  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly^  with  Supplement,  for  September  and 
October;  Nature^  for  July  and  August;  Journal  QiceJcett 
Microscopical  Cluh  for  July;  part  2,  vol.  2,  Bulletin 
Bussey  Institution  and  Journal  de  Micrographies  Pel- 
latin — all  by  subscription. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Mouser  donated  to  the  Cabinet  a  slide 
mounted  by  him,  with  a  stained  section  of  frog's  stomach, 
showing  the  mlli  and  cell  structure;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Scup- 
ham  handed  in  samples  of  silicious  and  micacious  earths, 
from  Gold  Hill,  Nevada.  Quite  an  extensive  series  of 
diatomaceous   earths   were   presented  by  the   California 
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State  Geological  Society,  obtained  by  that  young  but 
energetic  scientific  organization  from  Monterey,  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  near  Virginia  City,  ten  miles  north  of 
Petaluma,  and  Nottingham,  Maryland.  Most  of  these 
fossil  deposits  have  never  been  unearthed  before,  and 
consequently  the  members  were  desirous  to  know  of  the 
characteristic  diatoms  to  be  found  in  them,  to  which  end 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  request  Dr. 
A.  M.  Edwards,  one  of  their  members,  to  examine  the 
saniples  and  report  as  soon  as  practicable,  trusting  some 
of  them  might  prove  as  fruitful  as  the  Santa  Slonica 
deposit. 

The  second  installment,  being  Century'  I.  of  Prof.  H.  L. 
Smith's  reliable  series  of  typical  diatoms,  had  come  to 
hand,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  all  present,  particu- 
larly those  who  love  to  study  and  become  familiar  with 
the  correct  nomenclature  of  the  silicious  shelled  little 
beauties.  The  mode  of  arranging  them  in  book-like  rack 
boxes  is  a  great  improvement  over  tne  former  method 
adopted  by  Prof.  Smith,  and  yet  a  late  letter  to  Mr.  Kinne 
contains  the  information  of  something  better  still  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  of 
mounting  dry  preparations  so  they  will  not  spoil,  (as  un- 
fortunately all  those  with  asphalte  rings  are  liable  to  do), 
nor  the  covers  become  dislodged  by  any  blows  or  falling. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Attwood,  of  Chicago,  sent  the  members  of 
the  Society'  through  Mr.  Kinne,  several  slides  of  diatoms 
obtained  from  the  water  supply  of  his  city,  and  which  he 
stated  have  recently  been  receiving  considerable  attention 
from  a  Prof.  Piper  there,  who,  like  many  others,  seems  to 
mistake  notoriety  for  fame,  and  proceeds  to  fright  the 
soul  of  the  average  Chicagoan  who  takes  his  water  straight, 
by  badly  executed  drawings  of  diatoms  and  other  fresh 
water  microscopic  plants.  Some  of  the  Professor's  terri- 
ble monsters  of  the  deep  were  at  once  recognized  as 
Diatoma  vulgare,  Stephanodiscus,  Niagara,  Cyclotella 
operculrta,  Asterionella,  formosa,  Fragilaria,  etc.,  species, 
w^hich  are  as  particular  about  their  water  supplyas  any 
one  need  be. 

COORONGITE. 

PJtiladelphia^  September  21st ^  1877. 
Prof.  C.  L.  Anderson,  Santa  Cruz,  California  ; 

Dear  Sir — I  hope  the  second  slide  of  coorongite  ar- 
rived safely.     I  have  several  times  seen  notices  of  parties 
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in  California  who  had  brought  coorongite  to  the  notice  of 
the  San  Francisco  Microscopical  Societj^,  and  lately  saw  a 
slide  of  a  section  of  it  from  some  one  in  California.  I 
think  whoever  has  it  has  gotten  a  little  mixed,  and  would 
like  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  him  about  it  in 
order  that  I  may  either  be  set  right  myself  or  show  him 
his  error.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  during 
the  Centennial ;  not  as  a  diatomaceous  material,  but  as  an 
oil  of  paraffine  shale,  and  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it,  and  have 
since  had  a  correspondence  with  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Stew- 
art. There  were  two  substances  exhibited  by  this  gen- 
tleman, both  hydro-carbons  ;  one  he  exhibited  as  mineral 
caoutchouc;  this  material  was  gathered  in  sheets  from 
one-fourth  to  one  half  inch  in  thickness ;  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  brown  India-rubber,  but  contains  90  per  cent, 
hydro-carbons,  and  has  also  has  imbedded  in  it  some  few 
diatoms.  What  was  exhibited  here  as  coorongite,  and 
also  what  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  same 
name,  is  a  grey  sort  of  shale,  of  very  recent  formation,  a 
very  minute  piece  of  which  I  send  you,  as  I  have  very 
little  of  it.  This  only  contains  about  20  per  cent  hydro- 
carbons. The  two  materials,  Mr.  Stewart  tells  me,  are 
found  in  the  same  district — a  sink-hole  of  some  extent, 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet  until  the  water  rises  to  some 
height.  During  the  rainy  season  this  hole  fills  up,  and 
during  the  dry  season  they  gather  some  tons  of  each  ma- 
terial, which  they  find  on  the  elevations  in  the  sink  hole; 
but  the  two  are  never  found  together — i.  e.,  mingled  to- 
gether— the  caoutchouc  being  found.on  a  higher  level  than 
the  coorongite.  I  think  there  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
diatomaceous  matter  in  the  caoutchouc,  while  in  the 
coorongite  there  is,  I  think,  about  75  per  cent.  I  think 
the  material  called  coorongite,  by  this  gentlemen  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  caoutchouc  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Can  you  get  me 
a  slide  of  this  material,  or  forward  this  letter  to  the  j)ar- 
ties  there  who  have  it,  as  I  should  like  to  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  them  about  it  in  order  to  set  the  matter 
right  among  us  ?  I  have  had  the  best  success  in  prepar- 
ing this  coorongite,  by  boiling  it  in  chromic  acid,  or  put- 
ting it  in  a  test  tube  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bi-chro- 
mate  of  potassae,  heating  to  1S0°,  and  then  carefully 
adding  five  times  the  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Galloway  C.  Morris. 
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Measurement  of  Blood  Corpuscles. — We  take  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  paper  on  "  Microscopy  of  the 
Blood,"  read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
held  last  year  in  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Christopher  John- 
ston, of  Baltimore : 

^^  More  germane  to  our  subject  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  amplification  requisite  for 
exhaus-tive  and  conclusive  study  of  the  blood ;  and  at 
once  the  microscopist  is  struck  with  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  high  powers  for  all  research  excepting 
only  what  might  be  called  a  general  view  of  the  field. 
For  enumeration  of  the  corpuscles  a  medium  power  suf- 
fices ;  for  acquiring  a  collective  idea  of  blood,  either  in  the 
vessels,  or  freshly  drawm,  placed  on  a  slide,  and  subjected 
to  changes  of  temperature  and  the  action  of  reagents, 
moderate  amplification  offers  the  best  hope ;  but  for 
higher  views,  higher  objectives  must  be  put  to  use,  and  an 
immersion  Jg-,  ^,  J^,  or  even  -^-^  inch  objective,  of  the 
best  maker,  and  of  large  angle,  in  the  hands  of  a  really 
good  manij)ulator,  will  afford  a  demonstration  of  all  that 
is  at  present  attainable.  If  size  alone  be  in  question,  it 
is  unscientific  to  hope  to  distinguish,  under  low  powers, 
human  red  corpuscles  with  an  average  diameter  of  ^2T¥ 
of  an  inch  from  those  of  the  dog,  with  an  average  measure- 
ment of  -^-^yq  ^^  ^^^  inch;  and  it  is  worse  than  unscientific 
to  obtain  large  images  by  forcing  low  objectives  with 
short  eye-pieces.  We  hold,  therefore,  that,  with  the  re- 
sults of  mensuration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  all  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  measurements  must  be  given,  if 
their  authors  expect  to  win  and  maintain  the  confidence 
of  the  world  of  science." 

We  do  not  know  as  we  altogether  understand  what  Dr. 
Johnston  means  by  the  statement  that  ^'  it  is  worse  than 
unscientific  to  obtain  large  images  by  forcing  low  objec- 
tives with  short  eye-pieces."  He  himself  certainly  em- 
ploys short  eye-pieces  and  draws  out  his  draw-tube  ;  but 
in  doing  so,  from  his  declaration,  he  does  what  is  "  worse 
than  unscientific."  We  hold,  however,  that  it  is  perfectly 
proper  and  scientific  to  obtain  as  large  an  amplification 
that  an  objective  will  admit  of,  if  we  desire  it.  If  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  a  compound  microscope  is  not  a 
scientific  instrument,  and  we  should  make  use  of  only  the 
simple  one ;  for  its  advantage  consists  in  enabling  us  to  ob- 
tain large  images  by  amplifying  the  magnified  image  of  an 
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object.  This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  compound  mi- 
croscope ;  and  being  so,  it  is  scientific  to  obtain  from  any 
lens,  let  it  be  high  or  low,  as  large  an  image  consistent 
with  clearness  and  definition  that  we  can  by  short  eye- 
pieces, amplifying,  and  extending  the  draw-tube.  If  a 
Gundlach's,  AVales',  or  Tolles'  ^th  immersion  will  permit 
of  an  enlarged  image  to  3000  diameters,  or  more,  it  is 
not  unscientific  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  our  experience 
that  a  high  angled  quarter,  well  corrected,  will  give  all 
the  amplification  necessary  to  compare  the  sizes  of  blood- 
corpuscles  of  different  diameters ;  and  that  such  high 
powers  as  ^V^^^'  to"^^^^?  ^^^  tV^^^j  ^^^  never  needed  for 
any  ^purposes. — Ed. 


Keith's  Heliostat. — This  instrument  is  made  from  a 
design  by  Prof.  Keith,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
is  similar  in  principle  to  the  expensive  instrument  ol 
Foucault,  and  for  most  purposes  every  way  equal  to  it  in 
efficiency.  It  is  rendered  exceedingly  simj^le  in  use  and 
construction  by  several  devices  which  will  be  patented. 

It  enables  the  microscopist  who  has  a  sunny  window 
and  a  time  piece,  at  any  time,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  bring 
a  sunbeam  upon  the  object  in  his  microscope  and  keep  it 
there  for  several  hours  of  study  or  amusement,  and  to 
obtain  results  which  can  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  obtained 
in  no  other  way. 

It  enables  the  photographer  to  copy,  with  the  aid  of  the 
blue  cell,  any  object  in  the  microscope,  or  any  object 
requiring  the  same  sort  of  illumination. 

It  enables  the  physicist  or  experimenter  with  sunlight, 
to  study,  without  interruption,  any  subject  for  which  he 
requires  that  light  in  a  constant  direction.  It  is  sold  by 
Mr.  E.  Kubel,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gleanings. 


Carbolic  Acid  Spray  in  Catarrhal  Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs. — Dr.  Moritz,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Medical  Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  {St.  Peter shurg 
Medicin  Wochenschrift,  November  11, 1876,)  states  that 
during  the  spring  of  last  year  he  used  carbolic  acid  spray 
with  benefit  in  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Vol.  VI.— 55 
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Having  had  much  to  do  with  carbolic  acid,  and  especially 
the  spray,  he  noticed  that  the  bronchial  catarrh  with 
which  he  was  frequently  troubled  did  not  occur,  or  that, 
if  it  began,  it  was  soon  arrested.  A  colleague  of  his, 
Dr.  Assendelfft,  made  the  same  observation.  Dr.  Moritz 
used  the  spray  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
He  first  tried  it  on  two  children  in  whom  the  commence- 
ment of  hooping  cough  w^as  suspected.  After  the  rem- 
edy had  been  used  two  days,  the  slight  catarrh  which  was 
present  came  to  a  stand  still,  and  in  a  few  days  disap- 
peared. In  several  children  with  measles,  the  cough  was 
diminished,  and  the  nights  were  more  quiet  after  the  use 
of  the  carbolic  acid  spray.  In  two  surgical  patients  also, 
whose  lungs  were  in  a  suspicious  state,  the  cough  entirely 
disappeared  during  the  frequent  use  of  the  spray.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  ill  borne  by  two  phthisical  patients, 
one  of  whom  had  extensive  cavities  in  the  lungs.  He 
explains  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  by  supposing  that 
many  cases  of  catarrh  are,  during  a  certain  stage  of  in- 
fection, perhaps  parasitic  in  nature.  In  the  discussion  on 
the  paper,  Dr.  Yon  Mayer  said  tliat,  if  bronchial  catarrh 
were  infectious,  this  must  be  explained  rather  on  chemi- 
cal grounds.  Dr.  Wulff  thought  that  many  cases  of  catarrh 
might  to  some  extent  be  parasitic.  Dr.  Lehwess  had 
found  solution  of  carbolic  acid  very  useful  in  cough,  in 
the  form  both  of  inhalation  and  of  injection.  Dr.  Masing 
had  found  excellent  results  from  the  carbolized  spraj^  in  a 
very  obstinate  case  of  hooping  cough  of  three  months' 
duration.  Dr.  Schmitz  had  remarked  the  cessation  of  the 
attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh,  to  which  he  had  been  liable, 
since  he  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  carbolic  acid  spray. 

At  the  Bkompton  Hospital  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments are  being  made  with  the  salicylate  of  soda  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis.  This  salt  is  given  in  scruple 
doses  every  five  or  six  hours.  One  of  the  most  marked 
results  was  the  uniform  reduction  of  temperature.  While 
this  fact  is  interesting,  and  should  induce  a  general  trial 
of  the  salt,  the  results  are  not  yet  such  as  to  justify  any 
positive  confidence. — Canada  Lancet^  June. 

Administration  of  Salicylic  Acid. — M.  A.  Oasson  pro- 
poses {Bull  Gen,  de  TJierap.^  April  30),  the  employment 
of  citrate  of  ammonia  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  solu- 
tion of  salicylic  acid.     Half  a  drachm  of  salicylic  acid 
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dissolves  readily  in  less  than  four  ounces  of  water  (120 
grammes),  if  37  or  45  grains  of  citrate  of  ammonia  are 
added.  M.  Casson  gives  the  following  formula : — For  a 
solution — salicylic  acid,  3i ;  citrate  of  ammonia,  3ss  ;  rum 
or  brandy,  3i ;  distilled  water,  3v.  A  tablespoonful  of 
this  solution  will  contain  from  4  to  4^  grains  of  salicylic 
acid.  The  citrate  of  ammonia  is  easily  prepared  by 
saturating  ammonia  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid. — Dublin 
Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 

Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Ether  in  Collapse. — {Jl.  de 
Med.  et.  de  CJiir.  Prat.^  March,  1877.  Lon.  Med.  Record^ 
April  15,  1877.)  M.  Vermeuil  at  La  Picte,  has  employed 
with  success  in  several  cases  of  collapse,  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  ether.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  using 
it,  M.  Vermeuil  advises  the  surgeon  to  go  about  it  with 
the  thermometer  in  one  hand  and  syringe  in  the  other. 
He  might  commence  by  giving  fifteen  drops,  and  repeat 
it  in  an  hour,  taking  care  to  ascertain  the  temperature. 
If  this  be  not  sufficient,  the  injection  may  be  made  as 
many  times  as  is  necessary,  the  ether  being  apparently 
well  borne. — Detroit  Med.,  Jour. 

Simple  Means  to  Lessen  the  Pain  of  a  Blister. — 
{Lyon  Medicale—The  Clinic^  February  10,  1877). — M. 
Ernest  Besnier  proposes  the  following  plan :  Apply  the 
blisters  early  in  the  morning ;  these,  properly  prepared, 
covered  with  a  leaf  of  oiled  Joseph  paper,  will  cause  very 
little  pain,  and  never  produce  the  sometimes  grave  and 
always  painful  vesical  and  renal  symptoms,  provided  that 
the  blisters  are  removed  after  five  or  six  hours,  at  most,  or 
soon  as  the  epidermis  commences  to  lift  itself  lightty  and 
partially,  which  one  can  easily  tell  by  the  ivory  colored 
and  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  skin.  Now  cover  the  latter 
with  blotting  paper,  saturated  with  cerate  or  cold  cream. 
Vesication  then  continues,  almost  painless,  and  the  blis- 
ter is  almost  as  large  as  if  the  application  of  the  can- 
tharides  had  been  continued. 

Case  of  Gastrotomy. — M.  Koeberle,  of  Strasburg,  has 
communicated  to  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  ( Gaz.  des  Hop.) 
a  case  of  irreducible  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  which, 
by  compression  of  the  intestine,  induced  a  comj^lete 
arrest  of  fecal  matters,  accompanied  by  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Gastrotomy  was 
successfully  performed,   the   uterus    being   adjusted   by 
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passing  the  finger  through  the  aperture  in  the  abdomen^ 
after  which  all  accidents  ceased.  Profiting  by  the  aper- 
ture, the  surgeon  fixed  one  of  the  ligaments  within  the 
wound,  with  the  intention  of  fixing  the  uterus  to  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  in  this  way  effected  a  radical  cure. 
He  sacrificed  a  healthy  ovary,  but  he  would  not  have  pro 
ceeded  thus  had  not  an  opening  been  made  in  the  abdo- 
men for  an  operation  that  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
utterly  discountenanced  any  operation  of  this  kind  under- 
taken expressly  for  the  reposition  of  a  retroverted  uterus. 

Removal  of  Ovaries. — Dr.  E.  H.  Trenholme  relates 
( Ohstetrioal  Journal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)-^ 
two  cases  of  ovariotomy,  or  spaying.  In  the  first  case  he 
removed  both  ovaries  through  an  incision  in  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  five  inches 
long.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was  the  presence  of  an 
interstitial  fibroid  in  the  uterus,  which  was  wearing  out 
the  patient  by  pain  and  hemorrhage.  His  theory  was, 
that  by  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  the  patient  w^ould  be 
made  forty -five  instead  of  thirty-two,  and  that  the  tumor 
would  disappear  in  the  way  these  tumors  often  do  at  the 
change  of  life.  The  patient  recovered  perfectly,  and  is 
in  good  health.  In  the  second  case  he  removed  the  left 
ovary  from  a  woman  twenty-eight  years  old,  suffering 
from  dyspareunia  and  chronic  oophoritis,  with  the  result 
only  of  relieving  the  dyspareunia.  The  ovary  was  re- 
moved through  an  incision  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina. 

YiBURNUM  Prunifolium. — Dr.  Jenks,  of  Detroit,  Clin, 
Record^  advises  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  fluid 
extract,  every  two  or  three  hours,  during  the  menstrual 
period,  as  a  remedy  for  dysmenorrhea.  He  also  advises 
it  to  prevent  abortion,  when  the  symptoms  present  indi- 
cate danger  of  the  expulsion  of  the  embryo. 

Death  of  Samuel  Warren. — The  decease  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician  "  can  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  regretful  remark.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren 
was  made  Master  in  Lunacy  in  1850,  and  has  not  of  late 
years  been  much  before  the  reading  public.  His  last 
considerable  work  was  a  novel — "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  " 
but  it  is  by  the  "  Diary  "  he  will  be  remembered.  When 
a  student  of  medicine  at  Edinburg  University,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  Mr.  Warren  obtained  that  acquaintance 
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with  the  more  personal  aspects  of  our  profession  which  he 
evinced  throughout  the  series  of  papers  in  Blachwood-, 
afterwards  published  in  the  "  Diary."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  who  will  live  in  memory  as 
a  rare  exemplar  of  the  art  which  produces  pictures  in 
words. — Lancet. 

Attendance  at  the  German  Medical  Schools. — The 
number  of  students  attending  the  various  schools  during 
the  years  1876-77,  was  as  follows :  Berlin,  281 ;  Greifs- 
wald,  222;  Leipzig,  361;  Gottingen,  122 ;  Breslau,  177; 
Konigsberg,  126;  Bonn,  118;  Erlangen,  121;  Wurzburg, 
491;  Innsbruck,  62;  Graz,  161;  Krakau,  181;  Prague, 
326  ;  Pest,  600 ;  at  the  same  time  Vienna  had  906,  among 
whom  were  54  American,  8  Brazilians,  4  Turks,  1  Dane, 
38  Prussians,  20  EngJshmen,  2  Frenchmen,  12  Grecians, 
2  Irishmen,  5  Norwegians,  8  Kussians,  7  Scotchmen,  and  18 
Swiss. —  Wiener  Med.  Presse^  July  22, 1877. 

The  Formation  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the  System 
{The  Amei'ican  Practitioner.,  August,  1877). — It  has 
recently  been  asserted  that  calomel  in  powder  mixed  with 
powdered  white  sugar  or  magnesia,  forms  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a  corrosive  sublimate.  According  to  the  Osserva- 
tore  Med.  Sic,  Nos.  1  and  2,  1877,  Dr.  Polk  has  observed 
all  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  pro- 
duced by  the  administration  of  calomel  and  sugar  pre- 
pared for  a  month.  The  examination  of  the  remainder 
established  the  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury.  The  same  fact  is  stated  in  the 
Journ.  de  Pharin.  et  de  Chem.  de  Turin.,  November,  1875, 
where  pastilles  were  used.  The  pastilles  contained  sugar, 
which  acted  on  the  calomel  and  transformed  it  into  the 
bichloride.  On  the  other  hand.  Carlo  Bernadi,  pharma- 
cian,  Milan,  has  made  numerous  experiments,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  poisoning  was  not  due  to  the  formation  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  to  the  impurity  of  the  calomel 
employed.  Further  experiments  are  necessary  to  settle 
this  point,  and  they  will  not  certainly  be  very  difficult. 
Calomel,  fortunately,  may  be  given  in  various  other  ways, 
as  by  simple  putting  on  the  tongue  without  any  mix- 
ture.— Phila.  Med.   Times. 

Capsicum  in  Alcoholism. — Dr.  C.  A.  Owens  (Lancet) 
finds  capsicum  very  useful  in  alcohlism.     He  uses  it  in 
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combination  with  nux  vomica  and  dilute  nitrohydrochlo- 
ric  acid,  in  an  infusion  of  gentian.  The  tincture  is  a  good 
form  to  give  the  remedy.  The  prescription  is  particularly 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  drunkard's  dyspepsia,  morn- 
ing sickness,  faintness,  etc. 

Consumption  Contagious. — Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  New 
York  City,  read  before  the  late  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  very  interesting  and  remarkable 
paper,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  by  the  results  of  a  large 
number  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  the  following 
points  relating  to  consumption,  or  tuberculosis  : — 

1.  The  disease  is  contagious.  It  may  be  conmunicated 
by  expectorated  matter,  or  by  means  of  diseased  tissue. 

2.  Tuberculosis,  or  consumjjtion,  is  a  very  common 
disease  among  cattle,  horses,  fowls,  and  other  domestic 
animals. 

3.  This  disease  is  produced  in  animals,  by  the  same 
cause  which  occasions  it  in  human  beings;  viz.,  bad  air, 
impure  food,  want  of  sunlight  and  other  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. 

4.  Eating  the  raw  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  this 
disease  is  the  surest  means  of  infection. 

5.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  by  the  use  of 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  animals  ;  ordinary  cooking  does 
not  destrov  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  tuberculous 
flesh. 

Albuminate  of  Iron. — This  remedy  has  produced  pecu- 
liarly good  results  in  the  hands  of  French  physicians  in 
anaemia  and  chlorosis.  It  is  quite  soluble,  and  easily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  and  capable  of  being  borne  on  the 
weakest  stomach. 


Book  Notices. 


Cutaneous  and  Venereal  Memoranda.  By  Henry  G.  Pip- 
FARD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  18  mo.  pp.  301.  New 'York:  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.     Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke  &  Co.     1877. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  convenient  little 
works  we  have  ever  met  with.  So  small  that  it  can 
easily  find  room  in  the  pocket,  if  a  physician  should  ever 
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wish  to  place  it  there,  yet  it  is  full  enough  in  detail  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  descriptions  of  the  various 
skin  diseases  are  ample  for  their  recognition,  and  the  out- 
lines of  treatment  will  be  found  satisfactory.  It  is  cer- 
tainly midtum  in  parvo.  The  daily  practitioner  will  find 
it  almost  as  satisfactory  as  Wilson  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
although  it  is  not  more  than  J^-th  as  large. 


Lectures  on  Fevfrs.  By  Alfred  L.  Loo:j[is,  A.  M.,  M.  !>., 
Prof,  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  403.  1877.  New  York : 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.     Cincinnati :  E.  Clarke  &  Co. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the 
class  of  1876-77.  There  are  thirty  lectures  treating  of 
typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  malarial  fevers,  simple  inter- 
mittent, simple  remittent,  pernicious  fever,  dengue,  ty- 
pho-malarial,  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  exanthematous 
fevers,  small  pox,  scarlatina,  measles. 

The  work  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  fevers ;  and,  written  in 
plain,  practical,  and  easily  understood  language,  it  will  be 
popular  with  the  most  of  physicians.  Fevers  form  a  class 
of  diseases  which  are  very  prevalent  throughout  this 
country,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  every  medical 
man's  practice.  A  work  that  will  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  their  pathology,  course,  and  treatment  cannot  but 
be  acceptable,  and  this  one  will  be  found  of  that  charac- 
ter. Prof.  Loomi»  has  been  a  teacher  of  medicine  for 
many  years,  and  occupies  an  eminent  position  as  such. 
No  one  can  be  better  qualified  than  he  by  long  observation 
and  study  to  give  instruction. 

As  considerable  is  said  in  this  number  of  the  Medical 
News  in  regard  to  typho-malarial fever ^  we  examined  the 
work  with  considerable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  Dr. 
Loomis  recognized  such  a  disease.  We  find  that  he  does, 
and  devotes  two  lectures  to  its  consideration.  On  page 
182,  first  lecture,  he  states  that  he  regards  the  term  as 
one  denominating  a  fever  which  is  produced  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  a  septic  and  a  malarial  poison.  ''  You 
will  meet,"  he  says,  "  with  some  cases  of  typho-malarial 
fever   in   which   the    septic   element    predominates,   and 
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others  in  which  the  malarial  element  is  predominant. 
The  preijonderance  of  the  leading  features  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  forms  of  fever  will  enable  you  to 
determine,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  the  course, 
prognosis  and  treatment  of  each  individual  case.  The 
distinguishing  lines,  however,  between  these  two  ele- 
ments are  not  always  sharply  defined,  but  almost  im- 
perceptibly the  symptoms  dependent  upon  one  poison 
become  mingled  with  those  developed  by  the  other.  Both 
of  these  elements  may  be  modified  in  their  manner  of 
development  and  in  their  morbid  anatomy  by  the  occur- 
rence of  various  intercurrent  ^  complications,  such  as 
scurvy,  pneumonia,  etc." 


The  Origin  of  the  World,  According  to'Revelation  and 
SciE5rcE.  By.  J.  W.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Cincinnati :  Robert  Clark  &  Co.     12mo.  438  pp. 

This  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  "  recon- 
ciliations of  science  and  religion  "  lately  published.  It  is 
an  expansion  and  revision  of  the  author's  "Archaia,"  pub- 
lished in  1860.  Principal  Dawson  stands  confessedly  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  science  who  have  not  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  Those  who 
think  him  most  mistaken  are  ready  to  admit  his  learning 
and  candor.  On  this  point  he  sets  forth  his  views  as 
follows  : — 

"  1.  The  albuminous  or  protoplasmic  material  which 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  living 
being,  is  known  to  us  as  a  product  only  of  the  action  of 
previously  living  protoplasm.  Though  it  is  often  stated 
that  the  production  of  albumen  from  its  elements  is  a  pro- 
cess not  difi*ering  from  the  formation  of  water  or  any  inor- 
ganic material  from  its  elements,  this  statement  is  false 
in  fact,  since,  though  many  so  called  organic  substances 
have  been  produced  by  chemical  processes,  no  particle  of 
either  living  or  non-living  organizable  matter  of  the  na- 
ture of  protoplasm  has  ever  been  so  produced.  The  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  albuminous  matter  is  as  much  a  mystery 
to  us  at  present  as  that  of  any  of  the  chemical  elements. 

"  2.  Though  some  animals  and  plants  are  verj^  simple 
in  their  visible  structure,  they  all  present  vital  properties 
not  to  be  found  in  dead  albuminous  matter,  and  no  mode 
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is  known  whereby  the  properties  of  life  can  be  communi- 
cated to  dead  matter.  All  the  experiments  hitherto  made, 
and  very  eminently  those  recently  performed  by  Pasteur, 
TyndalL  and  Dallinger,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
the  simplest  living  being  can  only  be  produced  from 
germs  originating  in  previously  living  organisms  of  simi- 
lar structure.  The  simplest  living  organisms  are  thus  to 
science  ultimate  facts,  for  which  it  cannot  account  excej)t 
conjecturally. 

'^  3.  No  case  is  certainly  known  in  human  experience 
where  any  species  of  animal  or  plant  has  been  so  changed 
as  to  assume  all  the  character  of  a  new  species.  Species 
are  thus  practically  to  science  unchangeable  units,  the 
origin  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  tracing. 

"  4.  Though  the  general  history  of  animal  life  in  time 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  animal  from  the  embryo,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  this  is  more  than  a  mere  relation 
of  analogy  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  law 
of  procedure  is  to  pass  from  simpler  forms  to  the  more 
complex,  and  from  the  more  generalized  to  the  more  spec- 
ialized. The  external  conditions  and  details  of  the  two 
kinds  of  series  are  altogether  different,  and  become  more 
so  the  more  they  are  investigated.  This  shows  that  the 
causes  can  not  have  been  similar. 

"  5.  In  tracing  back  animals  and  groups  of  animals  in 
geological  time,  we  find  that  they  are  always  without  any 
link  of  connection  with  previous  beings,  and  in  circum- 
stances which  render  any  such  connections  improbable. 
In  the  work  of  our  next  creative  day  the  series  of  animals 
preceding  the  modern  horse  has  been  cited  a  good  instance 
of  probable  evolution  ;  but  not  only  are  the  members 
of  one  series  so  widely  separated  in  space  and  time  that 
the  connection  can  be  traced,  but  the  earliest  of  them,  the 
Orohippus,  would  require,  on  the  theory,  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  previous  series  extending  so  far  back  that 
it  is  impossible,  under  any  supposition  of  the  imperfection 
of  our  present  knowledge,  to  consider  such  extension  prob- 
able. The  same  difficulty  applies  to  every  case  of  tracing 
back  any  specific  form,  either  of  animal  or  plant.  This 
general  result  proves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to 
show,  that  the  introduction  of  the  various  animal  types 
must  have  been  abrupt,  and  under  some  influence  quite 
different  from  that  of  evolution." 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  show  that  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  is  not  discordant  with  the  geo- 
logical record,  as  far  as  settled,  and  that  the  alleged  ex- 
treme duration  of  man's  existence  on  the  globe  is  main- 
tained on  insufficient  evidence  and  by  unreasonable 
postulates. 

On  the  latter  division  of  his  subject  Dr.  Dawson  is  not 
as  full  or  exhaustive  as  Southall  and  some  other  writers, 
though  he  coincides  for  the  most  part  in  their  conclusions, 
and  argues  the  outlines  of  their  positions  with  much  force. 
He  is  specially  happy  in  showing,  as  he  does  with  much 
detail,  that,  without  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  interpretation,  the  Mosaic  days  may  be  set  down  as 
long  periods ;  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  Augus- 
tine, and  other  church  fathers  who  lived  long  before 
geolog}^  was  heard  of;  that  the  traditions  of  the  Aryan, 
Turanian,  and  Semitic  races  regarding  the  beginning  of 
things,  are  remarkably  in  accord,  while  the  Semitic  or 
Mosaic  account  is  alone  wholly  free  from  a  debasing  mix- 
ture of  polytheism.  He  is  as  plain  spoken  in  his  rebukes 
of  those  theologians  who  have  made  bungling  attempts  to 
*'  accommodate."  the  biblical  narative  to  the  demands  of 
science,  as  in  his  exposure  of  the  unfairness  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  endeavored  to  'make  it  unscientific  and 
absurd.  He  professes  his  entire  willingness  to  accept 
whatever  is  proved,  while  he  has  as  little  patience  with 
scientific  as  with  theological  narrowness. 

We  commend  the  work  to  all  interested  in  modern 
science,  whether  they  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  au- 
thor or  not,  as  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  review  of 
subjects  now  warmly  discussed.  If  Principal  Dawson 
does  not  convince  all  his  readers,  he  will  at  least  show 
them  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say  on  his  side  of  the 
question. 


A  Treatise  on  Gonorrhea  and  Syphilis.  By  Silas  Dur- 
KEE,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, etc.,  etc.  Sixth  Edition,  with  eight  colored 
illustrations.  8vo.  pp.  467.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston.     Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke  &  Co.     1877. 

Dr.  Durkee,  having  had  an  experience  of  many  years 
in  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  is  certainly  well 
qualified  to  present  to  the  profession  a  treatise  on  gonor- 
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rhea  and  syphilis.  That  his  qualities  have  been  appre- 
ciated is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  this  work  has  passed 
through  five  editions,  and  another  one  is  called  for.  It  is 
one  of  sterling  merits,  and  should  find  place,  with  other 
standard  works,  in  every  medical  man's  library. 

The  primary  design  of  the  author  has  been  to  furnish 
a  book  that  shall  be  practically  useful,  studiously  avoiding 
engaging,  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  discussion  of  all 
doubtful  matters. 

We  have  not  space  to  devote  in  describing  particular 
views  held  by  the  author.  We  will  only  remark  that  they 
are  such  as  close  observation  and  careful  study  have 
caused  him  to  adopt.  Not  being  at  all  sensational  in  his 
character,  he  has  not  accepted  conclusions  merely  because 
they  were  novel  in  their  character. 

We  think  that  both  student  and  phj^sician  will  find  the 
work  adapted  to  their  wants. 


Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  of 
Philadelphia — 1876  Edited  for  the  Congress  by 
John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Phil.,  Prof,  in  University  of 
Pa.,  etc.,  etc.  1877.  8vo.  pp.  1153.  Cincinnati :  K. 
Clarke  &  Co. 

This  is  a  large  and  valuable  work,  containing  the  papers 
read  before  the  difi'erent  Sections  of  the  Congress.  Many 
of  the  papers  are  of  the  highest  order,  written,  as  they 
were,  by  gentlemen  of  recognized  eminence  and  learning 
in  the  profession  who  had  devoted  much  attention  and 
study  upon  the  subjects  on  which  thej^  wrote.  The  papers 
and  addresses  printed  are  eighty-one  in  number.  Follow- 
ing many  of  the  papers  are  reports  of  the  discussions 
upon  them,  which  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
volume. 

The  Congress  was  in  session  six"  days,  commencing 
Monday,  Sept.  4,  1876.  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross  presided  over 
the  meetings.  The  register  had  enrolled  the  names  of 
382  delegates.  Of  course  the  United  States  furnished  by 
far  the  largest  number,  but  we  find  names  of  delegates 
from  England,  Scotland,  Austria,  Belgium,  Kussia,  Den- 
mark, Japan,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Finland,  Holland, 
Norway,  Austria,  Ireland,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Germany. 
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Editorial. 


American  Academy  of  Medicine. — We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  First  Annual  Address  delivered  before  this 
institution  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  Traill  Green, 
A.  M  ,  M.  D.^,  LL.  D.,  of  Easton,  Pa.  We  have  only  had 
time  to  glance  at  it,  but  this  very  little  examination  has 
shown  us  that  it  is  of  the  high  order  which  characterizes 
the  productions  of  its  scholarly  and  accomplished  author. 

Prof.  Green  takes  high  grounds  as  regards  the  education 
of  physicians.  He  thinks  that  all  who  propose  to  enter 
the  medical  profession  should  be  qualified  by  a  very 
thorough  preliminary  education.  In  speaking  of  the  as- 
sociation before  which  this  address  was  delivered,  and 
which  requires  that  all  its  members  should  be  men  of 
education,  learned  in  the  sciences  and  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  medicine,  he  says  : 

"  It  will  not  be  deemed  an  unbecoming  movement  if 
the  members  of  a  learned  profession  associate  for  its  ad- 
vancement. It  cannot  be  considered  an  unseemly  organi- 
zation if  they  call  together  for  this  purpose  those  who 
love  learning  as  well  as  the  science  which  they  pursue. 
It  cannot  be  called  an  improper  movement  if  they  use 
their  influence  to  direct  those  who  would  associate  with 
them  in  the  practice  of  a  noble  calling  to  qualify  them- 
selves fully  for  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  to  en- 
gage. None  will  dare  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  any  to 
reach  too  high  a  preparatory  culture  before  they  attempt 
the  difficult  and  extended  studies  of  a  learned  profession 
like  ours.  In  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  methods  pro- 
posed, we  must  do  it  ourselves.  The  Gazette  Ilehdoma- 
daire^  in  the  item  already  referred  to,  after  stating  that 
medical  education  in  the  United  States  is  bad,  says,  ••  The 
means  of  remedying  the  evils  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
voluntary  action  of  medical  colleges,  in  legislation,  or  in 
public  opinion.  Unfortunately  their  exists  a  jealousy 
between  the  different  schools,  a  rivalry  which  prevents 
united  action.  The  public,  which  is  chiefly  interested  in 
this  matter,  looks  on  with  perfect  indifl'erence.'  We  are 
doubtless  in  agreement  with  the  author  of  this  paragraph. 
By  the  movement  inaugurated  in  a  few  schools,  less  than 
half  a  dozen,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  needed  refoi'm 
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can  make  rapid  progress.  Legislation  cannot  accomplish 
it,  and  the  public  is  'perfectly  indifferent.'  Our  only 
hope  then  is  in  the  profession  itself.  Those  who  hold  cor- 
rect views  of  its  exalted  character  must  labor  to  restore 
to  the  great  body  of  the  profession  the  lost  sense  of  its 
dignity  as  an  intellectual  profession." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  "  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine," as  stated  in  its  constitution,  "  is  to  encourage  young 
men  to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study  in  classical  or 
scientific  institutions  before  entering  upon  the  study  of 
medicine." 

The  following  are  the  requirements,  among  others,  of 
membership: 

"  1st.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  after  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  preparatory  and  collegiate,  extending 
through  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  six  years. 

"  2d.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages  of  such  schools  ;  and 

"  3d.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  after  a  regular 
course  of  study,  not  less  than  three  years,  under  the  di- 
rection and  instruction  of  preceptors  and  professors. 

*'  4th.  When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  been 
obtained  from  an  institution  which  requires  of  its  grad- 
uates evidence  of  preliminary  academic  study  equivalent 
to  a  thorough  collegiate  course,  no  other  degree  shall  be 
required. 

''  5th.  Those  who  have  pursued  systematic  courses  of 
study  in  institutions  which  do  not  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  have  pursued  irregular  courses  of 
preliminary  study  in  other  institutions,  and  consequently 
have  not  obtained  this  degree,  but  have  nevertheless  re- 
ceived, after  the  usual  course  of  medical  studies,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  also  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  institutions  recognized  by  the 
Academy,  and  have  made  frequent  contributions  to  medi- 
cal  science,  may  become  Fellows  until  after  the  year 
1880." 

The  President  for  the  coming  year  is  Dr.  Frank  Hast- 
ings Hamilton,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York.  A  regular  meeting 
is  held  each  year.  Every  other  year,  or  biennially,  the 
meeting  will  be  in  New  York — in  the  intermediate  year 
in  some  other  place. 

Dr.  J..  S.  Woodward  v.  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow. — Our 
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readers  will  observe,  in  this  issue  of  the  Medical  News, 
an  article  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Washington, 
entitled  a  "  Brief  Rejoinder  to  Some  Recent  Articles  by 
Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow."  Dr.  W.  charges  Dr.  B.  with  mis- 
representation and  other  improper  acts  as  regards  himself. 
How  nearly  he  substantiates  his  charges  our  readers  can 
judge  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  sent  us  a  few  copies  of  his  address 
on  "Typho-Malarial  Fever,"  which  will  be  found  quite 
valuable  as  a  contribution  to  medical  literature.  We  will 
be  quite  happy  in  furnishing  copies,  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
to  such  as  desire  to  read  it. 


The  Murphy  Movement. — Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety^  in  the  last  number 
of  it,  says : 

"•  What  the  poor  inebriate  needs  most  is,  isolation  from 
exciting  causes,  with  conditions  and  circumstances  that 
will  build  up  his  body ;  then  pledge  him  to  reform,  and 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  get  well.  All  healthy  mental  ac- 
tivity must  depend  upon  the  body ;  if  this  be  deranged, 
the  mind  cannot  be  strong," 

Again  he  states :  "  The  failure  to  sustain  the  pledges 
and  resolves  which  the  inebriate  makes  sinks  him  lower 
and  lessens  his  faith  in  himself,  literally  precipitating  him 
morally  and  physically." 

These  statements  contain  very  much  truth.  The  long- 
continued  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  brings  about  changes 
in  the  tissues  of  the  brain,  the  seat  of  the  appetite,  emotions 
and  intelligence,  and  until  the  altered  structures  can  be 
brought  into  a  healthy  condition  we  cannot  expect  much  in 
the  way  of  reformation.  The  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  teaches  that  there  cannot  be  action  until  an  emotive 
power  operates,  and  then  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  that  force.  In  an  organization  perverted 
by  drink,  sensual  desires  control  the  actions,  and  carry  the 
individual  along  in  spite  of  the  promptings  of  the  moral 
feelings,  whose  strength  can  offer  but  little  resistance  in 
consequence  of  the  physical  changes  which  have  been 
wrought.  The  judgment  may  be  convinced  in  regard  to 
a  matter,  but  the  intelligence  never  acts  directly  upon 
the  will — an  emotion  or  feeling  must  iirst  be  aroused 
before  a  man  ever  takes  a  step,  and  then  it  will  be  in  the 
direction  guided   by  the  emotion  or  feeling.     If  the  ner- 
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voiis  centres  have  become  perverted,  perverted  appetites 
and  passions  must  be  the  consequence,  which  will  control 
the  conduct.  It  is  as  absurd  to  call  on  the  habitual 
drunkard  to  reform  without  affording  him  the  conditions 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  change  in  his  physical  organ- 
ization, as  it  is  to  call  on  a  naked  man  to  clothe  himself 
and  withhold  clothing  from  him. 

A  certain  minister  stated  once  in  our  hearing,  that  in 
every  case  of  conversion  a  miracle  was  performed  by 
divine  agency.  This  certainly  must  be  the  case  in  order 
for  a  person  to  become  a  "•  new  creature  "  on  the  spot,  with 
changed  afi'ections  and  desires,  for  physiology  teaches 
plainly  that  that  cannot  be  done  without  change  of  struc- 
ture, and  this  cannot  be  brought  about  in  the  natural  way 
except  by  time  and  change  of  conditions — new  influences 
operating  upon  the  individual.  Temperance  reformations, 
then,  to  be  successful,  without  the  agencies  of  science, 
must  be  effected  by  the  church,  through  which  alone  Pro- 
vidence operates  in  working  miracles. 

We  would  not  be  surprised,  if,  after  the  ''  Murphy 
movement "  had  sj)ent  itself,  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  intemperance,  for  broken  pledges  and  vows,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Crothers,  tend  to  degrade  an  individual,  and  sink 
him  lower,  for  he  then  perceives  he  has  no  strength  in 
himself  to  become  better,  and  he  yields  himself  up  more 
readily  to  the  demon  that  holds  him  captive.  His  help 
must  come  from  without — God  or  Science. 


Culture  i^  Physicians. — The  statement  in  the  follow- 
ing clipping  will  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  doctor  as  to 
the  x^reaclier. 

"  The  importance  of  culture  in  the  ministrj^,  especially 
in  regard  to  personal  habits,  is  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  Sher- 
man, in  his  address  at  the  matriculation  of  the  new  class 
in  the  Boston  Theological  School,  who  said  that,  within 
the  circle  of  his  observation,  more  ministers  had  failed  in 
preserving  their  acceptableness  and  usefulness  among  the 
people  on  account  of  offensive  little  habits,  or  readily  cur- 
able deficiencies  of  character  and  culture,  than  for  other 
reasons.  An  unfortunate  pitch  of  voice,  a  habit  of  using 
slang  phrases,  a  lack  of  the  marked  graces  of  a  gentleman, 
the  using  one's  hand  in  place  of  a  hankerchief,  the  prom- 
inent relief  of  an  irritation  in  the  head   or  throat  in  an 
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offensive  and  disgusting  way,  the  ill-concealed  quid  of 
tobacco  or  its  poisonous  stain  down  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
or  upon  the  quite  prominent  teeth — such  occasions  as 
these,  small  enough  in  themselves,  indeed,  but  serious 
enough  in  their  certain  consequences,  have  cost  many  a 
minister  of  no  inconsiderable  ability  and  scholarship  his 
place  in  the  pulpit  and  his  efficiency  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel." 

House  of  Buntin  and  Armstrong. — The  preparations 
of  this  house  hold  a  high  position  among  physicians. 
They  are  all  as  represented.  We  are  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  know  them  to  be 
gentlemen  of  integrity  and  of  ability,  who  can,  under  all 
circumstances,  be  relied  upon.  We  cordially  recommend 
them  as  worthy  of  patronage. 


Granules  of  Morphia  and  other  Medicines. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  house  of  W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  for  large  samples  of  their  granules  of  morphia  and 
other  medicines.  Those  of  morphia,  on  account  of  their 
very  small  size,  are  admirable  in  that,  in  a  half  drachm 
vial  or  less,  very  many  can  be  carried  by  a  physician  in 
his  vest  pocket,  and  dispensed  to  a  patient  forthwith  with- 
out being  compelled  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  prescription 
to  be  filled  at  a  drug  store.  Carried  along  at  night,  when 
one  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  opiate  will  be 
required  on  the  spot,  they  will  be  found  especially  con- 
venient. In  many  such  cases  a  patient  will  be  relieved  in 
half  the  time  medicine  can  be  procured  from  an  apothe- 
cary. Accuracy  in  doses  is  guaranteed.  The  morphine 
granules  contain  of  a  grain,  as  may  be  wished,  the  j^j-th., 
4th.,  Wi.,  ith.     We  prefer  the  last. 


Touch  me  Gently^  Father  Time^  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  beautiful  song  and  chorous  by  Charles  Baker,  author 
of  the  famous  "  He  Holds  the  Fort  of  Heaven."  Price 
40  cents. 

Old  Uncle  Dan  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  new  song,  by 
Horace  Dumars.  This  is  one  of  a  thousand  songs  which 
will  become  popular — being  a  gem.  Price  40  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  F.  W.  Helmick,  50  W.  4th  st,  Cincinnati. 
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Maggots  in  the  Ear. 

By  J.  H.  Underbill,  M.  D. 

One  morning,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  a  young  man,  get. 
18,  a  news  agent,  consulted  me  in  regard  to  a  painful 
affection  of  the  ear.     He  informed  me  that  for  two   or 
three  days  prior  to  consulting  me  he  had  suffered  most 
excruciating  pain  in  the  right  ear.     The  pain  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly severe  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
any    sleep   whatever.      On   the   night   before   presenting 
himself  at  my  office,  it  had  been  more  intense,  if  possible, 
than  at  any  time  previous,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
tumultuous  action  as  if  some  living  insect  was  moving 
about  in  the  aural  cavity.      This  latter  sensation  had  not 
been  experienced  until  about  twelve  hours  before  he  came 
under  my  observation.      Notwithstanding  his  agony   he 
went  to  the  office  before  daylight,  and  receiving  his  pack- 
age of  papers,  delivered  them  as  usual — after  which  he 
lay  down  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  few 
hours  sleep,  of  which  he  had  been,  for  two  or  three  nights, 
entirely  deprived.      But  before  lying  down  he  took  some 
cotton-wool  and  introduced  it  into  the  external  auditory 
canal.     To  his  great  delight  the  pain  and  rustling  sensa- 
tion in  his  ear  soon  ceased,  and  he  fell  into  a  sleep  from 
which  he  was  awakened  in  an  hour  or  two  by  a  member  of 
the  family.     He  arose  pleased  at  having  obtained  relief, 
biit,  upon  looking  at  the  pillow  where  his  head  had  lain, 
was  surprised  to  find  it  stained  with  blood.     Then,  upon 
carefully  removing  the  cotton  from  his  ear,  he  found  that 
it  also  was  pretty  well  saturated  with  blood,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  it  contained  among  its  fibres,  Jive  living, 
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moving  little  worms,  resembling  maggots.  Thoroughly- 
alarmed  at  this  aspect  of  the  case,  he  immediately  came 
to  my  office,  bringing  with  him  the  parasites  in  a  small 
vial,  partly  tilled  with  water.  They  presented  to  the  eye 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  fresh  maggot.  I  kept 
three  of  them,  preserving  them  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  now 
— at  the  end  of  eighteen  months — they  are  of  course  much 
shrunken  in  size,  and  have  assumed  a  brownish  color. 

Upon  inspecting  the  auditory  canal  by  aid  of  the  re- 
flecting mirror,  I  could  detect  nothing  unusual,  save,  a  few 
drops  of  partially  dried  blood,  and  an  hyperaemic  condition 
of  its  living  membrane  and  that  of  the  tympanum.  As 
the  irritant  had  doubtless  been  got  rid  of,  and  as  there 
was  now  no  pain,  I  therefore  directed  no  other  treat- 
ment than  simply  to  fill  the  external  canal  of  the  ear  with 
warm  water  occasionally,  for  one  or  two  days.  The  pa- 
tient informed  me  that  prior  to  consulting  me  he  had  done 
nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  pain,  and  that  in  fact  he  had 
attempted  no  treatment  whatever. 

I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  ever  before  suff'ered  from 
otalgia,  otorrhea,  or  any  affection  of  the  hearing  organs. 
His  hearing  was  almost  perfect,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  acute  in  the  affected  ear, — a  condition  which  would  of 
course  be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  to 
which  the  parts  had  been  so  recently  subjected.  I  request- 
ed him  to  call  again  should  there  be  any  subsequent  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  but  as  he  never  returned,  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  he  experienced  no  further  difficulty. 

The  case  possesses  unusual  interest  to  me,  being  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  come  under  my  no- 
tice. As,  however,  I  engage  only  in  general  practice,  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  I  have  not  seen  others  of 
a  similar  character.  Besides,  if  I  entertain  the  correct 
notion  of  the  origin  of  such  parasites,  similar  cases  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  torrid  latitudes 
than  in  the  temperate  zones.  Doubtless  the  specialist  in 
otology  more  frequently  sees  such  cases  than  the  general 
practitioner.  I  have  not  studied  the  literature  and  re- 
ports of  similar  instances  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce positively  as  to  what  is  the  commonly  accepted 
view  of  the  origin  of  maggots  in  the  ear.  Possibly  they 
may  sometimes  originate  under  circumstances  different 
from  the  one  with  which  I  believe  their  development  was 
in  this  case  connected.      Although  my  patient  did  not  re- 
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member  of  an  insect  or  fly  having  entered  his  ear  during  a 
few  hours  or  days  before  his  torment  began,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  did  take  place  such  an  occurrence.  When 
the  history  of  the  case — coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
curred in  hot  weather — is  fully  considered,  it  will  appear 
exceedingly  probable  that  a  maggot-fly  darted  into  his 
ear, — very  likely  during  sleep, — and  there  deposited  its 
ova,  which,  in  a  few  hours  thereafter,  developed  into 
maggots.  Strength  is  left  to  the  supposition  that  the  ova 
deposit  was  effected  during  sleep,  by  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  his  occupation  required  him  to  secure  the  greater 
part  of  his  sleep  during  the  day. 


Protagon. 

By  C.  W.  Williamson,  M.  D. 

Protagon  is  a  solution  of  organic  phosphates,  phosphites, 
and  hypophosphites.  The  calcium  salts  are  immediately 
concerned  in  cell  evolutions,  and  in  the  elaboration  of 
bone;  the  magnesium  salt  is  also  an  important  constituent 
of  bone  in  childhood,  and  exerts  a  very  valuable  influence 
in  adult  life  in  overcoming  the  butyric  fermentation  so 
frequently  displayed  in  the  various  cachexia.  Ammonium 
cerebrate  is  really  the  prime  factor,  the  motor  principle  of 
life,  and  is  alone  entitled  to  the  appellation — protagon ; 
sodium  phosphate  is  an  important  constituent  of  the 
blood,  and  is  an  indispensable  agent  in  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  carbonic  acid,  as  demonstrated  by  Liebig ; 
and  the  potassium  cerebrate  is  the  organizer  of  muscular 
structure.  These  facts  are  too  nigh  accepted  to  justify 
the  space  for  demonstration.  The  point  I  aim  to  prove  is, 
that  organic  phosphates  are  alone  demanded  in  vital 
functions,  and  laboratory  made  phosphates  do  not  attain 
this  position. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Polk  on  dogs,"detailed  in  his 
elaborate  paper  on  "  Tuberculosis,"  published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  September,  1877, 
seems  to  establish  this  fact  beyond  controversy,  but  Dr. 
Polk  is  not  alone  and  unsustained  in  his  conclusions.  I 
give  these  in  his  own  language :  ''  These  experiments 
prove  that  the  phosphates  are  as  essential  to  nutrition  as 
nitrogen  is  to  the  integrity  of  muscular  tissue,  and  carbon 
to  the  maintaining  of  animal  heat;  and  furthermore,  the 
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conclusion  is  inescapable,  that  the  phosphates  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  must  be  devel- 
oped in  an  animal  or  vegetable  organism.  It  is  only  these 
which  are  nutrient,  organismal,  or  take  part  in  vital  i)ro- 
cesses,  while  those  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  cannot 
attain  this  relation."  Ohio  Medical  Journal^  June,  1877, 
(page  229.) 

Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  the  distinguished  writer  on  skin  dis- 
eases, says  that  "  there  is  something  special  in  the  organ- 
ized phosphates,  in  fact,  that  have  been  formed  by  passing 
through  a  living  organism  as  compared  with  those  artific- 
ially made.  It  is  not  the  amount  but  the  hind  exhibited 
which  produces  the  good  result^  Dr.  Percy  gives  a  similar 
view:  he  says — ''The  phosphates  that  enter  the  animal 
system  as  laboratory  compounds,  do  not  perform  the  same 
functions  as  the  phosphates  that  enter  the  system  through 
the  natural  chemical  elaboration  of  vegetable  life."  Andre 
Sanson  says,  "  that  the  phosphates  that  are  manufactured 
in  the  laboratory  are  not  such  as  should  be  used,  because 
their  form  does  not  allow  of  their  assimilation." 

I  have  presented  here  an  array  of  testimony  which  can- 
not be  easily  ignored.  Fox,  Percy,  Polk,  and  Sanson  are 
well  known  as  careful  and  conscientious  investigators  and 
teachers  of  medical  science.  Views  so  unanimous  are  not 
generally  attained,  and  this  unanimity  is  a  proof  of  their 
accuracy.  Polk,  as  is  well  known,  first  introduced  isolated 
brain  phosphorous  compounds  into  medical  practice  under 
the  name  of  "  protagon,"  and  has  probably  produced  as 
nearly  as  perfect  a  preparation  as  possible  to  be  made. 
After  an  extensive  trial  with  protagon,  and  the  favorite 
preparation  of  Dr.  Polk,  I  must  dissent  from  his  choice, 
and  give  protagon  the  preference  over  all  other  chemical 
foods,  "Glycerite  of  Kephaline"  included.  But  when  I 
say  *'  protagon,"  I  mean  protagon  as  obtained  by  Lie- 
breich's  method,  representing  lecithene,  kephaline  and 
neurine,  and  containing  all  the  phosphates,  phosphites 
and  hypophosphites  of  the  brain  ;  and  not  the  solution  of 
wheat  phosphates  now  in  market,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of ''  protagon." 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  cases,  I  will  say,  that  I 
use  protagon,  extract  of  malt,  and  cod  liver  oil,  almost  in- 
variably, in  the  earlier  stages  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and 
the  result  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  I  have  derived 
from  cod  liver  oil  alone.  A  considerable  per  cent  seem 
to  recover  perfect  health. 
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After  the  dise  ase  has  made  considerable  progress,  the 
benefit  is  not  so  uniform  or  positive,  yet,  nevertheless,  I 
have  derived  very  excellent  results  in  more  than  half  the 
cases  I  have  thus  treated.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis  it  seemed  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  wasting  diseases  of  children  I  have  great  confidence 
in  protagon,  in  fact,  in  more  than  in  any  other  agent. 

In  impotency  or  impaired  virile  power,  I  regard  prota- 
gon surperior  to  any  other  agent  in  the  materia  medica. 

In  loss  of  memory,  impaired  brain  power,  nervous  de- 
bility, and  general  vital  deterioration,  unattended  with 
organic  disease,  it  is  almost  a  specific,  or  as  near  as  any  in 
therapeutics.  It  usually  remedies  these  difficulties 
promptly  and  effectually. 


Dislocation  of  Both  Clavicles. 

By.  N.  C.  Morse,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Mary  C,  get  8  years,  on  Oct.  27th,  1877,  was  knocked 
down  and  run  over  by  a  team  of  horses.  When  called  to 
see  her,  about  an  hour  after  the  accident,  I  found  her  as 
follows : 

An  outioard  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  right 
clavicle,  (caused,  I  presume,  either  by  the  stroke  of  the 
hoof  of  one  of  the  horses  against  the  shoulder,  or  by  the 
force  of  the  fall,)  while  the  sternal  end  of  the  left  clavicle 
was  dislocated,  and  forced  directly  haokward^  fracturing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  first  rib — a  wheel  of  the  heavy 
vehicle  having  passed  directly  across  the  bone.  A  portion 
of  the  left  breast  and  arm  was  considerably  bruised,  but 
not  otherwise  injured. 

The  child  was  semi-comatose ;  breathed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  nostrils  widely  dilating  at  each  inspiration ;  the 
face  and  neck  presented  a  marked  appearance  of  venous 
congestion,  and  the  danger  of  dyspnoea  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

I  reduced,  with  little  difficulty,  the  luxation  of  the  right 
clavicle  by  the  usual  method,  but  the  left  I  could  not  re- 
tain in  its  proper  position  by  any  ordinary  appliance. 
Finally,  I  took  a  feather  pillow  and  pressed  it  firmly 
against  the  back ;  then,  after  getting  the  clavicle  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  possible,  I  took  hold  of  the  arm  and 
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drew  it  gently  downward  and  backward  as  far  as  was 
necessary.  I  fastened  it  in  this  jjosition  by  passinc:  the 
bandage  entirely  around  the  body,  including  the  pillow. 
The  right  arm  was  supported  in  a  sling  upon  the  front  of 
the  chest. 

After  the  pressure  of  the  clavicle  was  removed  from  the 
trachea  and  veins,  the  child  breathed  much  easier,  and 
seemed  very  comfortable. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  accident,  I  removed  the 
pillow,  etc.,  and  applied  the  simple  iigure-of-eight  ban- 
dage to  both  shoulders. 

At  the  present  writing,  I  can  say  that  the  child  is  re- 
covering rapidly,  and  will  have  the  full  use  of  both 
shoulders,  with  no  deformity. 


Dermatology. 


By  LuNSFORD  p.  Yandell,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Louisville. 

SYPHILIS,  SCARLATINA,  MEASLES,  VARIOLA,  AND   VARICELLA. 

In  the  brief  report  on  dermatology  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  to  the  Society,  at  its  last  session,  my  re- 
marks were  confined  to  the  skin  diseases  proper,  meaning 
by  this  term  those  non-specific  aff'ections  whose  major 
symptoms  are  observed  on  the  skin,  and  whose  demon- 
strable existence  indeed  consists  in  most  instances  solely 
in  the  eruption.  This  division  of  the  subject  is  of  course 
purely  arbitrary,  and  is  merely  adopted  for  convenience. 

The  correctness  of  the  views  expressed  in  my  previous 
report  as  to  the  etiology  and  therapeusis  of  the  maladies 
of  the  skin,  has  been  confirmed  by  twelve  months'  observa- 
tion in  hospital,  dispensary,  and  private  practice  ;  and  I  now 
reiterate  the  assertion  then  made,  that  '^  the  most  abun- 
dant source  of  acute  skin  disease  is  that  mysterious  some- 
thing which  we  call  malaria;  the  diathetic  poison  known 
as  struma  is  the  chief  source  of  the  chronic  skin  diseases; 
and  to  these  two  materies  morbi  we  may  trace  the  great- 
est number  of  diseases  of  the  other  tissues."  Be  it  un- 
derstood I  am  not  now  including  the  specific  exanthems; 
and  I  do  not  claim  that  malaria  and  struma  are  the  sole 
causes  of  the  true  skin  diseases. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  my  purpose  to  consider, 
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as  briefly  as  possible,  the  specific  exanthems :  scarlatina, 
measles,  variola,  varicella,  and  syphilis. 

Scarlet  fever  {scarlatina)  was  known  to  the  profession 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  its  specific  nature 
was  first  established  by  Morton  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  (Ziemssen.)  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  profession  is  not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  best  treat- 
ment for  it.  Our  main  reliance  is  an  attention  to  general 
conditions,  not  neglecting  local  symptoms.  Quinia,  iron, 
and  heart  tonics,  together  with  baths  and  anointings, 
comprise  the  most  promising  remedies.  Belladonna,  either 
as  a  preventive  or  curative  agent,  is  no  longer  thought  of. 
As  to  the  name  and  symptoms  of  scarlatina  there  is  no 
dispute,  but  its  contagiousness,  though  generally  conceded, 
has  some  firm  opponents. 

M  asles^  formerly  denominated  ruleola^  and  now  called 
morhilli  by  many  writer's,  is  said  to  have  been  known 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  though  its  specific  nature 
was  not  established  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  term  morbilli  means  literally  "  little  disease," 
and  was  first  employed,  according  to  Hebra,  to  distinguish 
measles  from  the  greater  and  graver  disease,  the  plague. 
Measles  is  from  the  German  word  maser^  a  pot;  and 
rubeola  signifies  a  reddish  color.  By  this  name,  in  former 
times,  several  distinct  diseases  were  called.  At  the  pre- 
sent rubeola  is  frequently  used  to  describe  what  is  other- 
wise called  rotheln^  or  German  measles.  This  is  an 
extremely  insignificant  malad}^,  closely  resembling  milder 
cases  of  measles.  Little,  if  any,  treatment  is  necessary, 
and  prognosis  is  favorable. 

In  the  management  of  measles  much  improvement  has 
been  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  self- 
limited  nature,  its  brief  duration,  and  its  tendency  toward 
recovery,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  now  recog- 
nized facts ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  of 
unusual  severity,  or  for  some  complication,  that  medical 
interference  is  demanded.  The  patient  should  be  allowed 
food  and  drink,  hot  or  cold  at  will,  and  good  ventilation 
should  be  secured. 

Variola  is  probably  of  eastern  origin,  and  is  of  incal- 
culable antiquity.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the  most 
dreaded  and  the  most  fatal  of  diseases.  At  that  time  it 
was  far  more  exceptional  for  persons  to  escape  small-pox 
than  it  is  now  for  them  to  contract  it.     It  was  estimated  that 
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from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  then  occur- 
ring were  due  to  this  scour;2:e.  Jenner's  great  discovery, 
vaccination,  though  still  violently  opposed  by  a  few  medi- 
cal men,  has  robbed  the  disease  of  much  of  its  terror; 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  it  not  only  prevents  small- 
pox, but  that  its  influence  on  the  race  in  general,  by 
heredity,  has  been  to  diminish  its  virulence.  Were  vacci- 
nation universally  performed,  it  is  probable  that  total 
eradiction  of  variola  would  eventually  be  accomplished. 
The  contagiousness  of  small-pox,  although  almost  univer- 
sally admitted,  has  its  opponents.  In  the  treatment  of 
variola  we  have  no  late  advances  to  record.  To  make  the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  to  treat  symptoms,  to 
assist  nature,  comprise  all  that  we  can  safely  do. 

Varicella^  or  chicken-pox,  though  one  of  the  specific 
exanthems,  is  of  no  importance,  and  requires,  as  a  rule, 
no  treatment;  but  in  obstinate,  protracted  cases,  quinia 
and  iron  are  demanded. 

I  now  come  to  the  gravest  of  the  specific  exanthems. 
Though  seldom  occurring  in  epidemic  form,  and  less  vio- 
lent than  scarlatina  and  variola,  it  exists  in  all  seasons 
and  in  all  countries,  and  is  ever  increasing.  I  speak  of 
syphilis. 

The  origin  of  the  word  sypJiilis  is  an  unsettled  question, 
and  I  venture  to  ofi"er  a  theory  on  the  subject  which  seems 
to  me  more  probable  than  any  hitherto  suggested.  "The 
town  disease,"  •'  the  town  disorder,"  are  terms  used  by  the 
lower  class,  and  especially  among  the  rustics,  to  indicate 
this  affection.  Syphilis,  from  our  first  knowledge  of  it, 
has  been  eminently  a  city  disease.  The  Latin  word  civilia 
signifies  pertaining  to  a  city,  or  to  citizens  ;  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  morhus  civilis,  i.  e.,  citizens'  disease,  or  city 
disease,  was  probably  the  first  popular  name  for  syphilis. 
Furthermore,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and  in  accordance 
with  popular  custom,  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the 
word  morhus  should  have  been  dropped,  leaving  only 
civilis.  The  alteration  in  the  spelling  of  the  word  is  not 
remarkable.  Chancre  was  once  spelt  sJianher^  scrofula 
was  spelt  scrophula^  and  often  we  find  even  the  mean- 
ings of  words  wrenched  entirely  from  their  original  signi- 
fication. For  instance,  gonorrhea  literally  means  a  flux 
of  semen,  indolent  means  painless,  and  collyrium,  which 
to-day  means  an  eye  remedy,  once  indicated  a  cylindrical 
medicine  to  be  introduced  into  the  anus,  vagina,  or 
nostril. 
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Any  extended  history  of  syphilis  -in  a  paper  like  this 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  venture 
to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  Lord  Bacon's  Natural  History,  printed  about  the 
year  1660,  page  6,  ( ^'  Experiment  solitary,  concerning  the 
venomous  quality  of  man's  flesh,"  )  he  says  :  ^'  The  French 
(which  put  ofl"  the  French  disease  unto  the  name  of  the 
disease  of  Naples),  do  report  that  at  the  siege  of  Naples 
there  were  certain  wicked  merchants  that  barreled  up 
man's  flesh  (of  some  that  had  been  lately  slain  in  Bar- 
bary),  and  sold  it  for  Tunney  ;  " — [tunney-fish,  I  presume 
— L.  P.  Y.,  jr.] — "  and  that  upon  that  foul  and  high  nour- 
ishment was  the  origin  of  that  disease.  Which  may  well 
be;  for  that  it  is  certain  that  the  cannibals  in  the  West 
Indies  eat  man's  flesh;  and  the  West  Indies  were  full  of 
the  Pock  when  they  were  first  discovered.  And  at  this 
day  the  Mortalest  Poysons,  practised  by  the  West  Indians, 
have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  or  fat,  or  flesh  of  man. 
And  divers  witches  and  sorceresses,  as  well  among  the 
heathen  as  among  the  christians,  have  fed  upon  man's  flesh 
to  aid  (as  it  seemeth)  their  imagination  with  high  and 
foul  vapors." 

This  absurd  theory  of  Lord  Bacon's,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remark,  is  not  entertained  at  the  present  day. 

Among  other  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  syphilis, 
sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  soldiers  with  mares  af- 
fected by  farcy  has  been  suggested  ;  also  sexual  intercourse 
between  the  human  species  and  the  hog,  and  sexual  com- 
merce between  individuals  of  different  races  and  climates. 
These  doctrines  have  no  followers  among  modern  syphi- 
lologists. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  almost  every  nation  has 
been  charged  with  the  paternity  of  the  pocks.  It  has 
been  called  the  American  disease,  the  English  disease, 
the  French  disease,  the  Italian  disease;  the  Polish  disease, 
the  Turkish  disease,  and  so  forth  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
of  peoples. 

Wars  have  been,  in  all  likelihood,  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  and  spread  of  syphilis,  and  the  armies 
are  most  probably  the  authors  of  the  nicknames  just 
enumerated;  for  we  know  that  soldiers  are  not  remarka- 
ble for  chastity,  and  are  not  niggardly  in  the  bestowal  of 
hard  names  on  the  enemy.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of 
syphilis,  and  probably  we  shall  never  determine  the  man- 
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ner  of  its  birth  or  the  country  of  its  nativity,  this  much 
we  do  know,  that  syphilis  is  to-day  universal  in  its  dis- 
semination, and  is  steadMy  increasing  in  all  lands,  and 
that  its  spread  is  most  marked  in  countries  of  the  highest 
civilization.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  civilization  and 
syphilis  march  hand  in  hand. 

The  prophylaxis  of  syphilis,  this  most  loathsome  of 
acquirable  diseases,  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  state 
medicine  of  to-day.  So  far  no  practicable  plan  for  its  ar- 
rest has  been  devised,  and  I  freely  confess  I  have  no  sug- 
gestions to  offer.  Indeed,  until  the  human  race  become 
virtuous,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  but  little  hope  for  a  de- 
crease in  syphilis. 

Venereal  diseases  in  the  past  we  regarded  as  among  the 
opproljia  medicorum^  and  were  relegated  to  the  surgeons, 
who,  in  times  gone  by,  occupied  a  position  less  honorable 
than  that  which  they  have  sinced  carved  for  themselves. 
To-day  these  affections  are  claimed  by  the  dermatologists 
as  properly  belonging  to  their  branch  of  medicine  ;  but 
here,  in  Kentucky,  where  despotic  specialism  is  less  arro- 
gant and  dominant  than  in  some  other  quarters,  every 
practitioner  is  more  or  less  of  a  syphilologist. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
syphilis,  are  aware  of  the  wide  diversity  of  belief  among 
the  recognized  authorities ;  and,  since  we  have  no  estab- 
lished creed,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  offer  the  following 
brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more  important  practical 
truths  of  syphilis  as  they  appear  to  me.  These  are  opin- 
ions based  on  twenty  years'  clinical  observation  and  study 
of  the  subject : 

Syphilis  is  a  unity.  It  is  due  to  but  a  single  poison,  and 
can  not  be  produced  by  any  other.  Syphilis  never  pro- 
duces any  other  disease  than  syphilis. 

The  syphilitic  virus  is  inoculableby  means  of  the  blood, 
milk,  saliva,  semen,  pus,  and  all  the  other  normal  and 
abnormal  secretions  of  syphilitic  subjects.  This  virus,  in 
order  to  produce  its  effects,  must  go  directly  into  the  cir- 
culation. Applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, it  is  harmless.  Taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  inert. 
In  these  respects  its  behavior  corresponds  with  the  poison 
of  reptiles,  insects,  rabid  animals,  and  the  vaccine  virus. 

Syphilis  may  be  transmitted  b}^  either  parent  to  the  off- 
spring. 

A  syphilic  father  may  beget  healthy  children,   and  a 
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father  once  syphilitic,  but  to  all  appearances  cured,  may 
beget  syphilitic  children.  A  sound  mother  may  bear 
syphilitic  children  without  herself  becoming  contami- 
nated; or  she  may  acquire  the  disease  from  the  child 
during  the  process  of  gestation. 

Syphilis  is  communicable  by  contact,  and  transmissable 
by  inheritance  in  all  its  stages;  least  so  in  the  tertiary. 

The  division  of  syphilis  into  three  stages  is  purely  arbi- 
trary. The  same  poison  exists  in  each,  and  may  show 
itself  in  the  offspring  in  either  of  the  forms  called  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary. 

Acquired  syphilis  appears  in  the  form  of  what  is  known 
as  primary,  though  this  stage  may  escape  the  observation 
of  both  patient  and  physician,  and  the  secondary  may  be 
the  first  syphilitic  manifestation  to  arrest  attention.  In- 
herited syphilis  appears  as  either  secondary  or  as  tertiary. 

The  rule  in  acquired  syphilis  is  that  secondary  next 
follow^s  primary,  the  tertiary  succeeding  the  secondary ; 
but  the  tertiary  may  precede  the  secondary,  and  the 
secondary  may  never  appear  at  all. 

Primary  syphilis,  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  infecting  chan- 
cre, Tlunterian  chancre,  indurated  chancre,  hard  chancre, 
true  chancre,  are  synonymous  terms.  This  lesion  may 
occur  on  any  portion  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  it 
appears  on  the  sexual  organs,  because  of  their  more  fre- 
quent exposure  to  the  venereal  accident. 

An  unique  induration,  a  peculiar  hardness,  is  an  almost 
invariable  feature  of  the  primary  lesion.  This  sore  is 
usually  single,  painless,  non-suppurating.  It  is  discovered 
within  a  period  varying  from  eight  days  to  three  months 
after  exposure.  Bilateral,  symmetrical,  or,  in  other  words, 
simultaneous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  of  both  sides 
of  the  body  commonly  accompanies  syphilis. 

Secondary  syphilis  shows  itself  within  three  weeks  to 
three  months  after  the  primary.  Tertiary  comes  on  within 
three  to  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  secondary. 
All  the  stages,  in  rare  instances,  may  co-exist,  and  the 
primary  sore  often  lingers  after  the  secondary  symptoms 
are  thoroughly  established. 

Suppurating  bubo  is  an  exceptional  accident  in  syphilis. 
It  is  not  a  natural  feature  of  the  disease.  Unless  the 
subject  of  indurated  chancre  be  in  depraved  health,  or  the 
sore  be  injudiciously  treated,  glandular  suppuration  will 
rarely  happen.     Phagedaena  is  likewise  an   accident   in 
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syphilis,  and  has  no  natural  connection  with  it.  Malaria, 
alcohol,  malnutrition,  and  local  constriction  are  its  usual 
sources. 

Treatment.  —  Destructive  cauterization  and  excision 
should  never  be  resorted  to,  either  in  genuine  chancre  or 
any  other  venereal  sore.  The  so-called  soft  chancre, 
chancroid,  non-infecting  sore,  never  deserve  to  be  cut  or 
burned  out,  because  it  never  contaminates  the  system. 
It  can  no  more  produce  syphilis  than  can  scrofula  or  cancer. 
The  true  chancre  should  never  be  cut  out  or  burned  out, 
because  the  system  is  already  contaminated  when  it 
is  perceived.  Its  existence  is  positive  proof  that  the  sys- 
tem is  already  poisoned.  Excision  and  cauterization 
irritate  the  sores,  aggravate  the  existing  inflammation, 
and  thus  enchance  the  chances  of  suppurating  bubo. 

Venereal  sores  require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
other  sores,  and  heal  most  quickly  under  the  application  of 
anodynes,  astringents,  and  protectives,  accompanied  by 
the  internal  administration  of  iron  and  bitter  tonics.  The 
occasional  administration  of  sulphate  of  copper  often  pro- 
motes their  healing.  Soap  and  water  are  irritants  to 
syjihilitic  sores  as  they  are  to  all  others,  and  should  rarely 
be  used  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity.    To  cleanse  the  sores  oil  is  the  best  material. 

Diet  in  Syphilis. — The  diet  should  be  the  best  at  the 
patient's  command,  and  meats  and  fats  should  be  especi- 
ally insisted  on.  Tobacco  and  alcohol  must  be  imperatively 
prohibited  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease.  They  act  both 
as  local  irritants  and  constitutional  poisons. 

Secondary  and  tertiary  sores  require  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  primary  lesions  in  all  respects.  Far  too  much 
attention  is  usually  given  to  local  treatment  in  syphilis, 
as  in  other  eruptive  diseases. 

Mercury  is  the  only  antidote  to  constitutional  syphilis, 
and  syphilis  is  always  constitutional.  For  mercury  we 
possess  no  substitute.  Iron  and  bitter  tonics,  and  all 
agents  which  promote  nutrition,  should  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  mercury,  and  large  doses  of  quinia  are 
often  demanded;  cod-liver  oil,  syrup,  hypophosphitea, 
syrup,  ferri  iod.,  and  the  extract  of  malt,  are  valuable 
remedies  in  the  advanced  stages. 

In  the  treatment  of  tertiary  syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium 
'possesses  great  palliative,  if  not  curative,  influence,  and 
without  it  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  control  the 
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inore  advanced  and  serious  manifestations  of  the  disease. 
It  should  be  given  largely  diluted,  and  from  a  drachm 
to  one  ounce  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  often 
required. 

The  best  form  of  mercury  for  internal  administration, 
in  my  judgment,  is  corrosive  sublimate,  in  solution.  The 
best  method  of  administering  mercury  is  the  moist  mer- 
curial vapor  bath.  The  baths  remove  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  with  greater  certainty,  w4th  more  rapidity, 
relapses  are  less  frequent,  and  the  risk  of  producing  the 
ill  effects  of  mercury  under  this  treatment  is  nil.  Mer- 
curial inunction  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  in  infan- 
tile syphilis,  though  the  bichloride  acts  well  in  these  cases. 
Whatever  form  of  mercury  or  method  of  administration  be 
adopted,  the  treatment  should  be  prolonged  uninterrupt- 
edly for  some  weeks  or  months  after  all  signs  of  the 
disease  have  disappeared  ;  and  the  mercurial  treatment 
should  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  course 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Prognosis. — An  eminent  German  syphilologist  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  not  only  is  syphilis  never  eradicated 
from  the  system,  but  that  the  ghosts  of  pock-infected  in- 
habitants of  this  world  will  suffer  from  the  dread  affection 
in  the  land  of  shadows.  And  there  is  a  widely  prevalent 
popular  belief  that  syphilis  is  never  entirely  cured,  and 
not  a  few  physicians  entertain  this  opinion. 

My  belief  is  that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  positively  cur- 
able diseases,  and  I  know  of  no  malady  the  symptoms  of 
which  yield  more  kindl}'^  and  certainly  to  proper  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  I  believe  that  bad  treatment  and  exagger- 
ation of  statement  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fearful 
reputation  this  disease  has  acquired  for  violence,  malig- 
nity, and  obstinacy.  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that, 
in  extremely  rare  instances,  cases  may  be  encountered 
which  defy  all  treatment. 

Prognosis  is  most  favorable  in  children,  and  the  younger 
the  better  are  the  chances. 

Next  to  children  women  are  most  satisfactorily  treated. 

Young  men  stand  next  in  point  of  curability;  the  older 
the  patient  is,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  of  permanent  cure. 

How  we  may  know  when  our  patients  are  cured  of  syph- 
ilis is  a  question  impossible  to  be  satisfactorily  answered 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  I  consent  to  pa- 
tients  marrying   after  twelve   months   of  freedom   from 
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syphilitic  manifestations,  if  they  have  previously  under- 
gone a  thorough  course  of  mercury  and  potash.  At  the 
same  time  I  warn  them  that  the  only  proof  of  cure  is 
immunity  from  the  symptoms,  and  that  it  is  possible  that, 
either  in  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  offspring  syphilis  may 
crop  out.  But  if  the  disease  returns  it  almost  always 
yields  speedily  to  treatment ;  and  if  the  wife  or  child  get 
it,  they,  as  a  rule,  quickly  recover. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  understood  as  advising  syphilitics 
to  marry.  It  would  be  safer  and  far  better  for  the  race  if 
all  syphilitics,  consumptives,  rheumatics,  ei)ileptics,  and 
all  others  not  indisputably  sound,  could  be  prohibited  the 
privilege  of  procreation.  But  since  such  people  will 
marry,  we  should  give  them  all  comfort  possible  within 
the  bounds  of  truth. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Early  Use  of  the  Aspirator  in  Pelvic 
Cellulitis. 

By  John  A.  Octerlony,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Louisville  City  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ky. 

According  to  the  purport  of  this  paper,  the  treatment  of 
pelvic  cellulitis  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as  two-fold 
in  its  character — its  object  being  either  to  diminish  the 
intensity  and  extent  of  the  existing  inflammation,  or  to 
rid  the  patient  of  the  products  and  eifects  of  this  morbid 
process.  The  treatment,  then,  consists  of  certain  meas- 
ures, applicable  before  suppuration  has  begun,  and  of 
certain  other  measures,  properly  instituted  only  after  sup- 
puration has  been  established.  I  propose  here  to  call 
attention  to  only  one  of  the  latter  measures — the  aspirator 
— and  to  advance  arguments  and  facts  in  favor  of  its 
earlier  use  in  pelvic  abscess  than  has  formerly  been  the 
rule. 

The  plan  generally  recommended  by  authors,  and 
adopted  by  physicians,  is  either  to  leave  the  abscess  to 
rupture  spontaneously,  or  to  wait  until  there  is  distinct 
fluctuation,  and  the  abscess  points,  when  it  may  be  opened 
with  the  knife  without  difiiculty  or  danger.  This  rule  of 
practice   I  followed   until  nearly  five  years  ago.     Since 
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then,  I  have  treated  eight  cases  of  non-puerperal  pelvic 
celluliuis,  in  which  suppuration  had  commenced.  Some 
of  these  I  treated  alone,  and  the  others  in  consultation. 
In  two  of  these,  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abscess  had 
already  occurred  when  first  seen  by  me.  In  all  the  other 
six  cases,  the  aspirator  was  used,  and  all  recovered.  On 
comparing  tne  earlier  cases  with  the  more  recent  ones,  I 
find  that  the  latter,  in  which  the  aspirator  was  used,  have 
given  better  results  than  the  former,  in  which  the  abscess 
ruptured  spontaneously,  or  was  evacuated  by  means  of  the 
knife.  This  favorable  experience  has  induced  me  to  re- 
gard the  early  use  of  the  aspirator  as  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  of  pelvic  cellulitis  after  the 
suppurative  stage  has  set  in.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
of  treatment  appear  to  me  to  be : 

1.  It  is  attended  with  very  little  pain.     Therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bring  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
an  ansesthetic,  unless  she  is  exceptionally  nervous  or  ex 
citable. 

2.  Ease  of  application.  The  introduction  of  the  aspi- 
rator needle,  even  when  the  abscess  is  seated  high  up  in 
the  pelvis,  or  lies  at  he  brim,  is  accomplished  with  great 
ease,  and  never  requires  the  aid  of  a  speculum,  as  when 
the  bistourie  is  used. 

3.-  Marked  and  immediate  relief  from  pain  and  pres- 
sure symptoms. 

4.  Reduction  of  fever.  This  is  always  a  desideratum 
where  fever  runs  so  protracted  a  course  as  it  does  in  this 
disease.  Immediately  after  aspiration,  there  may  be  a 
temporary  rise  of  temperature ;  but  this  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  marked  fall  of  much  longer  duration,  and  which 
may  prove  permanent. 

6.  The  operatio7i  is  slight  and  entirely  free  from  dan- 
ger., and  may^  therefore.,  he  repeated  without  hesitation 
whenever  evacuation  is  needtd.  This  much  cannot  be 
said  for  the  knife,  even  when  the  pus  lies  near  the  sur- 
face, and  an  incision  is  made  per  vaginum  or  per  rectum. 
Simpson  mentions  cases  in  which,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, serious  hemorrhage  ensued. 

•  6.  With  the  aspirator  the  point  of  opening  is  deter- 
mined hy  the  operator  instead  of  being  left  to  chance. 
At  first  this  may  appear  of  little  or  no  importance,  but  it 
is  far  from  being  so.  Dr.  Savage,  reporting  the  points  of 
opening,  spontaneous  and  artificial,  in  19  cases  of  pelvic 
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cellulitis,  shows  that  not  a  single  death  occurred  when  the 
abscess  opened  on  the  external  integument,  or  into  the 
vagina,  but  all  the  fatal  results  took  place  when  it  opened 
elsewhere. 

7.  The  danger  of  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
averted  hy  the  early  use  of  the  aspirator.  It  has  been 
urged  as  a  reason  for  non-interference  in  these  cases  that 
rupture  into  the  perineum  is  a  very  remote  possibility. — 
Schroeder  remarks  :  "  If  suppuration  has  commenced,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  take  any  pains  to  iind  the  pus,  since  the 
abscess  is  not  apt  to  perforate  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
but  generally  breaks  at  some  favorable  point."  Such 
teaching  I  believe  to  be  erroneous  and  dangerous.  Three 
out  of  Dr.  Savage's  nineteen  cases  died  from  rupture  of 
the  abscess  into  the  peritoneum.  I  have  myself  observed 
two  such  results,  and  have  heard  of  similar  results  in  the 
practice  of  others.  Kupture  into  this  cavity  is,  therefore, 
no  imaginary  but  a  very  real  danger.  Evident  pointing 
of  the  abscess  toward  a  favorohle  locality^  like  the  exter- 
nal integument^  or  the  vagina^  does  not  confer  safety  upon 
the  patient  against  internal  rupture.  The  truth  of  this  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  case  related  by  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  in  his  work  on  '' Diseases  of  Women," 
pp.  251  and  252  : 

''  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  in  any  case  it  is  better  care- 
fully to  watch  the  progress  of  the  suppuration,  and  to 
take  it  into  your  own  hands,  to  make  a  proper  artificial 
opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  abscess,  in  a  safe  and  suit- 
able situation,  than  to  leave  the  guidance  of  it  to  nature, 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the  purrulent  collection 
burst  in  some  dangerous  or  disagreeable  locality.  By 
making  a  prompt  and  judicious  opening  into  a  pelvic  ab- 
scess, you  may  even  in  some  cases  save  your  patients' 
lives.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  pelvic  cellulitis  that  I 
saw,  occurred  in  a  patient  whom  I  watched  in  the  lying-in 
hospital,  along  with  Dr.  Ziegler.  The  inflammation  had 
extended  down  lower  than  usual,  to  the  cellular  tissue 
lying  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  and  had  led  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  which  had  begun  to  point  to- 
wards both  of  these  canals.  Such  was  the  state  of  mat- 
ters one  day  when  we  examined  the  patient;  and  we  both 
decided  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  an  artificial  opening, 
as  it  seemed  certain  that  the  matter  must  speedily  find  an 
exit  for  itself,  either  into  the  canal   of  the  rectum  or  the 
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vagina.  And  certainly  within  four  and  twenty  hours 
from  the  time  we  made  our  examination,  the  abscess 
did  burst ;  but  we  found  to  our  dismay  that,  instead  of 
opening  on  one  of  these  mucous  surfaces  to  which  it 
pointed  so  distinctly,  the  abscess  had  burst  into  the  per- 
itoneal cavity,  where  the  effused  pus  had  given  rise  to  in- 
tense irritation,  and  lighted  up  a  peritonitis  that  proved 
rapidly  fatal." 

8.  The  extent  of  the  ahscess  and  the  disorganization  of 
surrounding  tissues  can  he  much  diminished  hy  the  early 
use  of  the  aspirator.  It  is  true,  pus  may  re-accumulate 
and  render  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  procedure  several 
times.  In  one  case,  I  tapped  a  pelvic  abscess  three  times, 
and  in  another  case,  after  repeated  aspiration,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  permanent  drainage.  But,  if  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  previous  argument  be  admitted,  it  follows 
that  such  repetition  is  not  to  be  dreaded  by  either  opera- 
tor or  patient. 

9.  The  duration  of  the  illness  is  shortened  hy  the  use  of 
the  aspirator.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty on  this  point.  But  I  am  sure  that  my  earlier  cases 
ran  a  more  protracted  course  than  those  more  recently 
treated,  in  which  the  aspirator  was  used  as  soon  as  I  could 
make  out  the  presence  of  pus. 

10.  Complications^  such  as  metritis  and  peritonitis^  are 
not  so  likely  to  arise.  Sequelae,  like  disorganization  of  the 
ovaries,  chronic  sinuses,  permanent  displacements  of  the 
uterus,  etc.,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  serious  when  the  aspi- 
rator has  been  used  early  in  the  suppurative  stage.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  formidable  complications  were  observed 
by  me  in  those  cases  where  evacuation  had  been  delayed 
until  very  late,  or  was  not  resorted  to  at  all — spontaneous 
rupture  effecting  a  tardy  and  incomplete  removal  of  the 
pus. 

How  early  shall  aspiration  he  performed?  I  would 
say  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  can  be  made  out.  The 
faintest  sensation  of  fluctuation  or  bogginess  of  the  fornix 
vaginas  indicates  the  immediate  use  of  the  aspirator.  The 
objections  made  to  the  too  early  use  of  the  knife  do  not 
hold  good  against  the  aspirator.  It  has  been  said  the  ab- 
scess must  not  be  opened  too  early,  because  there  is  usu- 
ally more  than  one  collection  of  pus.  If  the  case  be  left 
to  itself  long  enough,  these  several  accumulations  will 
coalesce,  so  that  one  opening  will  suffice  to  empty  them. 
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If  the  knife  be  used  too  early,  the  operation  will  have  to 
be  repeated  ;  if  it  be  delayed,  the  tissues  lying  between 
the  pus  and  incised  surfaces  are  broken  down,  and  the 
formation  of  sinuses  will  be  prevented.  Too  early  incision 
may  be  wrong ;  it  may  be  painful  and  dangerous  to  the 
patient — difficult  and  troublesome  to  the  practitioner ;  but 
the  early  use  of  the  aspirator  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  If  resorted  to  before  the  multiple  collections  of 
pus  have  merged  together,  the  suction  of  the  instrument 
will  promote  such  an  event;  and  this  I  have  witnessed 
myself  more  than  once.  The  breaking  down  of  tissues 
intervening  between  the  abscess  and  the  surface,  the  de- 
struction of  neighboring  organs  from  pressure  and  implica- 
tion in  the  inflammatory  process,  are  evils,  and  the  early 
use  of  the  aspirator  tends  to  prevent  them. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  pus  burrows,  and  sinuses 
form  more  frequently  when  the  abscess  empties  spontan- 
eously, or  is  opened  late,  and  that  it  is  especially  in  these 
cases  that  sinuses  become  chronic  and  are  most  difficult  to 
cure. 

Method  of  Operating. — As  a  preliminary  measure,  the 
patient's  bladder  should  be  emptied  by  means  of  the  cath- 
eter, and  the  rectum  should  be  cleared  with  an  enema. 
This  is  a  precaution  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  insisted 
upon,  for  a  neglect  of  it  has  led  to  the  wounding  of  the 
bowel  or  bladder.  West  (Diseases  of  Women^  2d  ed.,  p. 
320)  relates  a  case  where  the  trocar  entered  the  bladder 
through  the  firm  and  oedematous  vaginal  wall ;  the  acci- 
dent fortunately  was  not  followed  by  any  bad  conse- 
quences. Other  instances  of  like  mishaps  have  been 
related  to  me  by  friends.  If  the  aspirator  is  used,  the 
danger  of  such  an  occurrence  is  much  lessened. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  across  the  bed,  in  the  po- 
sition for  applying  the  forceps,  the  buttocks  brought  down 
to  the  edge.  An  assistant  takes  charge  of  each  knee ;  a 
third  should  steady  the  abdomen,  although  the  inflamed 
mass  is  usually  quite  fixed  and  immovable.  The  operator, 
seated  in  front  of  the  patient,  introduces  one  or  two  fingers 
ot  one  hand  into  the  vagina,  locates  the  lowest  point  of 
the  tumor,  and  directs  the  point  of  the  needle,  which  is 
quickly  pushed  into  the  purulent  accumulation  with  the 
other  hand.  A  fourth  assistant,  meanwhile,  works  the  air 
syringe  until  all  the  pus  has  been  slowly  drawn  ofl".  It 
may  be  necessary  to  partially  withdraw  the  needle  or  to 
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plunge  it  still  deeper  into  the  swelling,  or  to  turn  the 
point  in  different  directions  before  the  pus  cavity  is  found. 
It  should  not  be  forgotton  that  the  employment  of  the  as- 
pirator is  an  exploratory  as  well  as  a  curative  measure, 
and  that,  if  recourse  to  it  has  been  premature,  and  no  pus 
is  found,  its  use  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm.  But  if  sup- 
puration has  begun,  the  use  of  this  instrument  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

I  believe  that,  as  the  aspirator  becomes  more  generally 
employed,  the  profession  will  freel}"  admit  all  that  I  have 
alleged  in  favor  of  its  early  use  in  pelvic  cellulitis. 


Specialism  in  Medicine, 


Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
alumni  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  touches  upon  the  vexed  question  of  specialism 
in  medicine.  True  to  the  instincts  of  the  accomplished 
surgeon  he  arrays  himself  in  opposition  to  the  practice, 
and  of  course  advances  some  very  cogent  argument  in 
support  of  his  position.  The  question  of  the  demand  for 
or  usefulness  of  specialties  is  certainly  one  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  profession,  and  admitting  of  much  argument 
pro  and  con.  Does  an  undivided  attention  to  a  special 
organ  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  and  to 
the  consequent  advancement  of  science  ?  At  first  glance 
the  affirmative  of  this  question  would  seem  to  be  unques- 
tionable, but  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the  matter 
tends  to  the  creation  of  some  doubt.  There  are  reasons 
why  the  general  rule  that  success  is  most  likely  to  follow 
concentration  of  aim  and  purpose  should  meet  with  an  ex- 
ception here.  Intimately  and  deftly  inter-dependent  as 
the  various  organs  are,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  any  sin- 
gle one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Although  our  spec- 
ialists repudiate  any  tendency  to  do  this,  they  nevertheless 
tend  in  that  direction.  It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
human  mind  that  leads  them  to  do  so.  To  listen  to  or  to 
read  the  discussions  of  an  ophthalmological  congress,  one 
would  almost  suppose  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  jt^ar  excel- 
lence  of  the  body.  A  gynaecological  society,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  uterus  is  the 
grand  center  toward  which  all  the  other  organs  gravitate 
and  around  which  they  revolve. 
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Prof.  Hamilton  aptly  refers  to  this  tendency : 
The  human  system  is  a  wonderfully  complicated  ma- 
chine. No  one  part  is  independent  of  the  other;  the 
heart  suffers  with  the  brain  and  the  brain  with  the  heart; 
the  nerves  and  arteries  are  distributed  and  woven  into 
every  part'of  the  fabric ;  and  while  it  is  necessary  for  the 
physician  to  study  every  organ  in  detail,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  he  should  study  it  as  a  whol#,  when  all 
the  parts  are  put  together  and  are  in  motion. 

The  specialist  discovers  a  pimple  in  the  ear,  and,  limit- 
ing his  observation  to  what  the  tube  of  his  otoscope 
discloses,  he  fails  to  discover  that  there  is  a  pimple  on 
the  nose  also ;  and  he  does  not,  therefore,  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  pimple  in  the  ear  implies  a  fault  in  the  gen- 
eral system,  nor  that,  while  it  may  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  to  extinguish  the  pimple  by  a  local 
application,  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  another  here  or 
elsewhere,  unless  the  remote  or  constitutional  cause  is 
removed.  The  outward  sign  may  be  blotted  out,  but  the 
latent  poison  still  courses  through  the  veins  undisturbed. 
Specialists  will  no  doubt  admit  the  truth  of  this  general 
statement  as  to  the  constitutional  origin  of  many  local 
maladies  ;  and  they  may  perhaps  consider  it  an  unjust 
imputation  upon  their  good  sense  that  I  venture  to  ques- 
tion their  judgment  and  their  practice  in  this  particular. 
Then  they  must  hereafter  speak  in  a  way  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  read  their  reports  of  cases ;  I  listen  to 
their  discussions,  and  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe 
their  practice,  and  I  notice  constantly  that  they  give  very 
little  attention  and  credit  to  general  treatment  as  com- 
pared with  local  treatment.  I  have  listened  an  hour  to 
the  discussion  of  a  proper  treatment  of  trachoma, — gran- 
ular conjunctivitis, — conducted  by  eminent  ophthalmolo- 
gists, in  which  a  variety  of  local  applications  were 
considered,  and  their  comparative  value  carefully  esti- 
mated, but  not  one  word  was  said  about  general  treatment 
or  hygiene.  Yet  every  practitioner  knows,  and  perhaps 
they  knew  also,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  if 
not  in  every  case  of  this  form  of  chronic  disease,  and 
probably  in  the  vast  majority  of  all  chronic  diseases, 
their  existence  depends  wholly  upon  a  general  dyscracy, 
and  that  while  local  medication  may  be  useful,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  It  is  sponging 
out  a  wound  to  stop  hemorrhage,  and  neglecting  to  tie  the 
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artery  that  supplies  the  blood  ;  it  is  Mrs.  Partington  again 
mopping  the  Atlantic  from  her  door-step. 

There  is,  I  observe,  a  natural  and  a  most  irresistible 
tendency  in  specialism  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the 
local  lesion,  and  to  jDut  it  in  the  relation  of  cause,  when 
it  actually  stands  in  the  relation  of  effect.  To  resist  this 
tendency  specialists  need,  first  of  all,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  surgery  as  a  science,  and  from  this 
specialism  must  come  as  a  natural  outgrowth.  No  man 
can  become  an  ophthalmologist  or  an  aurist  by  a  study 
of  the  eye  or  ear  alone.  All  of  our  really  great  special- 
ists were  at  first  general  practitioners,  who,  having 
attained  distinction  as  such,  became  afterwards,  by  grad- 
ual and  almost  insensible  departure,  specialists.  Even 
then  the  habitual  limitation  of  the  vision  is  liable,  event- 
ually, to  narrow  the  breadth  of  their  horizon.  In  short, 
gentlemen,  specialists  need  help  from  the  general  prac- 
titioner quite  as  often  as  the  general  practitioner  needs 
help  from  them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  oftener.  In 
addition  to  the  opthalmoscope,  otoscope,  laryngoscope, 
stethoscope,  microscope,  and  'many  other  useful  instru- 
ments of  this  class,  for  which  we  must  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  them,  they  need  a  telescope,  and  a 
wider-scope — aids  to  vision  most  often  found  in  the  hands 
of  the   general  practitioner. 

We  have  seen  several,  deplorable  instances  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  specialists  who  have,  ah  origine^  confined 
themselves  to  their  chosen  organ.  Specialism  should  be 
regarded  as  a  higher  department  of  medicine,  whose  ranks 
should  be  recruited  only  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
general  practitioner,  and  we  have  come  to  regard  with 
suspicion  the  young  man  who  enters  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  single  aim  of  embarking  as  a  specialist. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  view  of  the  matter.  The 
success  which  a  few  specialists  have  achieved  has  vested 
the  practice  with  many  attractions,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  supply  bids  fair  soon  to  exceed  the  demand.  The 
fact  is  apparent  that  the  field  left  for  the  specialist  after 
the  general  practitioner  has  been  over  it,  is  comparatively 
a  limited  one.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  intelligent  gen- 
eral practitioner  (it  may  be  a  conceit)  that  he  is  compe- 
tent to  attend  to  much  of  the  work  which  the  specialist 
looks  upon  as  legitimately  his  spoil,  and  we  have  known 
an  occasional  old  fashioned  family  physician  to  do  some 
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very  creditable  work  without  making  much  noise  about  it* 
The  specialist  is  a  very  convenient  individual  to  have 
around  in  an  emergency,  but  for  his  own  interest  there 
are  now-a  days  too  many  of  his  kind  in  most  cities;  and 
until  the  different  organs  have  been  properly  assigned^ 
each  to  the  care  of  its  special  guardian,  we  would  advise 
the  young  man  who  fancies  he  sees  a  fortune  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,  to  take  down  his  chart,  take 
new  bearings,  and  reconsider  his  calculations.  As  yet 
the  role  of  the  general  practitioner  promises  the  greatest 
certainty  of  success. 


Meniere's  Disease. 


We  condense  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tJie  County  of  King »y 
iT.  r:,  by  J.  C.  Shaw,  M.  D. : 

In  1861  Meniere  called  attention  for  the  first  time  to  £t 
group  of  symptoms  which  he  had  observed  in  inmates  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  of  which  he  was  Director. 
From  previously  well-known  physiological  experiments 
on  animals,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  these  symptoms  were 
the  result  of  a  lesion  in  the  labyrinth.  The  patient  which 
I  desire  to  present  to  you  suifers  from  these  symptoms. 

The  disease  has  passed  from  the  range  of  aural  surgery 
into  general  medicine,  and  has  recently  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  neurologists,  for  the  reason  of  its  implication  of 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  from  the  very  curious  symp- 
toms which  are  present,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent 
simulate  other  lesions  proper  to  the  nervous  apparatus. 

Tinnitus  is  present  in  all  cases  of  Meniere's  disease  with 
more  or  less  intensity,  and  is  described  as  a  variety  of 
sounds — hissing,  buzzing,  the  noise  of  surf,  discharge  of 
musketry,  etc. 

Tinnitus  is  not  always  i)resent  at  the  beginning  of  an 
attack,  but  comes  on  and  is  always  present  at  some  period 
of  the  disease  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disorder; 
when  deafness  becomes  complete,  the  tinnitus  usually 
ceases. 

Vertigo  is  a  symptom  always  present;  in  the  large  pro- 
portion  of  cases   it   is   present   only   in  paroxysms,  and 
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coincides  with  violent  tinnitus.  In  my  own  patient  the 
vertigo  came  on,  as  is  usual,  in  a  paroxysm,  but  now  is 
present  whenever  he  moves. 

In  a  case  related  by  Prof.  Charcot,  in  his  lectures  on 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  patient  had  vertigo 
always,  even  when  lying  down  ;  but  which  was  made  much 
worse  by  the  slightest  movement,  either  of  the  bed  or  the 
shaking  of  the  floor  as  some  one  walked  in  the  room. 
Vomiting  or  nausea  occurs  in  most  of  the  cases,  and  comes 
on  with  the  paroxysms  of  tinnitus  and  vertigo. 

The  disorders  of  equilibrium  are  various.  8ome  patients 
have  a  sensation  of  being  turned  to  the  right  or  left  side ; 
eome  feel  as  if  they  were  being  pitched  forwards  or  back- 
wards ;  some  patients,  during  the  attacks,  fall  and  lose 
consciousness,  and  are  not  unfi-equently  taken  for  epi- 
leptics. 

One  patient  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  stated  that 
he  had  a  feeling  as  if  something  was  going 'round  in  a 
spiral  direction ;  when  the  apex  of  the  spiral  was  reached, 
he  would  lose  his  balance  and  fall,  if  unable  to  grasp  some 
object. 

In  a  case  of  Prof.  Charcot's  the  lesion  affected  principallj'' 
the  left  ear;  the  direction  of  the  reeling  was  principally 
forwards;  sometimes  it  was  backwards;  and  occasionally 
there  was  a  sense  of  rotation  in  the  vertical  axis,  always 
from  left  to  right- 

The  loss  of  equilibrium  in  my  case  is  the  most  marked 
(Symptom,  and  is  always  present  whenever  he  moves, 
which  is  usually  not  the  case,  the  interference  with  equi- 
librium being  only  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  Tiiere 
are  certain  functional  disturbances  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
cause  symptoms  corresponding  to  those  of  Meniere's  dis- 
ease. They  may  be  caused  by  irritations  in  the  cochlea; 
to  impactions  of  wax  pressing  on  the  membrana  tympani; 
to  syringing  the  ear  violently;  to  injections  of  caustic 
fluids  in  the  middle  ear.  Brown-Sequard,  in  his  lectures, 
speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  been  the  subject 
of  such  a  vertiginous  attack  from  having  a  caustic  solution 
injected  into  his  ear  by  a  quack. 

And  now  we  may  ask.  What  is  the  exijlanation  of  these 
curious  symptoms  ? 

The  experiments  which  led  Meniere  to  infer  that  these 
symptoms  were  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  semi-circular  canals 
were  first  performed  by  Homens,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
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by  Longet,  Brown-Sequard  and  Vulpian.  Homens  found 
that  when  the  membranous  sacs  contained  in  the  osseous 
canals  of  the  labyrinth  were  divided,  very  remarkable  dis- 
orders of  equilibrium  occurred,  which  varied  according  to 
the  canal  divided. 

When  the  horizontal  canals  are  divided,  rapid  movements 
of  the  head  from  side  to  side  in  the  horizontal  plane  takes 
place,  and  the  animal  tends  to  spin  round  in  a  vertical 
axis.  When  the  posterior  or  inferior  vertical  canals  are 
divided,  the  head  is  moved  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  animal  tends  to  execute  a  backward  somersault 
head  over  heels;  when  the  superior  vertical  canals  are 
divided,  the  head  is  moved  rapidly  forwards  and  back- 
wards, and  the  animal  tends  to  execute  a  forward  somer- 
sault heels  over  head.  When  all  the  canals  are  divided, 
the  most  complicated  disorders  of  equilibrium  occur. 

The  disorder  of  equilibrium  in  this  disease  is  such  a  very 
prominent  symptom,  and  in  my  patient  unusually  so,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  stop  for  a  minute  and  consider  what 
goes  to  constitute  the  mechanism  of  equilibrium. 

How  is  it  that  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  least  alter- 
ation in  the  position  of  our  bodies.  We  all  know  the 
rapid  movements  that  are  made  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
when  one  is  about  to  fall,  movements  which  are  too  rapid 
to  have  been  guided  by  consciousness.  The  apparatus 
of  equilibrium,  if  I  may  so  speak  of  it,  consists :  J.  In  an 
afferent  or  sensory  apparatus,  with  its  terminal  apparatus 
for  the  reception  of  impressions;  2.  Visual  impressions; 
3.  Lal)yrinthine  impressions;  4.  Muscular  sense  ;  all  having 
their  co-ordinating  centre  in  the  mesencephalon  and  cere- 
bellum. ********* 
****  *  *** 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  most  prominent  symptoms  in  this  disease.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  peculiarities  which  my  patient  pre- 
sents which  deserve  a  brief  analysis.  The  rule  is  to  have 
vertigo  coinciding  with  the  paroxysmal  tinnitus,  and 
nausea  or  vomiting.  At  a  certain  stage  he  had  these 
symptoms  in  their  characteristic  form;  but  now  he  has 
vertigo  and  loss  of  equilibrium  whenever  he  moves. 
Why  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  animals,  when  only 
one  set  of  semi-circular  canals  were  injured,  after  a  time 
the  other  set  either  took  on  a  compensatory  action,  or  the 
organism  became  used  to   the  change,  for  the  symptoms 
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disappeared ;  when  both  sets  were  injured,  the  disorder  of 
equilibrium  persisted. 

In  this  man  both  sets  of  semi-circular  canals  are  dis- 
eased, explaining  the  persistent  disorder  of  equilibrium. 
The  faster  he  walks,  the  more  ag:gravated  his  symptoms 
become,  owing  to  the  greater  disturbance  of  the  labyrin- 
thine fluid;  this  condition  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  where  the  faster  the  patient  walks,  the 
better  and  steadier  he  can  walk. 

He  says  that  whenever  he  is  walking  straight  ahead, 
if  he  looks  to  either  side  his  vertigo  and  disorder  of  equi- 
librium become  very  great.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
whenever  he  looks  to  one  side  he  also  turns  his  head,  and 
in  that  way  gives  a  still  additional  alteration  to  the  state 
of  the  labyrinthine  fluid,  which  makes  the  already  exist- 
ing confusion  still  greater;  it  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  this  increase  of  symptoms  may  be  present  when  he 
does  not  move  his  head,  but  only  his  eyes,  as  this  very 
alteration  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  may  make  the  dis- 
order of  equilibrium  greater,  as  we  know  that  the  disorder 
of  equilibrium  is  very  largely  due  to  the  discord  between 
the  correlation  of  the  visual  and  labyrinthine  impressions. 

It  is  quite  clear  in  this  case,  from  the  loss  of  impres- 
sions to  £erial  vibrations,  that  the  cochlea  must  be  the 
seat  of  lesion,  as  well  as  the  semi-circular  canals. 

Knapp  lays  great  stress  upon  the  alteration,  in  these 
cases,  of  the  power  of  detecting  certain  musical  sounds. 
The  twitching  of  the  legs  which  this  man  has  sufl'ered 
from,  and  the  numb  feeling  in  his  hands,  do  not  belong  to 
the  lesion  of  the  labyrinth,  but  are  due  to  a  commencing 
lesion  of  some  kind  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  existence  of  vomiting  in  these  cases  has  led  to 
ingenious  theories  to  explain  its  connection.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Hughlings  Jackson,  from  the  known  proximity 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  auditory  nerves,  that  in 
some  way  the  disturbance  is  propagated  to  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Ferrier,  however,  appears  inclined  to  think  that  possibly 
the  pneumogastric  has  some  part  to  play  in  equilibrium, 
at  least,  in  animals,  for  he  says  that  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  Felida,  who  have  such  exquisite  powers 
of  equilibration  and  co-ordination  of  movements,  have 
large  numbers  of  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  their  mesenteric 
plexuses.     These  corpuscles  are  also  found  in  man,  but 
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to  a  iiiucli  less  extent,  and  it  would  appear  probable  that 
these  bodies  are  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  en- 
cephalic centres  the  condition  of  pressure  in  the  viscera. 
This  view  of  the  office  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the 
mesenteric  x)lexuses  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  appears 
very  plausible.  Whoever  has  examined  these  bodies  in 
cats  must  certainly  have  been  struck  with  their  enormous 
size,  and  wondered  what  possible  office  such  powerful 
sensory  terminal  apparatus  can  have  to  perform  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  a  cat. 

The  vertigo,  which  is  dependent  upon  a  distressing  form 
of  dyspepsia,  is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  and,  according 
to  this  A^iew,  would  appear  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
irritation  of  the  terminal  ends  ot  the  pneumogastic,  caus- 
ing disorder  in  the  centres  of  the  medulla,  rather  than  to 
alterations  in  the  circulation,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

There  are  many  disorders  and  irritations  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  which  produce  vertigo,  but  which  cannot  be 
considered  here. 

Pathology. — A  few  post-mortems  are  recorded.  In 
these,  disease  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  was  found  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  We  are,  however,  able,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  to  make  a  provisional  pathological  diag- 
nosis, as  it  appears  very  probable  that  we  may  have  these 
symptoms  produced  by: 

Hemorrhage  into  the  semi-circular  canals,  one  or  both. 

Meningitis,  due  to  extension  from  a  basal  meningitis. 

Fractures  of  the  temporal  bone  through  the  petrous  por- 
tion. 

Syphilitic  disease. 


Biliousness,  and  its  Treatment. 

This  is  the  title  of  quite  an  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
Fothergill,  in  the  Medical  Times  of  June  23.  In  discuss- 
ing treatment,  Dr.  Fothergill  remarks  as  follows  :  The 
medicinal  treatment  of  biliary  disorders  next  claims  our 
attention.  And  it  may  be  well  to  consider  first  that  form 
of  malady  known  as  a  bilious  attack,  and  to  which  dark- 
complexioned  persons  of  the  biliary  diathesis  are  most 
subject.  Karely  do  persons  of  other  diathesis  and  fair 
persons  suffer  from  those  disturbances  which  may  fairly 
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be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  bile  acids  in 
excess ;  while  as  to  those  forms  of  biliary  disturbance 
where  the  urine  is  laden  with  lithates — the  condition  Dr. 
Murchison  calls  lithaemia — persons  of  other  diatheses  seem 
equally  liable  to  them,  and  they  are  found  in  fair  and  dark 
people  alike.  For  those  bilious  attacks,  then,  which  oc- 
cur chiefly  in  those  of  the  bilious  diathesis,  nothing  is 
so  good  as  alkaline  saline  purgatives  taken  in  some  vege- 
table infusion  immediately  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning.  This  should  be  washed  down  with  some  warm 
fluid  which  excites  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  vegatable  laxative  pill  should  be  taken 
the  night  before.  After  a  couple  of  liquid  motions,  the 
more  copious  the  better,  the  bilious  person  feels  pretty 
equal  to  the  day's  work  before  him.  Rochelle's  salts,  with 
a  little  sulphate  of  magnesium  in  infusion  of  buchu,  form 
a  most  excellent  morning  purge,  in  my  experience.  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  has  found,  in  his  Indian  experience,  sul- 
phate of  magnesium  with  quinia  or  gentian,  sufficient  to 
produce  two  or  three  loose  motions,  an  efficient  measure 
in  biliary  congestion.  Even  with  miserable  anaemic  in- 
dividuals such  purgation  is  necessary,  and  must  precede 
all  attempts  to  give  chalybeates.  Bilious  persons,  some- 
how, do  not  do  well  with  iron.  Iron  may  improve  the 
oxidizing  processes  in  persons  ordinarily,  but  it  does  not 
suit  persons  laboring  under  biliary  disorder;  and  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  found  it  did  harm  rather  than  good  to  anae- 
mic subjects  until  the  purgative  plan  had  been  thoroughly 
followed  out,  and  the  liver  unloaded,  as  it  is  said.  Even 
then  purgation  is  to  be  maintained  to  a  moderate  extent. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  bitter  taste — probably  due  to  tauro- 
cholic  acid — in  the  mouth  in  the  morning,  the  purgation 
must  be  continued. 

A  very  important  matter  in  the  treatment  of  biliousness 
is  the  question  of  the  administration  of  mercury.  In  an 
ordinary  bilious  attack  a  mercurial  pill  is  almost  essen- 
tial, and  often  free  purgation  without  a  mercurial  leaves 
the  condition  unrelieved  until  a  mercurial  is  given,  when 
all  goes  well.  This  fact  is  well  known  clinically.  The 
apparent  conflict  between  this  fact  and  the  results  of  ex- 
perimentation— that  mercury  reduces  the  secretion  of 
bile  by  the  liver — has  troubled  many  persons,  but  really 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Mercury  sweeps 
away  the  bile  in   the  upper  bowel,  and  so  brings  away 
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bilious  stools,  especially  when  an  excess  of  bile  is  circu- 
lating in  the  intestino-hepatic  circulation.  Such  an  action 
reduced  the  amount  of  bile  passing  out  of  the  gall-duct  in 
animals  experimented  upon,  because  it  removed  the  ex 
cess  of  bile  going  round  and  round,  and  thus,  apparently, 
checked  the  secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver.  Mercury  is 
then  a  true  cholagogue,  and  its  threatened  disposition  is 
now  averted.  Dr.  Murchison  thinks,  too,  that  mercury 
has  an  action  in  inducing  disintegration  in  the  liver,  as  it 
helps  to  remove  growths,  nota.bly  syphilitic  gummata  and 
effused  fibrin,  by  rendering  the  material  more  easily 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics.  This  is  a  very  ingenious 
suggestion.  Certain  it  is  that  mercury  gives  great  aid  to 
a  liver  which  is  in  difficulties,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  if  persons  who  suffer  from  biliary  troubles  take,  or 
have  taken,  mercury  freely,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them 
without  a  little  of  that  agent.  It  is  well,  though,  to  keep 
the  amount  low,  and  to  give  a  pill  containing  a  little  mer- 
cury at  bedtime,  and  follow  it  up  with  an  alkaline  purge 
in  the  morning.  It  is  pretty  apparent,  from  clinical  obser- 
vation, that  mercury  is  rather  indicated  when  there  is  an 
excess  of  bile  acids  present.  In  cases  where  there  is 
abundance  of  lithates  it  does  less  good,  and  is  apt  to  do 
harm  if  the  kidneys  are  not  in  their  integrity.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  remember  this.  In  all  forms  of  bilious- 
ness, too,  there  is  defective  oxidation,  and  mercury  and  al- 
kaline-salines are  often  more  useful  even  to  patients  suffer- 
ing from  co-existent  debility  and  angemia  than  mineral  acids 
and  quinia,  "  the  strength,  flesh,  and  color  returning  under 
what,  at  first  sight,  might  have  appeared  a  lowering  treat- 
ment." Here  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Murchison ;  and 
even  after  mineral  acids  and  tonics  are  admissible,  it  is 
well  to  maintain  the  morning  purgation.  Iron  rarely 
suits  these  patients,  and  should  be  withheld  until  the 
liver  is  once  more  acting  efficiently  and  has  thoroughly 
recovered  its  tone.  Perhaps  of  all  tonic  agents  strychnia 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  bilious.  It  greatly  relieves 
the  depression,  and  it  is  well  to  combine  it  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid. — St.  Louis  Med.  Journal. 
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On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Headache. 

By  Wm.  H.  Teiomson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

[Reported  for  the  Medical  Jiecord.) 

Gentlemen: — The  history  of  the  case  before  us  is  as 
follows  :  Two  weeks  ago  to-morrow  this  man  was  obliged 
to  cease  work  on  account  of  a  severe  headache.  The 
pain  continued  throughout  the  entire  twenty-four  hours, 
but  was  rather  worse  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  so  severe 
that  he  did  not  sleep  well.  He  had  no  nausea;  there  w^as 
no  disturbance  of  vision,  and  he  never  had  a  headache 
which  prevented  him  working,  until  the  present  attack. 
You  will  notice  that  his  face  presents  a  peculiar  yellowish 
tinge;  he  is  slightly  jaundiced.  The  yellowish  streaks 
run  off  from  opposite  angles  of  the  eyes,  and  similar  lines 
run  towards  the  mouth  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  malarial 
jaundice.  He  lives  in  a  malarial  region,  but  has  not  had 
well-defined  intermittent  fever.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
specific  disease. 

HEADACHE   AS   A    SYMPTOM. 

Headache  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  disease.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  symptom  and  a  disease  is  simply  this: 
disease  means  a  morbid  condition,  while  a  symptom 
is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that  morbid  condition. 
The  one,  how^ever,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Pain,  at  all  times,  is  a  symptom,  and  never  a  disease. 
Because  headache  is  a  symptom,  do  not  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe for  it  alone.  You  will  frequently  be  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for  a  headache,  but  you  should  remember 
that  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  a  large  number  of  diff'erent 
conditions  of  the  body,  and  should  not  be  the  only  thing 
aimed  at  when  remedies  are  ordered  for  its  removal. 

Although  headache  may  be  a  symptom  of  so  many  con- 
ditions, there  is  a  way  to  classify  them.  Fii'st :  We  have 
headache  which  is  due  to  organic  trouble.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  headache  is  not  due  to  organic 
trouble,  but  is  of  a  functional  character.  A  functional 
headache  is  never  steady ;  it  rarely  lasts  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  its  visits  are  occasional,  so  that 
it  is  marked  by  perfect  intermissions,  no  matter  how  fre- 
quently it  recurs. 
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One  of  the  striking  features  of  an  organic  headache  is, 
that  there  is  a  continuous  sense  of  discomfort  about  the 
head,  although  the  intense  severity  may  at  times  be  modi- 
fied. You  should,  therefore,  when  a  patient  comes  com- 
plaining of  headache,  first  determine  whether  it  it  is 
organic  or  not.  There  may  be  an  intermediate  class  of 
cases  between  those  in  which  the  headache  lasts  only  a 
few  hours  or  a  day,  and  those  in  which  it  is  a  symptom  of 
organic  trouble.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  head- 
ache is  due  to  some  speciffc  fever,  such  as  diphtheria, 
measles,  small-pox,  typhus,  etc.,  or  else  to  malarial  poi- 
soning. Such  headaches  are  immediate  between  the  func- 
tional and  the  organic.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the 
headache  dependent  upon  specific  fever  from  the  other 
varieties  ?  It  differs  from  the  functional  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  prolonged.  The  headache  of  a  specific  fever  is 
also  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  temperature.  It  is  frontal, 
and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  headache  of  any  one 
of  these  specific  fevers. 

Now,  if  a  man  comes  into  your  office  and  says  he  has 
had  headache  steadily  for  four  or  five  days,  that  he 
never  had  it  before,  look  at  his  eyes  to  see  whether  they 
are  suffused  or  not.  They  will  usually  be  suffused,  if  the 
headache  is  a  precursor  of  fever.  Again,  the  headache  is 
in  the  frontal  region,  and  radiates  across  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  is  not  usually  felt  behind.  Then  you  will  take 
the  temperature  and  the  pulse,  which  will  probably  en- 
able you  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  headache  is 
symptomatic  of  some  specific  fever.  In  typhoid  fever  the 
pulse  may  remain  normal  for  two  weeks,  and  yet  the  case 
IH'ove  to  be  a  severe  one ;  in  the  other  fevers  this  is  not 
the  case. 

The  other  intermediate  variety  of  headache  is  the  ma- 
larial. This  headache  may  continue  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days — even  longer;  it  does  not,  however,  usually  last 
longer  than  two  weeks.  If  this  is  the  case,  how  are  we 
to  determine  whether  it  is  malarial  or  not? 

As  a  rule,  malarial  headache  either  remUs  or  intermits. 
It  always  sets  in  suddenly.  It  often  commences  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  a  certain  day,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
following  days  it  is  more  severe  than  at  any  other  time 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  true  malarial  headache 
is  as  violent  at  its  commencement  as  at  any  time  during 
its  course.     In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  will  be 
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times  when  the  patient  has  either  decided  chills  or  chilly 
sensations.  There  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  hands 
getting  cold  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  headache. 
It  is  usually  frontal  and  sometimes  felt  on  one  side  only. 

But  you  may  ask  the  question,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  patient  has  organic  headache  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  term  or- 
ganic headache  ? 

It  is  a  headache  dependent*  upon  some  organic  change 
affecting  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  most  commonly  called 
the  dura  mater.  As  a  rule,  it  is  exceedingly  violent. 
When  you  are  called  to  see  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from 
a  steady,  violent  pain  in  the  head,  so  severe  that  at  times 
he  cries  out  on  account  ot  its  severity,  the  presumption 
is  that  it  is  an  organic  headache.  There  are  no  headaches 
which  will  give  you  such  examples  of  overwhelming  agony 
as  some  of  these  cases.  The  pulse,  if  irregular,  is  a  valua- 
ble confirmation  of  the  diagnosis. 

A  steady  violent  headache,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  signs  of  organic  headache,  and  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  to  remove  it,  except  by  the  use  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium. 

It  matters  not  what  the  cause  is  ;  it  may  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  or  upon  organic 
change  taking  place  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
but  do  not  use  anything  else  until  this  remedy  has  been 
carried  to  the  point  of  tolerance.  You  will  know  that 
the  point  of  tolerance  has  been  reached  when  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  iodism  indicating  an  overdose  of  the  remedy 
have  been  developed,  and  it  may  require  thirty  grains,  or 
it  may  require  three  hundred  grains  daily  in  order  to 
bring  the  patient  up  to  this  point.  Iodide  of  potassium 
is  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  treatment  of  any  other  form 
of  headache.  You  will  often  greatly  assist  the  action 
of  the  iodide  by  a  dose  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  ext.  conii 
fl.  and  twenty  drops  of  ext.  ergotae  fl.  Syphilitic  head- 
ache, although  organic,  is  not  usually  so  violent  or 
agonizing  as  in  the  case  of  tumor,  by  nocturnal  exacerba- 
tions. It  is  often  surprisingly  relieved  by  mercury 
administered  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Rub  up  one  gram  of 
calomel  with  sugar  and  divide  it  into  thirty  parts.  JDrop 
one  of  these  powders  on  the  tongue  every  ten  minutes. 
Suppose,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  malarial  head- 
ache ;  the  case  before  us,  doubtless,  belonging  to  that 
variety,  how  shall  it  be  treated  ? 
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If  you  are  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  the  relief  of  a 
symptom  indicating  mere  functional  derangement,  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  administration  of  more  than  one  dose  of 
medicine  for  that  purpose.  For  example,  we  will  order 
for  this  man  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  to  be  taken  about 
one  hour  before  the  expected  increase  in  the  severity  of 
the  headache.  In  the  treatment  of  fever  and  ague,  when 
there  is  an  intermission,  the  remedy  is  administered  upon 
altogether  a  diiferent  principle. 

The  administration  of  the  quinine  in  this  case,  i.  c,  fever 
and  ague,  should  be  preceded  by  a  cathartic.  It  will  fa- 
cilitate its  absorption.  What  is  it  that  embarrasses 
absorption  of  quinine  in  these  cases  ?  It  is  gastric,  super- 
vening upon  portal  congestion,  thus  hindering  the  absorp- 
tion. Quinine,  morphine,  and  all  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
if  they  remain  for  much  length  of  time  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
chemical  fluids  there,  become  so  changed  as  to  lose  largely 
their  special  properties.  These  remedies,  therefore,  should 
be  given  upon  an  empty  stomach.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  as  is  well  known,  that  quinine,  on  account  of 
disturbance  in  the  stomach,  is  not  absorbed,  even  if  it  be 
retained.  In  such  cases  resort  may  be  had  to  the  hypoder- 
mic use  of  the  drug.  This  man  will  be  directed  to  take 
twenty  grains  of  quinine  each  day  for  four  days,  then  to 
omit  two,  on  the  fourth  day  to  renew  it  again,  and  to  re- 
port at  the  end  of  one  week, 

METHOD   OP   DIMINISHING  THE   DOSE    OF  QUININE. 

Is  there  any  means  by  which  the  effective  dose  of  qui- 
nine can  be  diminished? 

Capsicum  combined  with  quinine  will  diminish  the  size 
of  the  dose  requisite,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ginger 
and  other  aromatics.  A  good  dose  of  capsicum  com- 
bined with  twenty  grains  of  quinine  will  act  as  well  as 
thirty  grains  of  quinine  without  the  capsicum.  Spices  in 
general  stimulate  the  portal  circulation,  and  promote  the 
flow  of  bile,  and  hence  their  universal  use  in  hot  climates. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  quinine  and  capsicum 
to  purge,  and  sometimes  to  purge  violently.  In  such 
cases  the  purgative  action  is  caused  by  the  increased  flow 
of  bile  produced  by  the  capsicum.  Ginger  and  quinine, 
when  combined,  do  not  purge,  and  it  makes  a  very  good 
combination.  If  the  medicine  is  administered  in  form  of 
pills,  capsicum  may  be  preferable,  because  of  the  less 
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bulk  required  ;  but,  if  desirable,  the  ginger  may  be  given 
separately,  and  with  the  same  effect  as  when  combined 
with  the  quinine.  The  proportions  should  be  one  grain 
of  capsicum  to  three  of  quinine ;  with  ginger,  one  grain 
of  each. 

There  is  constant  failure  in  the  treatment  of  malarial 
poisoning  by  the  use  of  quinine,  and  nearly  always  it 
arises  from  the  manner  in  whicn  the  remedy  is  adminis- 
tered. The  point  to  be  obtained  is  the  quick  absorption 
of  the  quinine.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  are  called 
upon  to  prescribe  in  a  case  of  malarial  poisoning  in  which 
there  is  almost  continuous  vomiting,  as  in  bilious  fever. 
If  there  is  gastritis  present,  there  will  be  tenderness  upon 
pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  region  of 
the  gall-bladder  ;  there  is  apt  to  be  some  swelling  of  the 
epigastrium,  and  the  patient  vomits  as  soon  as  anything 
is  taken.  It  is  useless  to  administer  quinine  by  the  mouth 
under  such  circumstances,  because  the  excessive  irritation 
which  it  produces  upon  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane 
causes  its  rejection  at  once.  If  injected  into  the  rectum 
under  the  same  circumstances,  it  will  not  succeed  any 
better,  because  rectal  absorption  is  diminished  on  account 
of  portal  obstruction. 

Now,  if  you  will  apply  two  or  three  leeches  at  the 
epigastrium,  the  vomiting  will  be  arrested  almost  cer- 
tainly, and  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  quinine  absorbed. 
Do  not  use  either  mustard  or  blisters  here  to  arrest  the 
vomiting,  for  they  are  vascular  stimulants.  Topical 
blood-letting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  prompt  vascular 
sedative. 


Apomorphia. 

This  remarkable  alkaloid  is  derived  from  morphia  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  latter. 
Since  its  discovery  by  Mattheissen  and  Wright,  in  1868, 
it  has  grown  rapidly  into  notice  and  favor  as  a  substance 
possessing  singular  physiological  influence,  with  great 
promise  of  therapeutical  usefulness. 

M.  Chouppe,  from  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments, has  shown  that  apomorphia  produces  emesis 
through  a  different  mechanism  from  tartar  emetic,  ipeca- 
cuanha, or  its  alkaloid,  emetine.  The  conclusions  were 
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that  (1)  ipecac  and  its  alkaloid,  however  introduced  into 
the  system,  occasion  emesis  by  the  direct  irritation  of  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the 
mucous  coats  of  the  stomach;  while  (2)  tartar  emetic  and 
apomorphia  appear  to  have  a  double  effect — acting  on 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
medulla  oblongata,  on  the  other.  Yet  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  them :  that  the  action  of  the  apomorphia  is 
exerted  directly  and  more  energetically  upon  the  origin 
of  the  par  vagum  than  upon  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, while  tartar  emetic  reverses  the  proceedure.  The 
proof  is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  emetic  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  are  required  to  be  larger  when  injected  in  the 
veins  than  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  With  apo- 
morphia, its  maximum  effect  is  induced  by  injection  into 
the  circulation  (Ai'chives  de  Physiologie^  No.  1,  1875). 
Apomorphia,  from  the  singular  energy  and  unfailing 
promptitude  of  action  (producing  emesis  within  from  4 
to  6  minutes) ;  from  the  slight  nauseant  influence  in- 
duced; from  the  transient  character  of  the  secondary 
effects,  as  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and  slight  weakness  of 
the  limbs ;  from  the  absence  of  the  depressing  effects 
which  are  attendant  upon  some  other  emetics;  from  the 
facility  of  its  subcutaneous  introduction  into  the  system 
— these  are  characteristics  which  justly  entitle  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  accessions 
to  modern  materia  medica,  and  well  calculated  to  fulfill 
an  important  role  in  the  province  of  therapeutics. 

From  clinical  observation  already  recorded,  apomorphia 
has  proved  a  reliable  and  efficient  remedy  with  a  wide 
range  of  application.  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Duncan  says  that  from 
his  experience  of  the  hypodermic  use  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  apomorphia,  as  an  emetic  for  children,  "  its  value  can- 
not be  too  highly  esteemed"  (The  Medical  Record-,  Aug. 
7,  1875).  The  average  time  at  which  emesis  occurred 
was  2.9  minutes,  which  is  much  less  than  the  period  re- 
quired by  the  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury. 

Its  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  cases  of  croup  and 
capillary  bronchitis,  unattended  by  nausea  and  violent 
retching,  makes  it  a  great  boon  to  children  ;  and  the  ready 
applicability,  by  hypodermic  use,  in  recalcitrant  subjects 
who  take  medicine  only  after  a  long  and  exhausting 
struggle,  constitutes  it  a  remedial  resort  of  incalculable 
value,     in  the  polyclinic  of  Heidelburg,  Dr.  Jurasy,  after 
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an  experience  of  two  years  in  cases  of  tracheitis  and 
bronchitis,  expresses  great  gratification  at  its  efficiency  as 
an  expectorant.  Minute  doses,  ranging  from  -g^Q^th  to  -2Vth 
of  a  grain,  liberated  the  tenaceous  mucus,  and  relieved 
the  cough  by  copious  expectoration. 

In  bronchial  catarrh,  Reigel  {Cyclopmdia  of  the  Prac- 
iice  of  Medicine^  Ziemssen,  Vol.  IV)  confirms  its  valuable 
expectorant  qualities. 

As  an  emetic  in  suffocative  forms  of  tracheitis,  in  crou- 
pous bronchitis,  and  in  bronchial  catarrh,  in  which  the 
impaired  tone  of  the  bronchial  muscular  tissues  renders 
an  elimination  of  the  copious  secretion  difficult  and  in- 
adequate,  Riegel  has  found  no  agent  comparable  in 
promptness  and  thoroughness  of  action  to  apomorphia. 

Juergensen  and  Hertz  ( Cgdopcedia  of  the  PraGtioe  of 
Medicine^  Ziemssen,  Vol.  V.)  have  attested  its  satisfac- 
tory results  in  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  oedema  of  the 
lungs. — Clinic. 


Case  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia, 


By  P.  Chamberlain,  M.  D. 
[Read  before  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society,  October  9,  1877."] 

The  patient,  Mrs.  H.,  was  a  primipara,  aged  twenty -five 
years ;  short,  plethoric,  and  six  months  advanced  in  utero- 
gestation.  On  my  first  visit  I  noted  the  following  symp- 
toms :  oedema  of  the  face  and  hands,  pain  in  the  head  and 
^^  region  of  the  stomach,  and  a  general  irritable  and  ner- 
vous condition.  Suspecting  albumen  in  the  urine,  I  made 
the  usual  test,  and  found  the  urine  highly  albuminous. 
Prescribed  sulphate  of  magnesia  one  ounce,  and  tartar 
emetic  one-half  grain,  to  be  given  in  two  doses,  two  hours 
apart.  This  acting  freely  upon  the  bowels,  seemed  to  re- 
lieve the  more  urgent  symptoms,  and  the  patient  expressed 
herself  as  feeling  much  better.  The  following  day  I  was 
called  to  see  her  again,  and  while  I  was  writing  a  pre- 
scription, she  was  seized  with  severe  convulsions,  occur- 
ring about  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  from  one  to  three 
minutes  in  duration.  Comatose  after  the  first  attack. 
Moderate  venesection  (12  ounces)  and  other  measures 
not  relieving,  chloroform  was  administered,  and  the  fits 
partially  subdued  by  it,  though  ifs  continued  influence 
was  necessary  to  produce  this  effect.     Four  hours  having 
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elapsed  and  the  fits  recurring  with  increased  vigor  when- 
ever the  chloroform  was  withheld ;  and  fearing  ill  effects 
from  the  longer  use  of  this  anjesthetic,  sulphuric  ether 
was  substituted  with  equally  good  effect,  and  continued 
until  the  cessation  of  the  convulsions.  Some  thirteen 
hours  subsequently,  acting  upon  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gravid  uterus  upon  the  kidneys  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  tiiese  symptoms,  and  fearing  severe  brain 
lesion,  unless  relief  was  soon  given,  I  proceeded  to  pro- 
duce premature  delivery.  Digital  examination  disclosed 
the  OS  uteri  rigid  and  closed.  A  recently  prepared  sponge 
tent  was  introduced,  and  upon  its  removal,  two  and  a 
half  hours  afterwards,  the  index  finger  easily  passed  to 
the  membranes.  These  being  ruptured,  I  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  noticing  slight  uterine  contractions,  which, 
gradually  increasing,  terminated  the  labor  nineteen  hours 
after  the  first  convulsion,  and  also  happily  terminated  the 
eclampsia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  spasms. 
The  patient  continued  unconscious  for  about  four  days, 
and  had  paralysis  of  the  left  leg  and  arm  until  the  sixth 
day.  Her  vision  was  much  impaired  till  the  tenth.  No 
albumen  in  the  urine  after  the  seventh  day.  She  made  a 
perfect  recovery. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  probable  cause  ot  these 
convulsions  would  appear  to  be  appropriate.  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  upon  this  subject,  says:  "Usually  the  state  of 
albuminuria  which  leads  to  puerperal  convulsions,  is  a 
transitory,  morbid  condition,  from  which  the  patient  re- 
covers within  a  few  days  after  delivery ;  and  the  affection 
does  not  depend  upon,  or  result  in,  any  actual  change  of 
structure  in  the  kidneys;  and  it  may  be  that  the  pre- 
monitory cedema,  headaches,  etc.,  and  the  actual  convul- 
sions themselves,  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  effect  to 
albuminuria  or  renal  disease  as  a  cause ;  but  that  all  of 
these  circumstances — the  dropsy,  the  convulsions,  and  the 
albuminuria — are  simultaneous  or  successive  effects  of 
some  one  common  central  cause,  viz.,  a  pathological 
state  of  the  blood,  to  the  occurrence  of  which  pregnancy 
in  some  way  peculiarly  predisposes,  probably  from  va- 
rious acts  of  secretion,  nutrition,  and  depuration  being 
vastly  increased  and  altered  by  conditions  of  utero-gesta- 
tion." 

This  is  certainly  a  very  careful,  comprehensive,  and 
guarded  opinion.     Whatever  may  be  the   cause,  whether 
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a  morbid  quantity  of  urea,  casein  or  cretin  in  the  blood, 
or  those  causes  enumerated  above,  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  well  marked ;  such  as  oedema  of  the  face  and 
hands,  going  on  occasionally  to  general  anasarca,  with 
albuminuria  and  deficient  renal  secretion;  and  whenever 
these  are  noticed  we  cannot  be  too  prompt  with  our  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  against  the  supervention  of  puerperal 
convulsions.  Saline  cathartics,  alkaline  salts,  diuretics, 
and  antimony,  are  the  remedies  upon  which  we  mostly 
rely.  The  renal  secretion  is  generally  greatly  diminished  ; 
and  I  have  found  active  diuretics  apparently  of  great  use. 
Authors  tell  us  that  albuminuria  and  its  effects  are  far 
more  common  in  first  than  in  later  labors,  and  seldom 
result  in  fixed  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys.  That  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  upon  the  kidneys 
producing  congestion  and  sometimes  inflammation  of 
these  organs,  and  consequent  abnormal  action  of  the 
same,  is  the  cause  of  albuminous  urine,  can  scarcely  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt,  inasmuch  as  this  condition  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  primipara,  and  disappears  in  a  few 
days  after  parturition.  The  blood,  deprived  of  its  albu- 
men, and  retaining  abnormally  its  urea,  becomes  a  morbid 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  convulsions  result 
from  this  condition.  The  indication  in  the  treatment, 
therefore,  seems  plainly  to  be  to  control  the  spasms  until 
the  uterus  can  be  evacuated  of  its  contents,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  kidneys  removed. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Dr.  H.  Gibbons,  Jr., 
mentioned  a  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  called,  in  connection  with  Drs.  Fiske 
and  Burgess.  The  patient  was  six  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy  when  she  was  attacked.  The  two  gentlemen 
named  had  applied  the  forceps,  though  the  os  was  dilated 
no  larger  than  a  silver  dollar.  The  forceps  used  by  them 
were  of  a  pattern  which  he  had  never  before  seen.  The 
blades  were  not  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide, 
and  the  curve  was  so  great  as  to  render  their  introduction 
difficult.  But  b}^  perseverance,  with  prolonged  tractile 
effort,  the  delivery  of  the  child  was  effected.  The  os  re- 
sisted so  much,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  they  would 
have  invised  it  but  for  the  cessation  of  the  convulsions. 

Dr.  Grover  referred  to  a  case  to  which  he  had  been 
called  in  consultation,  and  in  which  the  os  Avas  incised  in 
consequence  of  its  persistent  rigidity  and  the  continuance 
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of  the  convulsions.    The  forceps  used  were  of  a  peculiar 
character,  bein^  very  narrow  in  the  blades,  and  intended 
to  be  introduced  together.     They  fitted  together  ''  spoon 
fashion,"  and  after  introduction  one  of  the   blades   could 
be  turned  on  the  other,  so  as  to  lock  in  the  proper  position, 

Dr.  Gibbons,  Sr.^  inquired  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  why  the 
bleeding  in  his  case  had  not  been  pushed  further.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  little  good  was  to  be  derived  from  mod- 
erate bleeding  in  such  cases.  Where  the  measure  was 
necessary,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  frequently  in  puerperal 
convulsions,  or  in  the  premonition  of  them,  the  object 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  most  copious  deple- 
tion. That  being  done,  opiates  and  other  means  may  be 
employed  with  much  more  benefit  as  well  as  safety. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  answered  that  the  bleeding  was  re- 
stricted to  twelve  ounces  because  of  the  change  in  the 
pulse,  which  lost  its  hardness  and  became  soft. 

Dr.  Soule  inquired  whether  cutting  the  rigid  os  uteri  in 
labor  was  taught  in  the  schools  in  this  city,  or  either  of 
them.  It  was  rather  a  novel  practice,  and  he  had  known 
some  young  practitioners  to  re&ort  to  it  as  if  it  were  a 
trifling  matter. 

Dr.  Simpson  said  it  could  only  be  justified  in  extreme 
cases,  and  to  prevent  laceration.  He  referred  to  the  op- 
eration for  laceration  devised  by  Dr.  Emraett,  of  New 
York,  which  consisted  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
and  uniting  them  as  in  vaginal  fistula.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  proceedure  restored  the  os  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion, and  prevented  the  uterine  displacements  otherwise 
resulting.  Dr.  Simpson,  however,  had  not  witnessed  any 
very  successful  results  from  the  operation,  and  had  but 
little  confidence  in  it. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  had  seen  one  case  in  which  the  opera- 
tion was  perfectly  successful.  It  was  pefrormed  by  Mrs. 
Dr.  Brown,  of  this  city. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  Sr.,  entered  his  protest  against  incising 
the  OS  uteri  in  any  other  than  extreme  cases,  such  as  con- 
vulsions, or  where  the  life  of  the  patient  was  endangered 
by  delay.  The  rigidity  is  systemic  and  not  local,  and  it 
will  generally  yield  to  the  liberal  use  of  opiates.  The 
use  of  opium  or  morphia  as  a  parturifacient  is  but  lately 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  profession. 

Dr.  HofF,  who  occupied  the  chair  as  Vice-President, 
called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  dilators  of  Dr. 
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Barnes,  as  an  effectual  means  of  overcoming  the  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri.  By  first  introducing  the  smallest  bag, 
then  in  succession  the  two  others,  delivery  could  generally 
be  accomplished  in  three  or  four  hours.  He  had  em- 
ployed them  several  times  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Simpson  had  tried  them  some  years  ago,  but  they 
were  always  expelled  by  the  first  pain  which  followed 
their  introduction. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  Sr.,  suggested  that  they  were  not  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  there  were  forcing  pains,  pressing  the 
head  down  upon  the  os.  At  that  stage  other  means  are 
available.  Nor  were  they  adapted  to  cases  in  which  di- 
latation had  not  commenced.  They  could  only  be  used 
with  facility  and  advantage  where  dilatation  had  com- 
menced, and  where  there  were  no  expulsive  contractions. 
He  asked  Dr.  Hoff  how  he  would  apply  them  before  any 
dilatation  had  occurred? 

Dr.  Hoff  said  in  that  case  he  would  first  introduce  a 
sponge  tent,  after  which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
inserting  the  smallest  bag. 

Dr.  Soule  called  attention  to  the  great  difference  be- 
tween a  sponge  tent  recently  prepared,  and  an  old  one, 
the  former  being  better  beyond  comparison. 

CANCER   OF   THE   LIVER. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  exhibited,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Plum- 
mer,  a  cancerous  liver,  taken  from  a  woman  who  had 
complained  of  abdominal  pains,  and  who  exhibited  a 
movable  tumor,  •  which  had  been  taken  for  a  floating 
kidney.  The  liver  was  enormously  enlarged,  weighing 
about  nine  pounds,  and  studded  with  nodules  of  encepha- 
loid,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  the  fist.  The  middle 
lobe  was  elongated  so  as,  in  all  probability,  to  have  given 
the  impression  of  a  movable  tumor. 


XTlceration  of  the  Os  Uteri, 


All  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  an  out  patient 
department  for  the  direases  of  women,  can  not  fail  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  very  numerous  cases  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  os  uteri,  presenting  themselves  for  relief. 
The  cases  are  so  common,  the  distress  of  the  affection  so 
debilitating,  the  discomfort  to  married  life  so  great,  and 
the  cure  so  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  practitioner, 
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that  we  hope  to  do  good  service  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  classify  the  cases,  dividing  the  os  into 
three  zones : 

1.  Ulceration  at  the  os  uteri,  on  one  or  both  lips. 

2.  Ulceration  extending  to  half  the  inferior  part  of  the 
cervix  uteri. 

3.  Ulceration  involving  the  whole  of  the  cervix  and  os. 

1.  Ulceration  at  the  os  uteri,  on  one  or  both  lips,  (a) 
Very  many  of  these  cases  pertain  to  the  newly  married,  and 
are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  excessive  venery.  There  is 
always  a  history  of  nausea  or  retching,  back-ache,  a  white 
or  muco-purulent  vaginal  discharge,  some  scalding  on 
urinating,  vaginitis  or  vaginismus,  and  constipation. 
An  examination  by  speculum  reveals  an  abraded  surface, 
some  discharge  about  the  os,  and  more  or  less  uterine' 
congestion,  (h)  Other  cases  belong  to  multiparse,  who 
have  had  untoward  labors,  whereby  the  external  os  has 
been  lacerated,  and  one  or  other  lip  has  become  inflamed 
and  taken  on  unhealthy  action.  This  condition  is  gener- 
ally a  bar  to  future  pregnancy.  In  both  classes  cervicitis 
may  be  present.  The  lesion  does  not  aifect  the  cervical 
canal  to  any  extent. 

2.  Ulceration  extending  to  half  the  inferior  part  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  These  cases  are  very  common,  occurring  in 
women  who  have  difficult  or  many  labors.  Extraction  of 
the  child  has  divided  the  os  into  two  portions,  of  which 
the  posterior  has  been  generally  found  to  be  the  larger. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  free  muco-purulent  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  and  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  enumerated 
under  Class  1,  the  patient  complains  of  a  dragging  pain 
in  either  one  of  the  groins,  with  pain  extending  to  the 
knee  of  the  same  side.  On  digital  examination  the  finger 
readily  enters  the  cervical  canal,  and  ulceration  is  de- 
tected. Pressure  on  the  uterus  elicits  pain  ;  the  fundus 
is  somewhat  displayed;  the  whole  organ  is  invariably 
enlarged.  The  extent  of  the  disease  is  not  seen  by  the 
speculum,  which  tends  to  bring  the  divided  parts  to^^ethier ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  digital  exploration. 

3.  Ulceration  involving  the  whole  of  the  cervix  and  os. 
On  exposing  the  parts  the  cervix  is  found  to  be  inflamed, 
soft,  tender,  much  enlarged.  Cervicitis  is  marked.  The 
OS  is  generally  round,  the  cervix  is  somewhat  flattened  at 
its  free  extremity,  as  if  it  habitually  rested  on  the  per- 
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ineum.  This  affection  is  usually  noticed  in  old  cases  of 
prolapsus,  in  virgins  and  sterile  women.  The  cause  may 
be  attributed  to  flexions,  relaxation  of  the  uterine  liga- 
ments, and  excessive  venery.  In  these  cases  the  pain 
extends  along  the  spine  and  shoots  down  to  either  knee. 
There  is  pain  in  nearly  ever}^  position  the  body  can  assume. 
Care  is  required  to  discriminate  between  these  cases  and 
those  of  a  malignant  type. 

General  Treatment. — We  can  not  too  forcibly  inculate 
the  necessity  of  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  position. 
By  this  means,  congestion  about  the  uterus  is  lessened, 
and  the  ulcerated  surface  prevented  from  impinging  on 
any  part.  The  diet  should  be  liberal.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  well  opened.  All  marital  intercourse  should  be 
forbidden. 

Medicine. — There  being  generally  a  state  of  aucnemia  to 
contend  against,  we  would  flrst  recommend  the  vegetable 
tonics  and  cod  liver  oil,  afterward  the  ferruginous  prepa- 
rations. Where  any  induration  exists,  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  administered.  It  is  essential  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  body,  as  concurrently  with  its  improvement,  so  the 
healing  process  will  be  expedited. 

Topical  Applications. — Much  care  is  required  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  deplete  or  not,  in  choosing  the  form  of 
caustic  to  be  applied,  and  in  prescribing  an  effectual  in- 
jection. In  all  cases  where  the  veins  are  prominent  about 
the  OS,  we  would  commence  either  by  leeching  or  punc- 
turing with  the  lancet.  The  latter  we  prefer.  In  cases 
of  slight  ulceration,  touching  the  part  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  chromic  acid,  followed  by  a  plug  of  cotton-wool 
steeped  in  glycerine,  is  generally  effectual.  Should  the 
ulceration  be  obstinate,  we  would  apply  fuming  nitric 
acid.  The  cotton-wool,  saturated  with  glycerine,  must 
be  introduced  daily.  Where  the  lips  of  the  os  are 
divided,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  inflammation  has 
extended  along  the  cervical  canal.  In  these  cases  the 
external  os  should  be  well  burned  with  the  caustics  named ; 
if  necessary,  the  actual  cautery  should  be  employed ;  but 
the  cervical  canal  must  not  be  molested.  These  failing, 
plugs  of  iodized  cotton-wool  should  be  applied  daily. — 
Phil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 
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Microscopy. 


Proceedings  of  the  Biological  and  Microscopical  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Section,  held  December  3rd,  this  Report  was  read  and  accepted, 
and  directed  to  be  published. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Biological  and  Micro- 
scopical Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  to 
make  a  report  of  the  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion, held  November  19  th,  1877,  respectfully  offer  the 
following: 

The  hall  and  galleries  of  the  Academy,  and  also  the 
museum,  were  opened  to  the  members  and  invited  guests, 
and  amply  lighted  at  the  expense  of  the  Section.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  3000  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
were  present,  thus  attesting  the  fact  that  intelligent 
citizen  will  throng  the  Academy  if  proper  inducements 
are  offered. 

The  deep  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  of  micros- 
copy, and  in  its  demonstrations,  is  believed  to  be  on  the 
increase  among  our  educated  citizens,  and  was  an  en- 
couragement to  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Over  100  microscopes  were  on  the  tables,  so  placed  in 
the  hall  and  adjoining  rooms,  that  observers  could  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  as  inclination  or  interest  dictated. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  this  report  that  many  makers  of 
microscopes  were  represented  at  the  meeting.  They  are 
enumerated  as  follows:  Those  made  by  Mr.  Zentmayer 
were  46  in  number.  The  first  microscope  made  by  him  in 
1857,  and  five  of  the  American  Centennial  pattern,  were 
exhibited.  Beck,  of  London,  was  represented  by  10 
microscopes;  Crouch,  by  8;  Queen  &  Co.,  by  8.  These 
makers  also  had  a  large  case  of  accessory  apparatus, 
chiefly  of  Beck's  make.  Hartnack,  3 ;  Nachet,  3;  Ross, 
of  London,  3,  one  an  old  and  massive  pattern  of  superior 
finish,  and  one  the  recent  improved  form;  Gundlach,  3, 
one  nickel  plated;  McAllister,  Philadelphia,  2;  Powell  & 
Lealand,  1 ;  Spencer,  1  ;  Yerrick,  of  Paris,  1 ;  J.  B.  Dancer, 
Manchester,  Eng.,  1  ;  George  Adams,  London,  1771,  1. 
There  were  also  a  number  by  unknown  makers. 
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The  objects  displayed  under  so  many  instruments  were 
necessarily  very  numerous,  and  they  illustrated  most 
departments  of  biological  and  microscopical  work.  In 
animal  tissue,  fine  transparent  injections  of  lung,  kidney, 
villi,  tongue,  brain,  etc.,  in  sections,  displayed  the  vascu- 
lar distribution  clearly  and  beautifully  ;  and  many  of  these 
sections  were  prepared  by  those  who  exhibited  them. 
But  it  would  be  desirable  in  such  work,  if  other  parts 
than  the  vessels,  such  as  the  connective  tissues,  could  be 
properly  stained  and  demonstrated  at  the  same  time, 
This  would  involve  some  loss  of  transparency,  but  the 
educational  value  would  be  much  increased.  No  prepara- 
tion is  well  enoiigJi  shown  unless  all  its  tissues  are  demon- 
strated. One  lung  section  showed  the  capillaries  filled 
with  blood,  each  corpuscle  clearly  visible,  and  also  the 
delicate  epithelium  lining  the  air-cells.  The  connective 
tissue  walls  of  the  air-cells  were  tinted  just  enough  to 
render  every  thing  visible.  Sections  of  teeth,  showing 
the  germs  of  the  deciduous  and  permanent  ones,  also  the 
odontoblasts  and  nerve  fibrils  of  the  dentinal  canals ; 
sections  of  bone  and  of  the  retina  revealing  rods  and  cones, 
as  clearly  as  osmic  acid  preparations  can  show  delicate 
morphological  elepients ;  sections  of  spinal  cord  with 
ganglion  cells,  and  the  so-called  axis-cylinders,  in  some 
nerve  fibres. 

In  pathology,  scirrhus,  epithelioma,  diseased  liver,  and 
lung  tissue,  were  observed.  The  beautiful  and  justly- 
lauded  preparations  of  Cole,  were  under  some  of  the 
instruments,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  finest  morpho- 
logical elements  cannot  be  demonstrated  always  in  these 
slides,  and  that  is  because  the  process  of  staining  adopted 
by  Cole  is  not  the  best.  These  celebrated  English  patho- 
logical slides  often  lack  sharpness  of  diff'erentiation  of 
tissue,  and  their  finish  of  white  cement  around  a  balsam 
mount,  when  exposed  to  the  high  temperature  of  Ameri- 
can summers,  may  soften  and  run  in.  This  style  of  finish 
was  first  introduced  by  members  of  this  Section,  but  is  now 
abandoned. 

Among  the  lower  types  of  animal  forms  many  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  preparations  were  displayed.  Stings 
and  tongues  of  bees,  whole  insects  rendered  transparent 
to  show  the  relationship  of  the  external  organs  ;  some 
dissections,  showing  salivary  glands  and  liver-cells  of 
flies,  silk-glands  of  spiders,  gizzards  of  crickets,  palates 
of  snails,  etc. 
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The  blood  circulation  in  gammarus  and  daphnae,  their 
living,  striped  muscles;  living  formica  molestans  (red  ant), 
ubiquitous  but  minute  pest  of  every  house.  Lepidopterous 
scales,  arranged  in  splendid  patterns,  beautiful  optical 
demonstrations  of  human  patience  ;  lasso-cells  and  fila- 
ments from  Physalis ;  rotatoria  and  infusoria  of  many 
kinds. 

Polycistina,  corallines,  foraminifera,  etc.,  variously 
illuminated,  all  giving  evidence  of  marked  advance  in 
preparation  and  successful  display. 

Many  preparations  and  sections  of  double  and  triple 
staining  in  botanical  work,  in  which  all  cell-contents  and 
secondary  deposits,  nuclei,  etc.,  were  retained  in  situ, 
marking  a  great  advance  for  the  first  time  in  this  class  of 
slides.  Seeds,  entire  and  in  section ;  pollen,  fungi  and 
diatoms,  isolated  or  arranged  in  groups  and  geometrical 
figures,  and  in  situ,  on  marine  algas,  were  noticed  as  ob- 
jects of  great  beauty. 

The  movement  of  living  bioplasm  in  the  cells  of  nitella 
and  anacharis,  and  in  some  desmids,  ever  exciting  wonder 
by  its  noiseless,  tireless,  torrent;  absorbing,  growing, 
multiplying;  soft  unfaltering  architect  of  all  organizations, 
weaving,  under  our  lenses,  in  life's  active  but  silent  loom, 
the  beginning  and  completion  of  vetebrate,  insect,  crus- 
tacean, mollusk,  coraline,  polycistina,  infusoria,  and  the 
plant. 

Doubtless  many  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  w^re 
not  observed  by  your  committee,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  about  in  so  large  an  assembly. 

A  novel  and  creditable  feature  of  the  evening,  and  one 
worthy  of  imitation,  was  a  table  occupied  by  lady  micro- 
scopists,  who  handled  their  own  instruments  and  displayed 
many  beautiful  slides  of  living  and  prepared  objects,  and 
some  were  illuminated  by  polarized  light. 

The  committee  deem  an  exhibition  like  this  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  record  some  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopes which  were  in  use  during  the  evening.  The  great 
improvement  in  quality  and  reduction  in  cost  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  microscopes  is  an  attempt  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  encouragement.  But  it  is  desirable  that 
defective  patterns  and  inferior  work  shall  be  excluded 
from  this  market.  Quality  always  before  cost.  The  mi- 
croscope is  an  instrument  of  precision,  and  that  is  best 
which  is  best  designed,  and  best  made,  and  costs  least. 
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We  can  report  only  those  which  were  on  exhibition. 
Beck's  ^'  Popular "  is  too  popular  for  scientific  use ;  it 
always  shivers  whenever  it  is  looked  through,  and  the  plan 
of  supporting  the  optical  parts  belongs  to  a  past  era  in 
microscopical  mechanics.  The  '^  Economic,"  by  the  same 
eminent  maker,  i}-:  defective,  because  a  flat  base  will  not 
stand  steadily  except  on  a  pefectly  flat  table,  and  biologi- 
cal work  is  not  done  on  marble  tables.  It  is  no  advance 
for  English  makers  to  imitate  the  German  and  French 
in  tliis  particular.  The  tripod  base  is  the  only  steady 
form  for  best  results.  If  placed  horrizontally  it  tilts  over 
unless  the  base  be  loaded  in  front.  The  fine-adjustment 
is  comparatively  defective. 

The  same  form  of  base  was  observed  on  that  of  Hart- 
nack's,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  that  maker's 
instruments. 

Zentmayer's  cheap  stand  is  a  tripod,  and  it  is  steady  on 
any  table  ;  so  are  the  same  class  of  instruments  by  Powell 
&  Lealand,  by  Ross,  by  Crouch,  and  by  Gundlach,  and 
they  all  sit  steadly.  Give  these  microscopes  only  room 
to  touch  the  table  with  their  toes-,  and  they  are  firm. 

Mr.  Zentmayer  had  in  use,  during  the  evening,  his 
pocket  microscope,  which  can  be  folded  up  into  a  case  4^ 
inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and  1^  inches  deep.  When 
this  microscope  is  in  position  for  use,  it  stands  10  inches 
in  height,  and,  having  a  perfect  rack  and  pinion  motion, 
and  being  made  in  the  best  manner,  it  is  firm  and  satis- 
factory in  use,  and  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  travelers, 
or,  indeed,  for  all  ordinary  microscopic  work. 

Three  instruments  by  Gundlach  were  on  exhibition, 
and  their  general  workmanship  was  good.  The  object- 
carrier  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for  the  examination 
of  prepared  slides,  but  the  worker  would  lay  it  aside  and 
go  down  to  the  glass  stage.  The  mirror  bar  swings  on  an 
axis  nearly  level  with  the  stage,  but  only  about  15  degrees 
of  obliquity  can  be  obtained,  and  no  facility  for  registra- 
tion is  supplied.  Doubtless  this  arrangement  is  original 
with  Mr.  Gundlach,  for  we  don't  know  any  maker  who 
has  anything  like  it.  These  microscopes  all  turn  helow 
the  horizontal  plane  when  near  the  position  for  drawing, 
and  then  the  objective  looks  towards  the  star, — a  useless 
facility  in  any  microscope.  The  rack  adjustment  for 
coarse  focus  is  detective — a  lateral  twist  was  evident  in 
all  the  instruments.     The  fine-adjustment  was  similarly 
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afflicted,  but  in  lesser  degree.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  commending  the  lenses  supplied  with  these  micro- 
scopes by  Mr.  Gundlach ;  the  i  immersion  is  most  excel- 
lent for  the  price. 

In  view  of  the  great  improvement  recently  made  in 
these  cheaper  forms  of  microscopes  and  the  lenses  sup- 
plied with  them  by  American  makers  (and  the  observa- 
tion applies  equally  to  some  who  were  not  represented  at 
the  meeting)  we  say,  without  circumlocution,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  no  longer  go  to  London,  nor  Paris,  nor 
beyond  the  Rhine  for  best  work,  but  to  demand  American 
microscopes  for  American  institutions. 

Such  meetings  as  the  one  just  held  make  it  apparent 
that  a  large  amount  of  microscopical  apparatus  exists  in 
our  city.  Some  have  asked  why  is  it,  then,  so  little  bio- 
logical work  is  done  among  us?  From  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  we  know  that  many  industri- 
ous students  are  quietly  and  successfully  working  out,  for 
their  own  education,  microscopical  problems  of  deepest 
interest,  but,  unlike  some  of  our  advanced  and  more  de- 
monstrative friends  elsewhere,  care  but  little  to  publish 
results. 

In  conclusion,  we  express  the  hope  that  the  microscope 
may  soon  be  found  in  every  cultivated  family,  because  it 
is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  things,  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  minute,  and  which  are  hidden  from 
all  eyes  except  by  its  revelations. 

Chas.  Bullock. 

J.  G.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Chas.  Schaffer. 
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San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

A  letter  was  presented  from  Charles  A  Spencer,  of  Ge- 
neva, New  York,  which  was  received  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  about  Spencer's  objectives,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wickson. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Spencer  writes :  "  From  notices 
in  the  London  Microscopical  Journal^  the  American 
Naturalist^  the  Americal  Journal  of  Microscopy,  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  News,  etc.,  it  is  quite  evident  your 
Microscopical  Society  is  a  live  one,  and  a  gratifying  fact 
it  is  to  all  devotees  of  science.  I  would  give  a  cordial 
expression  to  the  hope  that  its  future  progress  may  fulfill 
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its  present  promise  of  being  an  honor  to  us  all."  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  Mr.  Spencer  gave  a  description  of  a  new 
series  of  objectives  he  is  working  uj),  in  which  he  has  it 
as  a  special  aim  to  produce  *'  a  series  of  objectives,  of 
quite  moderate  prices,  yet  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence, 
and  of  such  almost  absolute  uniformity  of  quality,  that 
the  purchaser  need  have  no  fear  of  disappointment  in  this 
respect."  It  is  probable  that  the  Society  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  Mr.  Spencer's  new  work. 

Col.  0.  Mason  Kinne  exhibited  the  luminous  larvae  of 
some  more  fully  developed  insect,  which  emitted  at  night, 
from  the  under  part  of  the  last  two  segments  of  the  body, 
a  very  brilliant  light,  similar  to  that  of  the  fire-fly  of  the 
Eastern  States.  They  were  found  by  C.  S.  Cap,  Esq.,  on 
the  ground,  close  by  the  flume  near  Pillarcitos  Lake,  in 
San  ilateo  county.  The  trio  of  glow-worms  will  be  handed 
to  Mr.  H.  Edwards  for  identification. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wickson  brought  before  the  members  a  very 
interesting  matter  in  the  shape  of  some  coff'ee-berries, 
which  were  filled  with  hundreds  of  active  acari.  He 
stated,  as  he  placed  a  fragment  of  the  berry  on  the  stage, 
that  there  was  received,  some  since,  from  Mr.  Morris,  the 
Liberian  Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  a 
number  of  capsules  containing  the  ripened  seeds  of  the 
well-known  Liberian  coff'ee.  These  were  planted  some 
weeks  ago,  and  as  they  failed  to  germinate,  he  naturally 
desired  to  ascertain  the  reason,  and  removing  some  of  the 
kernels  from  the  ground  and  the  outer  shell,  he  found  the 
substance  of  the  coftee-berry  in  a  soft  and  decomposing 
condition.  The  suspicious  appearance  of  a  mealy  mass  in 
one  caused  him  to  probe  the  matter  further,  and  by  means 
of  the  microscope  he  soon  found  that  the  interior  of  all 
the  capsules  were  filled  with  a  kind  of  acarus^  which  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sugar  insect. 

Under  a  two-thirds  objective,  the  members  could  see 
the  young  and  also  the  fully  developed  acarus,  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by  absorbing  the  mois- 
ture from  the  decaying  mass.  As  the  berries  had  been 
some  weeks  under  ground,  there  seemed  to  be  considera- 
ble ground  for  conjecture  as  to  how  they  had  become 
ensconced  in  so  fruitful  a  home  for  them.  The  acari 
having  received  some  attention  from  Colonel  Kinne,  and 
the  members  being  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  variety,  Mr.  Wickson  handed  a  kernel  to 
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the  Colonel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
minute  parts,  by  which  the  species  are  identified. 

Dr.  Winter,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  South,  stated  that  the  scale  insect,  and  other  pests 
which  have  received  the  attention  of  microscopists  and 
entomologists,  he  has  been  able  to  remove  from  a  hundred 
orange  trees,  which  he  selected  for  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  from  his  grove  at  Orange,  about  seven  miles 
from  Anaheim,  by  a  systematic  and  free  use  of  whale-oil 
soap  and  water  applied  with  a  brush.  The  trees  are  a 
third  larger  than  the  others,  and  generally  more  thrifty 
from  this  system  of  grooming. 

Col.  Kinne  alluded  to  a  very  pleasant  microscopical 
reception  given  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Mouser,  in  his  new  lecture- 
room  built  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  at  707  Bush  street. 
Several  of  the  members  were  present  with. their  revolving 
tables  and  instruments,  and  the  audience  of  friends  were 
seated  in  groups,  first  at  one,  then  passing  to  the  other 
tables.  Judging  from  the  encomiums  passed  upon  it,  we 
think  that  this  feature  of  gathering  together  half  a  hun- 
dred ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  interested  with  the 
microscope  and  its  revelations,  might  be  made  quite  com- 
mon, as  it  does  away  with  the  fatigue  and  annoyance 
observed  at  annual  receptions  of  the  Society,  caused  by  a 
standing  position  when  viewing  an  object.  Dr.  Mouser 
offered  the  use  of  the  room  at  any  time  to  any  of  the 
members  for  a  similar  reception  of  their  friends,  where- 
upon a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him  for  the 
courtesy. 


Pineal  Gland — Descriptive  and  Microscopical. 

By  S.  P.  Cutter,   M.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

This  little  body  gland,  or  what  not,  is  interesting  as  a 
microscopic  study.  The  granular  matter  situated  at  the 
apex  or  lower  end  consists  of  groups  of  minute  crystals, 
or  hard  bodies, — each  granule  generally  consists  of  great 
numbers  of  microscopic  globular  crystals,  or  hard,  dense 
bodies,  arranged  in  circles  from  the  center  outwardly, 
varying  somewhat  in  size  in  each  granule ;  these  also  vary 
in  size.  They  are  hard — not  easily  crushed;  they  refract 
light  strongly;  are  translucent,  not  transparent.  They  are 
extremely    beautiful    under   the   microscope,   surpassing 
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anything  I  ever  saw,  more  especially  as  polariscopic  ob- 
jects, giving  viridescent  tints  of  rare  beauty. 

This  gritty  matter,  called  acervulns,  is  said  by  anato- 
mists to  be  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
What  their  functions  are  is  not  clearly  understood  at 
present,  or  those  of  the  so-called  gland. 

Des  Cartes  thought  the  soul  dwelt  there — not  a  bad 
idea  at  that  day  and  time,  Magendie  thought  it  closed 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles.  Others  re- 
gard it  as  a  commissural  body. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  crystals,  from 
their  high  refractive  power,  and  their  connection  in  the 
gland  with  the  optic  thalmi,  have  some  agency  in  the 
function  of  vision  ?  They  certainly  are  not  formed  there  as 
an  accident,  they  must  conserve  some  purpose.  Some  of 
the  crystals  are  of  a  sky  blue  color,  others  are  nearly 
white  ;  to  the  naked  eye  they  resemble  minute  grains  of 
sand.  The  granules  are  made  up  of  great  numbers  of 
minute  globular  ocellcB-,  or  a  conglomeration  of  these  con- 
stitute the  granules. 

Keceiving  these  under  the  instrument,  circular  strige 
are  distinctly  visible,  situated  concentrically  from  the 
centre  of  eacli  group  at  uniform  distances  apart  to  the  cir- 
cumference, in  wave-like  lines,  being  the  sum  of  the 
striae  of  each  oeellm  which  are  separately  striated.  These 
striae  would  suggest  the  idea  of  their  concentric  growth  or 
development  like  the  concentric  layers  of  an  onion  or  the 
layers  of  the  crystaline  Ipns  ;  under  the  instrument  they 
resemble  a  full  blown  rose  somewhat.  Some  of  the 
ocellcB  are  seen  isolated — probably  they  become  detached 
by  mounting.  One  of  these  was  quite  large,  oval  or  egg 
shaped,  some  are  strongly  marked,  brown  in  color,  not  as 
translucent  as  others,  and  did  not  refract  light  at  all. 
Besides  these  granules  above  described,  there  were  other 
forms  of  crystals,  numbers  of  table  form  or  flat  crystals, 
very  thin,  some  regular  and  some  irregular  in  outline,  as 
though  broken  ;  there  were  three  perfect  elipsoid,  smooth 
regular  outlines  ;  so  thin  and  transparent  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  different  sizes,  though  quite  large.  Some  of 
the  granules  or  groups,  of  oeellcB  appeared  to  be  cracked 
across  crucially,  as  though  from  shrinkage.  Only  two  or 
three  triple  phosphates  were  seen,  and  very  minute. 

The  general  structure  of  the  gland  is  cellular,  rather 
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gelatinoid,  the  cells  not  very  distinct.  No  true  nerve 
cells  could  be  distinctly  made  out,  no  blood  vessels  were 
visible. 

On  perusing  different  works  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  histology,  I  find  very  little  said  about  this  body, 
otherwise  I  would  not  trouble  the  readers  ol  the  journal 
with  my  observations. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  observations  were 
made  was  from  the  brain  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  A.  Jour-, 
dan,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  the  history 
of  which  has  been  published  in  the  Medical  News. 


Students'  Microscopes. — There  are  quite  a  variety  of 
microscopes  of  great  excellence  that,  students  and  others 
desiring  a  microscope  at  a  reasonable  rate,  can  procure  at 
small  cost.  These  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
work.  It  is  only  the  professional  microscopist  who  needs 
a  more  expensive  stand  than  that  of  the  student's  stand, 
and  finer  lenses.  Yery  nearly  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
physiologist  and  pathologist  have  been  made  by  instru- 
ments of  less  capabilities  than  are  those  that  can  be  pur- 
chased to-day  for  $50  and  less.  There  is  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  not  only  every  physician,  but  every  intelligent 
family,  now-a-days,  should  not  have  a  good  microscope* 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  a  microscox^e  for  the  purposes  of 
education. 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  excellent  instruments 
of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Cfo.,  varying  in  price  from 
$20  to  $200 — the  latter  consisting  of  a  large  and  most 
beautiful  stand,  with  several  very  fine  objectives  and  other 
accessory  apparatus.  Our  subscribers  should  notice  the 
advertisement  of  their  Physician's  Microscope. 

Another  most  efficient  microscope,  and  worth  more  than 
is  charged  for  it,  is  Zentmayer's  Histological  Microscope. 
We  have  before  described  it.  It  has  two  good  objectives, 
and  is  competent  for  all  ordinary  work.  Its  thin  stage 
will  permit  of  the  greatest  obliquity  of  light.  This,  as  is 
w-ell  known,  is  quite  a  desideratum  when  it  is  desired  to 
resolve  difficult  test  objeets  with  objectives  of  high  angle 
of  aperture.  The  fine  adjustment  will  work  with  the 
higliest  and  finest  powers — price  $50. 

Mr.  Schaurer's  microscopes  we  have  heard  very  highly 
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spoken  of,  but  have  never  seen  any  of  them.  They  are 
supplied  with  Hartnack's  objectives,  which  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  optical  parts  are  of  a  high  order. 

At  another  time  we  propose  to  speak  of  some  of  Beck's 
and  Tolles'  microscopes,  and  perhaps  some  others. 


Correspondence. 


Cincinnati^  Ohio^  Dec.  10th ^  1877. 
J.  A.  Thacker,  M.  D.  ; 

Dear  Sir — I  have  recently  had  a  case  which  may  be 
interesting  to  you.  Geo.  A.,  aet.  43,  accidentally  fell  down 
a  flight  of  steps.  In  falling  he  struck  with  his  right  eye 
upon  some  projection,  either  of  the  railing  or  of  the  steps, 
he  does  not  know  which.  This  produced  considerable 
contusion  of  the  lids  and  integument  over  the  margins  of 
the  orbit.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  more  or  less  con- 
tusion of  the  entire  right  side  of  the  head.  In  a  very 
short  time  there  was  so  much  swelling  of  the  lids  that  the 
eye-ball  could  not  be  seen,  and  was  followed  by  the  usual 
discoloration  and  ecchymosis  which  is  concomitant  with 
such  injuries. 

Under  an  antiphlogistic  course  of  treatment  the  swelling 
disappeared,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  ptosis  of  the 
upper  lid.  He  also  had  double  vision.  The  object  was 
seen  in  its  proper  position  with  the  left  eye,  while  with 
the  other  eye  there  was  seen  a  pseudo-object,  which  was 
to  the  right  and  higher  up.  It  was  also  indistinct,  ap- 
pearing as  if  seen  through  a  mist. 

This  state  of  affairs  would  indicate  that  we  had  a  paresis 
of  some  of  the  muscles,  the  ptosis  being  due  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  levator  palpebrarum.  The  eye-ball,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  pseudo-image,  would  be  turned  inward 
and  downward,  indicating  insufficient  contraction  in  the 
superior  and  external  recti  mucscles.  At  a.  distance  of 
fifteen  feet  the  objects  were  about  four  feet  apart,  the 
false  being  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  true  object. 

The  tension  of  the  eye  appeared  to  be  slightly  increased. 
There  was  marked  conjunctival  congestion  of  the  inferior 
palpebra.  There  was  no  circum- orbital  congestion.  The 
aqueous-humor  was  perfectly  transparent,  with   a  sliglit 
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decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  iris 
was  dilated  and  did  not  reach  to  light.  The  field  of  vision, 
with  the  exception  of  being  indistinct,  was  normal,  as  no 
interruptions  or  contraction  could  be  detected.  With  the 
ophthalmoscope  the  details  of  the  fundus  could  readily  be 
seen.  Nothing  abnormal  could  be  noticed.  The  veins 
were  slightly  dilated,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  tortu- 
ous.    Vision  was  ■^, 

He  complained  of  cephalalgia  and  vertigo.  The  latter 
was  so  marked,  that  when  he  walked  he  would  reel  like  a 
drnnken  man,  and  unless  he  had  a  support  would  fall. 
He  also  complained  of  tinnitus  aurium,  which  was  espec- 
ially marked  in  the  right  ear — but  he  had  been  troubled 
in  a  similar  manner  before  receiving  the  present  injury. 

The  effect  of  the  blow  caused  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
retina,  or  optic  anaesthesia,  in  the  case  causing  vision  to 
fall  to  -f^  with  Snellen's  test  types. 

He  was  placed  upon  a  tonic  and  alterative  course  of 
treatment,  consisting  of  quinia,  iron,  strychnia  and  bella- 
dona,  together  with  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
Three  weeks  later  there  was  considerable  improvement. 
The  pseudo-image  at  fifteen  feet  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  real  object,  and  about 
six  inches  higher.  At  this  time  all  medication  was  dis- 
continued, except  an  astringent  for  the  conjunctival 
trouble.  By  bringing  his  chin  down  upon  the  sternum 
and  looking  directly  forward  in  a  horizontal  plane,  objects 
were  seen  singly.  They  were  also  seen  single  in  the  left 
field  of  vision.  The  retina  was  rapidly  regaining  its  sensi- 
bility, as  he  could  now  read  number  four  (Snellen)  at 
twenty  inches.  The  iris  still  remained  about  half  di- 
lated, and  did  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  paralysis  from  the  shock.  The  ext. 
of  calabar  bean  was  used,  but  the  iris  did  not  respond 
until  after  it  had  been  used  for  more  than  a  week.  Then 
this  medicine  was  discontinued. 

Five  weeks  after  treatment  was  instituted,  he  could,  by 
closing  the  left,  read  newspaper  print  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  with  the  right  eye.  The  ptosis  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  iris  contracted  and  dilated 
readily.  However,  he  still  had  some  confusion  in  reading, 
and  looking  at  objects  when  they  were  viewed  in  certain 
directions.  When  first  taking  up  a  paper  he  could  read 
very  well  for  a  short  time,  then  the  letters  would  become 
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blurred,  and  the  space  lines  between  the  columns  would 
appear  to  slant. 

I  think  that  time,  with  patience  and  practice,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  muscles  to  regain  their  normal  power 
of  contraction.  They  contract  properly  at  first,  but  soon 
become  fatigued,  and  then  gradually  relax.  He  has  no 
trouble  to  see  or  read  with  this  eye  when  the  left  one  is 
closed. 

When  walking  he  is  sometimes  troubled  with  vertigo  ; 
and  if  the  road  is  uneven  he  has  to  close  one  eye,  it  makes 
no  difference  which,  when  the  dizziness  will  pass  away. 
He  experiences  the  same  difficulty  when  he  attempts  to 
stand  and  look  directly  upward.  However,  this  sensation 
is  passing  away,  as  it  is  not  near  so  marked  as  it  was  three 
weeks  ago.  I  think  in  a  short  time  he  will  have  single 
vision  in  every  direction,  and  the  vertigo  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Yours,  respectfullv, 

W/R.  Amick,  M.  D. 


Translations. 


Electricity  as  a  Remedy. 

By  L.  R.  Peet,  Baltimore,  Md. 
[Translated  for  the  Medical  News,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Pierson.] 

It  has  probably  happened  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
the  family  physician,  being  consulted  concerning  a  per- 
sistent neuralgia,  or  some  other  form  of  nerve  disorder, 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sufferer  ought  to  be 
''  electrized."  Generally  the  patient  is  not  much  edified 
by  such  advice ;  for  at  the  simple  mention  of  the  word, 
there  comes  the  more  or  less  vivid  recollection  of  the  cu- 
rious, and  by  no  means  desirable,  shock  experienced  when 
taking  part  in  illustrating  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
electric  machine,  at  school ;  or  at  the  fair,  when  curiosity 
proved  victorious  over  that  feeling  of  timidity  common 
to  the  human  breast  in  the  presence  of  mysterious  objects. 
Such  reminiscences  are  not  calculated  to  awaken  the  con 
fidence  of  the  public  in  the  healing  quality  of  electricity. 
Nevertheless,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  what  we  are  about 
to  lay   before  our  readers  will  convince  them  that  the 
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dread  of  an  electric  treatment  is  wholly  groundless,  in 
case  the  agent  in  question  is  applied  by  a  skillful  physi- 
cian. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  direct  consideration 
of  our  subject,  we  would  state  that  so-called  "  magnetiz- 
ing "  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  science  of  medi- 
cine in  general,  or  with  the  electric  method  in  particular. 
The  latter  rests  upon  well-known  physical  laws,  while 
animal  magnetism  is  merely  a  thing  of  belief,  not  of 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  lies  entirely  outside  the  limits 
of  scientific  discussion. 

Taking  into  view  the  different  sources  of  electricity,  we 
will  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  invention  of  the  mayor  of 
Magdeburg,  Guericke,  in  the  year  1671.  It  consisted  in 
producing  electricity  by  means  of  a  plate  of  glass  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  leather  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  this 
process,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  positive  form  of  elec- 
tricity accumulated  on  the  glass  plate,  and  the  negative 
upon  the  rubber.  On  connecting  either  the  rubber  or  the 
plate  with  the  earth,  the  form  of  electricity  not  thus  con- 
ducted away  goes  on  accumulating,  and  can,  by  means  of 
a  wire,  be  made  to  pass  through  the  human  body.  Our 
bodies  belong  to  the  list  of  conductors,  though  a  far  less 
perfect  conducting  material  than  metal.  It  is  reckoned 
that  the  resistance  offered  by  one  average  human  body  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  offered  by  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  electric  current 
must  have  considerable  power  of  progressive  motion,  in 
order  to  overcome  this  resistance,  which  explains  the 
violent  commotion  in  our  bodies,  caused  by  the  passage 
through  them  of  the  electric  current  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess of  rubbing. 

A  much  more  marked  effect  is  brought  about  by  the 
Leyden-jar.  In  this  positive  electricity  is  gathered  on 
the  inner  surface,  negative  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
jar.  Either  positive  or  negative  electricity,  being  com- 
municated to  the  knob  in  the  neck  of  the  jar,  it  is  at  once 
distributed  over  the  inner  surface,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  opposite  form  is  developed  on  the  outside.  The  jar  is 
now  charged.  A  discharge  is  effected  by  forming  a  con- 
nection between  the  knob  and  the  external  coating,  thus 
allowing  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  to  unite.  If  the  hu- 
man body  be  made  the  means  of  forming  this  connection, 
the  electric  shock  is  felt,  the  violence  of  which  depends 
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upon  the  extent  of  surface  charged  and  the  amount  of 
electricity  accumulated.  Small  animals  can  be  killed  by 
such  discharges,  and  even  men  may  be  paralyzed, — in- 
deed, death  may  ensue  in  case  a  battery  of  jars  is  used. 
In  such  fatal  results  the  body  exhibits  exactly  the  same 
appearance  as  in  cases  of  stroke  by  lightning. 

For  medicinal  purposes,  frictional  electricity  was,  in 
former  times,  much  employed;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger,  and  of  the  required  precision  of  manipulation,  it 
gradually  ceased  to  be  applied  as  a  remedy  in  medical 
treatment.  This  resulted  also  from  the  much  greater  effi- 
cacy, and  facility  of  applic^ation,  of  the  two  other  forms 
about  to  be  described. 

The  second  source  of  electricity  to  which  we  will  direct 
our  attention,  is  that  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Italian, 
Galvani,  in  the  year  1789.  B}^  his  process  the  electricity 
is  accumulated  by  means  of  plates,  one  of  zinc,  the  other 
of  copper  or  of  charcoal,  placed  in  a  trough  nearly  filled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  narrow  space  being  left  be- 
tween the  members  of  each  pair.  These  plates  are  coupled 
by  a  wire  attached  at  the  top.  In  the  zinc  plate  positive 
electricity  is  developed,  which  passes  through  the  fluid 
conductor  to  the  copper  one,  while  in  the  latter  negative 
electricity  is  developed,  which  passes  through  the  wire  to 
the  zinc  plate.  In  this  way  there  arises  a  continuous  cur- 
rent of  electricity,  which  lasts  as  long  as  there  is  any 
metal  left  for  the  acid  to  act  upon.  There  are  several 
adaptations  of  this  method,  known  under  the  names  of 
those  making  them,  as  the  JDaniell,  the  Grove,  the  Bansen 
method,  etc.  The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same, 
the  improvements  consisting  chiefly  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  electricity  by  increasing  the  number  of  plates, 
thus  forming  what  are  called  galvanic  batteries. 

The  third  source,  in  order  of  time,  was  discovered  by  the 
very  celebrated  English  physicist,  Faraday.  It  originated 
in  his  observing  that  the  galvanic  current  is  capal3le,  at 
the  instant  of  its  inception,  and  also  of  its  interruption, 
of  engendering  an  electric  current  in  any  conducting  body 
lying  close  by.  Accordingly,  a  hollow  wooden  cylinder, 
having  copper  wire  coiled  about  it,  and  a  small  solid 
cylinder  covered  likewise  with  copper  thrust  into  the 
space,  being  put  in  connection  with  a  galvanic  battery,  at 
the  moment  of  making  this  connection,  a  certain  amount 
of  electricity  is  induced  in  the  wire  on  the  inner  cylinder ; 
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the  same  resulting  at  the  instant  of  interrupting  the  con- 
nection. The  wire  of  the  larger  cylinder  must  be  brought 
in  proper  contact  with  the  battery  at  the  moment  of  the 
union  of  the  opposite  forms  of  electricity,  and  again  at 
the  moment  of  the  interruption  of  this  union. 

This  induction  may  be  heightened  by  placing  an  iron 
bar  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  as  the  iron 
becomes  magnetized,  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  recipro- 
cal relation  existing,  so  reacts  as  to  increase  the  induced 
current. 

Of  course,  the  means  for  producing  electricity  in  this 
way  were  soon  much  improved,  by  so  constructing  the 
battery  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  make  and  break  the 
galvanic  current  with  great  rapidity.  Such  increased  fa- 
cility in  producing  the  required  electricity  soon  began  to 
bring  this  therapeutic  agent  into  use  again. 

We  will  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  electric  current 
upon  organized  bodies.  The  most  striking  is  that  pro- 
duced upon  the  frog,  in  the  form  of  muscular  contraction. 
This  is  shown  in  the  most  marked  degree,  by  placing  one 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  or  of  Farraday's  apparatus,  in 
contact  with  a  ftiotor  nerve,  the  other  touching  the  mus- 
cle to  which  the  nerve  belongs.  At  the  instant  of  making 
the  union  a  contortion  of  the  muscle  ensues ;  a  feebler  one 
at  the  interruption  of  the  union.  So  long  as  the  current 
continues  unbroken,  there  is  no  movement  of  the  muscle, 
unless  the  current  is  very  strong  indeed.  In  the  latter 
case  a  mere  convulsive  action  takes  place.  The  more 
rapidly  the  galvanic  current  is  alternately  made  and 
broken,  the  more  energetic  are  the  jerking  movements ; 
for  which  reason  the  apparatus  of  Faraday  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  muscular  movements. 

These  movements  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  suppressed 
by  great  exertion  of  the  will  of  the  subject;  yet  the 
point  is  soon  reached,  suppose  the  machine  to  be  power- 
ful, at  which  the  strongest  will  must  give  way. 

Besides  the  muscular  movements  tliere  is  an  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  skin,  and  this  the  more  striking  the  drier  the 
skin  is.  The  galvanic  current  causes  a  burning  sensation ; 
the  Faraday  apparatus  more  a  pickling.  At  the  same  time 
the  skin  becomes  red.  If  one  wishes  to  operate  directly 
upon  the  skin,  the  conductor  is  put  in  contact  with  that 
part  made  dry.  If,  however,  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
organism  are  to  be  acted  upon,  the  end  of  the  wire  is 
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covered  with  a  piece  of  damp  sponge  or  leather,  and  the 
skin  is  previously  well  moistened,  preferably  with  salt- 
water. In  this  way  the  painful  irritation  of  the  surface  is 
wholly  avoided.  By  this  simple  method  the  gifted  French 
physician,  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  succeeded  in  locating 
the  desired  effect  exactly  where  it  would  be  most  efficaci- 
ous. Thanks  to  Duchenne's  success  in  curing  those 
afflicted  with  distressing  maladies,  also  to  the  influence 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Hufeland,  and  others,  and 
to  the  varied  confirming  researches  of  Bemak,  both  the 
forms  last  mentioned,  the  galvanic  and  that  of  Faraday, 
have  so  far  overcome  the  resistance  arising  from  ignor- 
ance and  fear,  that  they  are  now  ever  where  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensably  and  potent  agents  of  the  healing  art. 
That  of  Faraday  has  proved  best  adapted  for  operating 
upon  the  nerves  ot  sensation  and  of  motions;  the  galvanic 
for  the  central  nerve-system  (the  brain,  spinal  narrow, 
and  the  sympathetic  nerve),  and  the  organs  of  sense. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  former  excites  to  greater 
activity,  the  latter  soothing,  thereby  subduing  the  irrita- 
tion consequent,  more  or  less,  upon  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  parts  mentioned. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  mode  of  applying  elec- 
tricity, we  must  briefly  consider  the  effects  of  the  galvanic 
current  on  the  healthly  organism,  apart  from  that  upon 
the  skin  and  muscles,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as 
common  to  both  forms,  the  galvanic  and  that  of  Faraday. 

If  by  the  application  of  the  conductor  to  the  head,  the 
brain  is  made  to  receive  a  toleraly  strong  galvanic  current, 
there  presently  ensues  a  feeling  of  dizziness  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  head  is  observed  to  incline  towards  the  positive 
pole.  Frequently  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  comes  on,  some- 
times, indeed,  complete  slumber.  The  nerves  of  sense 
are  strongly  excited  by  the  galvanic  current.  If  one  ap- 
proached the  eye  with  a  conductor,  various  shapes  and 
colors  seem  to  start  into  being.  The  ear,  likewise  ap- 
proached, seems,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
to  perceive  sounds  of  various  kinds — ringing,  whistling, 
rustling,  and  the  like.  The  organ  of  taste  receives  an 
impression  of  something  metallic.  The  effects  upon  the 
other  internal  organs  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
all  more  or  less  influenced  by  this  potent  agent. 

Looking  upon  electricity  as  a  part  of  the  healing  art, 
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we  see  that  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  those  in 
which  its  curative  power  is  most  strikingly  apparent. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  therapeutic  means  so  efficacious  in 
restoring  disturbed  nerves  to  normal  action,  though  some- 
times altogether  without  eiFect,  as  in  the  case  of  paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  body  from  apoplexy.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked  that  a  skillful  application. of  electricity  will 
often  cause  considerable  motion  in  the  affected  parts, 
where  every  other  means  totally  fails. 

There  are  many  forms  of  cramp  in  which  this  agent 
may  be  successfully  applied ;  for  example  writer's-cramp, 
formerly  reckoned  incurable ;  also  the  cramps  with  which 
piano  players  are  sometimes  afflicted.  These  can  be  per- 
manently removed  by  electricity. 

An  important  part  is  played  by  what  may  be  called 
electro-therapeutics  in  dealing  with  nerves  of  sensation, 
especially  where  disturbances  of  these  nerves  take  the 
form  of  pains  in  the  face,  the  hips,  etc.  Affections  of  this 
kind,  even  of  long  standing,  are  sometimes  cured  by  a 
few  applications.  Unhappily  there  are  cases  that  sorely 
try  the  patience  of  both  the  operator  and  the  one  opera- 
ted upon.  Organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  only  exceptionally  cured  by  electrrcity,  al- 
though often  very  beneficial  effects  result  by  which  the 
disease  is  retarded  in  its  development.  Nervous  head- 
aches of  the  severest  kind  are  magically  relieved ;  also 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  many  forms  of  hysteria. 

Rheumatism  is  successfully  treated  with  electricity. 
The  use  of  this  curative  means  in  rheumatism  of  the  mus- 
cles dates  back  several  generations.  Recently,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  rheumatism  of  the  joints  gives  way  to 
electricity.  The  violent  pains  which  accompany  this 
disease  may  be  entirely  removed ;  though  the  actual  cure 
requires  the  use  of  other  means. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  there  is  a  long  list  of  diseases 
which  are  cured  by  electricity,  and  many  in  which  the 
conditions  of  cure  are  best  laid  by  it. 

One,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  important,  thing  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  in 
cases  of  apparent  death.  Many  instances  are  now  on  re- 
cord of  restoration  from  a  condition  in  which,  to  all  appear 
ance  and  where  all  ordinary  tests  failed,  life  was  wholly 
extinct,  by  the  use  of  the  Faraday  form  of  electricity ; 
especially  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  noxious  gases. 
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In  instances  of  real  death,  the  excitability  of  the  muscles 
remains  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  it  suddenly  ceases. 
So  long  as  this  excitability  continues,  some  vitality  must 
be  present — tlie  subject  is  not  dead.  Life  can  be  pro- 
nounced extinct  only  when  the  current  no  longer  produces 
any  effect. 

When  we  consider  that  the  tests  heretofore  employed 
can  never  be  imiDlicitly  relied  upon,  and  when  we  take 
into  our  minds  tne  horrible  thought  that  not  only  may  life 
remain  without  the  least  appreciable  outward  sign,  but 
that  the  subject  may  be  so  far  conscious  as  to  be  cognizant 
of  what  is  going  on  about  him,  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude 
must  pervade  us  when  we  think  that  in  electricity  we 
have  an  unfailing  test  of  the  presence  of  any  remaining 
vestige  of  vatality,  however  small. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  that  this  remedy  is  appli- 
cable only  by  an  appropriate  machine;  hence,  electrized 
pills  and  powders,  etc.,  are  impositions,  devised  by  the 
shrewd  quack  for  a  quite  other  purpose  than  the  miti- 
gation or  removal  of  human  ills. 


Gleanings. 


Instantaneous  Cure  of  Hydrocele. — Dr.  Macario,  of 
Nice,  contributes  to  L'Aheille  Medicale^  some  interesting 
cases  treated  by  electro-puncture.  In  the  first  case,  two 
needles  were  plunged  into  the  tumor,  one  at  the  base  and 
the  other  at  the  apex.  On  connecting  the  needles  the 
pain  was  such  that  the  patient  refused  to  continue  treat- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  next  day  the  liquid  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  not  returned  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 
In  the  next  case  absorption  was  even  more  rapid,  a  tumor 
the  size  of  two  fists,  dating  from  fifteen  months,  having 
vanished  in  the  evening  after  a  single  sitting  of  one  min- 
ute. Dr.  M.  has  also  reported  to  the  Institute  several 
other  cases  treated,  some  by  electro-puncture,  others  by 
simple  induced  currents,  and  it  is  more  than  fifteen  years 
since  he  first  recommended  this  method,  which  has  been 
followed  b}^  several  others  with  considerable  success. 

General  Garibaldi. — Direct  news  from  Caprera  enables 
us  to  announce  that  its  illustrious  occupant  has  made  a 
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more  than  usually  satisfactory  recovery  from  his  last  at- 
tack of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  General  is  now  entirely 
free  from  pain,  and  can  prosecute  his  favorite  studies 
without  fatigue.  True  to  his  later  proclivities,  he  dis- 
suades the  Italian  Government  from  carrying  out  its  pro- 
jected fortification  of  Rome;  and  while  pointing  out  that 
Italy's  true  defense  is  her  fleet,  does  not  fail  to  improve 
the  occasion  for  driving  home  a  sanitary  truth.  Disease 
is  the  enemy  from  which  Italian  cities  in  general,  and 
Rome  in  particular,  have  to  be  fortified.  Let,  therefore, 
the  Government,  instead  of  surrounding  the  great  centers 
of  life  with  trenches  and  wide  tracks  of  waste  ground, 
which  are  too  often  fever-preserves,  expend  its  energy 
and  treasure  in  making  them  healthful,  attractive,  and 
exhilarating.  Let  it  prevent  inundation  from  the  Po  or 
the  Tiber,  replace  the  squalid  dwellings  of  the  poor  by 
appropriate  houses,  convert  the  narrow  streets  into  spaci- 
ous boulevards  lined  with  the  eucalyptus,  and  encourage 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  the  disciplined  use  of  arms, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  nation's  best  safeguard.  Long  may 
the  General  live  to  inculcate  such  salutary  lessons ! — -TJie 
Lancet^  August  26th,  1877. 


Book  Notices, 


A  Guide  to  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.    By  Rob- 
ert Farquharson,  M.  D.,  Edin.  F.  R.  0.  P.,  London. 
Enlarged  and  Adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.     12mo.  pp.  410.     1877. 
Philadelphia  :  Henry  C.  Lea.     Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke 
&  Co. 
The  present  volume  is  an  intelligent  eff'ort,  as  stated  by 
the  editor,  to  meet  the  growing  desire  for  exact  informa- 
tion concerning  the  action  of  remedial  agents. 

It  is  not  a  treatise  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
as  are  the  works  of  Stille,  Wood,  etc.,  although  mention  is 
made  oftentimes  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  various 
medicines  spoken  of  and  other  brief  descriptions  given  of 
them.  It  is  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  efi'ects  of 
remedies  to  which  attention  is  most  especially  devoted. 
By  a  convenient  arrangement  the  corresponding  effects  in 
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health  and  disease  of  each  article  are  presented  in  parallel 
columns,  not  only  rendering  reference  easier,  but  also  im- 
pressing the  facts  more  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
This  is  done  both  in  case  of  the  local  and  constitutional 
action  of  each  one.  The  work,  of  course,  is  not  designed 
to  supercede  more  voluminous  ones.  It  teaches  in  a  more 
systematic  manner  the  relation  between  remedies  and  the 
indications  that  are  to  be  met  in  disease,  leaving  nearly 
all  other  information  in  regard  to  them  to  be  sought  for 
from  other  sources. 

The  various  articles,  embracing  pretty  nearly  all  of  the 
most  common  medicines,  are  classified  alphabetically. 
We  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


Modern  Medical  Therapeutics:  A  Compendium  of  Re- 
cent Formulae  and  Specific  Therapeutical  Directions, 
from  the  Practice  of  Eminent  Contemporary  Physi- 
cians, American  and  Foreign.  By  Geo.  H.  Napheys, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.  Fifth  edition,  enlarged  and  revised, 
8vo.  pp.  698.  Philadelphia  :  D.  G.  Brinton,  115  South 
Seventh  st.     Price  $5. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Napheys  has  proven  to  be  very  popular 
indeed,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  reaching  a  fifth  edition.  In 
less  than  a  year  the  fourth  edition  was  exhausted. 

It  is  now  separated  into  two  independent  books  (not  two 
volumes) ;  one  devoted  to  medical  therapeutics,  and  the 
other  to  surgical  therapeutics.  The  one  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  the  first.  An  opportunity  is  thus  off'ered  to 
treat  each  subject  in  a  more  complete  manner,  and  to 
introduce  a  number  of  important  topics  not  previously 
discussed. 

The  work  is  a  truly  scientific  one,  and  not  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  prescriptions,  "  of  what  is  good  for  this, 
or  what  is  good  for  that."  It  presents  the  art  of  therapeu- 
tics, as  stated  by  the  editor,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  divested 
of  that  barren  theorizing  which  has  been  its  bane.  While 
presenting  combinations  of  remedies  to  meet  the  indica- 
tions of  each  disease  as  it  is  separately  considered,  it  ex- 
plains the  action  of  these  and  the  relation  which  the  va- 
rious ingredients  bear  to  each  other.  Besides,  by  means 
of  the  large  number  of  prescriptions  given  in  considering 
the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases,  the  young  physician 
is  taught  to  combine  scientifically  and  in  an  elegant  man- 
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ner  remedies  together  in  making  prescriptions  himself. 
We  will  consider  the  other  work  at  another  time. 


The  Action  of  Medicines.     By  Isaac  Ott,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
formerly  Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Physiology, 
University   of  Pennsylvania.      8vo.  pp.  163.     Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     Cincinnati :  K.  Clarke 
&  Co.     1878. 
The  work  contains  four  chapters :   Chapter  1,  How  to 
Study  the  Physiological  Action  of  Medicines ;   Chapter  2, 
Action  on  Nervous  System  ;  Chapter  3,  Action  on  Circula- 
tory Apparatus  ;  Chapter  4,  Action  of  Medicines. 

This  is  precisely  the  work  needed  by  the  student  en- 
gaged in  experimental  research  of  the  action  of  drugs 
upon  the  lower  animals.  It  contains  numerous  plates  of 
the  apparatus  required  in  experimenting,  and  full  direc- 
tions of  every  step  in  the  various  processes. 

We  cordially  commend  the  book  to  the  many  young 
medical  men  who  are  sedulously  striving  to  extend  the 
field  of  knowledge  by  researches  of  their  own.  A  text- 
book of  the  kind  is  much  needed,  and  this  one  is  well  cal- 
culated to  fill  the  want. 

Materia  Medic  a  for  the  Use  of  Students.    Bj^  John  B. 
BiDDLE,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  General 
Therapeutics  in  Jefi'erson  Medical  College.     Eighth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.  pp.  462.     Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blak- 
iston.    Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke  &  Co.     1878. 
The  work  of  Prof.  Biddle  has  been  a  very  popular  one 
indeed.      One   reason,   undoubtedly,   is   that,  it  is    well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  students.     Although  embraced  in 
a  single  volume,  and  that  not  a  very  large  one,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently full  in  its  descriptions  and  discussions  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.     Students  in  attendance  upon  lectures,  es- 
pecially, find  it  a  most  convenient  reference  book. 

The  present  edition  has  been  so  revised  as  to  bring  it 
abreast  of  pharmacological  science  as  at  present.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  author,  as  in  previous  editions,  to 
present  a  succinct  account  of  the  articles  in  general  use  in 
the  United  States,  and  discussed  in  the  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the   manv  excellencies  of 
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the  work  will  cause  it  to  continue  to  maintain  its  great 
IDopularity. 

Walsh's  Physicians'  Handy  Ledger,  Published  by  Ealph 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
This  is  a  work  designed  for  physicians  to  keep  their 
accounts  in.  It  is  so  arranged  for  charges  and  credits 
that  the  physician  can  tell  at  a  glance  a  patron's  account. 
On 'each  page  there  is  a  space  for  charges  of  visits  for 
every  day  in  the  year — each  month  occupying  a  line.  At 
the  end  of  a  line  is  a  space  for  the  sum  of  the  charges  and 
for  credits.  The  page  facing  is  arranged  for  noting  ob- 
stetrical, surgical,  and  miscellaneous  attendance,  for  which 
charges  greater  than  the  fee  for  an  ordinary  visit  are  made. 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  in  which  to 
keep  accounts  than  this  book.  With  it  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  mistake,  for  a  whole  year's  business, 
however  great,  is  placed  under  the  eye  on  the  two  pages 
with  each  patient.  It  is  the  companion  to  Walsh's  Physi- 
cian's Combined  Call  Book  and  Tablet,  which  should  ac- 
company it. 


Editorial. 


Peculiar  Phonation  as  well  as  Articulation  Associ- 
ated WITH  Paralysis. — Dr.  Broadbent  brought  to  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  brief  notes  of  four  cases  in 
which  these  peculiarities  had  existed.  Case  1  was  that 
of  a  girl,  aged  20,  who,  seven  months  after  the  birth  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  was  seized,  after  an  emotional  shock, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting  and  delirium;  after  which 
she  was  completely  i)aralyzed  on  the  left  side,  partially 
on  the  right,  then  speech  was  said  to  have  been  lost;  it 
was  probably  rather  unintelligible.  As  she  recovered,  the 
voice  was  altered  and  impaired,  and  the  articulation  was 
indistinct  and  almost  monosyllabic.  Case  2  was  that  of  a 
woman,  aged  27,  who,  during  an  attack  of  small-pox,  five 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  had  a  fit,  after  which  she 
could  not  move  a  limb  or  speak  a  word  for  some  weeks. 
When  she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  and 
feed  herself,  her  intonation  was  loud  and  unnatural  and  ar- 
ticulation imperfect,  attended  with  eifort,  and  monosyl- 
labic.    Case  3  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  who,  a  year  after 
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contracting  syphilis,  became  suddenly  hemiplegic  en  the 
left  side.  Twelve  months  later  he  gradually  lost  his  speech, 
and  for  six  months  he  could  not  speak  at  all,  deglutition, 
moreover,  being  affected.  He  regained  speech,  and  some 
power  in  the  left  limbs,  but  the  voice  was  squeaky  and  un- 
natural, and  articulation  peculiar  and  attended  with  great 
eifort.  In  case  4  there  was  cross*  paralysis  of  the  left 
limbs  and  right  face,. attended  with  affection  of  the  voice 
and  articulation.  The  feature  common  to  these  cases  and 
that  of  Dr.  Walker  was  that,  except  in  the  last  (w^hich  was 
reported  as  helping  to  identify  the  seat  of  the  lesion  and 
to  locate  it  in  the  pons),  there  was  for  a  time  speechless-- 
ness,  which  might  be  taken  for  aphasia,  whereas  the  sub- 
sequent history  showed  that  the  damage  to  the  mechanism 
of  speech  had  occurred  at  a  quite  different  point. 


Money  Value  of  Lives. — Basing  it  upon  the  agricul- 
tural classes  of  Norfolk,  Dr.  Farr  estimated  that  an  infant 
at  birth  was  worth  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  in  its  pros- 
]3ective  labor.  Five  years  later  his  value  as  a  productive 
agent  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars;  and  five  years 
later  it  was  more  than  doubled.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  has  attained  the  maximum  value,  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  a  year.  At  fifty  it  is  reduced  down  to 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  and  so  on  down  to 
seventy,  when  the  value  is  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
year.  Should  he  live  to  eighty  his  value  is  one  hundred 
and  two  dollars  less  than  nothing. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  informed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times ^  has  130  first  course 
students  entered  for  the  three-year  term.  The  success 
of  the  new  plan  equals  the  most  hopeful  exj)ectations,  the 
general  paying  class  being  quite  as  large  as  it  was  last 
year.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
new  class  is  also  noted. 


Greenleaf,  0.  K.,  Major  and  Surgeon. — Assigned  to 
duty  as  Post-Surgeon  at  the  post  to  be  established  at 
Helena,  Mont.     S.  0.  136,  Department  of  Dakota,  October 
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Dr.  G.  graduated  in  Cincinnati,  and  will  be  recollected 
as  the  son  of  a  former  prominent  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  Fourth  Street. 
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